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PALLADIUjM. 


JULY, 1850. 


THE PALL.\D1WM. 

By the Olympian powers (so Aomei* suug) 

All linage was on Trqy conferred ol ^ore, 

AikI imiiiecl Palladium, because it bore 
The form of Pallas, sagcst deemed among 
The fabled godheads of the pagan heaven. ^ 

Fondly the race of Priam thought, that, while 
That shaije upon their city deigned to smile, 
Thence could tln^' never by th<‘ir foes be driven. 

As guide and stay, adornmeift and ilclencc, 
Custodian of their freedom, Iive.s, and laws, 

Prized they that statue. Here, in humble sense, 
Is the name used to herald in u cause. 

Whose late must rest on just expoiienco. 

To VIMUvAl'E THE NAME, SritlVK WK WITHOUT A PAUSE! 


CARLYLE’S^' LATTER-DAY rAHRIIiETS; * 

THE PRESENT TIME; %IODEL PRISONS; DOWNING STREET; THE KEW 
DOWNING street; ORATOR; VAKU AMENTS. 

We are not parjy politicians; indeed, we are only politicians at an 
from taking an iivteiise interest in whatever comM^rns social progress amF 
national 'well-beinj^ Such questions as those of how ignorance, jiaiiper- 
ism, and crime are to he dealt with — how parliament can fulf^ embody 
the tested wisdom and the purified will of tlie nation— ^fiow' liberty and 
gowd order can be practically harmonised — and how sovereignty can 
duly ebb and flow^, circulating freely betw'cen the people and their rulers, 
so thai, on the one hand, the people shall never feel the pressure of des* 
potism, iioi^ on the other, shall the rulers ever be sw^ayed by a capricious 
and fierce democracy; in short, that the relationship on neither side 
shall be one ormasters and slaves, bqt of noble, manifold, and thorough 
co-operation for the common weal, are of transcendent importance, to 
be discussed by those who are neither Whig nor Tory partisarfs. We 
take the earliest oppoi'tuuity of attemjjting a ^rief but unbialfeed review 
of the opinions formed on guch questions by Thotn^ Carlyle, who is a 
perfect Ishmaelite among politicians — his hand being against every ‘man 


CAl^LYL^'si l»AMl»IILKrH. 

« C' 

and ev^ry man’tj hard against him ^ Wo haVo lieithei tuumph nor mor- 
tiiioatioi) when he puts forth his loinnidal)le strength against any govern- 
tnent, or any men, or a^y measures, our eoucern is exoluHively about 
ilia ^ood or the evil A\lneh he^'niny clo to the cause of patrioliKUi and 
Immmrfty Indeed, wc cannot suppose thal even heen jjartisans will care 
luui-li about hiH niovementw , for he attacks alternately not only Whigs 
and ConseH atiyes, Radicals and Tories, but also the monarchy, tho 
aVistoerec'y, and the demok*raey-^tluis summarily and conteui])tuously 
throwing away the very bones of contention from the mouths of the 
oilier dogs, and leaving these nothing to fight for, but to turn unani- 
mously upon fntn and rend lum if they can. He is a worshippei’ — not 
of what is called n)\alty, not of what is called nobilit.y, not of y\diat is 
called the people, nor oven of all these tliree powers combined together 
and.balanein{T each other-^ and he must, theiefirc, alienate not only all 
party men, but all political ci cediuongcrs. He is a Hcuo-Worshippeb ; 
kings, according to his view, ma> he dethroned and put to death by one 
'or more remarkable m^n, sprung either from the aristoerac} oi the 
democracy ; the aristocracy may be supplanted, and even destroyed, 
either by one of the people or l»y the king; and the p<*ople may be 
trample/l u[)on and trodden down into the most abject slay cry either by 
a^noble or a king It does not matter to Mr ( Wlyle wliere his hero be 
found — whether in a palace, a mansion, a brewery, or the tent of a 
privifte soldier; h(» cares not by >'hat inedns that hero seizes upon the 
^government , his birth, and the character of his usurpation are nothing 
— absOiUtpIy nothing — if he do really govoru, Mr Carlyle’s hero- 
worshi]) tliiis excludes him from the jiolitieal ranks, and renders Ins 
views a matter of indifference to all partisans We believe that it also 
makes those views radically erroneous, for it identifies might not only 
wifli conventional but also with real right, (’arlyle’s theory of hero- 
worsliip e^pVnns the monstrously extravagant, impracticable, and eyen 
brutal and bloody suggestions which wre shall' hay c occasion to denounce 
in Q?ir notice of tVie “ Latter-Day Pamphlets.^ 

J&r Carlyle’s profound thinking never exercises itself upon abstract sub- 
jects* Man in ahvays his theme In hi^view humanity oy erlies all matter 
an<i spirit, Ilis manhood over asserts itself, and with the most imperious 
and constant instinct seeks brotherhood. Another characteristic is, that ho 
^eVer regard# man as a mere phenomenon-^ a mere object to be described. 
To him, man is ney er isolate<l or solitary, but related to Jus species end 
to the et(4*ual 4ws of the uni verse, lie never looks at individmlity, unless 
denoting peculiar differences between one man and his brethren, or 

S eat fenoUialies in the system of things* Metapliysical speculation is 
aVersidn* Hence he is emphatically a teacher — a vehement exciter 
to tliought and action. For many years he has laboured, wiih prodigious 
force and earnestness, fo improve men individually, and to turn each 
into a hero. Most solemnly has he expounded the awful grandeur of 
relation to the immensities and otemities ” — and its duties to 
these. Occasionally he has tried to lecture nations as well as individuals^ 
fn^ulea{!u||[ that governments and their peoi)le should work with insight 
and bJPavcm Hfe Ohaxtism,” and Past and Present,” took this mde 
were totally unsuccesafui* He has now, however 

hirnsra mhre spedaily and formally to this important task 

€ ♦ 
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We Imve no doubt Umt the “ Life and Lettf of CrcjirjweU/’ on whiwb be 
wa 9 lo^g engaged, %long with the n»ny^eriou«*politi8al evenj^ wh}oh 
have occurred witliin the last few yoarfe-v^suoli as the revoluti^jwa^ on the 
Contijient^-^JbLave prompted him to wiit^the £attior-l)ay Pamphlets*’'^ 

The unfortunate title which Mr Gajlyle has given to* his of 

political tracts will bluirpftn and point the sneers that ha^e often^t^en 
directed against him as a prophet. We admire hun as a bold aud original 
thinker, as a keen-eyed*speclator, and one gifted with and exi^ised in 
piofound reflection; but we ha^e no feith in him as a seer. J)o ihf 
j^rophetft live for ever? No ; now they do not live at all, for the scasoir 
of visions is gone, thp race of seers is*extinct, and the mantle of pr< ^j>hc<^, 
instead of resting on human shoulders, is wrapped around the Bible^ 
that solitary and everlasting oracle. We get wisdom as get food; 
the former is no longer direct inspiration ^iiy more than the latter is 
manna Men of geuius arc our teaclicrs, but their bright eye has no 
supernatural beam, and their wojds, l?owev(*r magical and potent, aie 
not the articulated breath of Uotl. We have; as little converse with; 
propliots as witli angels, it is ridiculous pliraseology which finds the 
latter in women and the former in sages W^c expect no oracles from 
Mr Carlyle to be added to or substituted for the Bible.# We have no 
more respect for him as a jirophet than we have for those kiiRvos aud 
fools who call themselves ‘^Latter-Day Baints'’— nor do w'e eutex'taiuPa 
very high regard for him, either as a political or a^(;ial reformer. He 
is a destruetionist, most efficient in tieinolishing existing plans 
theories, but seldom does he exhibit any whieJi may su(cee<l tlujpe — or, 
when he does, the statement is vague, incoherent, and self-contradictoi;! , 
His sketch of the “Pres(*nt Time” (No. 1 of tlie series), its humbugs 
nnd liypocrisies, is graphic and poweiful, but what the future should be, 
and how it may be brought about, we cannot learn from him. •He 
abuses kings, nobles, and people with equal good will: ^he ^present 
constitution of parliaiuept, and universal sufirago by ballot-box ; ’ 
monarchies and republiol. He is even doubtful wJiether parliament 
should not be altogether; abolished. “ It is ])osHible,” lu* says, “ a parlia- 
ment may no( be the method ! IWibh* the inveterate ^tions of the- 
English people may have settlScl it* as the method, and the everlasting 
laws of nature ma]^ have settled it as not the method.” 

In this first pamphlet he proposes a remedy .for the overgrown evile^ 
of pauperism, but M is one which the British nation will indignantly^ re- 
pu&ate* An able-bodied paupei', says Mr Oirlyle, has lost^he rights 
of a freeman; he is to be treated as a slave, and compelled to work. If 
he do so lieartily aud perseveriugly he is to obtain remiwg^ration, and at 
fongthr-r-enmneipation ! but if he refuse, he is to be* lashed, or even shot ! 
Such Jbrutal views are announced in grim earnestness, ^fost of hi|i 
readers hate been shocked by the cold-blooded humour of his 
tions of the poor negro race, and by the absolute ferodfey of his plana 
for their future treatment. He has boiTowed all bis jokes agoing the 
bk^s from Charles Jjanib, without the fine termer humanity in 
whieh they lay in Lamb's soul. 

Kie seeond pamphlet is on Punishments^ and is mtitkd Model 
Prisons,” The question of how crime, and especialiy petty Wlhf? is to 
be detit witlb lies bcoome one of weighty and urgent 
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Legislation will sooji be comj)ellefl to take it Up — and to do so Avill be 

no holiday work. Tli^e nieaiiiS of -dcteeting and tr/icing to the proper 
])arties th^ various ofrenccs that are oonnuitted against person and pro- 
perty, are nearly p<Tfeet, and <>ftenders of every class and shade are 
ahnOstfVertaii. of being brought to justice, for a lunnerous, vigilant, and 
efficient body of police watcb both town and country, and scarcely a 
sparrow falleth to the ground without being noticed and rej)orted ; but 
t^ie sysjjini of punishnienUconfesscdly requires "many changes; what is 
to be done with oHcnders after they arc apprehcnd(‘d and convicted, is 
un unspeakably greater diffieultv than how to a])prehond and convict 
them; and after the police, the prosecutor, and tin* jury have done their 
i‘e.spe(‘tive duties, what the sentonee of tlie judge ought to be, and h(ov it 
should be carried into effect, arc the most serious and burdensome 
questions of all. is tlie )>cnalty that is inflicted uj>ou petty 

criminals, both young and old. The ]ierson convicted of a bnnvl, or of 
an assault, or of theft, is sent to jail. A jail ouglit, therefore, Avhen 
^seen from without, to have a formidable aspect, and, when tried witliin, 
to have a no less foianitlable character. Freemen contemplating it, and 
captives knowing it by exjxTience, sliouhl be strongly impresseil with 
the evil consequences of crime. To the one it should not give, and to 
the ot]i(?r it should not promise, a refuge for ]>overiy and starvation, and 
a>Iiome for idleness. As tiie term of eonfinemout cannot be long, it is 
evideait that it. shouy lie associateil with civcumsfanccs which shall teiiel 
^strong]} to i)rc\cnt the offender from re})ca.ting and all otliers from imi- 
tating Jiis v^ickedness. "I'lie piinisliment should do njore than simply give 
abriefpahse, a tcmj)oi a/y .check, in Iiis bad career. V\*l, at present, 
imj)ris()iiment merely provides, as it were, a })lcasant and comfortable 
sleep, lasting a few days, or weeks, or months, after which the criminal 
eomes forth witliout having sutVered any se\ere ])riyations to teach him 
a salutary Jesson, or to render him an obvious example and warning to 
others. Jails are liighly comfortable bouses^ with cells far superior in 
every rT^])ect toithe hovels occupied by th(i industrious classes, with 
warm and clean 4q)paivl, and with good and abundant diet, which honest 
.poverty may, well eny>. Jn short, were John Howard, the great pliilan- 
thr^opist, living in (air days, insteaTl oT going through prisons that he 
miglit behold and alleviate wrete]iednt‘ss, he woid(|, av’^oid these as he 
^%.used to do tlie abodes Qf affluence and wealth — he would no more enter 
tlie cells of crime — he would stc]> into tlie cottages imlustry, honesty, 
and piet}^ Let a man steal, and this qualifies him to get airy, yet warm 
lodgings, clean' clothes, v, holcsome diet, the aftendaiicc of servants, and 
tlie instructions of a elmplain; and tlie worse tliat the tlieft was, he Wfxild 
only get these blesslligs for a longer time, Tt is true that there is tlie 
^lisgraee of captivity, but it requin s a better heaH to appreciate and 
realise that disgrace than may fairly be assiinu^d as lielongiftg to the in- 
dividuals who liave broken the law. Far be it fro^^i us to wisli to restore 
the exccralde barliarities ami horrors of the jails of a past century. But, 
surely, there is an Immense difrerence between the damp and loathsome 
dungeons and the palace-like accommodations of our present hamlsomo 
ju'isons, fPhe first took luutal and inhuman vengeance upon criminals, 
the lAst nurses tlie^ licndcrly. The first was almost burying them alive, 
the «fecpnd is not even a house of correction for them. 
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Tf tlie public will not be compelled, by the progTjffis of crime, to con- 
sider this matter, w^ are sure that tl\py mil soonj)0 imhiced to so l)y 
the fast-increasing expense wliich those prisons ai^ aex^umulating on the 
country. Our prisons are neither diinl«iishing*nor checking crime; on 
the contrary, they are encouraging it to multiply. Yet »if this^alarm- 
ing fact will not force the* country to reflect, surely tho other fact? that 
j)i‘isons are becoming so enormously costly, and that thy? ineflicicnt 
mode of punishing the bad is emptying the pockets of the goofj^will n Jt 
be disregarded. We are pensioning crime; we are supporting criminals 
like gentlemen; and — therefore swelling the list. 

What are Mr Oarlyle's views on the punishment of crime? Eversiifte 
he. fell in love with (.Vomwell, he has been an inordinate admirer of tlfc 
magistrat(‘’s sword and physical force. He has taken up the “mission” 
of preaching that crime, vice, and even iinl)ecility, should be extermi- 
iijited by a military despotism, and that the world is to be redeemecl by 
}»are strength of arm. Jf, in the MilleiSum, swords are to bo turned into 
])runing-hooks, yet Mr Carlyle’s creed is, that tjie sword must introduce; 
the Millenium. 

His tract upon “Model Prisons” ridicult^ most unmercifully the idea 
of the humanitariau’s, that criminals may be reformed l)y love and gentle- 
lu'ss. Mr Carlyle says ; '* 

‘‘ Howard abated tho jail fever ; hut it seems to me h(* has been the innocent cause 
of a far more distressing fever Miich rages Ipgh just now ; what wo may oall the 
Benevolent-Platform Fever, Howard is to he regarded ns the unlucky fountain o'# 
that tumultuous frothy ocean-tide of benevolent sentimental ity, * abolition o^ piinisli- 
mnnt,’ all-absorbing ‘ prison discipline,^ and general morbid sympathy instead of heaj’ty 
Jiatn'd for scoundrels, which is threatening to drown human society ns in deluges, 
and leave, instead of an ‘ edifice of society’ fit for tho habitation of men, a continent 
of fetid ooze, inhabitable only by mud-gods and creatures that walk u]»on their 
Few things more distress a sinking soul at this time. Most sick am I, O fiends, of 
this sugary, disastrous jargon of philanthropy, the reign of love .new*era of umvi^sal 
hrotherliood, and not Paradis'^ to the well-deserving, but Paradise to all-afid-siindry, 
which possesses the benighted minds of men and women of our day. My friends, J 
think you are much mistaken about Paradise ! ‘ No Paradise for anybody ; he that 
cannot do without Paradise, go his ways su}>pose you tried that for awhile? I 
reckon that the safer version. — LI nliappy sugary brethren, this is all untrue; *this 
other, contrary to the ^act ; not a tatter of it will hang together in the wind and,* 
weather of fact. In brotherhood with the base and foolish, 1 for ond do not mean to 
live. Not in brotherhood with them was life hitherto worth much to in pity, in 
hope not yet <iuvte swallowed of disgust — otherwise in enmity thabmust last through 
^ eternity, in unappeasable aversion shall I have to live with thefee I Brotherhood ? 
No* be the thought far from me. They are Adam’s children, alas I yes, 1 will re- 
memhor that, and never shall forget it; hence this rage and sorrow. But they have 
gone os*er to the dragons — they have quitted the fatlier’s liouse, and set up with the 
Old Serjieiit; til! they return, how' can they bo brothel's? They are enemies, deadly 
to themselves and to me and to you, till then — till then, while hope yet lasts, I will treat 
them as brothers fallen insane; when hope has ended, with tears grown sacred and 
wrath grown sacred, 1 will cut them off in the name of Ood! It is at my peril if I 
do not. Witli tho servant of Satan I dare not continue in partnership. Him I must 
put away, resolutely, and for ever; ‘ lest,’ as it is written, * I become paHakei^ of his 
plagues.’ .... You would have saved tlfe fiarawak Ph'ates, then ? 
The Almighty Maker is wroth that the Sarawak cutthroats, with their '‘poisoned 
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spears^ are away? Wl^t muBt his wrath he that the *30,000 needlewomen are still 
here, ati^ the question ‘ preveiiicntf gni«e ’ Jiot yet settled j O my friends, in sad 
earnost^sad and deadly Ernest, there much needs that God would mend all this, and 
that we should help hiisn to mend it!^^ 

MaDy hre thfc aentinientalists ^vlio doserve such reproof : still some of 
MrrCfirlyle’s words outrage both Christianity and humanity. If the 
Universal Makar has compassion and a Gospel for “the very chief of 
BS:mers,’<?'‘we do not exacts sec why Thomas Carlyle should have an 
‘^.unappeasable avei-sion,” and a hangman’s rope for scoundrels. Times 
aije changed, for Mr Carlyle once professed the closest “ hrotherhood” 
^yith the greatest rnfiians, brutes, and scoundrels that ever Avorc the hu- 
man slxapo — the incarnate demons of the French llevolution. So far 
from “cutting them off in tl»o name of God,” he almost AV(u-shipped them 
as saints — and instead of ti viating them “with wrath grown sacred,” he 
cherished them Avith love grown nnpriiicijded, flagitious, and absurd. It 
seemed to do his heart good to keep company with tiie most bloody, 
Vilthy, and Avicked of men. After associating with and admiring human 
fiends, he rej)iidlutes all hrotherhuod witii fallen man. The following 
paragraph brings out his vioAvs mon* distinctly : 

“ Hopeh'ss for evermore such a project. These abject, ape, wolf, o\, imp, and 
ot^Tcr diabolic-animal si)eoimcnh of Immaiiity, who of the very gods could ever have 
commanded them by lovo < A eolLir round the neck, and a ciirt\vhip flourished over 
the baclt ; these, in a just .'ind stead\ luiman hand, Avere A\hat the gods would have 
^appointed them ; and now when, by long misconduct and negleet, they had sworn 
themseHes ^ito the Devil’s regiment of the line, and got the seal of (.'haos iinpressed 
on their A'isago, it was very doubtful w'hether even these wouhl be of aA^ail for the 
unfortunate commander of twelve hinidnsl men! By Move,’ uitlnuit hope, except 
of peaceably teasing oakum, or fear except of a tcnipf)rary dinner, he Wiis to guide 
thesfe men, and Avisely constrain them — whitherward? Nowiiither — that was hts 
goal, if y.ni.4hi^k well of it — that was a second fundamental falsity in liis prohleni. 
False in the Avarp aild false in the woof, thought one of us; about as false a problem 
as a:yy T fiave seen '!i good man set upon lately I *^0 guide set >undrel,s by Move ; ’ 
that.^s a false woof,’l take it— a method that A\iU not h^|ld together ; hardly for tlie 
•flower of men will love alone do, and for the Bodiinent and scoundrelism of men it 
hasj3ot even a chance to do. And tlmn to guide any class of men, scoundrel, or 
other, nowJiithet^ which was this poor captain’s problem in ^us prison, with oakum 
^for its one element of hoiic ^r outlook, how can that prosper by * love ’ or by any con- 
ceivable method? That is a warp wholly false. Out of which false warj>, or origi- 
nally false (#ndition to start from, combined and daily vvoAcn into Ia* your false woof, 
or methods of * lo\c ’ and suchlike, there arises for our jioor cajitain tin* falsest of 
problems, and for a man ef his faculty the unfairest of situations, llis problem v as, 
not to command good nlf*n to do something, but bad men to do (with snpertieial dis- 
guises) nothing.” 

Noaa^, av'o do not st*e hoAv dean and Avoll-aired }>risons, and a humane 
jailor, represent such “ love” as Mr Carlyle denoimces. Would he have 
criminals ])ut into prisons where no sanitary laws are observed — where 
<lainp, foul air, and nnwholcsome AhhI were the order of the place ? We 
believe, ’as avo haA^e already said, that many of onv prisons are something 
more than •health-[»reservijig. Th(‘y are not only comfortable, but al- 
most luxTirious. Slt.iW a visiter is little aw’are of the irksomeness, the 
peiiaiiiO^ the real punishment Avhioh a criminal endures, Avho has to re- 
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main for many months in^snch prisoijs, am] who wor^s at the light task 
of teasing oakum. Ciaptivity and boixlagC are bonc^age and captivity in 
all circumstances. Mr Carlyle thus describes one bfthe London prisons : 

Several months ago, some friends took me with them to sec one the .^jondou 
prisons — a prison of the exein:iiUiry or model kind ; an immense circuit of buildings, 
cut out, girt with a liigh ring wall, from the lones and streets of the quarter, wHlch 
is a dim and crowded one ; gateway as to a fortified place ; then a spacious court, lil;^ 
the square of a city ; broad staircases, passages to interior courts ; fronts Vf stately 
architecture all round. It lodges some thousand or twelve hundred prisoners, be-* , 
sides the officers of the establishment : surely one of the most perfect buildings within 
the compass of London. We looked at the apartments, sleejjing-cells, dining-rooms^ 
working-rooms, general courts, or special and private ; excellent all — the w-plm-ultra 
of human care and ingenuity. In my life I never saw so clean a building ; probably 
no duke in England lives in a mansion of such perfect and thorough cleanness, ffhe 
bread, the cocoa, soup, meat, all the various sor%i of food, in their r<‘spective cooking- 
places, we tasted — found them of excellence superlative. The prisoners sat at work, 
light work, picking oakum, and the like, itl airy apartments with glass roofs, of agree- ^ 
able temperature and perfect ventilation ; silent, or at least conversing only by secret 
signs: others were out, taking their hour of promenade in clean flagged courts; 
metln)dic composure, cleanlineh% peace, substantial wholesome eftmfort,^ reigned 
everywhere supreme. The women in oth<*r apartments, some notable murderesses 
among them, all in the like state of rnethoiiic composure and substantial, wholesonm 
comfort, sat sewing. In long raises of wash-houses, drying-houses, and whiflever 
pertains to the getting up of clean linen, were certain others, with all conceivable « 
mechanical furtherances, not too arduously working. Tlic notable imirdoressts were, 
though with great precautions of privacy, pointed out to us; and we were requested 
not to look openly at them, or seem lo iu»tice them at all, as it was found to ‘ clierish 
their vanity’ when visiters looked at them. SSchools, too, were there; intelligent 
It'achers, of both sc'xes, stiuliously instructing the still ignorant of these thieves.”' * 

Tt was all very pleasimt fur xMr Carly le to pass ihromjh the prisoii celh ; 
lait would lie have likeil to teinaiii there iu durance for year or ] We 
may fancy him to have cyidiued bis attention exclusively to the (‘omli- 
tioii of a murderer. Of course, in visiting him, Mr Carlyle would have . 
made the same remarks about tlfb aiVliiteetural stateliness of the jirisyn. 

( )n being admitted to the condemned cell, he would have fouhd a clergy- 
man attending gratuitously to the spiiitual welfure of tlie noor wretch. 

“ W hat a, hapjiy man!” Mr Carlyle would exclaim. Ht* is far more 
jirivilegcd than the lioncst and the virtuous of his- fellow-eoAitrymen, 
for he gets the benefit of clergy for nothing, and with’out,a church-rate !” 

Mr (.!arlylc also sees a turnkey in attendance, and would again exclaim 
— “ Happy man ! He keeps a valet without Iniving Avagcs to pay. The 
scoundyel ivS bet ter off tlian tlie good man whose liard hands are his only* 
so’vants.” • 

On the morning of execution, the poor wretch is offered a glass of 
wine. Mr Carlyle tastes it, aiul fiiuls it of “ excellence superlative.” 

What a sin,” he cries out, to clierish tliis brute with gimerous wine, 
when thousands of virtuous men and women are doomed to drink coffee- 
slops ! ” • 

Mr Carlyle also gets a view of the nightcap to*bg put on wheh the 
criminal is about to be stretched for his last long sleep. He prchjoifnces 
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it roiiiarkaUe f()r rprity, a.Tul tiechn es that irs) duke in England sleeps 
in a nrghtcap of'siieh perfect and fefiorougb cleanness.” Horrible !” he 
indignantjy vocifcrafcs^ “ that the finest cotton sliould cover that vil- 
lanous head, whencfhe'hrow oC honest industry cannot get oven a red 
Kilfiia^’nock !<” , 

pVi also secs the rope. A pretty soft ccfllar that!” he exclaims, in 
wrath, ** The brute’s neck sliould have been clasped in iron. Why 
<»Iidn’t tj],^ sugary folks put heads and jewels upon the rope, to make it 
as ornafnenial as a lady 's necklace 

'* Mr Carlyle then walks with the procession to the scaffold, muttering 
eitrses all the while that the criminal should have such respectable at- 
tendance. But his wrath is quite heyoinl restraint when he sees the 
huge hulk of a scaffold. “ What 1” he asks, have King Solomon’s car- 
]>enters heen hero to rear ^^ich a splendid structure What honest man 
ever finds such a oonspieumis pktform as that nifiian is now to be ele- 
vated to? I, Tbonuis Carlyle, a pr(‘tty considerable man in my owm 
^eyes, and in tliose of tlie world, nevtw stood so high.” 

Well, wtII ; hut now, O Thomas, eomes the test. You, Thomas, have 
envied the wretch's comforts — do you envy the aw'fiil se(]iiel wliieh closes 
these? Will you condesec'iid to taste a. little of the hanciing, as you 
did of tfic wine ? 

'*^"So wc suspect that Mr (laiiylc, ou trial, w^ould find confinement in a 
jnison not quite so pleasant as visiting and inspecting the cell for a few 
%.hoiH’s. 

His*deseri])tiou of two Chartist prisoneis is amusing: — 

‘‘ Kroni an iiiiier Jij)j>('r nunn or gallery, wo looloul down into a I'ango of private 
courts, where certiiin (’liartist Notahilitios were undergoing tludr tci’ni. Chartist 
J^otahility First struck mo very much : 1 had seen him al>out a year before, by in- 
voluntary accident, and nnicli to rny di.sgust, magnetising a silly young ])ersou, ai»d 
ha^ not^l wftll4frhc unlovely voracious look of him — Ids thick oily skin, his heavy dull- 
burning eyes, his greedy mouth, flie dusky, potent, ii^satiable aninialum that looki'd 
out cf every feature ?if liim —a fellow adequate to aninial-inagnctise most things, 1 did 
suppe^so ; and liciv'was tlie j»oHt 1 now found him arri\%d at. Next neighbour to him 
' was Notability Second, a pliilosopliic or literacy Chartist, walking rapidly to and fro 
in Ws private court, a clean liigh-wallcd place; the world and its eai’cs quite evehidc d 
for >some monllis to come ; master of his own time and sj)i\jjtual resoureefi, to, as I 
supposed, a really enviahl# extent. What ‘literary inaiC to an equal extent! I 
fancied I, for rny own par-t, so left with p4aper and ink, and all taxes and hotheratio?is 
shut out frffm me, conid lu vc written such a book as no reader will here ever gtd of 
mo Never, 0 reader, never here in a mere house with taxes and both ei’a tint is. Here, 
alas! one has to snatch one’s poor book, bit by bit, as from a conflagration ; nrrd to 
think and live, comparatively, as if the house were not one’s own, but mainly tin* 
•world’s and the devil’s. Notability Second might have filled one with envy.’’ 

For the sake of getting such a hook as Mr Carlyle could write, the 
public will be disposed tu p>ray that he were in prison., Htill, we half- 
suspect lliat tiura he would regard with strong fetdings of hero-wor- 
ship” Jack Slieppard, and, iastcad of writing a book, would endeavour 
to effect ajj escape. Most certainly, he would not rci)()vt so favourHl)ly 
of thtf governor of the jai4 as he now does in the following ])aragraph; — 

‘^?|^e/fa])tain of tlie place, a gcutluniau of ancient miliUiry or royal navy Iiabits, 
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was one of the most perfect ^rovoniors, professionally and by nature zealous for clean- 
liness, punctuality, good order of every kindT; a Imniane lieprt, antf yet a string one ; 
soft of speech and manner, yet with an inflexible rigoni; o#* command, so far as his 
limits wont ; ‘ iron hand in a velvet glove,’ as Napt^eon deflhed a man of real worth, 

challenging at once love and respect ; the light of those mild bright §yes see^ped to 
permeate the place as with an' aW-pervading vigifance, and kindly yet victoriouoillii- 
mination ; in the soft definite voice it was as if nature herself were promulgating tier 
orders, gentlest, mildest ordors, which, however, in the end, there Vouhl he no dis^ 
fdieying. which in the end there would be no living without fulfilment oi— -a true 
* and commander of men — a man worthy to have commanded and guided for-* . 

ward, in good ways, twelve hundred of the best common pooj)le in London or tli« 
world : he was here, for many years past, giving all his care and faculty to command.t 
and guide forward in such ways as there wore, twelve hundred of the woi*st. I looked 
w ith considerable admiration on this gontleniaii, and with considerable astonishment, 
the reverse of admiration, on the work he had here been sot u])on. This cxceltent 
captain was too old a commander to complain of t-nything ; indeed he struggled visibly 
the other way, to find in his ow ii mind that all here w'as best ; but 1 could sufficiently 
discern that, in his natural instincts, if not'monnting up iff the region of his thoughts, 
there w as a continual protest going on against much of it ; that nature and all liis in- 
articulate persuasion (however miieh forbidden to articulate itself), taught him tin' 
futility and unfeasibility of the system follow'ed here. The visiting''magis(^ate, be 
gently regretted, rather than complained, had lately taken his treadwheel from hiii]^ 
—-men were just now' {lulling it dow'ii ; and how he wiis henceforth to enforce disci- 
pline oil these bad subjects, w'as mu*ch a difficulty', with him. ‘ Tliey cared for nortiing 
hut the treadw'heel, and for having their rations cut short of the two sole penalties, 
hard w'ork and occasional hunger, there remained now only one, and Uiat h^ no^means 
the better one, as he thought. The ‘ sympathy’ of vis,iters, too — their ^pity ’ for his 
interesting scoundrel subjects, though he tried to like it, was evidently no joy to his 
practical mind. Pity! Yes; but {>ity for the scoundrel sjieeiosl — for those who 
w ill not have pity on themselves, and will force the universe and the laws of natitre* 
to have no ^ pity ’ on them ? Aleseems 1 could discover fitter objects of pjty.’,’ ^ 

Mr Carlyle’s (leliveranee on the whole snhject of prison discipline is 
tliat, at present, it is coiuhieted upon totally w rong pi inei{)les, and w^th 
absurd aiuis. * 

The spirit of this tract, if it 4»rcathed into tlie laws and judges 
that have to deal with criminals, Avould transform justice, the lieaveiTly 
guardian, into a furjf of hell. It is hloodthirsty and brutal, making Mr 
(Vrlylc’s humour hiileoiis, and his reasoning fionilish. Thc'tract might 
have been written by hangman's hands.” Jle closes it by i^iinating 
tluit punishment is not tln^ most pressing ipiestion of the day. 

“ M y clear opinion farther is, we had belter quit the scoundrel province of reform 
— ^l)etter close that under hatches, in some rajiid summary manner, and go elsew hither 
with oiir«reform efforts. A whole world, for want of refonn, is drowming and sink- • 
ing, threatening to sw amp itself into a Stygian quagmire, uninhabitalde by any noble- 
minded man* Let us to tly.‘ well-heads, I say — to the chief fountain of these waters 
of bitterness, and fliere strike home and dig! To puddle in the embouchures and 
drowned outskirts, and ulterior and ultimate issues and cloacas of the affair ; what 
profit can there be in that ! Notliing to bo saved there— nothing to be fished-up 
there, exeept, with endless peril and spread of pestilence, a miscellanys of broken 
waifs and dead dogs I In the name of Heaven, quit that.” # ^ • 

Nos. 3 and 4 of the series are entitled ^‘DoAvning Street,” amK“NeAV 
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Downing Street.” ^The tben^i in o];ie on wliicll Mr Carlyle might fairly 
be .expapted to 4how^his remafkaWe powers of dei polishing shams. He 
makes a ipost characteristic exposure of the dead pedantries, unveraci- 
ties^ indolent, somm)lent impot€ncies, and accumulated dung-mountains” 
in Downing ^Street. His desci;iptions of Downing Street, and the cir- 
cu^ifctances, habits, and doings of its official^, are often not more strik- 
ing than true. , But he is invariably more successful in pointing out 
e^'ils tlj^aii in prescribing^ remedies. Indet^d/ until lately, he never 
troubled himself to hijiit what the remedies might be to the evils which 
he so graphically described and so sternly denounced. But now he does 
t&lk of cures. When these, however, hapi)en to be of a comprehensive 
Character, he is singularly vague in all that he says about them, and 
never hints where they are to be got, nor how tliey are to be apj)licd. 
The chief remedy for Do\\ iging Street is that the Queen should have tlie 
prerogative of calling from out^ of the nation, and not exclusively from 
out of parliament, fit persons to be “upper and under secretaries” both 
for home and foreign a^airs, and tha-t her majesty should also have the 
power of giving those officials a seat in parliament : — 

“ The proposal is, That friecretaries luidor and upper, tluit all manner of change- 
able or p^ermandnt servants ill the Government offices sluUl bo selected without 
ference to their iiower of getting into Parliament —th it, in short, the Ciueen shall 
imvc power of nominating the half-dozen or half-score officers of the Administration, 
whose presence is thought necessaji’y in Parliament, to official seats there, without 
reference to any constituency but her own only, which of course means her Prime 
Minist-vjrs— -a very small encroachment on the present constitution of Parliament, 
offering a miniraum of change in present methods, and 1 almost think a maximum in 
results to be derived thereirom. The Queen nominates John Thomas (the fittest 
man she, much-inquiring, can hear tell of in her three kingdoms), President of the 
‘Poor Law Board, Under Secretary of die Colonies, Under or perliaps even Upper 
Secreta]^jj' qi^ what she and her Premier find suitablest for a working head so eminent, 
a talent so precious; and grants him, by her direct authority, seat and vote in Pai*- 
liament ^ long as he holds that office. Upper Secretaries having more to do in 
Paafiamcnt, and being so bound to bo in favour ^here, would, I suppose, at 
least till new times and habits come, be expected to be chosen from among the 
Peoj^le^n Members as at present. But Vhefher the Prime Minister himself is, 
in all times, ‘bound to be first a People’s Member; and which, or how many, of 
his Secretaries and subordinates lie might be allowed to ta8e as Q,vbe^*s Memboiu, 
my authority ifoes not say — perhaps has not himself settled; the project being yet in 
the mere ^tline or forjushadow, the practical embodiment in all details to be fixed 
by authorities much m’orc competent tlian he. The soul of his project is, that the 
Grown also have power to elect a few members to Parliament. From which project, 
however wisely it were embodied, there could probably, at first or all at once, no 
jgreat ‘ accession of intellect’ to the Government Offices ensue; though a little might, 
even at first, pnd a little is always precious: but in its ulterior oper^ion, wore that 
faithfully developed and wisely presided over, I fancy an immense accession of intel- 
lect might ensue — a natural ingress thereby might be opeTied to ajl manner of acces- 
sions, and the actual flower of whatever intellect the British Kation had might be 
attracted towards Downing Street, and continue flowing steadily thither! For let us 
see a little what effects this simple change cames in it the possibilities of. Here are 
bene^ent genus, which the presence of one truly wise man as Chief Minister, steadily 
fosiq^rin^them for evfn a few years, with the sacred fidelity and vigilance that would 
beseem .him, might ripen into living practices and habitual facts invaluable to us all.” 
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Now, really, this is a f?iiiall and r^ost trifling cur#. ^Let us syippose 
that the Queen had tjie prerogative to maTce Thorny Carlyle, wh?o is not 
an M.P. for any constituency, Secretary for the^ Colonies, and to give 
him a seat in Parliament, how the Queen^to be induceii to exercm herj^tre- 
rogntvJt in favour of said Thomas ? Though she had it in her po^er to 
appoint to offices of state \he very best men in the kingdom, who are 
not at present, nor are likely ever to be, members of Parliament, is it 
probable that she ?row/c?*appoiiit them? How will Mr Carlyle^t oveT 
this difficulty? 

No. 5 is the ‘‘Htump Orator,” and its aim is to rebuke those endlesjjS 
words which, in and out of Parliament, take the place of necessary deeds. 

“ Hansard” furnishes capital scope for Mr Carlyle’s sarcastic descriptions, 
— long debates ending in nothing, occupying, with rhetoric bad and good, 
time which ought to have been devoted to tlve conception and execution 
of measures for the public weal. The ifountry will ne\€T be delivered 
or preserved, or even bettered, by mere talk, however fine. How little 
good have our great statesmen — ^such as Pitt, Fox, Burke, Brougham, ' 
Peel, and Russell — done^ compared witli the words which they have 
spoken. The Stump Orator” is by far the most vigorous tract of the 
scries, w^onderfully graphic, and occasionally giving prof<hind glimpses 
into the philosophy both of thought and of language. The following 
paragraph is admirable, and may be placed beside the best passages 
which Thomas Carlyle ever 's^rote: — » 

; ** In the old ages, when universities and schools were first instituted, this .function ^ 
of the schoolmaster, to teaCh mere speaking, was the natural one. In t]#)se Wealthy 
times, guided by silent instincts and the monition of nature, men had from of old 
been used to teach themselves what it was essential to learn, by the one sure method 
of learning anything — practical apprenticeship to it. This was the rule for all^ 
classes ; as it now is the rule, unluckily, for only one class. The working man as yet 
sought only to know his craft, and educated himself sufi&ciently byiiplo*ugl?in^ apd 
hammering, under the conditions given, and in fit relation to the persons ^given : a 
course of education, then, as now and ever, really opulent in*manful culture%and 
instruction to him; teaching! him many solid virtues, and most ’indubitably useful 
knowledges; developing in him valuable facplties not a few, both to do and to endure, 
among which the faculty of elaborate grammatical utterance, seeing ho bad so little 
of extraordinary to utt(^ or to learn from spoken or written utterances, was not bar- 
gained for; the giammar of Nature, which he learned fmm his mother, being still 
amply sufficient for him. This was, as it still is, the grand education of ^le working 
man. As for the priest, though his trade was clearly of a reaUiiig and speaking na- 
ture, he knew also, in those veracious times, that grammar, if needful, was by no 
means the one thing needful, or the chief thing. By far the chief thing needful, and 
indeed the one thing then as now, was, that there should be in him the feeling and 
the practice of reverence to God and to men ; that in his life’s core there should dwell,* 
spoken or sileift, a ray of pious wisdom, fit for illuminating dark human destinies; — 
not so much that he should possess the art of speech, as that he should have some- 
thing to speak ! ./Tnd for that latter requisite the priest also trained himself by ap- 
prenticeship, by actual attempt to practise, by manifold lon^-continued trial, of a de- 
vout and painful nature, such as his superiors prescribed to him. This, when once 
judged satisfactory, procured him ordination; and his grammar-learning,* in thj good 
times of priesthood, was very much of a parergon with him, ^laeudeed, in all times, it 
is intrinsically quite insignificant in comparison. The young noble, again, tor whom 
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grammar^Bchool oiaBtfrs were firs^ hired^ and high se^ninaries founded^ he too, with> 
out these, or over and i^ove these,'had from imisiemorial tijjQO been used to learn his 
business bjr appreuticesfilp^. The young noble, before the schoolmaster as after him, 
went apprentice to some elder nobl^; entered himself as page with some distinguished 
earl or duke; and here, serving ui^wards from stop to step, under wise monition, 
le^rdfed his chivalries, his practice of arms and of cdurtesies, his baronial duties and 
manners, and wha^t it would beseem him to do and to be in the world — by practical at- 
tempt o^is own, and examplewof one whose life was a daily concrete pattern for him. 
To such a one, already filled with intellectual substance, and possessing what we 
may call the practical gold-bullion of human culture, it was an obvious improve- 
^lent that he should be taught to speak it out of him on occasion : that he should 
'carry* a spiritual bank-note, producible on demand for what of ‘gold-bullion’ he 
had, not so negotiable otherwise, stored in the cellars of his mind. A man with 
wisdom, insight, and heroic T.'orth already acquired for him, naturally demanded of 
the schoolmaster this one new faculty — the faculty of uttering, in fit words, what he 
had. A valuable siiperaddition of faculty ; and yet we are to remember it was scarcely 
. a new faculty ; it was but tjie tangible sign, of what other faculties the man had in the 
silent state ; and many a rugged inarticulate chief of men, I can believe, was most 
enviably ‘ educated,’ who had not a book on his premises ; whose signature, a true 
Bigxx-manuali tt;as the stamp of his iron hand, duly inked and clapt upon the 
parchmdht; and whose speech in Parliament, like the growl of lions, did indeed 
%onvey his meaning, but would have torn Lindley Murray’s nerves to pieces ! 
To ii;ucli a one the schoolmaster adjusted himself very naturally in that manner, 

^ as a man wanted for teaching grah^matical utterance, the thing to utter being al- 
ready there. The thing to utter, here was the grand point ! And perhaps this is the 
reason wb/, among earnest nations— as among the Romans, for example — the craft of 
the schoolmaster was held in little regard; for, indeed, as mere teacher of grammar, 
of ciphering on the abacus, and suchlike, how did he differ much from the daucing- 
• master or fencing-master, or deserve much regard? Such was the rule in the ancient 
healthy times. Can it be doubtful that this is still the rule of human education — that 
the human* cr#atur,e needs first of all to be educated, not that he may speak, but that 
he may have sometjiiog weighty and valuable to say ! If speech is the bank-note for 
an^Qward capital of culture, of insight, and noble human worth, then speech is pre- 
cious, and the art of speech shall be honoured. But it there is no inward capita) ; if 
speech represent no real culture of the mind, but an imaginary culture ; no bullion, 
bill the fatal and now almost hopeless deficit of such ? Alas, alas, said bank-note is 
then a forged one, passing freely current in lihe market, butibriuging damages to the 
receiver, to tllC* payer, ancf to all the world, which are in sad truth infallible, and of 
amount i||f.alculable. ^ Few think of it at present, but the truth remains for ever so. 
In parliaments and other loud assemblages, your eloquent talk, de^unlted from Nature 
and her facts, is taken as wisdom and the correct image of said facts ; but Nature well 
knows what it is, Nature will not have it os such, and will reject your forged note one 
^ day, with huge oostH, The foolish traders in the market pass it freely, nothing doubt- 
ing, and rejoice in the dexterous execution of the piece; and so it circulates from hand 
to hand, and from class to class ; gravitating ever downwards towards the practical 
class, till at last it reaches some poor working hand, whe can p^s it no larther, but 
must take it to the bank to get bread with it, and there the answer is, ‘ Unhappy 
caitiff, this note is forged. It does not mean performance and reality, in parliaments 
and elsewhere, for thy behoof; it means fallacious semblance of performance ; and 
tbouf poor dupe, art tlirown frito the stocks on offering it here ! ’ ” 

^ #1 ‘ 

Yet Mr Carlyle, in his strong denunciations of the too copious use, and, 
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\\\ most instances, the positive and flagrant gbusc of speech, would annilii- 

late language altogeUier, and reduce 4he World to silence ; foncjJy ima- 
gining that then some true prophet’s voice*’ woulrf break thi;ough the 
husli and tell the nations what to do, a?id whom t» follow and obey, 
lie wishes to cut the tongue both out of jUhurch and States but* how 'the 
patients are to be coaxed tli have this operation performed on thei7i,he 
does not concern himself. 

The sixth tract is entitled “ Parliaments,” and is but a repetiti^ of th^ 
views in tract first. Mr Carlyle lias no faith in reforming Parliament 
by ballot-box, or universal suffrage, or, indeed, by any conceivable means ; * 
but he has a strong wish to abolish it! Tie tlien grandly sketches tire 
nuni who is lit to govern the destinies of England, and makes him brave! 
wise, and pious ; but never hints how such a man may step into the scat 
of authority. . 

All tlie pamphlets arc filled with th^ gloomiest views of the present 
state of our country, and with darkest forebodings about the future. We 
dare say that our readers will, Qii reflection, admit the following to l)e a 
true characteristic of Mr Carlyle in his views and si>int as a reformer : 
— When the good is pretty large; and is rapidly (rapidly, considering 
the many and fearfully influential coiintcraetives) leaveniifg tht‘ bad, he 
has little or no admiration ; but when the bad has reached such an e nor- 
mity as to begin to be suicidal (though, alas! evil is never allowed to 
Jinish a ease of suicide, for tlu* devil, or some of the devil’s innumerable 
servants, always come in o])portunely, and cut the rope, and restore sus- 
j)en(led animation to the monster, who by and by revives and.works 
again) — wlicii times are so bad that a revolution takes place, dftlironing, 
by dire convulsion of systems and immense shedding of human blood, 
one kind or form of ini(juity for another which is perhaps only a 
little less rei)ulsive and mischievous, then Carlyle is sei/.ed with pVo- 
foundest interest and admiration. ( )ur space will not j>eriJiitjiis 4tio give 
examples ; but let our readers take our remark in hand, aiid go through 
any of Mr Carlyle’s productions, and they will find it-amply ve^ifie^l in 
every page. He has but^small sympathy with quietly progressi\ e gobcl ; 
lie does not see, he does not hear, the grass growing, and lie Avill not ac- 
knowledge that it grows, * , 

We know not how long the series of “Latter-day Pamphlets” is to 
be, yet we suspect fliat we have already got tha best one|. The tract 
which, probably, will have appeared ere this sheet be in the hands of our 
readers, is entitled “ Hudson’s Statue;” and Mr Carlyle musPhave ut- 
tered all his solemn views upon grand political and social (piestions when 
he turns his attention to such a small and contemptible object as Mr 
Hudson and bis scrip. He must have got all liis national projects stated 
when proceeds to giye his opinion of the Railway King. We may* 
then confid^ftitly assume that the forthcoming pamphlets will be inferior 
to those already publi^ied, which appear to contain the pith and essence 
of Mr Carlyle’^ principles and views ; and if so, all admirers of his 
genius, who expected valuable discussions resulting in a creed as clear 
and permanent as the estimate of Cromweirs character, which* he re- 
cently brought out, will be greatly disappointed. It is i^udalism 
(though, in some respects, of a novel kind) w^iiclf preaches and la- 
bours to establish. ' 

The “ Latter-day Pamphlets’* will only obtain a wick? reading and keep 
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up their interest their publication in tbt< light serial Ibrin. Had 
they ap^peared homjjlQte in a* volume, we believe that they would soon 
have beei) numbered Hvith his “ Chartism^’ and his Past and Present”— 
%vorks which arc Sf.^arooly kuo*A’n. 


LINES ON THE TOMB OF MADAME LANGHANS, AT HINDELBANK, 

' « NEAR BERNE. 

, Madame Langhaiis was the wife of tlie pastor of the rural parish of llindelhaiik, 
and died in ] 790, on Easter morning, after giving birth to an infant who did not sur- 
l^ive her. A monument was erected to commemorate her many virtues and rare 
‘beauty ; it stands in the eliurch wlierc her husband officiated, and represents her as 
bursting from the sepulchre, with her infant in her arms, at the resurrection. It is 
the work of the artist Nahl, and is regarded as a chef d*cevvre of its kind ; unhappily 
it ip only in freestone, and thuLnot of the finest sort. The inscription was furnished 
by the celebrated ITaller, and concludes thus- -“ Lo here am T and the child thou hast 
given me.” * 

Slie died in her young beauty ; like a light 
That for a little season oVr the night 
Sheds its sweet lustre, and then shuts its eye. 

^rnl ill one tomb she and her infant lie : 

For she took with her to the vast unknown 
Tlio baht; for whose brief life she gave her own. 

Oil ! what a tale of ^ove and grief Y« here I ' ' 

What tides of sorrow flow'd around that bier ! 

A husband’s love — ti father's jo\ -all gone ! 

And that once happy circle, whore she shone 
Its central light and 6rc, left, like a sphere 
Robb’d of its star, all desolate and drear ! 

Ah ! who can tell what bitter tears were shed 
^When that fond wife was laid among the dead ! 

And yet her husband sorrowed not as those 
Whoaliave no liope. Up from the dust he rose, 

And wiped his tears ; and, smiling mid|t his pain. 

Cried with firm faith, Yet shall we meet again, 

1 and my loved ones. Tlfby have gone aw'ay 
To dwell with Death — yet are they not Death’s prey. 

But only foy a little season lent,” -• 

xhen for a genius-gifted roan be sent, 

And bade him in enduring sculpture tell 
Of his heart’s giiefs and hopes the clironicle. 

And there it stands — that thrilling monument, 

On which is sculptured, springing from the rent 
And sliatter’d tomb, the mother with he|^ child, 

Smiling as, ere she left this earth', she smiled. 

Her death-sleep uow' is o’er ; the night ha^ past ; 

The world’s bright Easter morning dawns at last ;* 

The Master comes and calls ; and she, with sweet 
And glad obeisance, bending at the feet 
Of Him whose Passion on tlie ruthless tree, 

Hath /rotlii all evil set her ever free, 

Holds up her babe, and er^, " Blest Lord of Heaven, 

Behold me and the child whom thou hast given.” 


W. L. A. 



THl? INVASION OF *NEPA-^. 


'‘An iron race the mountain cliffs maintain, 

Foes to the gentle genius of the plain ; 

And while their rocky ramparts round they se^ 
The rough abode of want and liberty. 

(As lawless force from confidence will grow) 
Insult the plenty of the vales below.*' — Gray, 


[What a wonderful change has come over the destiny of India! In- 
stead of an Ambassador to the Great Mogul on the plains of Hindoos- 
tan, as facetiously described in this article, we behold a Hindoo vizier 
passing the bounds of the forbidden Atiiock, and crossing the globe te 
make his salaam in a far distant island in the west, to the successor of tht 
Timor sceptre, in the person of our illustrious beloved British queen. We 
hope, therefore, to have the pleasure, quite apropos at this juncture, oi 
making our readers better acquainted with some of the features of the 
romantic kingdom of NepauL It is also highly interesting fo us Scotch- 
men to read of the effect that our native music had on the far- travelled 
ambassador at a late public entertainment, when he delighted to declare 
“ that he, too, was a mountaineer, and that such were tlie strains that 
inspired him on the battlefield.”] 

More than half a century had elapsed since the batlle of Passy was 
fought — a battle that not only decided our fate as to our existing as 
traders at a petty factory at the insignificant village of Calcutta, but 
which was, by its consequences, if successful, in the course of time to 
make us merchant-monarchs of the Mogul empu*e. We fought and 
conquered,” and^it was no longer at our option to acjeepl or refuite a 
mighty monarchy — this was forced upon us by our iie^y position^ for it 
brought us successively i^ contact with viceroys who had made tbAi- 
selves iiulependeiit in the misrule and decline of the Timor dynasty, 
and whose only hopes of security against our arms (erroneously sun- 
posing that the conquest of India was our ultimate aim), was that of 
extermination of the foreign invaders. We m^ figure to ourselves 
Lord Clive, on the morning of Plassy, like the conqnerin'Jr genius of 
England, drawing his sw'ord, and casting its scabbard into the^anges, 
^on whose banks he stood, never to be sheathed again till tlje» current of 
time* had carried that scabbard to the sea, round Cape'Comerin, and 
only to come again to light, when, after the consummating battle of 
Ooojerai;, it was drifted ashore on the Indus, and the conquering blade 
of Plassy wal restored to its sheath, amid shouts of final triumph, and 
promise of peace and prosperity to India. Then w^as the declaration of 
the Marquis of Wellesley, the greatest governor India ever saw, realisied, 
that our Indian possessions would never be consolidated and secure, till 
the Indus formed the western boundary of our Eastern principality. 
From Bengal we had proceeded in our conquering careqr to the 
Sutlej, over one vast, unvaried, interminable plhin,,rich with luxuriant 
harvests, watered by gently flowing sea-like rivers, reflecting magni- 
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ficent cities, tejnpfes, and totters, t^eeming with inhabitants, and civilised 
by ea^ern lore, antf^Cxcelling in'the most delicately wrought manufac- 
tures. All this time we kpew little or nothing of Nepaul, save that it 
an abrupt, sthpendous mountain range that bounded, on the north, 
our triumphant march to the north-west ; at tirae5> when the line 
of march lay nearer to the impenetrable-looking barrier, and when the 
rainy season lifted the misty vale, we gained a, glance of the mysterious 
'sublim«*by of pure white pbjiks, rising far beyond and far above tlie mag- 
, nilicent blue range in the foreground, whose height far surpasses our 
Joftiest Grampians, On these we gazed with conscious solemnity, the 
^effect being increased by their contrast to the vast level champaign 
expanse over which we were travelling, and contemplating the distant 
Himalaya, we experienced an overpowering sensation, in beholding a 
portion of our earth projecting its unsullied spires to such an uniinagined 
altitude in the pure azure abyrs of heaven. 

So long had these mountains been considered a kind of terra incognita^ 
even during the long dynasties of the Mahommedan kings of Hindostan, 
that about the time of Arunzebe, when the Mogul empire extended 
from those mountains to the sea, an embassy from Nepaul arriving at 
Agra jvas regarded almost as an embassage from another world. Jt is 
^recorded, that the king, at the magnificent durbar that received the 
mountaineer ambassador from these rugged regions, anxious to know 
something of the strange country, desired the envoy to describe the na- 
ture of his master’s dominions. He, by a truly Eastern, effective, and 
primitively statistical demonstration, merely held aloft his open hand, 
with the fingers expanded from each other, thus giving at least a truly 
graphic section of the successive precipitous hill and narrow vale that 
characterise Nepaul, 

* On one occasion, a scientific British traveller, Buchanan, liad been 
adcnilfteA i^jto the Vale of Katmandoo, and one or two enterprising 
ofiicers had taken a stolen glance into the outworks ot the jealous iron- 
bound* mouutaifi bulwarks, and brought back stories which we could 
scarcely credit, that so near our tropic plains* tliey had seen pine-trees, 
primroses, strawberries, hawthor^, &c, &c., and heard the notes of our 
Imme enchanting merle* About the year 1812 or 1813, the lime had 
nearly arrived when the British cannon was to bU>w open the adaman- 
tine portal^ of Nepaul. The celebrated traveller Morcroft, accompanied 
by the ^venturous and romantic Major Hearsey, had penetrated, dis- 
guised as pilgrims; to the source of the Ganges, and at the little solitary 
temple an^id the chaos of rock and cataract, ice and snow, those unsus- 
pected palmers were told by the oracular priest of the shrine, that When- 
ever two pilgrims* of the western world stood undiscovered at his altar, 
the fate of Nepaul was doomed, and would pass into the rule of a fair- 
haired race. However vagu^ that coincidence might be,^we may con- 
ceive what a thrilling effect it must bava ^ad on our adventurous con- 
cealed countrymen* The fulfilment of this pretende'^d Asian Delphos 
was at hand. 

About the time that the British conquered at Plassy, the Goorkas, a 
trilje ofTat^tat^blooded^Nepaulese, inhabiting an eastern district of the 
kingdom, resolved *on the conquest of Nepaul; and being a brave, 
jMlSwart, hardy race, easily bore %Nwn tbe more enervated and gentler 
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aborigines of the mountains, and co»!tiuered N€pa«l proper-^ and 
then, wliile we were advancing in our conquests al^aig tJje plaiiri, they 
held a parallel victorious line of inarch alqng the*mountain tojis. And 
had they been gifted with a due sense of the prowess and resources jjf 
the lowland invaders, they •would have avoided any cause <?f offeucq or 
collision, and remained contented with their accessions in their own 
proper altitudes, lloth armies had advanced as faWas the Shtlej, sub-^ 
duing in succession the different provinces on*plafn and mountaih, and 
the prize of the vale of Cashmere w*as close at hand for the Goorka • 
force ; but, in spite of British remonstrances and threatenings, the# 
mountaineers would not be restrained from qpcasionally stepping aside , 
from their own proper highway, to help theinscdves to some of the good 
things on our plains ; and no doubt the fertile fields in the vale of the 
Gtiiiges, viewed from the barren mountain sides, must have been very 
alluring to hungry uncommisse rated marauders. But, knowing the in- 
superable difficulties in carrying the tactics of European warfare into 
such a country, and the little advantage to be ^ined by the conquest 
of it, eacli retiring governor- general left the punishment of Nepaul as a 
legacy to his successor. 

The soldier governor, the noble Hastings, at last arrived in Jndia, 
entrusted with the combined high commissions of Governor-Geiienil 
and Commandei^-in- Chief. Iqdignant at the insults offered , to Great 
Britain by the mountaineers of Nepaul, he was not long in shaking 
his veteran gauntlet at the heaven-seeking hills, and despatching his 
dignified ultimatum to the court at Katmandoo, demanding apoJbgies 
for the past, guarantees for the future, or the invasion of their country, 
commenced his voyage of inspection on the Ganges, in all the splendour 
of an Eastern potentate. It was at the city of Patna, we think, that 
liis lordship received the answer to his menacing communications, it 
w'as something to the following effect, “ If you provoke us by fcfticll prc; 
sumptuous demands we will extend our territories, in revenge, ,to the 
banks of the Ganges,” “There,” said Lord Hasting, throwing I'^o 
pajKir on the breakfast talflc for the amusement of his staff, “ there is a 
hold defiance from our mountain neighbours.” His lordship imme- 
diately declared w^ar, and undertook the arduous task of chastising the 
Nejiaulese in their own stupendous fastnesses, and to carry war into a 
country unparalleled for sublimity and difficulties.* It is nd our inten- 
tion to give an account of the Nepaul war, that is the busines| of the 
historian, and has been already done j we wish to give an illustrated 
episodical description of the new and striking position in’W'hich we felt 
ourselves placed, and the highly excited feelings giv.en to the dwellers 
on the plains by such a sudden arid sublime transition. 

Lord Hastings had ordered the assault on Nepaul to be made at 
several different points along the range, ahd soon after he left his boats 
and proceeded by camp,*in a parallel line, and at no great distance from 
the loot of the mountains^ that he might be in the vicinity Cjf the scene 
of action, and receive reports of the invading army . as he mrived along; 
but, alas ! his progress was marked by nothing but disastrous despatches 
from every invading division, and he sorin found that the chaslisenieht 
of Nepaul w^as to be no easy inatteiN, The point of tfttack, which tire 
regiment to which we belonged wm destined to reinforce, was that in the 
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province of Njihn^ whicli, b^ing nearly the most western of the Georka 
conqifests, had, of q^urse, been ihore recently subdued. 

There is no gradual in^rmingling of mountain and plain on 
approaching Ncp*aul ; the hflls descend at once abrupt and sheer upon 
th^ level champaign ; the transition is in ^in instant, ahd the traveller 
may almost plant, at the same moment, one foot on the torrid and the 
other on the tieiTq>erate zone. Arrived at the<.base of the first mountain 
' rang&fOUT noble pavilioifs of the plains were abandoned for little gipsy- 
looking tents — a piece of canvass suspended on three sticks ; instead of 
,the tall camel for carrying our grand camp equipage, our beasts of 
burden dwindled into IHtle shaggy hill ponies ; the palanquin and 
charger were exchanged for a stout bamboo walking stick, while vast 
depots of strong Eurof>can peasants’ shoes lay there in readiness, to 
supply the sepoy with a more sufficient defence against flinty goat-paths, 
than the sandals of the sandyiplain. Our first sudden dive into Nepaul 
was by the channel of the Jumna. That mighty river which we had so 
long only witnessed iSowing with' its slow, deep, silent, turbid flood 
through the flats of Hindostan, now met ns in its bright, musical, and 
rejoicing course. Over the dry portions of the gravelly bed, overhung 
by confining rocky precipices, we pursued our novel and highly in- 
g tercsting line of march, encamping at last at the spot where our aerial 
ascent was to commence on the following morning. No sign of human 
dv^elling apjieared ; all wasfdcsolate and “tremendous sublimity.” 

AVe may here mention that the scene of operations in of us, 
consistqfl of two parallel stupendous mountain ranges rlsing'in succes- 
sion almost perpendicularly from the level of their base. AV e were told 
that on the summit of the first, almost right over our ]\ca<ls, at the 
height of two thousand feet, was situated the deposed rajah’s capital 
ind palace of Nahn. This, at so great an eminence, where noticing was 
to b6 seeij from our post but tiger-haunted trees and brushwood, 
appeared somAjwhat surprising. From the city of Nahn we were 
i^orraed that the mountain range made a precipitous descent on tha 
other side to flie bottom of a narrow, profoufid valley, from whence the 
succeeding range arose, in like ipanner to the first, to tl^e height of four 
thoipand.feet above our camp ; and that on the peak of Jeytnck, five 
huni^ed feet still higher, the enemy had taken up his fortified position. 
AV^e retired to r^t, for the first time since our arrival in india, lullabied, 

, in the Jpnguage of Ossian, by the “ roar of streains.” 

To men who *had, during their Indian career, only seen, day after 
day, and yearafter year, the'snn rise at once with level beams along the 
ocean^ike plain, it was with a strangely interesting and novel feeling 
in the morning, that we looked out mmn the small expanse of sun-bright 
skies overhead, from the mountain abyss, without seejng, for many 
hours after, the tropic luminary that lighted them up; and most 
delicious it was, instead of looking out oituThe dull, diy, unvaried plain, 
to see aroutid, dashing water, dewy caveimi, apd ivy-mantled cliffs. An 
early breakfast over, we* prepared for the ascept, the nature of which 
will be best understood hj conceiving, if possible, a turnpike stair with 
twp thoAisapd steps. So $te^, are the mountain-sides, that the easiest 
asoe]^i«g*lms been found, to be, by taking two steps first to the 
^lp|p||4nd then to the left, in zigzag fashion. The order was given to 
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advance in such a lino of* march as l^ad never before lain before either 
the Europeans or natives. The officears, leaving tjieir pbnies to /ollow 
in the rear as they be*8t might, joined the file-rank •Sn foot, and we be- 
gan to scale the mountain. Loud resoundirig peals of laughter was our 
music band ; At was like a holiday excursion to schoolboys, -for the first 
time permittcci to ascend icTthe top of the highest Highland mountains. 
This was all very well for a little, and the active and younger Mton 
and Indian pushed nobly on, bending and pighing bver'their walking-® 
sticks; but many of the veterans, long unseparated from charger, 
elephant, and palanquin, felt it a most arduous task, and one more* 
suited to their will than their pow’cr. Some mountaineer natives iif 
the train now taught those who had ponies And wished for their aid, a« 
new and laughable mode of bringing them into play to assist us in our 
toilsome progress. A tent-rope was brought and placed across the 
breast, forming traces extending a yard or two in the pony’s rear. Hie 
end of these traces the gentlemen were directed to twist round their 
hands, and, holding fast, to lean back with their whole body, at right 
angles with the mountain. These hill ponies, being all trained to this 
mode of harness and draught, understand well what is required, and on 
they move ; all that the gentleman has to do is merely toJift one foot 
after another in succession, which, by the advance of the pony, is brought, 
nolens mlem^ again in contact witli the path. It is interesting to observe* 
the tact of these little animals ki their aerial progress ; they never shpnk 
from their duty, or attempt an inviting retfeat, but ever and anon, to re- 
cover their breath, make, of their own accord, a decided stop, witli their 
legs arrested in advancing position, graceful and firm as statuary* and 
oh for Punch’s pencil to give it and tlie honourable gentleman reclining 
at the end of the traces in the rear, for an illustration of his next num- 
ber ! Of his own accord, having recovered his wind and strength, tho • 
noble creature again moves upwards with his human appendage. I 
shall never forget the scene upon coming up with ong of tfie oldest, 
noblest, and bravest subadars (native captain), whose qply drawback was 
his great obesity. On th^ plains his bearing had always^ been an alnSost 
caricature military erectness. Alas, what a change was here ! I now 
beheld him with his brave turban off; his scarlet coat unbuttoned to the 
breeze, and, not being able to secure the assistance of a hill pony, lie 
had called into requisition two young stalwart sepoys, ^^th a hand in 
each of theirs, he lay back at the same angle as the gentleman behind 
the pony ; only using, like him, his legs mechanically up and^own, in 
cdmpliance with his go-a-hcad supporter^ helpless as a child, with liis 
fine. broad face expanded parallel to the skies, whilst his hoary locks 
drooped, agreeably to the laws of gravitation, dii’ectly to the earth. 

“ Wiiat^is all this, subadar?” said 1; “ wliat has come over you ?” The ^ 
brave, good,* old man, no doubt a little ashamed at his ignoble and 
unmilitary position, resolved, however, as. he could not put “ a stiff 
back to a stae 4)rae,”1to put a good face on what he could not help. 

Sir,” said he, I am Mekkr (helpless). You ask what has come over 
me. 1 reply, I am overcome by the mouqtains;' I am vanquished at 
last.” ^ , 

After this fashion on wc toiled. We niet tvith. nothing humi^ft on 
our upward progress ; dense tiger-hunted woods and focks bounded* the 
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About half-way up the mouiAain, we,wcre much surprised on 
seeing all at once, •a little to'the ^ght of our path, a field-officer’s large 
plain p&vilion standing pitched in the jungle. Or! inquiring we found 
that old Joe, the raajof of a (|ptachment, who had preceded us, in spite 
of..his age and infirmities, had attained this altitude, but wa$ unable, 
with all the*mountain contriVifftices, to proceed further; the thing was 
infpracticable. Unable^to as^nd, and disdaining to retreat, he resolved 
|o hold^tllc position h^ had attained during. the campaign; and all 
allowed that the intrepidity required on his.part to abide in this solitary 
»spot, surrounded by ravenous beasts of gre:^^ and inviting, by his unpro- 
tected situation, the roving, predatory bands of the enemy, was greater 
♦than bearing his share in jlII the conflicts that could possibly take place^ 
during the Nepaul war. Finding, however, that his was to be a stand- 
ing camp, he resolved, after the old Bengal fashion, to make his abod^,^ 
in 'the wilderness as comfortable as possible. With great difficulty’ 
had, therefore, contrived to g^ his large tent of the plains conv^ 
piecemeal to this unwonted encamping ground, and there, puttirw^em^ 
togetlicr, might really be said to reign the prince of the des^tiv'^wil I 
time, or the gen lie reader patience, I think I could furnish.^iltintcrest- 
ing episode <jn old Joe, who ^vas indeed a character of the (?flvc school ; 
but we* must leave him for the present in his jungle and glory, and per- 
Jiaps shall give him a call on our way back to the plains. 

It is curious to observe how circurnstaijces change our appreciation of 
things. Jn Scotland a mass t)f nettles is to some people a disagreeable 
sight, associated with the description of the sluggard’s garden and the 
weed^ envenomed sting ; but the sight of them on the raountain^side of 
Nepaul w'us hailed witli a shout of exultation. “ Bring me,” said a 
waggish young officer to a sepoy, a slip of that plant, Jack.” Jack, 
0^61’ eager to serve his officer, rushed forward to cull a stalk ; but what 
a rebound took, plaice amid the shout of laughter from tlic Kuropeans, 
and wbndement and pain from the stung Hindoo. A somewhat affecting 
scene took at the first pine-tree that was met on' the marcli ; a 
yq^ng Highlander ruhhed forward, and fondly embraced it. 

The lower phrts bf the mountains were beginning to darken in with 
tlie sbadet^ df Evening, when, through the foliage overhead, suddenly the 
summit of -the mountain was seen, crowned with domes, and minarets, 
tomplbs, pal^es, and handsome dwelling-houses. ♦In most other Cbmi- 
tries the top^of a mofintain two tho^nd feet high is gcneraUy^left to 
nature’s solitary desolateness ; here tlie character was most inter^ngly 
reversed, and after a da^^’s journey up a gloomy, uninhabited m0untaiti||j 
the haunts pf* bears, tigers, dnd elephants, we entered an elegant city, 
with its hustling market, cheerful streets, with elegant #hifce stuccoed 
houses with their arched porticoes, teu 0 tm lighted for evening service, 
and vocal with sweeter Hindoo vesp^'l^an ever I heard in the cities 
of the plain ; whilst tiie noble palaj#^|^he old dynasty of Naim, on the 
most elgvatefl part bf the city, the whbte its crpwning cliarm. 

Our/^gi)^6ht, ]^%k5eedi»f^i^®i the city, Soon found itself on the 
verge W the northern stup^lp^s declivity of the mountain. Sheer 
down It went to a depth JKrly equal to that from which we had 
ascended* where flowed -a narrow, dimly seen river; and from it the 
second range q||v^ouata!ns, ruggeti, stern, and denuded, rose to the 
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height, as has been alrestdy observed, of four thousand feet abovft the 
plain. Along the summit of that wtld rajTge directly before us, lay tlie 
scene of operations •then going on ; *and beyond ^lem the pure white 
peaks of the Himalaya were still glowing^ with the lovely blus4ies of the 
long-set aun. From the somewhat level outline of the opposite nioyn- 
tain-ridge ju4A»^tT>tioned^rose m isolated conical emineifce five jjun- 
dred feet still higher, which I cannot better de^Vibe than by desirmg 
the reader to conceive Arthur’s Seat placed on the top of^tbitt ridge, for 
it is almost a fac-simile* Fancy, then, the pfeak of this eminedifc (Jey- 
tuck), five thousand feet abnve ^^the plain, crowned with a citadel, and 
we have realised the poeticftl allusion to ‘‘ a castle in the air/' 

^ Brave as the Goorkas were, they showed \ittle skill in the art of warj 
What a fine opportunity, and fearful advantage, they possessed to dis- 
every step of our advance up the mountain, where, by laying 
.obstacles across the narrow path, and practising the giierijla system 
from the concealment of the jungle on all*sides, they might have rendered 
an entrance into their mountains almost impracticable, or at least to be 
effected only after great delay, labour, and bloodshed. Instead of this, 
however, they retired at once to their strongholds on the peaks, which 
they considered invulnerable, and where, had they been versed in Bri- 
tish literature, they would have exclaimed in the words of Macbeth— r- 

‘‘The cry is still, they come ; dur castle’s strength 
Will laugh a siogcfto scorn ; there let them lie, 

Till famine and the ague eat thdin up/’ 

# 

The fortified peak of Jeytuok formed the eastern extren^ty<of the 
ridge. Upon a rounded eminence on the western end i 0 fe could distin- 
guish white specks, the British encampment, a, mile intervening between 
the two forces. About balf-way, but scarcely distinguishable, little dark 
mounds marked tlie position of the British batteries;, and betwixt th6m* 
and Jeytuck stood, in more prominent relief agai^ist the |nowy* range, 
a Hindoo tenipie, which was frequented, by turns, by ^orehipp^rs from 
both armies. ^ » 

Early in the following morning we reversed the Older (ff march,' by 
descending the northern side of thejnountain— less arduous hut still • 
very fatiguing journey. Having TC^^hed the bottom of the sublime 
chasm, we ascended the opposite range much in the stjde of the day 
before and just as the sun’s Is^tTays were stilhgilding tops of the 
moimi|tmSv>yc were clinibing the last feet of the eminence crooned with 
the Bluish encampment, I' shall never forget the sublimely ridiculous 
object that at this moment presented im^ to my view. . 1 was looking 
up to the turf-crowned rock just above my head, with its miniature hill 
tents, when, for the purpose of enjoying t^e evening air and contem- 
piatingf tiie^sublimity of these regionsj^ atQOping from under the low* 
entrance of one of the small pjsvilions, an officer, famed over all India 
for his surpassyig height responding breadth, i^ue^. forth, and 

then stood erect, in supernatural-likc relief against the li^plopded sky. 

I gave vent to my surprise and wonderment by exclaiming, in tlic wordsf 
of Byron, “ Bo, where the giant on the mountain stands.” On i^acbiing 
the summit, and looking round me on an oocsan-like tempe5tf.;f| jifted 
mountain billows, crested to the north with the whiteif^m cf fiiiilisitaya, * 
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that'heaved on all sides, far as thee^ could reach, with the exception 
of the^unjaubt;h«iinriaign> v^ichjlnight be considered as the sea-shore, 
I turnAi round to Viy native tutor, who was an' aspirer to the lyric 
laurel, but who, ii 4 his* lofties4 poetic flight from his native p|l|^os in 
spirit, never.expected to be at such an elevation in the body^,^d.Aaid, 
“Well, Moonshec, in writing *to your friends on the plains, hoVr will 
yoTi express your feelings at being here?” “I will merely say, sir,” 
he repli^cf, “that if tbei;p is a spot on earth more favourable than 
another for holding communion with . the skies, we have now attained 
it.*’ Our posts for the night were now as^gned us. Mine, with a party 
of sepoys, was to occupy a succession of narrow rocky ledges projecting 
4Prom the northern side of the mountain. Here we wei'e stuck up in durance 
for the night ; a false step in front would have precipitated us to de- 
struction into the fearful gulf below. My servants contrived to lower 
mf little sleeping cot to the ledge on which I stood, but tiie pleasure o! 
occupying it was greatly diminished by the danger of its sliding with 
its reposer into empty air; I found, .however, a partial remedy against 
this, by stretching out*my foot upon the stem of a solitary pine-tree 
rifted in the mountain- side. Night now “descended with clouds** on 
our more than romantic perilous post; and to crown the gloomy 
grandeftr of the whole, the breeze of night awoke its iEolian wild notes, 
4ieard for the first time after a long lapse of years, with its solemn svgh 
amopgst the branches of my native pine8.r “ And now,** said I, pressing 
my foot flrmly against the fAendly fir, “ who among the sepoys will 
give us a song on this great occasion.** “ Ah, sir,** said one of the in- 
visible gRard, “ how can you speak of singing in such a situation as 
this ?** So for that night I had. neither song nor supper. 

Wishing the gentle readers serene slumbers in less insecure resting- 
•plgices ; and, if not too tired with the first two days* journies, we invite 
them to meet us again, early in the morning, on the mountain -tops ol 
Nepaul. * 


GI]^'ILLAN’S “LITEEARY POR'^^RAITS.'* 

FIRST AND SECOND GALLERY. 

We place these two v^olumes together, though published ait an inteirval 
of four years, because another edition of the first has been announced 
as forthcoming, and because we prefer to consider them, not as indivi- 
^dual books, but as two chapters of a yet unfiniifced work# In roYiewiiig 
*them, our duties to the general reader will be particularly light, and our 
responsibilities towards the author specially heavy. Because these 
bo<%6 are precisely those wliieh the public slfc^ld read •for itself, from 
the first chapter to the last ; and l^cause the author has assumed a 
functiod of paraifiount importance in these times — a function “ wliich no 
man tp himself but he that is called,” and which ofiers to its 

the grave alternatives of the oil of anointing or the whip of 
Of this Sufbtion shall speak more at large a few pages hence. 
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And before proceeding to»the intrinsic qualities of these “ Gralleries,” 
we must pause to take a preliminary objection to th^ title. • A “ Literary 
Portrait” may mean k pen and ink sketch of the o^ltward visible signs 
which make up the personnel of a literary man, or il m^ signify a picture 
of hialhotital countenance* The Portraits” before us are not the, first, 
and cannot ba the second>*Mr Giltillan 13 too prudent to bringfrhis pen 
into competition with the burin — ^he has a higher mission than “ makifig 
faces.” In his two noblef volumes there is hardly an atteiftpt ait persona^ 
delineation ; and in essaying a draft of an author’s mental countenance, 
he would have undertaken what no right hand on earth but the one* > 
which was born with that countenance is* competent to draw. His 
WORKS are the only “ Literary Portraits ” which an author will acknow^t 
ledge or j^sterity recognise. 

True of all authors, in the main, this is especially true of the poets, 
and theirs are the names which shine most thickly down on us from rtie 
walls of these “ Galleries.” Every trufe poet is a Proteus, and every 
work of a true poet — in the whole ^nd in its parts, be those parts never 
so varied — is a jwrtrait of one of his many faces*; dagiierreotyped often 
in some moment of unwonted gesticulation, some abnormal attitude or 
expression — but portrait no less. A dewdrop blood-red with the slanting 
sun is the same dewdrop that was colder than the stars. When the 
imagination is so strong as to supply the place of reality, tbc man whc» 
owns coeieris noii impaiibu 8 ,^\& a poet. Ideal circumstances .act oij his 
other mental faculties, as real circumstaifces act on the minds of ordi* ^ 
nary men* And herein arises one great distinction between the poet and 
the pot^aster* The poet imagines the circumstances, and feeli as^a man 
under them ; the poetaster imagines feelings and all. He has no alter- 
native, for the creations of his feeble ideality cannot act upon his 
passions. The poetaster, therefore, writes in Arabesque. The pool; is, 
always true to nature, because he is true to himself; and it is happy for us 
that he speaks from a heart which if “ marred more than tha^ 01 man ” 
is still human. If the harp were as celestial as th^hand that strikes 
it, wiat mortal bosom ^could give sympathetic chords ? The p^tic 
imagination, then, is supplementary, complementary, and deplementary, 
Supplementary only as regards the circumstances, complementary and ' 
de^mentary as regards the mind, of the poet ; for we have every 6ne 
o^ hs the germs or all good and bad passions, which hXe only to* bti 
m(^ia||ted or diminished to the relative intensities of ^le character 
, This power of changing the stop of the moral ifcjelings, of 
ri^gulalihg ahd inverting the perspective of the soul; this transmutation 
which is not metempsychosis, is one of the distinguishing characteristics 
of the poet’s dremn.” Reverse the passes — lay the imagination, and 
he awj^kes from the mifmeric sleep to his normal character. ^ 

We have* been tempted to this digression by the fact that the popular 
penchant for extremes makes it very difficult to view this subject 
justly. Nothing is more true than that, in the majority of cases, a 
poet’s life does not harmonise with his works. Nothing is more fais(ib 
than to suppose a real poet ever created any character, htgji or low, 
great or small, male or female, young or old, good or bad, hui{i^ angel, 
or demon, which^ — by vix'fcue of the poe^c metastasis— i^p^nself , 
The mistake is in supposing that he is Vhat he has been 
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tem^rarily. The children of Florence weije right when cried, 
“ Seethe rnan.wl#> was in hfell ;*^^fhe blunder lies in fancying that he 
eats, (irinks, sleepvS,*^hd priiys there^. » 

To resume ; a ** Literary portrait ” is eqtlivalent to an authot'^s life 
ai^ works. A gallery of thirty-six such portraits is synonympuii .with 
a r^jspe^ablfe library. We cannot, thereforopjook upon the books before 
\\9 as such a gallery, and shall not treat them as Literary Portraits ” 
at all. We pnefer to consider them the studio-talk of an accomplished 
artist, ••*\V'e need no reference to title-pages for the respective dates of 
•Urn volumes, they arc written in every line. In the first we hear the 
lectures of the young professor, proud of his subject, fresh from his 
Jbook^ and blood- warm jo the tips of his ears. Healthy, hearty, 
vigorotis, clcar«cyed, deep-hmgod, as a mountaineer, with the fervid 
gesture of unaffected ze^il, the fine self-sufficing enthusiasm of genius 
and youth, he goes through his part in a rapturous energy, which never 
acknowledges, by one stray ghiifoe, the pre-sence of an aiuVicnce. No man 
will criticise him at the fii'st reading. The vigorous home-thrusts of his 
sh ort sentences, the earntjst thundering momentum of his long st(>ps,startle 
the reader from his critical equilibrium, and hurry him, panting, till his 
blood is up, and “ the pace is too good to inquire,” In the second, we 
have the gossip of the maturcr artist, striding, brush in hand, from 
J*avcnrite to favourite on the wall, here bringing out some old ‘^fade” 
colour with a careless passing touch, therp stopping .to point with Imir- 
brcadth pencil-tip to some unnoticed stroke, some ptmnge chromatic, 
some glaze of atmosphere. Now loud in tho enthusiasm of sympathy 
with aspiring excellence — now hushed and reverent before the consnm-" 
mated glories of some ‘^Michel pin che mortale Angelo divine!” or 
standing wrapt and earnest, as some significant face, or historic group, 
or beloved memorial, warms him to the elortuence of panegyric or 
reproof, dissertation or disquisition, elegiac sighs, or heartfelt bene- 
dictioif. •• € 

Eacl\ volume *hns its peculiar exccllepcics and characteristic faults. 
W^lay down th(? first with a warmer cheek than the second, hut wc 
feel that we ootild less easily dispense with the second than tho first. 
Some gran^ fundamental properties are common to both. Honesty, 
charity, poetry, and courage, appear to be the leading features of the 
audtor’s min(^ and these features, informed and vivified by unfatifixig 
faith, look dm from ^xry chapter in his work. And uncompleted as 
we must gonsi<ler that work, it would be injustice to view it othettrise 
than as a whole. There are some houses — Aristophanes to the contrary, 
notwithstanding— which can be very fairly bought and sold by the brick ; 
we are not now dealing with one of those. True, there are stones, "not 
a few, al>out the building which one might pict^mt and set like jewels. 
Such gems as these : “Slilton drew sometimes 6ht of othe^menV wells 
with a golden pitcher, Which consecrated and hallowed what l)e drew,” 
He plagiarised ^*as Apollo might place upon his oyvp gol^len bow arrows 
cut from the woods of Deli^ii-” “Tho Milky-way — that unbanked 
river of stars^that abyss which is foaming with worlds.” Keats’s 
genius |g^y in his body like sunfire in a dewdrop — at once beautifying 
and up.” Byron— a demoniac, exceeding fierce, and dwell- 
ing the iowibs*-” /“Paradise Lost— it stands alone uneqiialled ^ 
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Man's M^ntain*” “ Frojn the gi^,at palm of the autumn blafits ttf the 
stammering sparkle of the stars.” ‘•^The.bcean — th^ shadow ami wod 
sister of the earth.” •Or the descriptfon of Miltoxv*-unsurpas8eu since 
the Agamemnon of I saw gods ascending from the ^arili, 

and on# of thorn is an old man whose face is covered with a manth?.” 
But Mili©, brightest tessere» is not a tcsselation ; and the* fairest ^ol- 
lecti^ of stirring sentences would ill represent the poetic power»of 
some of our author's liappier passages. Such, for insianOe^ as that 
page in the review of Godwin, where thd sun-dried, storn** beaten 
figure of the Alchemist — his face pale with watching, his eyes blood-k 
shot with prayer — seems to pass you as in a cold rushing wind#; Or 
that trumpet-blast of the Avilderness — the description of the Prophet 
Israel. Or the sublime egotism of that Christian rhapsody in which he 
sets his foot upon the sun, and warns aside the universe from the path 
of his immortality. But the best tessclation — to keep up our hgurc-^-is 
not the palace it adorns ; and the best p«issage or chapter in these books 
is not the ground on which we exjicct their author’s fame to be built, nor 
dh which we rest our claim to consider them, i#tellectualiy, among the 
most important signs of our time. 

There are many single papers, and scattered pages, in these volumes, 
which would be enough of themselves to place the writer high among 
llie best intellects of the day. Such are his masterly estimate of tlie^ 
character of Brougluun— th^t isthmus uniting two times his critique 
on CobbtHt — that healthy, breejey chapter, clear, bold, and brapin’g as 
the air of a shining winter day ; his strong, earnest treatment of fcaac 
Taylor t his bravo, great-hearted comparison of Mirebeau an(J Danton ; 
the pure, I^right, fragrant, streaming eloquence, in which he sets forth 
Wordsworth^ labours ; the tine poetic deprecation, which is as near a 
description of Coleridge as one who could describe him would dare go ; 
the picturesque and living language into which he renders that stranfee,' 
rude, Avild, distortoil, portrait, which Carlyle has given ua of*.h?fe great 
sturdy soul ; Jbis aflfeptionate over-estimate of LongfelJpw (whose woras 
are r||facr golden recollection than present vision, tb^elegiac worda^/ind 
tender mien, and melloAf music, which tell some well-ifemembered talc 
of youth, than tlie poet’s outcry at J;he things sem^ or the poet’s gesture* 
at words which it is not lawful tor a man to utter) ; and his classic 
O^hibUioivof those«clusellcd statuesque creations of Lan^^r, with their 
purple light of life like the blush of a Greek •sunset d^an Athenian 
marble. Such is his chapter on Mrs llemans ; subtle ajjd simple, 
graceful and strong, generous and severe.— the leisure work of a jUv'^t 
and genial critic, waiting at ease in the boudoir of the poeiesis, and 
dip*ping her silver pen into her perfumed ink. Sqch is his tribute to 
Blizabeth Barrett Broyfjning 5 the strong, Avarm, earnest, tender speech 
— as if werg **the admdhishing smile” — of that “man my brother,” td 
whom this pure-eyed poetess has looked with such touching confideuce ; 
and such the ^acefuV homage to Herschel’s departed sister, the sister 
of his heart and Is^hours^she who so long loved “ some bright particular 
star,” and who, rif^aried with w'^tching, has at. length fallen >isleep. 
Such is the astute and fearless intimate of Macaulay — “Macaulay the 
wise” — that “gifted but not great” man, who “ has played thewftoito 
game of talent, and not the inhnitc game of genius ”• Such the masterly 
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analysis of “ Description ” in the essay on Dr Croly, Sucli is the 
critici^, brimninf with geii«ron^*acumen, on Lytton Bulwer, whose 
style is ‘vicious fronf^^ess of virtne, weak ,f)^o|qa repletion of strength.'^ 
We oouM have wished* that, while on the of Bulwer, our author 

had given us an estimate of ‘‘ King Arfchur>f jSiii only because it^ size, 
ambitions, and the trumpet-cla'hg of its debirt entitle it to notice> but 
because it would have given him the finest evidence of the j ustice of that 
t^ice distjnctioif which he has elsewhere drawn -between the gifted and 
the greStt — the eminence of development and the excellence of genius, 
. the highest man and the lowest angel Intellectually speaking, King 
Arthur is worse than a fault; it is a mistake. The author is an orator, 
and has tried to be a poet. Does he ask the distinction ? The orator works 
to move others, the poet to move himself. The whole calibre of Bulwer’s 
mind is essentially orator: c, and no amount of that cultivation, of which, 
perhaps even more than Macaulay, he is the most magnificent existing 
specimen, can pass, on this sid$ death, that inexorable line which sepa- 
rates the naiu3 from the factus. Dickens’s John the Carrier, was per^ 
petually on the verge of a joke, but never made one. Bulwer’s i*elation 
to poetry is of the same provoking kind. The lips twitch, the face 
glows, the eyes light — but the joke is not there. An exquisite snvoir 
faire h«s led him within sight of the intuitions of })oetic instinct. 
dLaboiious calculation has almost stood for sight; but his maps and 
charts are not the earth and the heaveps. Glorious as some of his 
^ novels are, a careful eye canlietect his idiosyncrasy ; in tlie verses of 
“ King Arthur it stands naked. His vision is not a dream but a night* 
mare. Y<ou have Parnassus before you, but “ the light that never was 
on sea or shore ” is awanting. The whole work reminds you of a lunar 
landscape— rocks and caves to spare, but no aimo^iphere. It is fairyland 
.trjjvelled by dark. How you sigh even for the chaos, the “ disconUa 
semirui'' of genius, while toiling through the impotent waste of this 
sterrle ma\ui<ty I 

But we are wandering from Gilfillan. Fine and startling as are 
son^ of his pages and pajiers, there is sometliing in these Yoluinci finer 
and more startling still. Here is an author who has written con amove 
J of thirty-six characters ; from Hall to Keats, from Dawson to Bailey, 
frdln Moore to Milton, from Cobbett to Shelley, from Pollok to Hood, 
from Jeffrey^ Byron, ^ from Brougham to Coleridge, from Bulwer to 
Carlyle. H A*e is a clergyman who regards “ Cain not only as Byron’s 
noblest production, but as one of the finest poems in this or any lan- 
guage. It is such a work as Milton, had he been miserable, would have 
written.” Herfe is a critic boldly renouncing his infallibility, Rosa- 
mond Gray, that beautiful story of Lamb’s, on which wc once, we regret 
to say, presumptuously passed au unfavourable opinion, but which has 
since commended itself to our heart of hearts.” Here is a poet believing 
that “ scientific culture is sure to beget scientific calm,” and preaching 
from the fulness of the belief. Here is the laborious student, standing 
side by side with the poet, and “so listening to the mcl^ies of nature, 
to the march of the eternal hours, to the severe mtiaic of continuous 
^boug|4 ^ the rush of his own advancing soul, that he cannot com- 
I lend an ear to the minstrelsies, however sweet, of men however 

.jpftad ” Here is the essayist, writing in five golden lines the noblest 
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jrecipe of history, ** a hisfory forming a transcript, af if in the shorthand 
of a superior hemg^ of the leading events *of the age ; sfbleran ir«? spirit, 
subdued in tone, graydi;,and testaLmentary in %Tiguage, profound in 
insight, judicial in imip^ill^ality, ^nd final as a* Median law in effect.’' 
Here is the keen censor yho will resist ^le temptation of great guHty 
corpse, and feeling that “fnere criticism oyer such dread dust is imper- 
tinent, mere panegyric impossible,” turn from it sighing. IJere is fhe 
genial sympathiser who can place “ the Psalnuof among ttgse odes 
by which “ the children of Israel might have tuned their march across 
the wilderness,” and listen* to Tennyson’s “Two Voices” till Death * 
seems the one thing lovely in the universe.” Here is an orthodox 
divine who proclaims that “ a powerful cause of our recent refined j%cep« 
ticism may be found in the narrow^ bigoted^ and nnworihg notions of 
Christianity which prevail.^ in the obstinacy with which they are retained, 
and in the contrast tlius presented to the liberal and fluent motion of Itbe 
general age.” Here is a man, reverend and grown, who, seeing “ that 
never yet there was an age with.so many yopng, ardent, and gifted 
spirits,” can look without jealousy on the youth he has left, and apos- 
trophise the infant Hercules, “that young mind of the time,” with 
attesting love and hope, and pride and prophecy. Here is a Celt who 
sp(‘.aks Scotch and thinks British^ and asks “aC’ his Caledontan soul 
questions which it answers from either side the Tweed. Here is 
philosopher, the friend of C^lyle, the panegyrist of Emerson, “ sitting, 
and in his right mind,” at the feet of Christ. Here is a man, burning , 
in zeal, adaraantifie in faith, but who steps out to spiritual combat with 
the difficulties of the day, crying, “It will not do now to tfkullt from 
the field under a flight of nicknames. It will not do to call our 
opponents miscreants and monsters. While we state their doubts let us 
y)ity the pain and sorrow, amounting almost to distraction and despair, 
which attended them ; and let us inquire, if we have no difljculties, 
inay'it not be became we have never thought at allP Here the sjieeu- 
lative enthusiast who can yet turn from the ideal to^he real, with eyes 
in which “a meek and tumble disciple of Jesus,” is that noble nforal 
poem suhlimer far than the “Paradise Lost.” Ay, this is the true 
“ Paradise Regained.” Here is a trained theologian, who, looking at 
the “ religious authorship of the day,” “ which represei^s the Deity as 
a drcadfiiiking of furies, whose dominion is overghadotve<^3y vengeance, 
wlios$ music is the cries of victims, and whose glory requires to be il- 
lustrated by tlie ruin of his creation” — ^that authorship whfth “would 
sacrifice all the records of creation to the arbitrary interpretation of a 
Hebrew particle,” or “ to prove Christianity the most excellent of the 
sciences, raves like a maniac against all science, and cares less for sun, 
moon,* and attirs, thaii for a farthing candle glimmering in the corner oj* 
a conventicle,” cries out in indignant reprobation, “ This, indeed, thank 
God, \»not religion.” .Here is one who has been on the heights, and into 
the depths or loubt, and everywhere finds them peopled by men and 
brothers ; who dived into the mines of disbelief, where the eye of 
the indweller \i& lost capacity sunshine — ^has stood on that mount 

of confusion where the sight is blinded with bare light, and with the 
calm clear voice of sympathy, lays bare the hearts ^of their inhahitants* 
— the sceptic of the eighteenth and the sceptic of the nineteenth ceti- 
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Itinfes.^ llerq ista compreJieiisive believer In Ood and in man, who 
asks ^ hope, and .hails in love 6very hninati to solve the great 

problems’ of the eai*t1i^who feels tbat^* to believe in man is an indispen- 
sable requisite to<a proper conception of — but looks for their 

highest resodution to that titicarthly advent^for which the weary world 
ano wearier church are beginning to pant with unutterable groanings.” 
Here is the metaphysician, theologian, philosopjier, censor, student, poet, 
find cigtfic, walking forth his vocation, with this maxim on his lips, 
bis forehead, and his phylacleries— “ Love, and yov will undeu- 
stAnd.*' 

Accepting for a moment the dictum that “ Shaksperc was the great- 
est of men becattse he was Ihe widest of sympathisers^ we shall Inwe diffi- 
culty in denying to the author of such a moral cosmos the title of a 
gr^at man. In fact, w'hen considering a book of this kind, the proper 
point of view is not literary but personal — otir business is with the 
author more than with his worki We ought not so much to ask, ‘‘are 
these portraits, or lectures, or poems, or conversations, or soliloquies?” 
but, “ wdio or what are you, George Gilfilfan, who have thought your 
portraits, or lectures, or poems, or conversations, or soliloquies, of suf- 
ficient jmpoHance to paint, sing, or say them, in the eyes and ears of 
men For this is no time for small ambitions. We leave to the silk- 
stockinged century beliind us, all sticking of flies, bombarding of 
spaivows, and fencing with buyttoncd foils; all elaborate paring of nails, 
pruning of beards, })olishing of pebbles, carving of cherrystones, and 
diletUf^ie luxury of microscopic proprieties. No man need now think 
to stand ifefbre the worlti and count the moles upon a hero’s face. 

He who w'ould come forward with the name qf critic must be pre- 
pared for nothing less than this, to sit as moderator in ihe sublime assembly 
H)f<his age. He who is not addressed to this candidature may step out 
of the sight ^nd hearing of men. It is expedient ibr the assembly that 
the chair of arbittution be filled; but we are assembled in times loo 
aw^l, ibr objects^too momentous, with gifts too imperative, and with 
det&minations too earnest, to waste any time upon unqualified aspirants. 
.Neither must the chair be filled “by commission,” lest, as Louis 
Napoleon well said of another authority (whence hath the man this 
wisdom?) ‘Mjfi>lace of eflecting a fusion of opinionj^ we only arrive at 
a neutralisatipn of forca.” The youth of that age in which “ there never* 
were so many young, ardent, and gifted spiiits,” have come to^ethoi*. 
We will Have no dictator or king, for “ the former things are passed 
aWAy;” not a leader, even, for we know not as yet who is “as Saul 
atnong his companions not a president, for we are unorganised ; Vrot 
a chairmafi only, for we are “in pemiafience.” But we would hail 
gladly some lay elder, some apostolic ^fepiscopos, who, com|ng to us by 
the right divine of superior wisdom and superior love, young enough to 
“ be touched with the feeling of our infirmities,” too old to be “ tempted 
like as we are” — ^learned in all that has been — hopeful in all that will 
be, and heedful of all that is— with one hand clasping Carlyle’s, and 
touching with the other the hem of tfee garment of tlie LoBD^shonld 
sit down in the midst of i|s with the light of the future on his face, the 


* See page 415 ef the “Second Gallery. “ 
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ivind of the past stirring the unsilvered loeks about jhis ears, and his 
eyes turned now witl^^tentouess to tlie earth, and npw with trust lo the 
heavens. To repeat : thev)taoderatoi^ whom we fetjuirc must jtiot seek 
to bo a tutor — for some of lis are born to teach ; nor must he degen^ate 
into a servant — for the young must not r*ule till they have iconqncked ; 
no autocrat — for he comes lo develop not his own power but ours 
demagogue — for we think little of numbers, we who have 6et,at nought 
the universe of men — tb*e peoples, and tongues, and language^, :of the 
innumerable past. 

As the alchemist subjects the forces of nature, he must tame us hy the ' ’ 
]>urged pre-eminenceof fasting, and watching, and prayer, and knowledge, 
and patience. He must stand before us as thc*virgin before the lion ; be ’ 
must ride us as the ship the sea — by the skill of earth and the winds of 
heaven. We must find the critic, the theologian, and the philosopher, 
with the soul of a saint, and the smile of^ fi*iend, and the face of a man. 
Critic, theologian, philosopher — a word of these. Unhappily, Criticus 
is a large gen us. "i'he most frequenWritic is a kind of spiritual mechanic, 
an adept in literary mensuiiktion, a solemn-faced artisan, mighty in 
scales and gauges, who takes his stand upon avoirdupois and the foot- 
rule. This man tries the line of beauty by the perpendicular, and 
throws it aside with the superiority of a carpenter ; or he weighs the 
gas of genius on his steelyards, and casts from him in disdain the im- 
ponderable skin — sometimes, by good fortune, into the fire of his hearth, 
where it explodes to the singeing of his l^ard and the scorching of his 
eyes-— haply, also, to the burning of his house and the confiagra^jon of 
a city. A grade higlier, and he has done all when he has given you 
the gravity of the sun, and the square yards of the holy of holies. A 
grade higher, and he is a chopper of dog-latin formulae, a master of pre- 
cedents, a doctor of authorities, a very alphabet of the letter of the law. • 
A grade higher, and heisatailoresque Lavater,in the outward v^ihle sign 
oracular. Higher still, and he is the pen and ink general of engineers 
(deep in sapping and mining, scarp, counterscarp, approiiphes, covmcd 
ways, and eveyy art of aisault, entry, or reconnoissanco from withemt), 
who draws you, by his science, a plan of the beleaguered town in black . 
strokes, that serve alike for street ariU river, field and garden, inn ajid 
temple, eat and pal^jM^e, things public and private, liolj^iid profane ; 
and who stands at last an inmate, but no citizen, jn the h<»rof the city 
whose walls his bombs have dismantled, and whose homes and sacred 
places his entry has made desolate. All these men begin fr^ witJimi; 
the true critic commences fnm within. His first care, is to apply the 
idiosyncratic rule of each to the j>erfomiance of each, and show where 
each is to himself untrue* He cannot damn Carlyle because he is not 
Addison or J?ope. He dare not think that a volume is to be demolished • 
by an article; and the “ Sartor” answered by a review ; but be may fear- 
lessly assay the thoughts of this great thinker, by tes^? which the 
thinker himself would acknowledge ; may show him, for instance, how 
often he mistakeaarcdiicttb ad ahsurdum for a demonstration — ^how often 
the sorites on w:hich he relies is ;%tit the Greek analysis which should 
have proved the futility of his hypothesis, and how often m,an eager 
overbelief in his own imagery, he declares of fiis facte what is onljf true * 
of his metaphors, like some Egj/ptian priest^ who should tcaoh of the utlseen 
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tmIliB all that he cmld prove ^ the ppinted hieroglyph. Out of thine ow5 

tnotttk/' must ^ tne only fortnuluiof condemnation for the ordinary critic 
in these Jtirnes* Tfiftre is no presumption in this, * So far and no fanhet 
he dalre* • * 

’ But ther<| is a yet higher kind of critic, unhappily rare upon tl^ earth, 
wttb, adding to the judicial faculties muclf of the poetic instinct, has 
been induced by directing circumstances to exercise it otherwise than in 
€Yritte^*poetry. To him only belongs the higlf function of discerning of 
prophets. And this man — this angel in plain clothes — this wxtj ot^tgog — 
’ shall recognise the children of light by the freemasonry ot kin, is the 
literary want of our time. For those “ dryasdust” men of precedent — those 
•men who killed Keats, maddened Shelley, and damned Byron, arc bad 
enough in the tamest, placidest, and most definite of times. But in these 
years of disorganisation, anarchy, and universal melde, when everything 
that can fight — young and old^ rich and poor, good and bad, venerable 
and contemned — has girded, or is girding on its armour to the battle-field 
of the nations, who he€;fls commissiojis signed by overturned dynasties — 
** articles of war,^’ to which bag-wigged r^ments stepped, last century, 
the minuet of polite slaughter — or orders of the day, which fulmiued to 
listening P2urope the length of a jacket or the colour of a feather? Who 
cares for the gazette at Armageddon ? 

Thr critic op this age must come baptising with water. 

fie who coraeth after me!'' must be ^lis cry. By his soul he must 
, declare upon whom “ the >^pirit descended" — no matter from what 
Nazareth “ the good thing" comes. He must not disbelieve the 
seeing of his eyes, even though the denunciation of the Anointed 
should be against the priests of the temple and the stones of the 
holy place — though Caiaphas order him to judgment, and the Pilate 
• of universal empire assign him his portion with the transgressors. 
Nevei; w|is there a time when the functions of the great critic should 
be ’exercise! with a more awful and prudent care. In the words of 
Divine* lips, applied to an age which had many points of resemblance 
to bur own, “ the kingdom of heaven sufferettf, violence, and the violent 
, taketh it by force." Men's hearts are failing them in doubt and fear, 
and for looking after these things; and men which are coming upon the 
earth. To be^ herald of advent is the first great duty, the diagnosis of 
a seer the fij^t great sj.udy of the critic in such tiifies — to separate the 
gifted from 'the giftless — to know the men of Pisgah from the maniacs 
of Delphf— the gesture of the prophet from the grimace of the python ; 
and in the discharge of this mission, to him first is spoken the adjuration 
of the apostle, “ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for some have 
thereby entertained angels unawares." 
c In this age, therefore, the true critic's duty is with men, ratljer than 
with their works — tvith their works only in so far as %bey are the 
miracles which attest the man. Let us now see our moderator " as 
theologian. The essential qualities of the religious student in all ages 
are npt within our province here. We have te^do with him as he re- 
lates tQi|iresent wants ; and perhaps the first qualification indispensable 
in him this^ that he be ** a man of the age," according to wdy and 
man of tljp agC,^ According to mm — that he belong to the cycle 
rather than to the ieentury^to the thousand years rather than to the 
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“ day.” lie will thus inlmbit an era^ beginning with the apostles, 
ending with the day and hour of wdiiQh “khoweth n8 mfcn.” It must 
be his to demonstrate* the unity of that era. Hawhg free transition 
therein, it will be his to remove that debris of agdk wljich hides^the be- 
ginning from the end. It must be his to accept at once the ^living pre- 
sent and the remote past, »nd point to those marks which, as in gulf- 
riven rocks, proclaim that they are in essence one. Hearing Eraersoft 
declare the universality cf the human soul, hp must ar^e thop^e the^ 
present adaptability of apostolic institutions ; and when Carlyle preaches 
that blessedness is better than happiness,” he must remind him first 

cried, “ Seek ye first the kingdom of God.” Having an infinite faith in 
the word, he must have as steadfast a faith in the works of God, and 
be frightened at nothing when he is once convinced that it is- Believing 
that the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters 
cover the sea,” he will open his ears with religious awe to every ssound, 
liowcver harsh and distant, of the advancing deep. In the Communist 
he sees the blind savage forging, wit^ blasphemy on his lips, the chains 
liiat are to bind his children’s ehildren to God, and framing a machinery 

giant centralisation for an ** Omniarch ” of whom he little dreams ; and 
in every blood-stained sans-euloite, who shouts “ Liberte, egalite, fra- 
lernite!” he secs a pioneer of that yet far-off, universal church, vfhere, 
beneath “ the law of liberty,” ecjuality shall be consummated, under him 
who is no respecter of persoiis, and fraternity made perfect, .among 
those children of One Father, whose first etirthly duty will be to “love 
as brethren.” 

Believing, in a higher, holier sense, in that “ good time ooming,” 
which the instincts of men, “like those blind motions of the spring, 
wdjich show the year has turned” already, attest, it must be his to call 
science to the side of religion — display the law of progress, which ha| 
made the world of the Saurian the world of man — point to that next 
step in the sublime procession, which is to make the world ef fiien the. 
world of angels — demonstrate that the prediction is as the shadow of the 
history, and show the uni^ of word and work, “ the twp-celled hedVt 
beating *vith one full strode — life.” But he has a yet sterner, more 
awful, and more glorious task. “ A witness at the nuptials of truth and 
beauty,” it must l>e his to prepare religion for her marriage with philo^ 
sophy ; it must be hiS to strip from her the garments of thdVworld, and 
to array her “ in fine linen, white and clean.” De*termined,*in matters 
of faith, to know nothing among us but “ Christ and him cruciiled,” he 
wUl set himself, body and soul, to verify the features of Christ. And 
he will commence his work with severe self-purgation— with much 
plucking out of noxious eyes, and hewing off of offending arms — vowed 
to cleanse the temple, though it be with his heart’s blood, and to show 
that there is a^Christian heroism above the infiexibility of Manlius and 
the fortitude of Scmvola. 

When the tbtiologiail has done his part in preparing religion for 
philosophy, it will |^ the holiest duty of the philosopher to prepare 
philosophy for reli^oh. That duty, alas ! is still prospective. We have 
to do with the specific obligations of the man of our ^y. “ do, 
and leave not the other undone,” is, in its broadest and highest extent, 
gJie maxim for the philosopher of this age. A seeker of things^ not wordsy 
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he\ill often discover unity of fact in opposition of language, and will 
often ' see in apparent extremes the counterparts of a divided truth. 
He will oftenest — and say well — not in medio^ but in ambohus tutissi^ 
Like the aygel"in the Apocalypse, he must hold a book open, but 
lift qp his right hand to heaven. To him a present God must explain 
t\\% univers*e. A theistic mudt take possession of every evidence and 
argument of a pantheistic philosophy. He will translate natural law, the 
^ustom^f Gotl ; miraclej will be to him neither impossible, nor incon- 
sistent, nor insignificant; a verbal revelation to the mind of man will 

• seem to him as natural and necessary as a principle of gravitation for 
his body ; cause and eifect will be (who has proved them more ?) the 

n order of divine action ; great and little things will be alike wonders ; 
and he will smile at the complacent sciolism of a day not yet gone by, 
which explains one mystery by discovering another, and thinks it less 
divine that the meeting of two transverse nebular streams in heaven 
should give the incipient rota?ion to their atoms, than if the hand of 
God had bowled the round planet spinning into space ! 

But though the true* place of the philosopher is on the throne of hea- 
ven — and from that height alone he must endeavour to see the universe 
— he will remember, that neither he nor his human bretliren can act at 
that Hbight, and that the perspective of creation thence is far other than 

* what ii is, or ought to be, when viewed from the seat of the moralist in 
the centre of the heart of man. Henca the moralist is often wrong in 
the theory, and the philosopher in the practice of religion. The one 
makes a mortal of Omnipotence ; the otJicr would l)e a god before his 
time! He alone who coinbines the theologian with the philosopher de- 
scends from his vision-height, the profoundest of optimists ; and while 
believing of the universe that it ** is very good,” accepting, without let 
<jr limit, that ‘‘ wdiatever is, is right,” can yet remind Carlyle and Ger- 
man]^ that they have often confounded the human and divine office — 
.what is'*rig#it in human duty with what is right in Divine dispensation ; 
and that a fair ^plication of their morality w^ould make a saint of that 
m(8n who shouliT import the cholera and inoculate the plague. 

The philosopher of this age must have neitTicr master nor disciple. A 
faith in the goodness and the imperfection of our nature must teach him 
ttiat he cannot by possibility be right who wholly beJieves or disbelieves 
in any maty He must be a profound student of afiaclatics. The great 
Expounder of the “ truth in things false,” and, if we may so say, the 
falsehooal in things true, he must wage sleepless warfare w ith the un- 
natural creations* of the tongue — the bugbear Simulacra, which begin 
and end in language. (He who could lay them would redeem our^age.) 
Above all, and comprehending all, the philosopher of the time must re- 
member that the young mind of the age, whether inddel or Christian, 
will accept only a philosophy in the best sense transcendental — liot a phi- 
losophy which explains the beautiful by showing that man has always 
had a s\veet tooth,” but a philosophy which, fteither.idolising nor de- 
grading the beautiful and the true, shall set them in reverent love upon 
the steps of that throne, whereon sits something which we need a new 
faculty j:o comprehend. Such a philosophy, for instance, as shall explain 
oup love of beauty andr truth, our sense of the sublime, our feelings of 
wonder and woAhip towards the material or the spiritual, by no love of 
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snqrar or fear of death, ’’.but by skowing that they are obedient to^ex- 
citing causes, in the proportion of tke re6emblancc*of •those causes to 
some one or other of the attributes of God, and by i/iferring that* he has 
endowed us with this involuntary disposition tcfwards the dfvine— an 
energic philosophy, radiating directly from the throne of eternal power 
—a natural philosophy, graj(^itating like nature, not only to the centri of 
the universe, but to the centre of creation. • 

Thus briefly and imperfectly we have endeavoured to give thg charac^ 
tcristics of the Isocrates of our time — the critic, theologian, andT philo- 
sopher in one, which that man must aspire to be who comes forward ii> 
these days as the spiritual adviser of their ruling and rising spirits. 
Are lliese the characteristics, latent or patei\t, of the author of the two. 
volumes before us ? Let every reader, bearing those characteristics in 
mind, search and judge for himself. We confess that we have risen 
from the perusal of these books with very decided opinions. That Mr 
Gilfillan has already arrived at all thd^qualifications of that “ mode- 
ratorship,” to which, or to utter rejection, he must address himself, we 
are not prepared to say. That there are points*in which he has not yet 
seen or reached all that the age requires of him, we unequivocally affirm ; 
but that he possesses such powers, properties, and aptitudes for this 
office, as liave been combined by no other modern author, is a convic- 
tion from which, we think, the impartial reader cannot escape. That 
his first book bears the stamp of youth (a glorious blemish), and that 
his second has here and there the marks (ff haste and preoccupation, his 
wannest admirers will readily admit. They arc evidently — what the 
preface proclaims the second to be — the recreations of a mind employed 
in loftier labours — essays written in the intervals of authorship — the 
very holiday-work of genius. “Have you read Gilfillan’s first Gal- 
lery?” was asked in our hearing. “I never read poetry,” was the la- 
conic and sufficient reply. We have eksewhere said, the poet works *to 
move himself; the orator to move others. To an obedience to tllislatv, iji 
the first volume, and a temporary oblivion of it in the second, we nipy trace 
the excellencies and defects of both. The tcmperamenttif Gilfillan’s ntind 
is poetic. In the first voliftne he gave it scope, and wrote for himself; in 
the second his eyes are too often upoi^the audience. In the first, conse- 
quently, we put down the book, or the chapter, with a sharpened appetite ; 
in the second we are sometimes tempted to remind our author, that, on 
earth as in heave^i, men are not “ heard for their*much speaking.” Let 
him compare the noble tribute to liis father, in which he wrote neither 
to public nor critic, but to his own overflowing soul^ with the style of 
some other essays in the same volume, and he will understand us. Evi- 
dences of subordinate attention break on us, as might be expected, here 
and there, in the shape of what, in the work of so deep a thinker, we 
pass ovjjr asithe half thinking of a careless moment, the shot of a bow ’ 
half bent. To some such moments we set down much of the critique 
on George Da\^son, and some of the remarks on Charles Dickens. The 
lecturer on Things not seen,” and “ Popular Proverbs,” can hardly be 
accused of a want of reverence for ‘‘the mysterious,” or for “ the past.” 
In such a moment, too, he must have suffered the brilliant monbeulism 
of that literary cyclops, Croly, to address, unrebuked, creatidn tc^ the 
created — to make a sermon of the universe, and a preacher of his God. 
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The emanation oi^ Divine ipind ipust be fuH of Divine attributes, as 
surely as the thought of marf is coloured by his character ; but to sup- 
pose that; we can y6«*compass the purpose of the Emanation, is to sup- 
pose that the won® winch feeds upon the brain can conceive the glorious 
visions whicji have informed it. In such a moment, also, (we think) our 
author has allowed himself to require too apparerd a purpose in the works 
of^ human genius. Whatever pui’pose may be in a poet’s life will bo in 
his wofhB ; bu£ any moregObvious purpose in them than the cast of his 
mind and the selection of his subject involve — any straining at “ a mo- 

• *ral,” beyond what the natural treatment of that subject exhibits, is a 
special pleading of which the true poet will not be guilty. The best 
‘^poctry is oftenest no more than eoc^udation — ^whether, as in Byron, the 
bloody sweat, or in Tennyson the fragrant breath and tears of myrrh, 
or in Coleridge the luminous efflorescence of the electric light within. 

But all these things are blemishes which our author can shake off' 
like the dew ; passing clouds in a landscape, wherein, like Claude’s, the 
very shadows arc soakqd in light. Jn estimating the natural place of a 
strong mind, we must look, •not so much to the temporary position in ils 
orbit, as to the centre, from which the circle of its beliefs and sympa- 
thies is described. The radii of two orbits may be equal, and the ares 
for a tihie may be coincident, and yet the centre in the one case be be- 
^fore, ard in the other behind the age. 

We look, therefore, on the shortcomings of a mind like Gilffllairs 
* with no fear of the future. To such a mind all things are possible. 
For such a mind we feel convinced there is no place of rest. For such 
a mind it^is not a matter of choice or ambition, but of inevitable neces- 
sity, to ascend in due coui*se that chair of which we have already spoken 
— to become the common measure of rising genius — the central truth 

* ii\ the intellect of our time. 


VOICES OF NATURE. 

« 

Tlie moonlight winds plac 'd through tljp leafy trees, 
Making sweet music o’er the sleeping flowers; 

The old stars td!d the hours, 

.yid, like the swell of mournful s>Tnphonies, 

^fhe ocean surges, wafted by the breeze, • 

• Echoed among the bowers. 

1 caught the solemn music — bent the knee, 

Joining the glorious hymn of Love and Liberty ! 

Across the far-blue Morgen Lwnd^'* the storm 
liung its dark mantle, and the gatlicring clouds 
Came down like sable shrouds 
Over the distant mountains. Heavy, wann, 

With a sepulchral breath, the dead air bung 
As waiting to be stirr’d. The lightmng’fiash’d 
Rapid and far, rains dash’d, 

Swelling thetnountain torrents. Each a tongue 
Proclaim’d in loudest accents, We are free^’— 

Jn thrilling concert sung, 

The Amc all glorious song of Love and Liberty ! 
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• 

The wild night ^iuda howPd down the mountain passes ; 

The crescent moon steer*^ like a» fairy bark, • » 

'Mid reefs of vapour dark, 

And silver'd with her beams the waving grt-sses^ 

Or lighted up the pine-tree's sombre masses, 

On the far hill^. The sea-bird caught the gleam 
On her white wing — the beam 
Reveal'd the mountain torrent's sxmrkliiig spray, > 

Its fountain free: * 

Field, river, ocean, tree, 

Join’d the all glorious lay—: 

Chaunted the same glad hymn of Love and Liberty ! 

The round sun climb’d the zenith, shining down 
Into the bosom of the fragrant rose. 

A deep and sweet repose 
Hung over the thick wood, and ^lbt a frown 
Darken'd the placid lake : the river play'd 
With the bright yellow loths-flowers, and^aade 
A thousand rainbows as its waters rose 
Jn crested foam. Each beautiful and free, 

In noon-day jubilee, 

Chaunted the joyous hymn of Love and Liberty ! 

The huri’icaiio with fierce and rapid motion, 

Cross’d the blue deeps from which the planets gleam'd, 
Aurora-splendours stream'd 
With roseate hues, down on the floating ocean ^ 

Of rain and storm cloud, that in wild commotion 
Roll'd on from polo to pole. The stormy north 
Its golden bands sent forth, 

Flick'ring athwart the zenith with a light. 

So spiritually bright. 

Making the vault of night 

One gorgeous mantle, gemm'd and clasp'd with gold ; 

And, ever as of old. 

When sang the morning stars, they whisjier’d me — 

“Joyous we are and free,” ^ 

Still chifUiiting that old song of Love and Liberty ! ‘ K. B. 


• REMINISCENCES OP ROME AND ROMANISM, 

. DURING THE DAYS OF THE LAST REPUBLIC. 

The lonely, ageworn, and majestic in decay appearance of Rome, as 
you approach ij; from •the south, makes an impression on the imagina- 
tion, which no subsequent experiences of travel can efface, or even 
sensibly modify, * The traveller seems as if he gathered in, in one view, 
the whole mysterious history of this wonderful city ; and it appears as 
if nothing remained even for the city itself to explain, whdh h^ will 
have entered it, which is not suggested in some dim way to the feeling, 
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as he moves, poijde^i^ng, iowarJs the gates, throilgh the dismal Campagna. 
It is impossible to above fhe tide of ideas whicji rush in from every 
point of the prospect*: .due, not to any crowd of details in it, but to the 
suggestive immensity of the conceptions with which the Eternal City is 
invested. IVie world’s history is involved in its own. Nor, partly 
o\%uig to fact, and partly to fancy, does he Sec anything absurd, or in 
the least ii>expljcable, in associating the tale of humanity with the relics 
Ijiiig o«f before him. • 

I say relics: for, even when you enter the papal city, everything is 

* coloured by antiquity ; but still more is the term true, as you look upon 
Itorae from a distance, across the solitudes of the Campagna. It was 
About eleven o’clock one hdt day in April of 1849 that, leaving Albano, 
I began to descend by the Appian Way into the Roman plains. I 
hai} walked but a few steps when the Campagna came in view ; and, 
almost instantly after, a grey collection of stones, like the ashes of an 
extinct fire, rose out of the bosom of the wide desolate region. Tlie 
road ran down into the ivaste, twisting away into the heart ol' it towards 
Rome, till it seemed to narrow into a footpath, and at last to lose itself 
altogether, before it reached the city, some ten or twelve miles off. 
Shapeless ruins, with a few stripes of arches, sprinkled the bare prc^s- 
pect. Looking inquisitively towards Rome, 1 sought to descry the 

^' domc of St Peter’s. A hazy atmosphere, and a confused pile of' cloud 
that skirted tlie horizon, hanging over the city, hid it from the sight ; 
hut, looking up again for relief, lo! against the lurid sky stood out 
the cupola of the pontids ! By this time the city was gathering into 
shape and order around the august object. I seemed able to rest witii 
certainty on the Capitol and the Palatine, A few hours brought me to 
the gate of San Giovanni, I entered. 

• ^iNobody could have done so at that moment, whether Papist or Pro- 
testant, vyithout a conflict in his mind between the new and the old : 
Rqween Rome under the Triumviri and the Constituent Asse mbly of 
tlii^ period, and Rome with a pope in exile, the craft of centuries seem- 
ing to totter, and the characteristic associations of the city itself disa]>- 

. pearing before the modern ideas of a young a:id v Igorous republic. 
Everything met with along the foad, coming from Naples to Rome, 
indicated ctenge, even an overthrow. Not only were the border 
towers fortified, and straggling troopers found everywjiere, scrutinising 
every symptom of the c^fpccted approach of the enemy ; but groiq)S of 
quiet villigers, in the squares and high streets of their little towns, were 
to be seen eagerly attempting to discuss the new problems which the 
republic had given them to try their wits upon and solve ; and, v.diat 
was yet more significant, the walls of every garrison and public building 
, were scrawled over with rude oaths and execrations, l^tokeping, by 
their brevity and clenching power, how, for the moment' at least, the 
general sentiment was one of immitigable hate tq wards the Papacy and 
tlie rule of the sacred college. " 

The indications of this feeling were distributed over everything that 
came in one’s way, on crossing the frontier between the Neapolitan and 
Roman States. But the fact, in the form rather of contempt, or, to be 
yet iuore exact, expressive of the very general and profound bi*eaking- 
up Of superstitious reverence for the Pope and Cardinals (not, as will 
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be afterwards explained, pf Komanisin, properly so called), met mtT in 
a half affecting, half ludicrous way* beyc^Ad the states .of the church, 
even at the portals o£ Gaeta, where the Pope was’^hen harbouring. 1 
had reached on Saturday the Mola di Gaeta, a small town built on tlie 
highroad between Naples and Pome, and forming, if one may so say, a 
lodge to the fortified city gf Gaeta, which rises on a bold •[:>romont(y*y, 
a pleasant morning’s walk distant, and runs down to the edge of rfie 
blue waters, that flow into its sparkling bay, lined by .orclAijds, then 
in the golden bloom of these luxuriant pahs. The sanctity ‘of tlft 
next day, and a desire to see the Pope, disposed me to pass the forenoori ^ 
at Gaeta, and pick up what religious impressions the symbols and cere- 
monies of Romanism could affoi’d to a child of the rival church ; especially^ 
as I learned that the Pope himself was to preside in the cathedral ser- 
vices, attended by his state of Cardinals and other titled functionaries. 
Arriving at the military outworks, and presenting my passport before 
the southern gate, 1 was hastening to tnove on, when 1 was stopped. 

“ This passport is for Rome, signore.” “ True,” I replied, “ and I am on my 
way thither.” How !” retorted thb soldier, “ road is by the Mola. 
You cannot enter.” I I’cmonstratcd. My passport was handed to the 
chief officer of the guard. “ Why, signore, ’tis impossible. Your pass- 
port is for Rome ; and here, you enter Gaeta.” 1 explained my [position, 
— a stranger from England ; eager, most eager to see the Pope, the ^ 
spiritual father of so large a jjortion of Christendom. “ What will you 
see about him ?” was the answer, in a whisper ; “ his holiness is like otlau' 
men ; ” and here he grinned in my face, as much as to say, the clay is 
over for all that humbug. As 1 slowly traversed the Caiiipa^na,53atcli- 
ing, in glimpses, 

*^The city, that, by temiKj. ance, fortitude, 

And love of glory, tower’d above the clouds. 

Then fell — but, falling, kept the highest seat, 

And in her loneliness, her pomp of wo,” — 

every revolutionary incident of the past few days, and, above all, a poor 
mewed Pope whom the meanest of his children could despise, roll^ in 
upon the memory; recalling, across the multitudinous ‘tlioiights of the 
moment, the chant of the shepherd^ of the plains, now dirge, or song 
of jubilee, according to the whim of the feeling, — 

, ‘‘llomii ! Roma ! Roma ! 

Roma non e pin come era prinm 

for Rome, whether you greeted or bewailed her ease, wasj truly, no 
longer what she once was. 

rt was not, however, till the pilgrim had entered the city of the Pon- 
tiffs, and visited her Vatican and churches, as wtdl as taken in that 
awful itnpre^sion of her power, derived from the bewildering skill with* 
which every trophy of her successes, even the successes over her early 
self, has been converted into bolts and rivets of ecclesiastical despotism, 
that he could ^realise both how little and how much had been done by 
the modern Roc6ans, to shake themselves free of the temporal Popedom. 
The conviction was irresistible, that, what ages of the best brains and 
hands of Christendom had been sacrificed to pise, the energy of a few 
feverish days or years could scarcely hope to do, more than sliake. * 
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Viewing the spiritual aud temporal feign of‘ ^lie Pope as one pattern in 
two colours, wpvefi by one pijwer ihto one and the same piece, it seemed 
impossible, withoul^^ending the Fabric into threads, to disintricate the 
political from the priestly authority. The arch rose on two piers, with 
the Pope for keysffone. Nor could you see how one should be struck to 
th§ gfi*ound,«without the other, keystone and, all, tumbling in like man- 
ner. In the meantime, however, and without reasoning, tite masses of 
fixed thonght,. growing out of the whole history of Rome, even, one 
Should* say, from the birtlf of her fabled Romulus, which rose ever above 
the tumult of the streets, in the shape of Pantheons, Coliseums, ho- 
norary columns, triumphal arches, ol^lisks, and especially cathedrals 
and other imposing ecclesiastical structures, seemed much like the 
‘granitic cliff amid the waves which leap and froth at its base ; or the 
great ocean itself, which tides may agitate, but cannot finally, nor ex- 
cept through long centuries, remove even appreciably out of its ancient 
basin. Still, > this was but the suggestion of sense, having equally its 
source and object in the seqses. When the Spirit of God descends into 
man, and animates 1dm with faith, mountains vanish before him. 
Nor, if the tenement be not renewed by the indwelling of the Divine 
Spirit, can mere bulk do aught but precipitate the fall. It was clear 
that, ifvsignificant as seemed the rage of the multitude, when measured 
^against the idea of papal generations, the existing life of Rome was on 
the moving side. The past, however grejat its accumulations, is in this 
respect inferior to the presext times: that, if it finds no place in the 
heart of the times themselves, it cannot forcibly take one. Its active 
energy is over; and some facts in the state of Rome at this period, 
show'ed how critical was the moment, if not for Romanism, yet for the 
Roman Papacy. 

One of these was, the clearness and constancy with which the end of 
the temporal Popedom was declared to be the sole object of the republic; 
leaving the ^spiritual power unattacked, and tlierehy preserving the 
religious sympathies of the people whole and undivided during the 
str^gle. The Dope was not so much an object of antipathy as the 
Cardinals ; whose notorious civil delinquencies were a mark for every 
revolutionist to hit at. The consequence was, that, without dreaming 
ofgwhat the movement might come to, the superstitious attachment 
of the iaitEfuPto the Pope’s person, so much as» still existed of it, 
or seemed tp tliemsekves to exist, received nc obvious shock ; the 
sanctities pf their belief, yet untroubled, remained in the dim recesses 
of the imagination,, where they have in all ages sought a refuge ; and, 
from the incommensurable difference, in vulgar fancy, between the 
Pope and his officers, they could rain a perfect tempest of arrows at ‘the 
latter, without ever for a moment fearing that dhe should by any acci- 
dent fix in the person of the former. The aim of the peopV^ waft there- 
fore definite, and, from the rise to the fall of the republic, undistracted 
by counter- tendencies or rii’^al passions# Religion even was invoked in 
of the republic. The churches resounded with 'prayers for its 
prosperity. The walls of the city were whitened with placards appeal- 
ing to the most sacred emotions of the Catholic community. The 
>ffice^ and functions of th^ faith were contrasted with the damning acts 
5 and the very words of spiritual consolation made to rise 
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in condeQination of the m^n, whose lives were so exquisite a satire bn 
everything which they suggested, * •* • • 

Another thing whioh popularised tfie revolutions]^ movement, and 
indeed endeared it to all classes, was the fact that the spirit df order 
wiiich characterised every proceeding of the new government was more 
especially directed to the safety of all the great works of art deposited 
in the city. The public collections were as jealously guarded as ever^ 
and every facility for visiting them and carrying forward* One’S studies, ^ 
if studies one had, was afforded to the residents* up to the latest po*ssible 
moment before the bombardment. The halls of the Vatican, filled first . 
with a small detachment of soldiery, stationed so as to overlook every 
chamber and recess in which its precious treasjures were contained, flew , 
open to crowds of strangers and to the general population, on fixed days, 
as usual. If this reverential care for art and its diffusion were a stroke 
of policy in the new government, nothing which it could have done was 
so likely to conciliate the minds of the coAmon people. The fact, how- 
ever, had nothing political in it. It grew quite naturally out of the 
form of the revolutionary sentiment, which aimed*only at the division of 
the civil and ecclesiastical powers, not at the overthrow of Romanism, 
nor even, as it seems to us, at its direct reform. 

At this period, Rome was, as usual, pretty well stocked with English, 
of all ranks and idiosyncrasies, who seem to have a wonderful knack oi 
[joking their noses into all Conors of the world, and of discussing poli- 
tics k I’Anglaise, when their neighbours are desperately bent on acting 
them well out. The Caf^ Grteo was the i^sort of all us English, 
northern and southern, whither every piece of interesting n^ws* was 
immediately brought, and which was, as it is, the chief rendezvous at 
Rome for strangers from our quarter of the globe. The thing which 
most puzzled the politicians of the Cafe, in the conduct of the Romans, 
menaced, as tlipy were, by the French, who, already landed at Civiti^ 
Vecchia, had offered their mediation with authority, was ^he* si1iiple,, 
child-like glee of the population ; who, with threats of unknown Ijorrors 
hanging over them, and a day only intervening betweeft the threats 
their possible execution, wbre enjoying themselves on the* Corse as ever, 
looking perfectly at case, as if rather in want of stimulus, than having 
too much of it ; in short, doing as every Roman signoj; ;iad signowa 
know so well how to«do, namely, postjjoning to the last instant the ces- 
sation of their aidusements. Judging, therefore* from ourselves, we 
were all liable to be taken aback, if we found the Romaitii at last 
prove in earnest ; accordingly, the general opinion was, that there would 
be no fighting, nor even feint of opposition ; tliat, when the veritable 
French should present themselves before the gates,, the gates should 
be courteoiisly opened. The most of us felt a dastardly comfort in the 
conclusioli ; b^t I, at least, was doomed to have my consolation disturbed, * 
before the events of the evening threw light upon the Roman character 
and proceedings., • 

I had wandered into St Peter’s, and was leisurely eyeing the famous 
lions of Canova, in his monumental group of Rezzonica, when two 
young officers approached, and, with the child-like simplicity of Roman 
manners (a descriptive epithet possibly inconsistent' with our*pop^lar 
notions of the Roman character), blandly made some commonplace 
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irftroductory remark, and pointed to the figvnes before us. The excre- 
ment of the*tiihes could not destroy their appreciation of art; but, 
naturally enough'^v'^^e passed from the fixed marliles to the fluent events 
of Rome at that moifient. The morning politics of the Cafe wei*e run- 
ning through -iny thoughts, and, with an impertinent freedom, anxious 
io sound their value, 1 said : “ You will not fight, I suppose, if the 
i^>ench push you to it r’" ** Fight !"' both replied, paling with rage as they 
spoke,, “ay-*-and to the last drop!” Tho» gesture wdth which the 
words were accompanied was positively frightful. Their features be- 
, can»e suddenly disStorted, and they flung their clenched fists up, appeal- 
ing with an oath to Heaven. The sentiment of these men animated 
every Roman bosom, 1 believe, that day. The very gaiety of tlie Ro- 
man looks measured the depth of revenge which secretly consumed them. 
Even the dames were preparing lor the slaughter, should it come to 
the worst, being armed beneath their dresses ; while the Roman women 
generally, headed by the nobility, were all occupying themselves, when 
within doors, in making up ball-cartridges and bandages for the ex- 
pected wounded. 

A few hours had scarcely passed, wdien a sudden change in the asjiect 
of the city left no longer any doubt as to the spirit of the Romaiis. 
The streets were swept ibr a brief interval ol‘ all loungers ; and suddenly, 
as by simultaneous movement, the wdiole population seemed to pour 
itsell’ out again upon them, dressed in ^national-guard fashion moving 
about everywhere, w ith quiek step, full of one great purpose, whatever 
that might be. The causeways and pavement began to be torn up into 
baiTtcackiS, at which everybody worked, for love or money. You lieard 
the clang of hammers in every quarter of the city, as bolts and bars of 
ponderous strength rose across llie street-doors and gateways. The roll 
of the drum mixed its piercing notes with otlier sounds, while some re- 
cruiting detachment struck into your path for a moment, and then, as 
janyc)tllcr*qu«ck peal was muttering in this, died gradually away in tlu\t 
direction. Foreigners were besieging their resjiective consuls in anxious 
giftups: for, des])itc all the severity of the Republic in guarding pro- 
perty from licentious hands, the rise of certSin low predatory bands in 
the city was apprehended, so sopu as the French sliould have gained 
entrance, jaipik the confusion of the barricades have commenced. 

Few went easily to bed that nighty if they werift at all, with a glare 
of light bneaking in* upon them from their own wiftdow-sills and the 
opposite^iides of the streets (I'or the entire city, in the exjKictation of the 
French, was illuminated), and with the deep, monotonous tuck of the 
drum, rising from below at all hours, inspiring them, for the first time, 
with the feeling and the horror of military butcheries. Garibaldi and 
his legions were in the neighbourhood. A thousand Lombards had 
come to assist the Romans. The National Assembly sitting night 
and day. Provisions had been stored within the walls. Nobody could 
now doubt the Roman resolution; and you closed yoyr eyes, if at all, 
expecting to be roused by the struggle at the barricades, or by some 
vitlanous fellow, with his knife at your throat, demanding your gold. 
The p&nic, as on all such o<!casions, was indeed ridiculously great; but 
thc^chadces of war, and especially of street warfare, and still more, for 
Englishmen, of Roman street warfare, easily assume, to an active fancy, 
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all hideous forms possible ih the circi^mstances. The greater number 
of our countrymen had resorted to the apartments of Sigiior Sezni, on 
the Piazza di Spagna, ^ith the English flag and a bodj'-guard to^d^fend 
them; but the wiser and the poorer sort, for difFdren^ reasons, *it may 
be supposed, though equally good ones, preferred keeping sepai;ate 
quarters: the poorer, from motives not needing mention; ana the wisei*^ 
because it was believed that, in the event of an attack, the body-guard 
would fly, and the rabble*, like a swarm of b§es, be attracted .by the 
golden sweets imagined to be always about the persons of the En^ish. 

Monte Pincio, especially, and every accessible eminence, were next 
day resorted to by those having more curiosity than interest in the pro- 
reedings; and beyond, with a spy-glass, you could see where the French 
must be, though invisible; while every ascending cloud of smoke was 
M^atched as, throughout the day, report followed report from the guns 
on both sides, and the wounded, not indeed in great numbers, werfe 
brought within the gates. 'I'he Princess Trivalzio di JBelgioioso, at the 
head of a committee of ladies, ministered to the necessities of those fall- 
ing in their country's defence. Everything, indeed, likely to ins])ire 
I'onfidence in the republic — order, preparations for the wounded, bulle- 
tins of progress full of patriotic enthusiasm, addresses from the diflerent 
departments of government, concentrating the energies of the people 
and animating them to heroic eflbrts by pictures drawn from the glorious 
pages in Rome's past history — everything which could knit the people 
to tl»c Triumvirate and Assembly, and fusft different passions into one 
channel, was resorted to with a skill and vigilance astonishing in their 
degree, and carrying, as it seemed, the promise of eventual sucoess, 'pro- 
blematical though it was in the circumstances. The general population, 
accompanying bodies of the national guard appointed to give the odour 
of law and regularity to the proceedings, were trooping on the piazzas^ 
and enjoying the edifying spectacle of burning chariots, once the toys' 
of the cardinals, now ascending — scarlet paint, gilding, and al^ — ib flames, 
and smoke. The sentiment of our own brave Knox, when he quilled 
down the images of the churches nursing Papistry, lest^thc crows mi 
return and rebuild their nests in an evil hour, seemed to be animating 
the Romans at this time. Everything*was done, however, with singular 
calmness; not in a spirit of revolutionary frenzy, but sim|Jj as a mattA* 
of necessity; while the noble black steeds, which had once graced those 
carriages, were now clattering through the streets with bearers of de- 
spatches, or serving in the Roman cavalry and artillery. •At San 
. Angelo, Avezzani, minister of war, in a speech full of pith and ardour, 
harapgued the national troops, who responded with botfndless enthu- 
siasm. 

Of all ^the secondary causes of unanimity, however, no one, T am per- 
suaded, actedtso strongly on the imaginations of the poor Romans, as 
the wretched treachery of the French government, Rome, single-handed 
and forlorn, might well* pine at the base intrigue that, despite recent 
proclamations cJ fraternity, recent braggadocia speeches, could so coolly 
betray the republic. “ For it was not an enemy that reproached me; 
then I could have borne it: neither was it he that hated me' tfiat did 
magnify himself against me; then I would have hid myself from him: 
but it was thou, a man mine equal, my guide, ^nd mifle acquaintartoe," 
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fiVcrything else was natural: the^Neapolitan, the Spanish, and Austrian 
opposition, fllift Pope antt Cardinals were avowed enemies, and their 
attitqfde at this mbment was neitlier better nor worse than was to be ex 
pected.* But Francd — that was another thing. One can scarcely con- 
ceive of so concentrated a passion in an individual, as that which con- 
liulsed the* heart of a wliole people on this occasion. It seemed as if, 
for a time, all other grounds oi‘ hate and opposition wei*e buried, or 
rather included in this ope — as if there was but one enemy, and all other 
*foe8 were, by comparison, friends. As may be imagined, the best feel- 
. ings of human nature, if our better feelings may ever animate a senti- 
ment of wrath and a passion for revenge, rose up in bitter enmity against 
, the French invasion. .The French proceedings were like the acta 
of madmen, who, it is well known, have a tendency, when under 
of mania, to attack those to whom, in their reasonable moments, 
bad witnessed tlie marks of strongest attachment. What embittered the 
sentiment, was the fact that, e^er since the flight of the Pope, the Marseil- 
laise hymn had been the popular song, and “Viva la Republica Francese” 
the popular toast and watchword. As if to represent to themselves the 
full extent of the French meanness and profligacy, the hymn was con- 
tinued to be played every day at the war-office, at the change of guards; 
nor could the Romans devise any more inspiring war-cry when they 
advanced to meet the French troops, than the Viva la Republica, 
which brought the present and the paait attitude of Franco so vividly 
before them. • 

The interval between the repulsion of Oudinot and his return to the 
attadk, /vas improved by strangers for quitting a city which was no 
longer propitious for the idler,, the invalid, or tlic artist. I left at night- 
fall by the Porta Angelica, with my face towards Florence, doubtful 
whether safety lay in or out of the city ; for, within, was anxious tur- 
*^Shoil, and without, if reports were true, the traveller, at this moment, 
,was exposed to the attacks of brigands prowling in the neighbourhoiKl, 
waitii\g for the defenceless wayfarer as he forsook a place no longer 
al4e to protect h^m. 

In another paper, the aspects of Romanism at this epoch, more espe- 
cially, will be indicated. 


EMERSON’S REPRESENTATIVE MEN,” 

a 

Mr Emerson, in this singular book, has followed uniformly the plan of 
splitting up his heroes, somewhat in the fashion he himself describes — 
“ The microscope observes a monad, or wheel-insect, among the infu- 
sories circulating in water. Presently a dot fippear^ on the animal, 
which enlarges to a slit, and it becomes two perfect animals.” He slits 
up his animal into even slices of praise and blame, puttiug the praise 
first, the-bhuiic last, and then leaves it without ever attempting to con- 
neqf. the* two into a whole again* This plan we mean to follow in the 
review of his own work, with two differences — first, we mean to put the 
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blame first and the praise last ; and sepondly^ to try, at least, to get tfic 
two to coalesce ere we be done. , • • * ^ . 

Were a book without blemish to appear some sunskilny morning, Vhat 
a commotion were the consequence— a commotfcn, pot of applause 
verily, but of envy and rage. “ How dared you write Such a 
might be seen written on the faces of nine-tenths of the ]frofessionpi 
critics in the empire. In the comer of every newspaper and revie\^ 
office would be seen this and the other snarler, peribbUng at his 4 ?hell of 
ostracism against the hapless author. And to the work itself what 
millions of magnifying, diminishing, distorting glasses would be applied, 
if so be that somewhere a speck, or its shadow, or its shadow’s-shade, 
could be detected. And the author himself would feel that to have no 
fault was the fault of faults, and that the most damning of phrases mi|fht 
be ‘‘ angelic” and “ divine,” when they had become not approximately 
but fibsolutcly true. 

We may infer from this, with too muclf truth, what a heartless busi- 
ness reading at last frequently becomes, and how the critic differs from 
the boy. He regards every book as his friend,, t.<7* if he be a boy of en- 
thusiasm and mind, he takes it up with eagerness, he glares into its face 
for beauties, and, if disappointed, his grief is greater tlian his indignation; 
whereas, the thorough-bred critic holds every neiv work, unless written by 
an author of established name, at arm’s length — receives it as he does 
ilie visit of a foe. — plunges inta its midst, not for pearls, but for plati- 
tudes, or plagiarisms, or faults of taste — an<?if compelled to admire, does 
it with a reluctance which renders his praise forced and ungracious. 
Sad the change which ifi a few years so often reduces books from frfends 
and play- fellows into duns to be repelled from the door, or enemies to 
be insulted within it. If it be said, but this is the mere result of the 
multiplication of books, many of them bad, and of the necessary disen- 
chantment of years — wc answer by asking, if the multiplication oT 
moneys become ever so wearisome and hateful — if good bookgPbe*not fiie- 
(pumtly* thus treated — and if the mind wliich cem be disenchanted of all 
generous enthusiasm be that of a genuine critic, who, in accoi’da^e 
with Coleridge’s definition of genius, should carry forward the freshness 
and geniality of youth into the powers of manhood, like those trees in 
Arcadia, where blossoms and full-grown fruit ure found W>cether. Nil, 
the secret of much af our chilling and censorious criticisin lies in a 
word — the critics are blockheads, if blockheadism consists in the want 
of insight, added to the want of heart, and often supplementei3| besides, 
by the presence of base party, or baser personal piques. 

IJolding such views of criticism, and aspiring, with suifideiit self- 
distrust as to the fulfilment of our attempt to exemplify a more excel- 
lent way, we must, nevertheless, speak somewhat freely of Emerson’s 
faults — luacirs^ them first, advisedly, that wc may-fiave the disagreeable 
part of our first done. Our charges are not “few,” and perhaps 
they may not be* “ well-ordered but they are sincere, and certainly 
express the disappointed feeling of more than one admirer of Emer- 
son’s— disappointed because in each successive production his coraetary 
splendour seems approaching nearer its aphelion, and, worse stil}, is mis- 
taking “ the ground-burning Jrore*^ for the neighbourhood of the sua — 
excessive cold for heat intolerable. * 
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We need not dwell as a preliminary uppn the abrupt, enigmatical, 
often confused, always cuft, and sometimes affected mode of utterance 
and dtyle our aut5v>r chooses to adopt. This is» comparatively of little 
niomerit. If an author prefers to write truth in acrostics or Alexandrines, 
let him do so, provided the choice of the mode or measure be mani- 
festly the ‘ivork of whim and not of mere vanity. And we, for our parts, 
<do not quarrel with Mr Emerson that his use of the first personal pro- 
noun ^haietiiiies tempts us to think of Argws and his thousand — 
' that ‘the use of the other pronouns he often magnanimously disdains and 
tramples on — that in search of gramarye he frequently contemns gram- 
mar — that he delivers himself occasionally in such periods as the fol- 
lowing : “ You cannot institute without peril of diarlatan ^^ — and tliat 

hH sentences sometimes, like those of Croiiiweli, break dowiiy less from 
weight of matter than from the ambition of depth. But, besides, more 
elaborately or contemptuously abrupt periods, formed more carefully to 
assume a rugged aspect — tlfoughts of years made more closely to re- 
semble the intuitions of yesterday — the air of a recent deliverance from 
the aboriginal mind iliore successfully given to long, old, involved, and 
painful cogitations — we have seldom noticed than in these and other of 
Emerson’s essays. And yet wc are far from wishing to urge this as a 
charge against him of a grave and grievous kind. He lias been led into 
it by the assumption of a perilous style of writing, the oracular — peril- 
ous alike in its thunder, and in its still §mall voice. He that tries at one 
time to see and speak from ‘'the clouds, must ever and anon bo content 
to peep and mutter from the dust. 

We pass to other matters of quarrel with Hiis great transatlantic 
autlior, of more pith and' moment. We blame, first, his selection of 
“ Representative Men,” and the principle on which he has selected thorn. 
That appears to us extremely arbitrary. Does Mr Ernersoji mean to 
Intimate that the six men he has selected are the six foremost men of 
aU thiftf w®rld. Might he not have given us Paul instead of Plato, 
Jacob Behmen instead of 8wedenborg, Cromwcdl instead of Napoleon, 
a<d so forth? And is it not stmnge that, with the exception of Sweden- 
borg, not one 'of the number has any great nforal pretensions — nay, tliat 
three of them, Montaigne, Napejeon, and Goethe, were little else than 
sublime scai^ps. It cannot be, in short, according eitlier to a strictly 
intellectual w purely moral criterion that he has« chosen and arranged 
them. TJie term ‘^i^jpresentative,” indeed, leads us'to think that their 
names ‘icount for nations” of kindred spirits; but are tliere no other 
names equally vast and populous, nay, infinitely more influential? Wliat 
power, for example, has Montaigne ever exerted, compared to Voltaire ? 
Emerson, wc imagine, has peppered his page with those names from a 
daring spirit of paradox rather than a wise and just choice. Alas for 
the world if the six — Plato, Swedenborg, Montaigne, Sh^kspere, Napo- 
leon, and Goethe — are its six highest, holiest, or most influential men 1 
But we object to the omissions, jnore than "to the .insertions, of the 
list Where is Milton, the most finished of men as well as roost mag- 
nificent of poets ? Where is Newton, the most modest and receptive of 
ail sages, as meek a child of physical law, as Moses was at Jehovah’s 
fe^ on Horeb, of moralJ Where Bacon, broad-browed parent of method, 
a head lik® the first rude charts of the world, with eyes like bay- 
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windows looking out into tlie varied ex|)anse of nature, science, and life's* 
Where Coleridge, the dtist of the Bacon of transcendeiftalfena. 

• • '* 

** Who all things seem’d to understand. 

Of old or new, at sea or land ? ’* • 

Where the winged psalmists«of Israel, who told the fortunes tf empire^ 

“ Whose spirits stumbled on the corner-stones 
Of realms "disjointed, and of broken^thrones,” 

and whose ragged “ screams,” of all human voices, have risen highest . 
toward heaven, nay, have mingled with its melodies ? And where, above 
all the Divine Man, whose day Plato as well as ^^braham saw afar off, and 
was glad ; who lived what Plato taught ; who, ere thirty-three years of 
age, had taught a perfect morality, led a perfect life, and died a death of 
substitution so vast, as to stop the pulses of nature till it had passed away. 
What, O gifted child and poet of the *bush, w^hat thinkest thou of 
(Christ ? 

But we have to speak not merely of omission but of disparagement. 
Mr Emerson has enumerated various “ uses of great men,” but forgot to 
SI ate one, which, however, he is perpetually practising, the use, namely, 
of burning others at their blaze ! Thus merrily, for example, df>es be 
dispose of eight at Plato’s altar : — “ Each brisk young man, who says in 
succession fine thing!; to each reVictant generation — Boethius, Rabelais (!)^ 
Erasmus, Bruno, Locke, R<msseau(l)y Altiefri (!), Coleridge (!) — is some 
reader of Plato translating into the vernacular wittily his good things.” 
Compared to his words the prophets of Israel only “scream.” .Calvin- 
ism and Christianity are in Plato. (Yes; but it is just as “Milton's 
Paradise Lost” is in the alphabet.) With what contempt in “ Sweden- 
borg” he treats the insignia and vestments of ancient spiritual and divine 
powder! “ What have I to do with jasper and sardonyx, arks and pas^- * 
overs, lep>ers and emerods, chariots of fire, dragons crowmd tind un- 
crowned, behemoth and unicorn ? Good for Orientals, they are nothing 
to me.” Christianity, as usual, he regards with a cifil sneer. “ IWie 
gods of fable are the shining moments of great men ; our colossal theo- 
logies of Judaism, Christism, Buddhism, Mahometism, are the necessary 
and structural action of the human mind.” * > • • 

We are not careM to reply at length in such matters. We leave the 
question of the briskness ” of such small bebr as “ Gargantua,” 

“ Emilius,” and the “ Rime of the Ancient Marinere,” to those ivho have 
tasted it, and found it dasmoniac fire, “ bottled lightning.” Few men have 
“ screamed” as Isaiah did when he saw across the gulf of hundreds of 
years the name of “Cyrus” shining on the conqueror's banner, or as 
Ezekiel when he saw tlie glory of the Lord God of Israel colouring the 
eyed- w' heels, ior as Daniel when he felt the touch on his shoulder of 
Gabriel's elayless hand about the time of the evening sacrifice. Such 
“ screams ” hav^ awed ftnd melted millions, have raised the dead, have 
shivered kingdoms, and are sounding on their wild unconquerable way, 
to meet with those more awful voices from within the veil, which, uttered 
once more, are to shake not earth only, but also heaven — while the 
evening talk of the groves of the academy for one philosopher ha*s cretted 
a hundred sophisters — for one it has benefited has bewildered hundreds, 
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teaching them to lisp of the Jnflrjite by ne\^ methods, and to babble oi 
the Eternal ifi t^rms inore*!ilaborately and artistically feeble. We ac- 
cept joyfully the •word ** scream” as descriptiv«3 of the bards of the 
Bible. ^ Their voice Is the scream of those who see a sight we cannot 
see,^ who hear a voice we cannot hear, and who, caught up to Paradise, 
l*ea'r thingS unutterable, which it is not possible for the tongue of man 
fb utter.” It is the scream of vision, of power, of earnestness, of the 
^eagle pidughifig the blu<^ depths, and sending-down a scream of triumph 
to teft tidings of her supreme dominion to those who cannot and dare 
^ not follow her. 

The undue or exclusive use of Jewish types and terminology we do 
, not defend. But is there jio reverence due to even the cast off cloak of a 
dead hero, to the goat-skin mantle dropped from an ascended Elijah? The 
Jewish system is dead; but its -scenery is still dear and sacred to every 
lover of that divine trnth wiiich has escaped from it into other vehicles 
and forms. Who, even wliild' leaving the precincts of the mount that 
might be touched and turning to the little bill Calvary, but must linger 
in admiration of the grandeurs of that peculiar economy ; w hat with the 
thunders amid which it was cradled — the meteors of eternity which, as 
a cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night, guided and guarded it — the 
superftatural circle of miracles which hedged it in — the mysteries of its 
tal)emacle — the unearthly brightness of that shekinah which filled its 
holy of holies — the oracular lustre shining around priests — the pomp, 

the solemnity, and tlie terriUlc minuteness of its sacrifices — tlie wailing 
cadences, the brisker measures, blended w ith the Evwful bursts of its 
mini^reb'y — the temple shining like a palace in the New'^ Jerusalem, 
with its marble and its gold, 'its molten sea and bulls of brass, its pinnacles 
turned like the fingers of suppliant bands to heaven, its ** carved angels 
ever eager-eyexl its mercy seat, so inviolable, so overshadowed, so dark- 
Vhed, amid all its golden glories, by a penumbra of divine anger ; the at- 
Jllosphe^e holiness suffused, like strange sunshine, over every bell and 
breastplate, candlestick, and cherub; the typical character wliich filled 
e^n the solitude^ of the place with meaning and sjiook them with silent 
eloquence — ^the feeling of expectancy and {he air of propliecy wliich 
reigned over the whole — surely, all this did from the beginning, and 
rmght still4(^ Cast a more than mortal Intercast and poetry around a sys- 
tem of ceremonies so unique and profound, Anii yet Emerson would 
substitute sassafras *and luchory” for “palm trees and sliittira wood, 
and prefer the tame thrush and robin” to the “pelican” plaining in 
the wilderness where had passed the march of the Almighty, and to the 
stork making her nest in one of the “trees of the Lord,” which are full 
of sap, the cedars .planted by his hand, and whose murmur even now on 
Lebanon’s summit seems the belated voice of God. Till a richer rhetoric 
and a nobler imageiy arrive, men must continue to use, feir the greatest 
j)urposes both of ^etry and prose, those transplanted from that land, 
where the wings of angels and the words of prdjphets glorified the 
air, and where the feet of God^s Son have for ever consecrated the soil ; 
and, till a higher ouUm has beep taught us, we will continue to admire 
and OS^H; the divine origin of those awful rites which Moses appointed 
and which David mng.* 

But how all hilj husbanded hero-worship is produced to honour tlie 
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name of Plato, the “ synthesis between thobeast and Jhe jvest — the man 
who could see two sides of a thing” — the ** balamc^d soul” — the man 
who alone combined ^^freest abandonment” and th^'* precision of a geo- 
meter,” “ daring imagination” and “ solid grasp of facts,” “ patrician 
polish,” “ intrinsic elegance,” ‘‘ subtle irony,” “ sound health and strength 
of frame.” And yet after all lie leaves us with the impression that tliis 
maif was but a splendid plagiarist, a compiler of genius, a man who, 
from materials and a plan found for him, built up a shapely raifnsioiit 
and the most of whose wisdom and wit might be printed in inverted 
commas. “ Every book is a quotation ; and every house is a quotation 
out of all forests and mines and stone-quarries ; and every man is a 
quotation from all his ancestors — and this grasping inveutor puts all 
nations under contribution.” 

The question of plagiarism lies, we think, in little compass, although 
it is not quite so easily disposed of as JVIr Emerson seems to think. 
I. In regard to literary appropriation authors may be divided into the 
following classes: — 1st, Those who are too rich to need to steal, and too 
proud to do it without necessity ; 2d, Those who being poor enrich 
tliemselves by j)lunder; 3d, Those who, though they are too rich to 
need to steal, are too negligent, or careless, or indolent to refrain* on all 
occasions from doing it, and who take, consequently, iits,” not of thrift, 
but of theft ; 4th, ''J'liose who, never guilty of wholesale plagiarism, are 
eternally quoting, or irnitatingf or alluding or compilijig, or disguising 
borrowed thoughts ; and 5th, Those who subsist upon mere vapid com- 
monplace, which thet/ certainly never stole, but which has been stolen 
fifty times, and passed through fifty hands ere it reached theirs. 2. It 
may further aid us in getting at the root of this matter to inquire what 
it is to steal — a word capable of miserable and manifold misconstruction. 
To follow faithfully, in one’s own way, a signal given by another, to 
take up the thread of a great inquiry at a point where a dei^ hand l^as 
dropped it — to finish in an unexpected and independent way to the torso' 
of another — to deliver by a masterly touch a pregnant 4»int — toli^it ofir 
torch fairly and openly at Uie sun — to change a mass of dead fuel into 
quick flame — to snatch, in the keen and desperate melee, an axe from the 
next yeoman and deal our blows therewith — to quote freely but inodtv 
rately from other authors — to draw, like Mil top, from otlier wells, in a 
golden pitcher whi«h shall hallow and beautify whatever it .draws — to 
bear down upon a noble and nativa design, by the stress of our^wn tor- 
rent ene3rgy, the spoils of all the regions we have traversed ; this is not 
— bear witness all good and great writers — to steal, but to make an in- 
telligent and legitimate use of what has been done and said before us. 
But to lie down in the warm lair of a prophet — to gather, forsooth, his 
heat and kis shape — to keep an author slavishly before the eye — to roll 
his raptures afld not catcli his fire” — to copy his costume, or to pilfer 
pieces of his raiment, or jvorse, to bedizen ourselves with tattered shreds 
and withered patdhes of his gaudier clothes— ijto be always thinkipg, bow 
would Wordsworth have turned this sonnet, or Coleridge have closed this 
dithyrambic, or Byron have clenched this heroic couplet^ instead of. 
abandoning ourselves to the cuiTent of the po\ver behind us-^-to ijee 
nature and man only th^^h the loopholes of the one figure who wallas 
before us and whom we have made our autocrat ; this — disguise it as 
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we m^y— call it ijpitation qr lier(V’ worship — 'is, in plain English, down- 
right theft. Cqpvey,” according to Ancient Pistol, ‘‘ the wise it call.” 

Mr Emerson pr(^fj^rs the word quotation, but* in his use of it, seems 
guilty of a fallacy. The charge was, that wJ)ile we are praising Plato, 
it seems wq are praising quotations from Solon, Sophron, and Philolaus. 
3^0 it so. ‘‘Every house is a quotation,” (Src. But tlic question is, is 
every honase or man a quotation in the sense in which Plato quotes, 
•ivithcwi^^acknowdqfLlgment, former authors? — and the fallacy is so trans- 
parent, that to expose is as much a schoolboy task as to commit it. 

Quotation or not (and some very wise and leaimed men have deemed 
that Plato has quoted from very different sources than from any indi- 
' cated by J^hnerson — quoted from those poets wdio sang “ hai\l by the 
oracle of God,” and stood nearest of tlieir countrymen to that transcendent 
vision — have said, indeed, ^hat “Plato was composed of sublimity and 
slipslop equally — the sublimity being borrowed from the .Hebrew s, and 
the slipslop his own”) the system of Plato rc^mains the wonder of the 
world. To use the language of a forgotten but true poet, he is 

“ Plato, the all divine, who, like the fowl 
(lliey call) of Paratlise, doth never foul 
'• His foot on earth, <ir sea, hut lofty Hies, 

Higher than heaven from hell, above the skie’^.’' 

Emerson himself, in this sljotcli, and ifiorc fully and eloquently in his 
essays oii “ Compensation,” “ Spiritual Laws,” and “ Love,” is the best ex- 
pounder of his leading ideas. Jle translates him as the clear lake the 
sun, intb a milder version^as autumn softens the ardours of summer. 
And yet it is singular to iind the pith of those celebrated and most 
Platonic papers quietly enclosed in a few sentences from tlie Hebrew 
, Scriptures, which are older than Plato himself. Plato asserts the coin- 
cidence. of science and virtue, and consequently of folly and vice. Solo- 
'mon asks ihc question, “ Do they not cn* who devise evil ?” And wdiat 
sijjritejiccs in Ph^to more profound, so simple, or more coincident with 
his doctrines, than these, from the Proverbs: — “ Man’s goings are from 
the Lord ; how^ can a man then understand his own way ? The spirit 
of man is the candle of the Lord.” “ TJic righteous considercth tbc 
house of the Vicked and, not to specify a hundred otiiers, the whole 
soliloquy of the Etecnal Wisdom. There are in tin? Scriptures a prac- 
ticiilness and a simplicity which are not in Plato ; there is a clearnevSS 
in their Vory, a certainty iu the sound they give fortli, and a child-like 
unconsciousness, 'btended with God-like intelligence. The ])ush beside 
your way suddenly Wgins to sigh forth an oracle in words iinuttorablc. 
It is as if a child' were to pause amid her play, and, looking uj), should 
tell you the secrets of your heart and the particulars of your after his- 
tory. That unconscious page seems, like the wheel in Ezekiels vision, 
to ha full of e^esf^ and, open it wherever yojj may, you start back in 
surprise or terror, feeling this hook knows all about ui? ; it eyes us mean- 
ingly ; it is a “ discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” Those 
lierdsmen, vinedressers, shepherds, fishermen, and liomeless wanderers, 
are coe^val with all lime, and see the end from the beginning. I'lato 
had travelled iiynany lands, and absorbed all the learning of his time 
whereaF the majority of the Hebrew writers were plain and half taught 
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men. Tlato makes no p^ctensions to supernatural •gif^s ; 'Isaiah and 
Ezekiel are ‘'seers/’ and the ruins ofnsmpires are yeA smoking with the 
molten ire of tlieir curses. Plato, to recur to the ilgure of the forgotten 
poet, “flies” above us, and is of4en lost amid the clauds of the upper 
firmament ; the Jiards of Israel and the Apostles of the Lamb walk, l;ut 
it is as gods, along the earth. Plato has enriched us with certain gene- 
ral i(l(‘as, which “ j)ut a girdle round about the globe” of tbot||ght ; the 
Bible has, besides its laws and doctrines, narilited a life at once Ideally 
perfect and trembling all over with humanity, really spent under th^ 
sun, yet lit along its every step and suffering, by a light above it — a 
life which lias since become the measure of all-other lives, the standard 
op Imman and of absolute perfection, the idearat once of man and of God f 

Tlie j)apcr on Swedenborg is perhaps the most interesting of the whole. 
Tlie mystical tone of his mind, and the dark shadowy grandeur of his 
s} stem, have exerted a powerful charm aver Emerson's cognate spirit. 
To us tlie Swedish biiron sometimes seems a huge, black, begrimed 
Cyclops, moiling amid the sooty fire of caverns communicating with 
J a-ebus. lie has no time to wonder at the gloomy grandeur of those 
3 -gions in Mliich he has been set to work ; lie has no enthusiasm to spare 
from labour, and why should his language be poetical, while everyi stroke 
of his hammer and every glance of his lamp-black eye is a poem? And 
yet Emerson, wlio at one time comitkiins that he “ remains entirely de- 
voi<] of the whole apparatus of poetic exprossion,” says, at another, of his 
“Animal Kingdom,” “It is an anatomist’s account of the human body, 
in the highest sigh of poctrgJ^ Such inconsistencies are common ki his 
l>agcs. He must here, also, have his hit at the Hebrew^ theology, 

“ That Hebrew muse had the same excess of influence for him it has 
had for the nations.” But whether docs this argue the weakness of 
Swedenborg or the power of the muse ? Such a giant would not dan«e ' 
to a ptuiny trump — a Pan’s pipe only would move him, lie i^ hotter em- 
ployed in denouncing, but should he not rather have wondered a£ 
Swedenborg’s coolness in “visiting doleful hells as a»«tratum of cl^lk 
or hornblende.” It is, indeed, wonderful. He was a mere meter to the 
gas of the everlasting fire. Intellect acted as did concentred despair on 
Dante, in keeping him cool amid tJie most fiery and horrifjle details 4 >f 
damnation ; nay, it ^vas positive delight. We have hear^ of a student 
in Glasgow College, who haunted dissecting-rooms from a ^morbid de- 
light in their evil scfuits, and was nicknamed the “ Stinking Phijpsophcr.” 
So Swedenborg loves to sit in, and analyse, the foul savours flowing 
from moral coiTuption and decay, and to snuff up ^ incense the putrid 
^Exhalations of all unclean, monsttous, prodigious, and abominable things. 
A glorious ghoul, he hangs over the crumbling shrouds and fire-painted 
sepulchres of the second death. 

Inconsistent, and faulty as in some points the view of Sivedenborg 
given is, nowhere do find many of his peculiarities more powerfully 
pourtrayed, such as, his shade- affecting genius (like the old goat in 
Kobinson Crusoe, whose great eyes glaring from the thicket made him 
to be mistaken for the devil)*— his power of perceiving identity or same- 
ness in all things — his insight into the “ fine sejiret that little explains 
large and large little” — his doctrine of the'“ scale” or degrees — his belief 
in the symbolical meaning of the universe, and that a dread, necessary, 
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noiseless tiiorality^pervadea^t all, from the minutest to the largest ob- 
ject. ^weden*borg was uncftlCstionably a seer, not of future events nor 
of futuVa rewards afl(^ punishments, but of those ^great broad principles 
which are the trunk and branches of the tree of the world. He saw, 
through th<4 thick summer foliage which conceals it from common eyes, 
tjeir stern, iron, wintry, yet sky pointing nakedness. Emerson has been 
able to see, to some extent, the same vision, and to clothe it in the 
«olouBS f)f a more florid fancy, till it seems as* if the fairest of January 
sunshine were glorifying the bare and barren outline. 

From the earnest eyesight and firm faith of this Swedish seer, to the 
scepticism, easy-minded indifference, and monumental mockery of Mon- 
' taigne, is a steep descent*; yet Emerson comes down in as masterly a 
manner as did the archangel of old into the toad at Eve’s ear. In fact, 
his sympathies with Montaigne’s spirit arc but too deep, and his r^ 
to him may be called a sccf^tical solution of sceptical doubt^.” 
have repeatedly tried to read the Gascon’s ‘‘ Essays” through, hti 
repeatedly failed. T^e Fi'ench filth and garrulity were too 
us. The sneer upon his face did not seem to come and go, but was 
carved upon it. The man himself was but a slight sublimation of sensual 
indifference. The character of a doubter, often interesting, and even 
respec^table, was here presented in colossal caricature ; and the eternal 
vibration of the balance became at last wearisome and intolerable. Wiio 
OAU, for volumes together, stand a cold, ^utilcss drift of doubts, doubts, 
doubts ? * 

“ ghakspere ” is the least characteristic and original of these essays. 
One half of it is taken up in defending Shakspere’s use of previous 
writers, a subject about which the public neither now cares nor did ever 
care one straw. He belonged, it is known to every one, to that third 
... \ariety of writers who, too rich to need to steal, are too careless to refrain 
from it,, but who steal in a princely fashion, reminding you of his own 
•wdrds:— ^ 


** example you with thievery .* 

The sun’s a thief, and with his gre^t attraction, 

Hobs the vast sea ; the moon’s an aiTant thief, 

And her pale fire slfb snatches from the sun.” 

Mr Emerson th^n ^ proceeds to notice the obscurity which hangs over 
Shakspere’fl private life and sentiments, in part to\dnut, and in part 
to deny i*. Admitting that we have few facts, he maintains, that through 
his works “ he is the one person in modern history' best known to us.” This 
must seem rather paradoxical to those who remember what hundreds of 
questions have be^n asked about his youth, the order of his plays, his 
happiness with his wife, his religion, his temper, the strange mystery of 
his sonnets, and the cause of his death — which h^ve hot been 
answered. Yet Emerson gravely asks, “ what point of philosophy and 
religion has he not settled To us he seems like ^ munificent and 
modest benefactor who has knocked at the door of the human family at 
night, thrown in inestimable wealth, fled, and left the sound of his re- 
treating^footsteps as all his tidings of himself. 

“ 0 cuckoo, shall 1 call thee bird, 

Or but a waud’ring voice ? ” 
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Nor can we entirely coinoide with o;ir author’s notions of jShakspeVe’s 
constant hilarity, either as a writer or^a man. Wk9 ca*h clbse his Timon, 
his Lear, his Othello, «r his Hamlet, witho,ut a shadeoT sadness lefif on the 
mind, and without suspecting that the smile of the*“ gentle Willy*^ might 
be as deceptive as tl^at of the mild moon, with all those Heclaai, and 
demi-hells in her breast ? • * 

“Napoleon” suggests by contrast Channing’s elaborate paper on tfie 
same subject. Both papers are typical of the; two n?enf Chaftnpig’s i^ 
a stern indiclment pled by the conscience — Emerson’s is a calm analysis 
conducted by the intellect ; Channing’s has the animus of a pleading 
uttered while Napoleon was yet alive, although, .in fact, written after 
his decease — on Emerson’s table the dead omniarch lies for minute and^ 
cool dissection ; Channing’s paper is the most eloquent — Emerson’s the 
most subtle; Channing is the indignant seraph flapping his burning 
wingi-i around Napoleon’s guilty brow — Emerson is the clear-eyed cherub 
I)rying into the curious construction ofliis brain, or asking, in Lear’s 
language, “ Is there any cause in nature that makes this hard heart?” 

In a similar calm spirit has he treated Goethe ;Mndced, in a way which 
would have contented Goethe’s very soul. He treats him as the “ Secre- 
tary to the World Spirit” — the writer into whose pen-point ran the 
essence of all the lore of the past, all the art and science of the pVesent, 
all the exjH'rience of his own heart, and all the sutfering, folly, and vice 
of his own history. Goethe transmuted all things into ink ; he analysed 
his tears ere suflering them to fall to the ground ; his tortures' he 
tortured in search of their inmost meaning ; his vices he rolled like a 
sweet morsel, that he might know their ultimate flavour and what legacy 
of lesson they had to leave him ; his battles he fought o’er again, that 
he might become a mightier master of spiritual tactics ; like the ocean, 
whatever came within his reach was engulphed, was drenched in the 
main element of his being, went to swell Ids treasures, and at last 

“ Did auffer a sea cliango 

Into soinethiijg rich and strange,” «,» ' ^ 

This unique power of "assimilation, which was conjoined with the 
higlicst original genius, Emerson has^ admirably expressed, as all Ids 
readers will grant. But man}' of them will be startleck to learn that 
Goethe has succeetjed for ever in demolishing, by mod^niising,tIisa devil, 
and proved that Satan is just pure intellect serving the senaes. Many, 
too, will think the condemnation of the niaiseries, of Wilhelm Meister — 
its heartless wisdom, and green sun-gilded tilth, like that of a summer 
standing pool — rather tame, and that a stronger firotest should have 
been’ taken against Goethe’s having exemplified in Mmself the invasion 
ol his idea of Mephistopidles, by devoting the senses to the service of 
pure intellect* Mephistophiles sought to sink the dry light of intellect 
into the gross fat flameof sensuality — Goethe to sublimate that fat gross 
flame into tiie dry liglft of intellect again — but throughout both pro- 
cesses the warm and holy fire of heart and Christian love is ignored. 

Indeed, throughout all those essays, Emerson dwells not with suffi- 
cient explicitness or expansion upon the grand distinctions of morality, 
and on the beauties of disinterested toye, although he does vaguelyi.re- 
Icr to the supremacy of the moral sentiment, l’lus, j|rtth other defects, 
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reS^^rs his book on the whole unsatisfactory, even as an account of the 
special men, amd much morS'^as a contribution to the progress and phi- 
losophy of mankind, ^ We rise delighted, struck, feit crying ‘‘ give, give;’ 
He is, after all, only a ‘Woice,” musical, melancholy, sincere, but bodi- 
less, airy, and leading us farther and farther into the wilderness, and the 
silonce succeeding it seems that of despair. ^ His ^hook has irritated in- 
stincts it has not gratified, awakened a hunger it has not appeased, 
started Ij^cs k cannot fulfil, — 

• * "Has led to bewilder, and dazzled to blind/’ 

We have left ourselves less time than we expected for our more agree- 
able task, that of enumerating its beauties ; in this too, however, re- 
.serahling the author’s proi^tice, who sometimes crams his ‘‘ Per contra" 
into the compass of a page. Emerson is, in the first place, a sincere and 
honest man ; he believes every word lie speaks ; he never hints a doubt, 
nor hesitates dislike; his every jiause is a period, liis silence “answers 
very loud;’’ right or wrong, lie ahvays declares his opinion. Then, 
secondly, lie is very eloquent, and never more so than when expressing 
his most peculiar and cxtraordinary'notions ; he sets his despair to music 
-—he makes his pantheism blossom like a spring ap)de tree — he so elo- 
quently describes the life and immortality of the general soul, that u'c 
think, yor the moment, that of the individual which lie virtually denies, 
mean, and long to be included in the great absorption, like a river ]>ant- 
ing to lose its petty identity in the sea»; he possesses much power ot‘ 
generalisation ; his summing up of the incidents of a life and tlie fea- 
tures in a character are most masterly in their full, free, and rapid exe- 
cutioft ; although deeply prejudiced against the Hebrews, his sympathies 
otherwise are W'ide and warhi ; his subtlety is amazing; as (ioldsmith 
said of Burke, “he winds into a sul)j<'Ct like a serpent he paints the 
darkest yiortions best; ho is “native and endued to the element” of 
* ufght; all shadows sit to his jiencil, nor sit in vain ; hence the respect 
iq whiclf tlm bewildered among the 'JVanscendentalists hold him — he 
gees what they strain to sec — lie is a “ hooded eagle among blinking 
ow^,” the “one-(3^ed momarcli of the blind. • 

One great merit of Emerson is that he descends upon all sfdfjects from a 
height — the height of a decided, afithougli en oneous tlieojy of nature and 
ixian. Hence Ahere is no eliance or random speaking, and no climbing 
effort. He speaks with authority, advisedly, syst(fn^tically, even when 
speaking in mistake.* Even his errors have thus a wliolrmoss in 
them; an4 while his march onwards is broad, he makes a Jnll retrenU 
Passages and thoughts perpetually occur of golden beauty. We ({uotc 
one with very'natuiral sclf-gratulation, inasmuch as we said something 
like it years ago-.— “ Nature herself is a painter, and perpetually 
imitates and re-produces all her great etfects and grand phcnojnona, so 
that from the giant shadow of the mountain, stretched across tlie glen, 
to the autumn leaf which carries its shadow with it aml<l all its wild 
whirlings, there is a continual process of pictorial representation going 
on." Emerson thir^ grandly expands tlie thought : — “ Naliiro will he 
r<q>orted. All things are engag<?d in writing tludr ]iist<uy. The planet, 
d^pehyc goes attendt5d by its shadow. The rolling rock leaves its 
.Matches on the mouutftiii, the river its channel in the soil, the animal 
hones in the i^tratiim, tlie fern and leaf their modest epitaph in the 
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coal. The falling drop makes its sculpture in the sand or the storfc ; 
not a foot steps into the snow or along the 4?round, but piunts in charac- 
ters more or less lasti^gg a map of its \riarch ; evefy^tict of the man in- 
scribes itself in the memories of his fellows, and»in his own "manners 
and face. The air is full of sounds — the sky of tokehs ; the ground is 
all memoranda and signatures, and every object covered over with l{int;3, 
which speak to the intelligent.” • 

We must not pause on Jus other qualities — the sweeUhlaoded^^ss which 
distinguishes him (contrasting well with Carlyle's savage soui^dne.^ 
and raw rabid rage, sq recently discovered in his lamentable Mod^l 
Ihisons”), and has even by some been mistaken for the peace which 
passeth understanding” — on his exquisite scientific allusions — and on 
his artistic selection and management of facis, which he uses as ana- ’ 
toiuical lecturers do the bones they hold up to their students. We have 
m> room to fulfil our intention of estimating Emerson as a whole: this 
W(' may or may not afterwiu'ds attempt.* We close by simply express- 
ing ou]- regret that we cannot i-eport progress, but must rather speak of 
n^lrogression. The “Representative Men” is iiot in advance of his 
Nature” or his “ Essays;” its eloquence is not so great; its views arc 
not so complete; it has more of the style, and less of the spirit of an 
oracle. Above all, it discovers, we fear, a more deeply-rooted aversion 
to Christianity ; tliat “cross” which is the glory of earth and heaven, 
eus^ts not a gleam of lustre upqfi its pages; and although we cannot and 
ilare not denounce its tone as “ worldly, sensual, dovilisli,” yet it is not 
that of a humble and happy disciple of Jesus Christ, who expects from 
him, and him alone, the complete solution of the great enigiya irf the 
wmrld and of man. 


niOPOBEI) NEW BCIIEME OF N.\TIONAL EOlTOA^'lON 1*1)11 

•SCOTLAND. 

• 

jVatioiial Education is not to be coi^ounded wit h the education of the 
nation. The latter means, that edueutioii (whatev'er thaCmay be under- 
stood to include) is,jiOr ought to be, commensurate with the nation; in 
otluT W(U’dH, that ‘‘every person in the cominuuiie)^ is, or is.expccted to 
be, or ought to be educated. The former means, that tlic ,)^iachinej*y 
lUM^essary for tins piirjiose slnmld be provided at the. national expense; 
i Init its eftieieiit working should form part of the nation’s business in its 
corporate capacity ; and tliat means of some sort should he cmiiloj ed by 
society to prevent its members from growing uj) destitute of education.^ 
As, therefore, tlie olijccts of which these expressions are the symbols re- 
spectively are so different, it is of importance in all discussions on the 
subject of ])opidiir ediK^ition, to keep distinctly in view that the one ex- 
pression is not identical with the other, nor the admission of anj^ propo- 
sition involving the one, tantamount to the admission of a similar j^ro- 
poriition involving the other. 

As to the education of the nation, there, is now little fliffer^nce 
amongst men of all parties whose opinion on anyo subject is wprth 
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tli^ liaving, AH are agreed that, whether as respects the well-being 
of the cpKimiQiity qr the lia^ppineis of individuals, it is of the last iiu- 
portax^c^e that the •ajevation, the rationality, the good feeling, and good 
sense, which educatioa can alone communicate, should be as widely iis 
possible diffused t^iroughout the entire mass of the population. A few, 
iiyie^d, niay*still be found here and there in remote corners, or amongst 
' tlie gloomier and less explored recesses of collegiate institutions, who 
are not thi^ opinion. A vulpicidal squire pr twjo, somewhere about 
tlie midland counties — a^ few oleaginous rectors in Kent, Sussex, or 
Hampshire — certain antiquated ladies, hoth in petticoats and in breeclies, 
* scattered at intervals, in old scarecrow-looking mansions, over the nor- 
thern districts of Scotland — a few rubicund fellows of Oxford or 0am- 
*bndgc, “much bemused *in port” — with here and there a “ crinitus 
lopas,” guilty of poetry and a wdiite vest — ^may, on diligent search, be 
found, who will acknowledge x^lmt they arc not without serious doulits 
as to the good results of geucially educating the working cbivsses, and 
are, on the whole, inclined to believe that the people were better and 
happier when they knew less. But persons of such opinions are, ha}>pil3% 
not numerous. They are manifestly out of place in tlii.s advanced cen- 
tury of ours. Luckily they feel themselves to be so, and accordingly 
keep in quiet places, and peep an<l mutter in secret, not j>rc8uming to 
^ declare openly their antiquated dogmas. The age, we fear, w'(nil(l be 
apt to treat them roughly if they did ot]ierwise. Perhaps they might 
be tolerated as curiosities ; peidiaps even one might feel interested in them 
if they would be consistent in their autiquarianisni, and i*cnounce as 
naught and vile everything moilern. But when, nourished amidst all 
tile luxuries and comforts clf modern life, they persist in clinging to 
opinions which ought to have disappeared with the carpetless floors, un- 
easy settles, and cumbrous garments of a bygone age, one is apt to wax 
impatient of them, and to bid them begone. A gentleman who eatii Jiis 
dingier mth^the aid of a silver fork, has his nether parts clothed in 
trousers and French-polished boots, and sits on a morocco-covered, 
spripg-stuffed seal? pleading for popular ignorance, is clearly such an 
anomaly as no stretch of charity can excuse oP tolerate : 

"Non homines, non DIfuon concessere columnae.’^ 

unahimily wdiich has been thus hap]>ily secured in favour of the 
education of the natitwi does not, however, exist in fKvour of National 
Education On this point the greatest diversity of sentiment prevails, 
from the extreme of those who would have all the children of the com- 
munity submitted to a rigid, compulsory and uniform educational drill, 
to the extreme of those w ho maintain that it would be better the nation 
should be uneducated than that the state should, in the l^st degree, in- 
terfere in this matter. Into these diversities of opinion it is not our in- 
tention at present to enter; nor do we mean to discuss here the abstract 
ipiestion of National Education; for that a fitter opportunity may ere- 
long occur in our course as journalists. We cannot rclfer, liowever, to 
these differences of opinion among the friends of education without ex- 
pressing*the satisfactiou we feel, bn the one hand, at the indicati(»n they 
afford of ^he multitude qf thoughtful aud earnest minds wliich are at 

question, and, on the other, at the increas- 
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ing fairness, good temper^^and sincerity in which the advocates of tho ^ 
different opinions seem indined to view the doctrines of each other. “ 
This question has to<4 long been a mtre battle of iP«?cts, inflamed with 
bigotry and spite against each other, and appareiftly prepared’ to peril 
all, rather than yield one jot or tittle of their supposed prerogatives or 
rights. W<8 are*^ thankful foy any symptom, however slight, ^of a dispo- 
sition to compose such unseemly squabbles, and to pursue a course wliidi 
may have the effect of bringing the wise and the good of all prfijfcies into 
earnest conference respecting a matter which ought to be the common 
care, as it is the common interest of all. 

In this good course we are proud to feel that Scotland has set an 
example to the kingdom. This, the most disputatious of nations — this, , 
tJic most polemic section of Christendom, has bad the merit, we believe, 
of being the first to present a union of men belonging to several reli- 
git^us parties, in one grand scheme of National Education. The intrinsic 
merits of that scheme, as propounded in thti resolutions adopted at a meet- 
i)jg held in Edinburgh, over which Mr Adam Black presided — the right or 
tJie wrong of its fundamental principles, the wisdbm and expediency, or 
tlie folly and impracticability of its details, are points on which, at present, 
we ofler no opinion. We simply point to it as a striking and interesting 
phenomenon — a sign of the times, which we would fain hope will'^not bo 
without fruit. In this point of view it is to us both pleasing and signi- 
ficative; and wc cannot help tlijnking that this circumstance alone, apart 
from everything else, entitles this scheme, %nd the movement of, winch 
it is the basis, to the most serious and respectful consideration of the 
G(»vernmcnt and the country. • 

There is no accounting for Dukes, either as to the words they utter 
or the deeds they do; otherwise we should feel some anxiety to com- 
prehend how a clever, enlightened, and tine-hearted noldernan like the 
I)uke of Argyle, could possibly imagine that he had offered any objectidn 
to this scheme when he pr(»uoimocd the body from whi»h il issued 
** heterogeneous.” It would appear, how^ever, that he did think ^o, and 
that sonie of his peers thought so too, for they crie<?“ Hear, hear,'' in 
response to his remark. Sl^ange, that it never occurred to these noble 
legislators, that of all reconimendatioyns of any political measure, the 
first and most cogent is this very heterogeneity of which his Grace com- 
plained! For M'ha|^oes such an assertion mean? Does it not mean 
that the measure in question is anything but a elefhs measuro — ^that it is 
])ased upon broad and equitable principles, to the extent, a^ least, to 
which it succeeds in harmonising the pretensions of the different parties 
united in its support — and that in proportion to the heterogeneity of 
the ]mrtie$ thus united, would be the satisfaction conferred by the pass- 
ing of such a measure into a law? Are these reasons in favour of a 
measure, *or i^asons agaimt it 9 His Grace of Argyle says the latter, and 
sundry noble lords cry, Hear, hear,” wdien he says it. We wonder if 
there is any othe^: assembly of British subjects where such a saying would 
have been received otherwise than with surprise or scorn. 

What is it that has hitherto been regarded by the advocates of Na- 
tional Education as the greatest barrier in their way to success? Is it 
not the bigotry and mutual hostility of religious sects, each reuisin^ to 
make the slightest concession, or to go into any plan^tliat did not vir- 
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t)!(iftUy op{>re8s and injure some one or otlier of the opposing sects] Has 
not Lord Brougham again atld again told the country that this sectarian 
anlmc^ity has ever Jjcen the gradd obstacle whic)i has met him, and tlie 
friends df National Mucation associated mth him, in all their efforts to 
attain their end?* Has not his Lordship even waxed solemn, and on^ 
might say i?ious, on this subject, discoursing pf resj)onsibility and a future 
judgment, exhorting his Countrymen to chasten their spij'its and extir- 
pate frofd them every weed of spiritual pride that chokes up the growth 
of true, because effectuaf, benevolence;”* nay, in the excitement of his 
Jbeart appealing to God himself to rescue bis holy ordinances ” from 
being impiously profaned,” and his best gift to inan, his reason,” from 
^ being bewildered by such blind bigotry or savage intolei’ancc, or wild 
fanaticism,” as the conflict of sects in opposition to any proposed pluTi 
of National Education has been wont to exhibit ? And lo I when his Lord- 
ship's wishes and prayers are answered in the union (/f a large and in- 
fluential body of men of nearlj all religious parties, eai nestl^^ bent upon 
sacrificing every thing but principle for the very purj)oso of ronioviiig 
this hitherto insuperable obstacle out of tJie way, u]) starts the Duke? of 
Argyle and asks the House of Lords to repudiate the measure hecanso 
of the ‘‘heterogeneous” character of the l>ody with which it originated ! 

From this judgment of his Grace we utterly dissent. Whether, like 
him, in favour of National Education, or opposed to it in point of prin- 
ciple, it a])pears to us that the mere fact that this seJienie has secured 
the suftVages of so large a b6dy of men belonging to so many diflerent 
sections of the Christian church, entitles it to the most grave and candid 
consblcr^tion. We jiropose, therefore, to submit to our readers an out- 
line of this scheme, trusting that by so doing wc shall promote that ex- 
amination of its merits by ihe community, to which we hold it entitled. 
As our object at present is simply to ex])oun(l the principles and plan 
of the proposed scheme, we shall, as already intimated, abstain from 
^itlier chmiieending or criticising it. 

1. IJie authors of this scheme set out by affinning the existence of 
grf^s destitution l^f the means of education for tlio young of Scotland, 
as well as of Phigland. They maintain not only that multitudes of our 
juvenile po]>ulation are actually growing up in illiteracy of the grossest 
kfnd, but tluitethcre is no ade<|uate provision in the (rountry for its be- 
ing otherwise. Exact statistics on this head have i^ot yet, we believe, 
been procured ; but fiy a simple process of calculation a very near ap- 
proximation to the truth may be obtained. I'bc number of schools in 
/Scotland of all kinds — Parochial, Free (church, Dissenting, Glmritable, 
and Adventure — is not )nueh beyond 5000, uikI the number of children 
w"ho ought to be at scliool (one-flfth part of the whole jwpidatioh) is 
600 , 000 . I'o distribute these among the existing schools, thendbre, 
would require that each school should be attended on an average by 1 20 
children, which every person in the least degree acquainted with the 
subject knows to be larger than is possible. When we consider the scat- 
tered state of the population in many )>arts of the country, the irregular 
distribution of the existing schools, and the very slender accommoda- 
tion niarjy of them ])ossc.ss, it is believed that the true average cannot 
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exceed 50 or 60 ; so that (taking the higher of these numbers), it wou4(l 
require 10,000 schools in order to meet tfle wants of dJiie nation, or 
double the existing number. It is believed that iy^oint of fa(A not 
nearly so many as this average would indicate, ai^ actually attending 
school. i)r Begg states * the number at 200,000, wlii^h would leave a 
residue of uj)wards of 300, OpO not attending any school, and most o£ 
wliom, it is j)resumed, are growing up in ignorance. These calcuiationij 
are, of course, necessarily., inexact ; but after every deduction*4s made 
that can be justly made on this ground, the conclusion is held to b^ irre-^ 
sistible, not only that Scotland is a nation but half educated, but that i^ . 
provided with very inadequate means for being otherwise. 

2. Jt is farther afiirmed by the promoters of this scheme, that the 
education communicated in the existing schools^ is as defective in quality 
as it is inadequate iu amount. With few comparative exceptions, the 
teachers are so miserably remunerated that men of education and abili- 
ties will not submit to the thankless oflic%; and licnce, in the country 
districts especially, the duty of instructing the young is very much in 
the liauds of men who are entirely "unprepared for such a task — ^mcn 
nfVcu wlio do tills because they are unfit to do anything else; so that a 

K^cotoli dominie ’’ lias become a byword and a jiroverb in the earth, as 
an impersonation of conceited imbecility and fiagelliferous ignorance. 
Ex(;options, no doubt, it is admitted, there are — •oble exceptions, not 
only in our urbane institutions., but even in our rural districts; but in- 
comjietency, it is maintained, is the rule ffcr the country at large, and 
this, it is believed, will continue to be the case until the office of teacher 
is elevated, both liy a higher remuneration being provided fox hilS la- 
bours, and a higher standard of preparation being exacted of those who 
ofler themselves as candidates for the office. 

3, To remedy these evils, by securing an adequate and effective pro- 
vision for the education of the juvenile ])ortioii of the community, the 
promoters of this scheme hold to be tlie duty of the ^tate. t They caoi-, 
not consent to leave this with religious sects, nor can they trust it 
either to the commercial ])rincii)le that the demand wIB create the si?r^)- 
jdy, or to the efforts of private benevoleiiee. They believe that to edu- 
cate the community is no duty of religious bodies as such — no duty 
either as laid upon them by the Divine Author of (.Iiri^tianity, or d« 
howiag naturally of their cou-stitiition as bodies incorporated for 
the profession and propagation of certain religion^ convictiwiis. They 
believe, also, tJiat to make education an affair of sects, would bcio poison 
society with the virus of iutolerauce and discord at its very root ; and 
Vicreby to deprive the (jomniunity of one of the mightiest and holiest 
of thSse influences will oil now come in to soften the auibitiou and soothe 
the passions, which differences of religious opinion among the adult part 
of the x^ojpulation are apt to excite. With regard to the competency of 
commercial enterprise to supply the community with adequate means 
of education, they hold fhat ex]>erience has amply settled that question ; 
the mere fact that, in an age when the importance of education is so 
generally admitted, the half of the juvenile population, of the best educated 
part of the United Kingdom, is growing up untaught in sclioofs, they 

* National Education for Scotland Practically ConsidertM,*^ &c.,p. 5. 
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yi$w as of Itself suiEcient to sho'w; that this i:natter cannot be left to the 
ordinary opeaation of the <^Smmereial law. Nor, are they at all impressed 
with .liny sanguinb Jiopes as to the power of privAte beneficence to meet 
the emergency. They think with Lord Brougham, that noble as arc the 
. efforts which haVe been made from this source, it is too precarious in its 
nature, too*^ local in its operation, and too pnequal and unfair in the in^ 
ifidence of its burdens, to be trusted to for the education of the people. 

** 1 know full Veil,” eays that foremost advocate of this great cause, " that the 
resources of private bounty are precarious, and are local — that in great towns where 
-*ho want of education is the greatest, they are the most inadequate — that they imposo 
a harden most unequal — most unfair in its pressure, taxilig severely the worthy and 
generous poor, while the churlish rich oftentimes escape, full well that volun- 

' tary exertions are of necessity made at ati enormous expense, compared with the 
good the^ accomplish, because experience must be purchased, by the costs of failure, 
through Ignorance or unskilfulness ; and the expertness that has been acquired in 
one {dace, cannot, for want of ^^ystem, and, indeed, for want of communication, bo 
made available to any other, I khow full well that, in many parts of the country, 
schools established twenty years ago arc now gone to decay — that the death of an indi- 
vidual, the quarrel of twQ families, the splitting of a committee, a hundred other 
accidents, have extinguished many seminaries, and may every day destroy more. I 
know full well that in hardly any schools are the best methods of teaching adopted 
or the proper branches of knowledge taught ; while in very many the incapacity 
of the iiistructors and the neglect of the pupils, is such as to leave no pretext for 
calling the operations wlijjch are carried on within their walls by so respectable a 
name as Education ! ” ^ 

c 

The force and truth of these«remarks, the promoters of this new scheme 
are prepared to admit, and, therefore, they turn their eyes in another 
diret^ioji than that of private Injiievoleucc, for the boon which they de- 
sire to see secured to the country, 

L The duty which they think the nation alone competent to perform, 
they no less regard as one which the nation in its corporate capacity is 
efititled and hound to discharge. They repudiate tlie doctrine which 
limits the duty of a State to the mere protection of person and pro- 
perty qgainst overt acts of violence; believing that the j)rinciple which 
liet at the root oFall Statehood, and in virtue of which alone the State 
can put forth "its energies to protect anything belonging to the indi- 
viduals of whom the community is conipoHed, is that Society's first right 
a«d duty being self-protection, it is entitled and bound to use the beat 
means for that end. It is upon this principle alon^^that a community 
is entitled lo seize, tly, imprison, banish, or hang any of its members 
who comcnit crimes such as are incomi>atihle with the maintenance of 
society; it is upon this prinoijde that society is entitled to compel 
parents to feed their children, and those who are in affluence Qr comfort 
to sustain the destitute ; and it is upon the same principle, the ad- 
vocates of this scheme would rest their assertion of tlie rij^nt and duty 
of National Education. Of course this genenil principle is viewed by 
them as, in certain cases, susceptible of limitation ; as, for instance, when 
the means to be used, are of such a kind as the State cannot by any 
agency proper to itself command, or when the State’s interference in the 
matteiryvould set a&ide some divine injunction which all Cliristia^ are 
bound £o respect, or when the work wiil be as certainly and mnckVtter 
djojA bylbein^ left the influence of principles naturally operating on 
the human mindf But an, to their thinking, the subject .of education 
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does not come under any of these limitations, or any other they can jusfly 
admit, they contend that the State is both entitled and bound to secure, 
us the thing of all others most essentiaf to its wellbein|^, that th^ dation 
shall be thoroughly and rightly educated. * , 

5. For this end no confidence is placed by the advocates of this 
scheme in the extension of the existing parochial system tff National 
Education. This system labours, in their judgment, under three grievouS 
defects, wliich render it utterly unfit to be adapted as the mcfiel of 
National System. Ist, It is essentially sectarian, being, in fact, a mere 
appendage of the Established Church, and therefore regarded with grow^. 
iiig jealousy and hostility hy the community, as its members increasingly 
have seceded from that church. 2d, It vests tjie election of teachers in 
a special class in the community — ilie heritors; thereby violating the ri^ht 
of heads of families to nominate the teachers of those for whose training 
they are responsible, and transferring a veir serious power into the hands 
of a very small class in each parish — ^oft^ so small as to include only 
one man, the great lord and proprietor of the district; and that, in 
every case, the class least interested, personally* in the fitness of the 
j) irty to be appointed for the duties he has to discharge, as their own 
sons are usually (or at least may be) educated elsewhere. 3d, It em- 
powers the same class of persons to determine, in effect, what slAill be 
taught and what Jjhall not be taught in tlic parisli ; thereby putting it 
in the power of an ignorant, bigoted, or wrong-minded set of heritors, 
to regulate the education of the people in their district, so as virtually 
to make it worthless or pernicious. On the ground of these objections 
tlic parties united in this new movement object to the extension of the 
present parochial system, though they have no objections that the parish 
schools should be incorporated in a really national system, and placed 
under the efficient and liberal management to which such would be sub- 
jected. ’ 

G. With respect to religion, they are of opinion that wHhoiit it «io, 
education can be substantially a blessing to the people ; but they believe 
that as secular learning aijfl religious learning are tw6 things, they lire 
best communicated apart. Not that the same man may not teach both; 
to this they see no objections, nay, on the contrary, sucli an arrangement 
is one which, ceteris paribus, they would prefer. Whet they stipulate fo^, 
is, that the two ki]|||ili of education shall form distinct and separate de- 
partments of teaching, so that all the children may reap the benejlt of 
his instruction in secular things, but only those whose parents'^ approve 
of him as a teacher of religion shall be his pupils in things spiritual. By 
this plan it, fc^believed that the all-important matter of religious training 
for the be left, where Clod has placed it, in the hands of parents 

and guardiilhk; whilst no offence will be given to the consciences of those 
who think the magistrate ought not to interfere, in any respect, for the 
propagation of religion, inasmuch as the teaching of religion by the 
schoolmaster at all, wilf be something distinct from, and additional to 
what the State employs him to do, and which he shall do only for those 
children whose parents wish it, and specially engage him to do it. 

7. Whilst advocating a system of National Education, however, thp 
originators of this plan are studiou% averse to undue centralisatiwi 
in the management of the scholastic machinery, or^anything like a 
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drill ” for the youthfuLintellect of the community: They de- 
precate as mheh as ^jny the* entriyiting in the h^nds of the Government so 
mighty an agency ^ver the unfolding mind of tlie age, as would follow 
from pfacing Natioiml Education under the control of the Executive, or 
any Board responsible only to Government or even to ParUament. They 
deprecate Mso the idea of one rigid, uiuhwm, unbending system of in- 
struction for tlie whole community, believing that not only have pa- 
rents^ aifS guardians th <4 unalienable right of selecting for the children 
\inder their charge what they shall k»arn, but that liberty to adapt in- 
.atruction to diflerent minds and to minds under different circumstances 
is essential, if we would not turn education into a species of torture, nor 
have the intellects uf tha community developed informs as uncouth and 
awkward as are the bodily frames of a set of cliarity-Scbool boys, whose 
garments have been furiiislied, by contract, of one uniform shay>e,ie:tture, 
and size for all. To avert such evils, it is proposed in this new plan : 
*Gst, That Local Boards shall nc established, the members to be appointed 
by popular election, on the principle of giving the/ franchise to all male 
heads of families being householders; and with these Boards should lie 
the selection of masters, the general management of the schools, and the 
right, without undue interference >vith the master, to direct the branches 
of ediTcation to be taught. 2d, That tliere should be a general superin- 
tending authority, so constituted as to secure the public confidence, and 
to be responsible to tlie country through Parliament, wliicli, without 
superseding the Local Boartls, shouhl sec that tlieir duties are liot ne- 
glected, prevent abuses from being perpetrated through carelessness 
or design, check extravagant exj)en<litnre, protect the interests of all 
parties, collect and preserve' the genertd statistics of e<lucation, and diffuse 
throughout the country, by communication with tlie Local Boards, such 
knowledge on the subject of education, and sneb enlightened views, as 
tlieir authoritative position, and their command of ai<l from the higliest 
•inlellecJ« ill the country, may enalde them to comninnicHte.’' 

Sucli are the foadirig outlines of this proposed scheme of National 
Education for. Scotland, as we have gatliererl them from the resolutions 
adopted at the puldic meeting, and the other documents issued by its 
promoters. We place it before tmr readers, as we have promised, with - 
(fUt note or comment, simply requesting for it their grave and earnest 
consideration. Ere Jong ive shall revert to the sifiiycct, when we shall 
submit to our readers our own thoughts upon it in its different bearings. 


THE MimSTEB OF FINANCE. 

FROM THE OBEMAN OF WILHELM HAOFF. 

f 

CHAPTEB I. 

Never had the carnival been eolebrated with such pomp and splendour 
at >Stutt|fart as in the year 1737. Had a stranger entered the spacious 
ai»rtments prepared fof this occasion, decorated in the handsomest style, 
had he gazed u];t>n the thousand gay tod glittering masks, listened to 
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tho laughing and singing of that crowjl, which was heard even above fto 
many flourishes .of the musicians, he could fiardly have believed himself 
to be in Wurtemberg, in that strict and serious Wunfcemberg — j^eVere in 
consequence of a zealous and often ascetic Protestantism — which hated 
amusements of this sort as the remnants of another religious party the 
inhabitants of which city had now become grave, almost gloomy and 
melancholy, in consequence of their doubtful condition, their misery anfl 
poverty, brought upon them by the systematic ^nd artful •grip^of an all 
powerful minister. 

The most brilliant day of the whole was the twelfth of February, tlw? 
cel(‘bration of the birth-day of the Jew — SUss, the Cabinet Minister and 
]^’ina,nce Director — ^the originator and proviclei* of this diversion, and , 
many others, which, however, were not devoted to pleasure only. The 
Duke had this morning sent liim presents of all sorts ; hut the most 
agreeable of any to the Cabinet Minister was an edict of this date, an 
edict wljich made him indc])cndeiit for over of all past and future respon- 
sibility. Swarms of individuals of every condition, faith, and age, whom 
Ilf had set in the jdaces of better men, besieged his stairs and ante- 
c]<aniher, for the jnirposc of wishing him joy, while the fear of causing 
misfortune to their families made many upright and high-minded per- 
sons, holding situations under him, lay aside their pride, and forcetl them 
likewise to go to the house of the Jew and kiss his hand. 

In the evening', the same motives filled the apartments at the car- 
nival. To his followers and friends this was a feast of joy,, which 
they hoped to see often repeated ; those who in private hateii liiiii, and 
y(‘t were obliged to do him public liomage, gnasJied their tee^h, folded 
themselves in tludr dominoes, and, with their wives and children, took 
tlieir way to the splendid gathering of folly, that their names might be 
entered in the list, since the absent wore ^ure to be punished ; the mul- 
titude looked on the affair as the dream of an lioui', in tlie intoxication 
of which tliey might forgot tlieir wretchedness, and never I'fiflccted tliat 
even tlie liigh price of admission was a fresh though indirect tax levied 
upon them ]>y the Jew. , ' 

The most dazzling scene of the evening was the moment when the 
folding-doors opened, and a glance full of expectation dwelt among the 
multitude, when there entered a man of about forty years of age, p(^- 
sessed of striking strongly marked features, with sharp and spanc- 
ling eyes, which keenly surveyed the different groups. He wore a white 
domino, a wbitc hat with crimson feathers, on which he had •carelessly 
placed his black mask ; there was nothing splendid in his dress, except 
all iviusually largo solitaire, which held together the crimson shawl of 
floweredwilk that fell over the domino at the throatj He led a slender 
and handsomely formed young lady, who, dressed in Oriental costume, 
laden with gold and gems, soon attracted all e3^es. 

“ His Excellency the Ihnance Director, the Minister,” whispered the 
crowd, as he passed tfirough the lines, greeting on every side, as the 
assembly quickly opened its ranks to make way for him. When he had 
reacht!^ the centre of the principal room, he waS saluted by a flourish of 
drums and trumpets, while a tolerable portion of the assembly applauded, 
although another turned away as from a disagreeable spectacle. * 

the admiration was universal which was bestowed upoh the fair Eastern 
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iVhQ ttoconipamed Lim. The nyinners of .the muiiater were too well 
known for the crowd not fa have surmised one of his female friends to 
be th'b richly-drcWd lady in th*e mask ; but oin^nion was divided as to 
which of them the appearance of her now present peculiarly applied ; 
one seemed too ^short for this figure, another too stout for the slender 
shape, a third too heavy, to glide thus easily, nay floatingly across the 
floor, and to a fourth, at whom they fain would have stopped, there did 
not bclohg the dark an^d shining hair which* fell in rich locks over the 
Stately neck, or those supei^b dark eyes, which were seen sparkling 
through the mask. 

The multitude, on occasions of such a dazzlin^jand exciting kind as 
, this carnival, are not wo,?it to confine their attention long to one ol^ 
ject, if their curiosity be not quickly gratified. When she take^ off 
mask, we shall see her,” said they, without bestowing further^ 
tion upon the lady than was necessary to observ e her stan 
minuet. Three young men, However, who stood unoccujg^StlfPSluncIWi’fe 
dancers, seemed to follow her unweariedly with their remarks. 

" Who can she he ? exclaimed one with impatience. “ I would take 
fifty adniission tickets from the confounded Jew, if he would tell me where 
this girl comes from, whom he led like a princess into the rooms.” 

Bf other,” answered the second, while as he spoke his eyes continued 
turned towards the Oriental. Brother, upon my honour, I can by no 
means reconcile tiiis coutradictibn, even tiliough I may have studied logic 
with Oatesiusi together with* the capita ergo mm; such an uncommonly 
fine figure, such an air, these measured movements all according to the 
newdst a^id most distinguished rules, this art altogetlier, which I have 
beheld only in the first circles of Paris and Vienna, the grace with which 
she carries her head-: ” 

“ By heavens 1 you are right, brother,” interrupted the third. All 
this — and to come to the hall with Siiss ! Such a contrast I never bc- 
foxe witbes»ed in my life 1” 

cannot be known among us,” continued the first ; “she cannot 
belbng to our circles, unless it he true, as rep^orted, that some miserable 
fellow of a father has sent his daughter with a petition to the Jew; no 
one surely would let his disgrace*he made so public, as to send his own 
child to the ball with this rascal.” 

For the love of Heaven, brother, not so loud, I h^ of you ; he has his 
spies all areund ui^, abd he is already not over favourable to us ; think 
of your fimily J would you make yourself unhappy ?• But it is certain 
that this can be no girl from the upper ranks, and yet her bearing is too 
distinguished for the daughter of a citizen. But liold, who is that IJJara- 
cen co^ng towards us ? The colour of his turban is the same as that 
of the charming companion of the Jew.” , 

The young men turned round, and beheld a slender but finely pro- 
portioned man, who, dressed as a Saracen, was distinguished from the 
crowd of maskers as much by his walk and deportment as py the rich- 
ness of his costume. He seemed to fix his eyes upon the youths, and 
came slpj^ly forward, until he stood opposite to them. 

“ What is your word ? ” asked one of them addressing him, as he thought 
in tSis mask he recognised a friend. “ Have you only Allah for your 
watchword, or dc^you know a sentence }” ‘ 
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“ Gaudearmts igitur^ jumrm dum answered the Saracen, standing 

still. ^ ^ " 

It is he, it is he,” ixclaimed two of the youthS:, shaking the* hand of 
the Saracen. It is well we gave the word, or I shouH not have known 
you ; for I was so sure that you were to be here as a peasant, that I 
wagered with the captain you must make your appearance as such.” 

‘‘ Let us adjourn to one of the side-tables,” said the second. I must 
introduce to you, brother Crustaviis, one who wiU rejoice in your acquainV 
ance, and you are aware that we know each other badly in masquerade.” 

“ Friend,” answered Gustavus, “ I must not take off my mask; I have 
reasons for this. . Hd^ever agreeable to me an introduction to this 
gentleman may be, I must deny myself till to-morrow.” 

“And what if it were Pinassa, about whom you have so often inquired?” 
replied the other. 

“Hnassa, with whom 3^011 contended ^ That alters the case; now 
then, I will see him and salute him, but I will take off my mask only 
for tw'o seconds, and in the farthest corner of the, refreshment-room.” 

“We are content, brother Saraeeu,” answered the captain. “But let 
us only come to the second flask, and then you will make confession to 
us of the reasons wily you will not uncover your face to your friepds ! ” 

epAPTEH 11. 

There were nut many i>eo])le in the rcfrosliment-room selected by 
them, for here were to be bad only chosen wines, fine fruits, and v«irm 
liquids ; while the greater number of persons frequented thh larger 
drinking-rooms, where were to be had the wines of the country, beer, 
and more solid refreshments. There was a small table unoccupied in a 
corner of the apartment, w^here the Saracen, when be bad turned bu? 
back upon the other part of the saloon, could take off bis mask without 
danger of being recognised. They chose this place ; and when tlie lar'^e* 
full glasses stood before them, the tw'o young \varrior.s laid dowif tb^ir 
masks, and the captain began — “ Brother, 1 have the honour to present 
to you the incomjiarablc Cavalier Pinassa, the most famous fighter of his 
times ; it has been bis lot to i)ut me— think of me, the senior of th§ 
most ‘friendly order’ (^Amicistm orden ^ — hors de combat* in the unfor- 
getable Rosenthal ort^eipzig, by an open ticrce-quart-tierce. Like me, 
he has abamloned the muses, and has sung, ‘ Minerva will not l^avc me, 
and so may Jiellona load me and has exchanged the old instrument 
and it^huge guard, whereon he was accustomed to cat his. break fast, for 
the swcwrd of parade of a lieutenant to the Duke of Wurtemberg.” 

“ The exchaange is not a bud one, Signor Pinassa, and my country may 
congratulate herself upon it,” said the Saracen, while he bowed to the 
new lieutenant. “ When you have once entered the service you will find 
the career to be an agreeable one. The civilian has little chance at * 
present, unless life buys a situation from the Jew, with five thousand 
florins, or ivlth bis conscience and honest re])utation. But these thj[ii 
boarded walls have ears ! 1 must be quiet ; it cannot be helped y^. 

Hotr different are your conditions ! The duke i§ a br|ve man, to wh Qm^ 
I would not grudge a state of two hundred thousand Wfyriors ; for 
he is too great. War is his pleasure, a regiment with shining arms liis 

' i' 
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joy; we have seldom an idlp hour/^and hence it is that these Jews and 
Jew-CShnstians sw^Hy,the sceptre.. He 2 >asscs for a great general, has 
done deeds of arms'^\^ith Prince Eugene — and a f?lim young nmn with a 
scar upon his forejiead, and courage in his look, like you, Signor Pinassa, 
is at all times welcome in his anny.” 

‘^How prWociously the Saracen can spes^k of Jews and Christians!” 
said the^^niptain. But open your visor, and show your colours ; my 
^ymirade^ must* know with whom he speaks ; that is the prudent, well- 
informed, and estimable Herr Juris utriusque Doctor Laiibek, the son of 
the distinguished provincial consul Lanbek, for he is substitiited as 
actuary; a worthy youth, on my honour, when <J^6 not, as of late, 
sacrifice himself to a strange melancholy, and stm worthier had there 
been a taste implanted in him for the fair sex.” 

At these words Lanbek took off his mask, showing to his new acquain- 
tance a flushing face of great J)eauty. Fair, curled hair fioAved from be- 
neath the turban, carelessly tinpowdered, surrounding his forehead. A 
bold curved nose and blue eyes gave to his countenance an expres- 
sion of enterprising strength and a deep seriousness, which formed a 
strong contrast to l)is fair hair and delicate complexion. But a pleasing 
expreapiion of his mouth softened the pOAver of his features and eyes, as 
he replied, I open my visor, and show you a face which you have made 
heartily avcIcoiUc among you. I ilriiik this glass to your health, aiul 
3 *u must excuse me noAv ta^jing my leal'e.” 

Pro poena, you must drink two,” exclaimed the captain, with mock 
patlrns, while ho took from his pocket a huge lifaisc key, and Avaved it 
toAvards'^the Saracen like a sceptre. ‘‘Have you so little respect flu* 
your senior, that you dare to drink from a glass in loco, without leave 
of the president 1 0 temporal o mores! Where are the discipline and 

gppd breeding of this fox? Pinassa, in our times it wavS otherwise.” 

The youths laughed at these dolorous reiniuisceuces of the old senior 
•of*the “ Amicisten ;” but the captain looked more shar]>ly at Lanbek 
aD|^ said, “ Brother, do not take it ill, but for a long time j)ast something 
has stuck by you like a fever, and tliis evening is the crisis; 1 set aside 
my last flask ; it goes for nothing, but I Avill Avager ten more ; be honest, 


Qustavus, you were hero befor<? this evening, as a peasant, and your 
lather knoAvs Nothing of the Saracen.” 


Gustavus reddened, extended his hand to him, nodded assent. 

“The devil!” exclaimed the captain. “Young man, Avhat are you 
about? Who would have thought this of the ejuiet actuary? To change 
your costume, at "the carnivei! and so cautiously, so mysteriously, stt 
abruptly; you perhaps wish to go and attack the Jew?” 

The questioned one coloured yet more deeply, and hastily seissM his 
mask ; before he could reply, Keelzingen said, “ Brother, you bring me 
upon the right scent. Where have both you and the Oriental who 
accompanies the minister bought the stuff for your turbans? Gustavus, 
Gustavus!” added he, pointing with his finger, “you reside opposite to 
the JcAv; I wager you know who the proud donna is that he has con- 
ducted ‘hither.” ‘ 


What know I?” stammered Lanbek behind his mask. 

Stir not fro^p this ’^ot till you tell me,” exclaimed the captain ; 
and if you persevere your obstinacy, I will steal beside the Oriental 
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and whisper in her ear th^t the Saracen has initiated me into h^r 
secret.” 

You will not do sv, when I earnestly entreat »of you to desist,” 
answered the young man, as it seemed with great earnestness; “ besides, 
if I may venture to conjecture, it is Leah Oppenheimer,'the sister of |bhe 
minister. And now, fareweU I When you meet me in the^ rooms, do 
not notice me ; and, Reelzingen, if my father asks ” * 

I know nothing of you, I understand,” answered the otheY. The 
Saracen rose and went away. The friends now looked at each other, 
but none of them s^s^ed to know whether they had lieard aright, or. 
whether they muskaSi^t what they had heard. 

“ Has the Jew, theh^ a sister T* asked Pinassa. 

Some time ago it wa.s said he had taken a sister home. She was 
believed to be very young, because she was nowhere seen,” answered 
Reelzingen, thoughtfully. ‘‘ And,” as he coloured, ‘‘ brother, you may per- 
ceive that Satan once more is at his silly tnoks with this sensible youth.” 

» 

CHAPTER III. 

When Lanbek left his friends he wandered througli the rooms; his 
look shot restlessly through the crowd — his face glowed behind the 
mask — he often panted for a breath of air, so oppressive was the heat, 
and so heavily did expectation, idesire, and anxiety lay upon his lieart. 
The crowd was still more dense and .boist^rous when he entered the 
middle of the second room ; for a while he toiled laborioutsly through it, 
but at length the stream bore him involuntarily along, pressed *him to 
oTie side, and before he knew where he was, he stood beside a gaming- 
table, where Siiss was playing cards with some of his counsellors of 
finance. Large sums of gold lay upon the table, while the curious 
multitude gazed upon the most distinguished man of their country^ 
sharing witn each other their whispering and murmuring observations . 
upon the immense amounts which he lost or won >vith unaltered .coun- 
tenance. ^ * 

Gustavus had never before observed the man of power so closely as 
now, when, rooted fast hy the crowd vdiich formed around him like a 
wall, he became an unwilling spectator. He confessed to* himself that* 
the countenance of man was nobly and finely formed by nature — 
that, moreover, his brow and eyes, from the habit of command, had in 
tliem something very imposing ; but repulsive and inalignant Xries lay 
betwixt the eyebrows, where the open forehead joined the finely formed 
nose, while the small beard upon the upper lip could not conceal the 
malicious expression of the mouth; and it was truly horrible to the 
young moiP to hear the forced hoai'se laugh with which the Jewish 
minister accompanied his losses and his gains alike. 

While these gentlemen continued to play, surrounded by the crowd, 
which appeared t# be waiting for something, a man in a peasant's dress 
came from #ie passage, and joined the ranks of the inquisitive observers ; 
^n old ’fiat vppon his head, a coarse blue jacket, a red vest with large tin 
buttons, yellow leather breeches, and black stockings, formed hi^npre- 
tending costume ; but he wore, withal, a very handsome mask. He suj 
ported himself, in the manner of the country j>eople, with his hand upon 
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a. knotted stick of five feet in length, and i?aid, in the well imitated 
dialect^ of the*Steiplachthal7'^“ You have much money lying there, sirj 
Ixave you deserved k^alll” # 

The minister l^)oked round, and tried to smile at this masquerading 
familiarity. Perhaps he was glad of the opportunity of making himself 
*• popular, for he answered in a friendly manner, Good evening, country- 
man.” 

^ “ Your couiHryman I ,jccrtainly am not,” answered the peasant, with 
great tranquillity : such as I am, do not usually produce Jews.” 

' A suppressed laugh ran along the line of observers. The minister 
did not seem to perceive it, for he continued, very affably — “ You are 
• witty, my friend.” « 

God preserve me from being your friend, Herr Siiss,” rejoined the 
peasant. “ Were I your friend I should not be in this bad coat and hat 
full of holes. You make you^ friends rich.” 

‘^Tlicn all Wurtemberg must be my friends, for I make all rich,” 
said Siiss, concluding hjs speech with a constrained and disagreeable laugh. 

“ You might be an alchemist to all the world,” replied the peasant. 
“ How beautiful are these ducats ! How many drops of the sweat of the 
poor are in each heap of gold?” 

“You are a capital fellow!” exclaimed SUss, quietly continuing his 
game. 

Just as the peasant was about to begin a new sentence, another form 
drew the attention of all upon it. This was a man, whose costume wa.s 
nearly the same as that of the other, except that he had a long and 
pointed i)eard upon his chin, and jvore a laced coat. The peasant looked 
at him for a while in surprise, then grasped his hand, and exclaimed — 
“ Hans, whence came you, and thus so gay and stately ? Certainly lio 
longer lik(? one of usl” 

Th^t may ])e,” answered Hans, while he took snuff from a silver 
•boK, “ 1 Ifave entered the service of a master of high rank.’* 

“ Wiio, then, is your master?” asked the peasant. 

A public llayer, Imt still one of high r^iik. You think, perhaps, 
that he days common cattle — ^horses, dogs, and such like ? No, he is a 
flayer of men, and, inore<*ver, a card manufacturer.” 

* “ A card manufacturer!” exclaimed the peasant. 

“ Y'es ; for every c;|ird in the country must be b^F*’glit from him. He 
is also a coiner,” 

H ovf ? — a coiner ? ” 

“ Yes, he niakes all the money in the country.” 

“ That is false,” said the peasant. “ You mean to say, he tur^is all 
that is in the country to gold. Yet, for all this, he is no coiner. There 
is only evte coiner in Wurtemberg who has impressed his name on the 
country.” 

The crowd until now had only murmured applause, but at the last al- 
lusion to the mint, they burst into laughter. The brow of the man of 
power became dark, yet still he quietly continued to play. 

“But why have you allowed your beard to grow so pototed?” con- 
fined the peasant. “ That looks quite Jewish.” 

it is considered the fashion,” replied Hans, “ since the Jews became 
masters of the country. I will soon become altogether Jewish.” 
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As Hans spoke the last words, a voice distinctly exclaimed from aoK'fiig 
the crowd, “ Wait a few weeks, Hans ; tljcn you, mjiy Ikjconie a good 
Catholic.” ^ ' 

Whoever has looked upon the fearful sight, when in a street crowded 
with people a barrel of powder, kindled through carelessness or des^ign, 
has burst, scarce beheld such a singular scene as that now o<l3asioned 
these few mysterious words. The minister, pale as a corpse, ]eyi)ed from 
his seat, and, with an enraged countenance, l^ung the cards upon the 
table. “ Who says that? Seize him, in the name of the duke?” he crieS 
rushing through the crowd, as if impelled hy an invisible power. His 
compajiions, more fcrt^dent, thougli not less alarmed, seized his arm and 
drew him back, while they endeavoured to pacify him. His dark eyes > 
seemed to pierce the crowd, as if to seek out the object of bis wrath, 
w'hile the masks around murmured indignantly, and forced themselves 
hack into their places; and, as the dreaded man next extended his hand 
towards the peasant, crying, “ You shall answ'er to me for the other!” 
he was suddenly surrounded by threatening numbers. “ Miiscpierade 
liberty, Jew!” w'as beard in sullen, menacing tones; the peasant and 
his fom})amon were in an instant liberated from bis grasp and vanished, 
svhen, as quickly as he had been surrounded, he w^as again ahanduiied ; 
for the crowd, put to flight by secret fear, now dispersed on all hands. 

The multitude bore aw^ay Lanbek wdtb it; his thoiiglits became con- ’ 
fused, and be could not with any clearness imagine what had given rise 
to this extraordinary scene. He had .stood thus for some moments; eii- , 
deavouring to recall his thoughts, wdien he felt his hand grasped hy that 
of another person. He looked rouiul, and the fair Oriental Itood be- 
fore him. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“ Where grew the rose that is in your turban mask?” sa'id she, ia a* 
trembling voice. 

“ Beside the lake of Ti^rias ” answ ered the Saracen. . ^ 

‘‘ Quick! follow' rue I” exclaimed the lady, threadings the groups w'ith 
difficulty, while her turban alone now and then sbowx^d him the way she 
jiursued. His heart beat; his ear still board the last"*soiind of that 
sw^eet voice, and hi«i^yes beheld no other object tljan her. In a darkish 
corner of the second apartment she stood still and tui^ied rtmnd. 

“ Uustavus, 1 entreat of you, tell me what has liappeued to my brother? 
People whisper his name everywhere. 1 know not what they say, hut 
I thhuk it is nothing good. Has there been a quarrel ? Ali ! 1 kiu»w' w^ell 
these people hate our nation I” 

The young man w^as painfully embarrassed. Ought he at once to de- 
stroy the innocent illusion of this fair creature — ought he to tell her that 
the curses of the Wurtembergers rested upon her brother — that while 
they prayed for all mankind, they excluded him from their supplications 
— that it had become the custom to })ray, “ Lord, deliver us from evil, 
and from Stiss the Jew?” 

Leah,” rei)lied he to her, much embarrasses^ ‘‘ your brothea was dis- 
turbed by some masks while playing, and there were words exchan^ff^T*^ 
which perhaps reached even here; but do not he uneasy.” 
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“What a foolish girl I ^m!” said she. have had such terrible 
dreaixj^; and all have*beeii melancholy and depressed. I am so 

sensitive that ever/tjiing frightens me. I contifiually fancy that some 
misfortune may befall my brother.” 

“»Leah,” said the young man, in a low voice, in order to dissipate these 
‘l^oughts, ‘^*do you remember what you pwmised when we met at the 
carnivaljj Will you not grant me a single hour^ that we may talk of 
niany things fogether.” • 

T will,” said she, after a pause. ‘‘ Sarah, my nurse, will accompany 
i*is, but whither?” 

That is cared for,” answered he. " Follow me — do not lose sight of 
me — straight towards the entrance.” 

The inventive mind of the Jewish minister, when he arranged the 
carnival of Stuttgart, and with g^^eat expedition erected these wooden 
apartments, had so planned tlmm that, as is usual in extensive buikb 
ings, small rooms should lead out from larger ones, wherein limited 
gi’oups might partakf of their evening’s refreshment, without being 
obliged to abandon their incognito in the common refreshment-room. 
The actuary had procured the key of one of these apartments IVoiu a 
third ^and, by means of ample remuneration. A little collation was set 
out here, and Leah rejoiced at the skill of the young Christian, who had 
done his best in this to satisfy the taste of a fastidious dame, although 
the narroAv chamber, after ^11, contained' merely a table and some seats 
of simple wood, and boasted of little convenience. 

“How glad 1 am to take off this troublesome mask,” said she, as she 
entered Vith her nurse, looking around for a mirror, and, when she be- 
lield only the bare walls, adding, with a smile, “ You must tell me, Gus- 
ta\nis, whether that suffocating crowd has not destroyed my head-dress 
^ With a kindling glance, the youth looked at the fair girl, whose 
countevance might have been termed the perfection of eastern beauty. 
‘TRe proportions of her finely -chiselled features — those wondrous dark 
ey^8, ^aded by long silky lashes — ^the boldly-arched black eye-brows — 
and the dark shining locks, which were in s¥eh j>lcasing contnist to the 
white forehead and beautiful neck — while the thin red lips and white 
^eeth rendered this still more prominent; the turban which was inter- 
mixed with h?r locks, the rich pearls which hung around her neck, the 
dazzling yet chaste costume of a Turkish lady, clEhlibined with such a 
countenance, caused so comjJete an illusion, that the youth thought he 
belield before hiin one of those splendid beings described by Tasso, as 
the excited fancy of the traveller depicts his return home. “ You look 
like the enchantress Armida, or such as I have tbouglit the daughters 
of your race, as you dwelt in Canaan. Such were Rebecca and the 
daughteJr of Jephthah.” 

“ IIow often have I said this,” observed Sarah, “ when I looked at my 
child— my Leah in her splendour. The hooped dress, the high-heeled 
shoes, and the fashions of the day, never became hdr so well as this 
dress.” 

“ You are right, good Sarah,” replied the youth. “ Place yourself here 
at the liable. You hav.e lived too long among Christians to draw back 
Worn this puucl^and this pastry. Amuse yourself for a while with these 
tilings,” 
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Sarah, wlio was well acquainted wsith the wishes and naannens of her 
neighbours, did not long resist, and eiy oy cd licrself over the skilled pro- 
ductions of tlie confee^tioner ; the young man seated {limself some steps 
distant beside Leah. 

“ And now to be sincere,” said he — “ you arc sad ; yesterday your 
tears were never dried, and ^o-day there is still a cloud iipoli your brovt^- 
wliich I would gladly disperse. But perhaps you think, you mibelicve^, 
that I am not your friend, and would not do my utmost to reSlore yoxir 
sejouityr’ * 

I know you would; I see it constantly. To-day I see it still,” said 
slie, restraining her t^rs with difficulty, ‘^and it makes me happy. 
Wiieii you saluted me for the first time besid^ our garden hedge; when * 
afterwanls, at the beginning of October, you spoke to me across that 
hedge, and since then have always been so kind and consoling, so difte- 
rent from other Christians towards ns, I knew well that you meant what 
was good to me; and this is now my only, my silent happiness!” As 
slie spoke, tears streamed from her fine eyes, while she tried to smile 
ajid seem cheerful. * 

But why?” asked Gustavus. 

“ I am not happy — not quite happy. In Frankfort I had my own 
little auiusemcnts, my own world; 1 cared nothing for the rest of it. 

1 thought not of our condition ; it did not annoy me that the Christians 
did not resjicet us. I sat ainon^ my friends in my little room, and knew 
nothing of what went on out of doors. M5^ brother brought me here to 
IStuttgart beside himself. People told me that he had becojue great^ that 
he governed a eoiiutiy, that in his house there were both spleiKlour and 
joy, and tliat (niristiaus lived with him as we lived witli each otlier. I 
confess I was delighted when my friends described such a dazzling future 
for me. ^V]K) iu luy place would not have been so?” 

{She W’ept afresh, while the young man, though full of sympathy^))' ’ 
her soiToiv, yet felt that it was better to let her tears take iheif* couA^se, 
There is one feeling in the human breast which causes more grief than 
any other sorrow; wc niaj^call it sympathy with ourselves, and it n^rly 
<ivcrpow ors us when we must lay our ruined ho})es, as it wx're, in the 
grave, while these hopes yet appear to*l)e alive, as wx recall the joy with 
w hich w'o approached a bright future. Such a bitter conti^st has plung»*d 
many a stouter heaA into misery than that of the fair Jewess. 

I have found all to be the reverse of this,” continued Leah, after a 
pause. “ ]ii |ny brother’s house f am more solitary than e^^n during 
my childhood. 1 am not allowed to enter when he gives his grandest 
entejrtainments; the sounds of the music reach my lonely apartment, 
refreshments and wdues are sent to me as if I wxre still a child, not old 
enough yet to join society. When I lately besought my brother to per- 
mit me to take some interest in such affairs, if only for once, he coldly 
refused me, ami at another time, when his humour seemed very strange, 
actually terrified me by his answer.” 

“ WImt was his answer?” asked the youth, anxiously. 

He looked at me for a long time, and sighed; his eyes WQie rest- 
less, his features dai-k and sad, and he replied, ‘ I must not toq be lost ; 

I must entreat unceasingly the God of our fathto to keep me pure 
devout, that soul might be a chaste offering for ^*6* soul’ ” 
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' Idle superstition!” exclaimed jtbe yoiitlvin disjdeasure. For tJiis 
you must dewy yourself alFilie joys of life I ” 

''Has he then Wned so terrilJly?” demanded ^eah, as her friend in- 
terrupte'd himself iiAhe midst of the sentence. How shall I atone for 
it? Such strange w^ords make me unhappy; it seems to me as if some 
4S;alamity Imng over ray brother, and that ^at he did was not all right. 
*1^0 one has said this to me, but I cannot comprehend the words of 
Sarah, WSio, when I inquired at her as to this, avoided an answer, or 
Called him mysteriously the avenger of our peoi)le.*’ 

, She is not prudent,” answered the young man, with embarrassment ; 
your brother, as it is reported everywhere, has a powerful party against 
him; several of his transactions in the hnance department will be cen- 
sured. But you may be at rest about himself,” added he, smiling bitterl} , 
for the duke this day sent him a grant of privilege, which assures liiiii 
of safety and irresponsibility.” 

Oh, how grateful am I to*' the good duke for this!” said slie, over- 
joyed, while she jnished aside the dark locks from her fair forehead. 
“ Then he need fear n<5 one ; the Christians cannot persecute him. You 
do not answer, Gustavus; you dislike my })oor brother!” 

“Your poor brother! If he were poor, 1 might perhaps respect his 
intelligence. But what is your brother to us?” continued Lanbek, 
smiling darkly. I love you, though you had every bad angel for a 
brother. But one thing promise me, Leak; give me your hand upon it.” 

.She looked at him innocciltly, yet full of anxiety, while she laid her 
hand in his. 

“ ]Vev€r ask your brother again for leave to enter his society. He 
may have what reasons he likes for this, but it is right that you should 
never be there. Thus much T can assure you,” added he, with kindling 
eyes — “ if I knew that you had been there but once, I would never speak 
tO^’oii again!” 

, Jinb^’rajlsed and with tears in her eyes, she would have questioned 
him further aljout this fresh advice, when a loud altercation in the next 
roc®i disturbed the lovers. Several men ap])qjpred to be struggling with 
the police ; the door of the closet had been forced 0 })en, and thus intnjd- 
ing, they came hastily into the very midst of the carnival, and were 
contending- witJi fury. 

“Heavens! that’s my father’s voice!” exclailK'd young Lanbek. 
“ Step back* again witli Sarah into the rooms ; take the key of this door 
with youf perhaps we may see each other again a,i a later hour.” 

He hastily imprinted a kiss upon the brow of the amazed Leah, put 
on liis mask, aiid before she could recollect herself, the actuary hajd al- 
ready rushed through the door. In the corridor which he now entered, 
there stood a dense crowd gathered around the open door of the adjoin- 
ing room. He easily distinguished the deep and j)owerful voice of his 
father ; he pushed his way through like a madman, and at length gained 
the apartment. Five old men, who were well known to Jam as esteemed 
friends of his parent, stood round the old provincial consul, lianbek : some 
disputed ; others tried to tranqnillise. It was at this period a dangerous 
affair to^corae into collision with the police ; the latter were under the 
>jiqNicial protection of the Jewish minister, and several reports were in 
circulation of hoifest and quiet citizens who perhaps had spoken against 
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a servant of this secret police, or who, might have resisted their pow^fr' 
liaving for several weeks been imprisoned, aful afte^;wards let at Ii|)ei*ty 
with the poor excuse, ^that it was a mistake. But* ine elder Lanbek 
seemed to know no fear of these men; he insisted that the police 
were obliged to leave the room, and it might perhaps have led tp a 
serious affray, as well as an altercation, had not at this momtAit another*v 
matter taken off the attention*of the leaders of the police wholly from 
him. Young Lanbek had* pressed himself threjugh, and now ^ood by^ 
the side of his father, ready, should the matter come to force, to support 
tlio old man with all his power. He had fastened on his mask moi e* 
firmly, that it might not be lost in the scuffle, when an offleer of police 
looked at him, and with a loud voice, wliile he. pointed to him, cried — , 

“ In the name of the duke, seize this man, the Turk there — he is the 
right one.” 

'^I’lu surprise and six arms which were suddenly upon him, made him 
jujwct Icss. 8o near to his father, wlio riught have saved him, still he 
ventured not to make his presence known by auy^ exclamation, because 
he more feared the anger of liis father than the power of the Jew. 

Tbc. old men were struck dumb wdtli amazement at this event; the 
loader of the police, since he had attained his object, now became more 
jH»Ute, ami excused himself, whereon the others thanked him cbldly. 
fJjiwiliingly the youth allowed himself to be led away. The crowd who 
had assembled before the doorf divided ; many looked at him inquisi- 
tively, in order to guess who it was that wa*s thus torn off in the midst 
of a public diversion. As Gustavus was borne away, he heard a stifled 
cry ; lie looked round, and by the faint light of the lamp he thewght he 
observed the turban of the fair Oriental. Much affected, he went on ; 
and as the cold and snowy winter night-wind blew around him, he, for 
tlie first time, roused himself from his stupor, and tried to reflect upon 
tlie consequences likely to occur from his imprisoniueut. ^ 

CHAPTER V. 

The assistants of police had brought the Saracen, apparently from a 
survey of his handsome dress, into the oflicer’s room in the chief guard- 
house. The officer of the night watch, with a surly noH, assigned to 
him a bench which tifood in a corner of the room jis his j)lace of sleep- 
ing; and, wearied with his long attendance at the ball, the yotith did not 
find this bed so hard as to prevent him soon falling asleep. 

The beat of drums awoke him next morning. Still half-asleep, he 
lookejJ around on the naked walls, at his hard bed, then at his dress; 
ami it was only after a while that he could recollect where he was, and 
liow he etune there. He stepped towards the window; all was yet still in 
the square before the guardhouse, and the excliange of guards before 
his window alone brok<i^the silence of a misty morning in February. 
Meanwhile, the wise of *the drums in the streets ceased; he heard the 
clock of the cathedral strike eight, and the sound of this clock «ent him 
back again full of uneasiness and anxiety to his b*d. “ He will soon 
ask after me,” thought he, “ and how disagreeably surprised will he be 
when he hears that I have not returned home during the night i” 

In tlie house of the elder Lanbek, all went on in such regular order 
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ttiat tlim tKJCttrrencc ratist very much distuieb everything there. At tliis 
houi^the old^majf h^d beeiisiccugtomed for many years to take his break- 
fast j tvith the firs* stroke of the* clock his son appeared as regularly as 
the servant with the coflee; they conversed upon the news of the day, 
uppn the progress of aflairs; and at these periods the all-powerful ininis- 
• ter failed hot to furnish materials for such conversations. The conver- 
sation usually concluded with the breakfast; the actuary kissed the hand 
of the ofd mitn, ainl wei^t every day at a quarter before nine to the oflice 
in the Chancery. These, the habits of his home for many years, recurred 
•to Gustavus at this moment. “ Now John will be bringing in the coftee,” 
said he to himself; “ now he will be anxiously looking towards the door 
for me, surprised that I* do not enter; now he will be calling for me — 
why must I cause such vexation to my good old parent lie angrily 
threw away his turban, leant his brow upon his hand, and resolved to 
ask the officer, when he next made his appeai ance, as to the cause of his 
arrest. 

The drums beat ^ain, the exchanged guard drew off; he heard tlie 
arms collected together, and then an officer entered the ill-lighted apiu t- 
ment. He cast a hasty glance upon his prisoner in the comer, laid his 
hat and sword upon the table, and sat down. Lanbek, who could not be 
the fSrst to speak, moved, however, as if to indicate that he no longer 
slept. 

“Good day, sir,” said the officer, wlitle he looked at him; “you will 
j perhaps share rny breakfast* with me?” 

TJie voice seemed to Gustavus to be known to him; he arose, ap- 
proachal neai-er, and saluted hun courteously, and, with an exclamation 
of surprise, the two young men stood op}>osite to each other. “ On my 
honour, brother 1” cried Captain von Keelzingen, “I would not have 
sought you here! How comes it that you are under arrest? Heaven 
IKtiOws^ Blank enberg was not in tbe wrung, as he pretended; you ha\e 
linked sromfthing contra ratiomnif^ 

“ I juay ask you, captain,” replied Lanbeck, “ whv 1 sit here? No one 
has assigned ,any reasons why 1 should bq imprisoned, y'ou are on 

guard, Keelzingen ; 1 beg of you, since you must know ” 

“ Heaven defend me ! i?” exclaimed the captain, laughing. “ Do you 
think he has 4lonoured me with his peculiar esteem, and taken me into 
his confidence? No,, brother. When I was rclieWd, the lieutenant in 
command last night said to me, ^ There is one above, whom we have 
brought^ere from the carnival by express orders.’ He commonly goe.s 
on thus.” 

“ Who is accustomed to go on thus?” asked Lanbek, turning p^le. 

“ Who,” answered the other, in a low tone of voice. “ Vourb/other- 
iii-law in the Jew.” 

“What?” exclaimed the other, reddening, “you tliink it is he? I 
thought until now this would turn out to be a mistake. You will have 
heard of the occurrence which took place with‘the Jew soon after 1 left 
j^ou : some one cried out about becoming a Catholic, and at this the 
director of fianance rose up ” 

“ Wl^t do you say?” interrupted the ca}»tain, with a serious air, while 
hf drew nearer his fri&id, and grasped his hand. “ It was thus ? We 
were told other^se. How it went it? what was said ?” 
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Tlie actuary was not a little surprised at tjie seriousness which over- 
spread the features of his usually gay q,nd Careless ^fri^nd/ He reflated 
the incident to which iie had been a witness^ aiid^observed that his 
friend’s curiosity increased, and his eyes kindled mor^ and more; and 
when he described how Siiss became furious at the mysterious sentence, 
and had leaped up in wrath, he felt the captain’s hand move ifi a strange i, 
way within his. “ What affects you so much ?” asked Gustavus, in sur- 
prise. “ Why do you syiftpathise so much with a mere carnival freak 
l ike this, which in the end runs a chance of turning out a mere piece of 
foolery? If I did not know that you were evangelical, I should think 
that my information had offended you.” 

“ Brother,” replied the captain, while he endeavoured to conceal his 
seriousness beneath a smile of indifference, you know this much of me, 
that every thing interests me, and T am curious in the highest degree; 
but, besides this, many are more serious ^than they are believed to be, 
and there is frecpicntly a signification in a jest.” 

“What do you mean?” said the actuary, astonished. “What makes 
you so thoughtful? Are you again in debt? Fernaps I may be able to 
assist you?” 

“ Brother of my heart,” answered the soldier, “ you must have been 
much enamoured for some weeks, or that would not have escaped your 
t]uick observation, which has not escaped even my lighter head. Tell 
me, what says your father of tills times ? Dp you never see Colonel von 
Kiklcr witli him? Were not the prelates at your house on Friday 
evening?” , 

You speak in riddles, captain,” answered the young man, in amaze- 
ment. “ What lias my father to do with a colonel of the life guards, or 
with the prelates F* 

“ Friend, let us cut this matter short,” said Reelzingen. “ Do not in 
tliese affairs look on me as mad. I will not intrude u]ion your confideifi!e, 
but I may tell you that 1 already know a good deal ; and on fiiy lmnowi',”» 
he added, “ 1 think thereon as becomes one of the nobles and mw sword 

Belt!” 

“ What is your old patent of nobility or your new sword-belt to me?” 
replied the actuary, in displeasure, “'How comes it that you boast in 
this way ? 1 tell you 1 do not understand a syllable abo'JSt the affairs df 

which you talk so iil5^stenously ; I give you my w^rd on this, and that 
is enough, Herr von Beelzingen.” . * 

“ Bless me ! brother,” exclaimed the other laughing, “ we are*\io longer 
in Leipsic, nor is this room the divine town cellar, but i)iily a guard- 
rooiUy we are no longer muses, you are now a ducal actuary, and 1 — a 
soldier ; but, friend, we are in trouble and in death— so be rational, and 
storm no* more. I will believe your word that you know nothing; but 
it had been well for your father to have apprised you. Your amour with 
the Jewess is not suited^ to the times ; we all intreat you to take leave 
of your charmer, •with whom, trust me, you never can effect any prudent 
or honourable connection.” 

“ What know you of this ? ” interrupted the other, gloomily and 
bitterly; “ I thought that as I had not asked for your advice, you might 
use greater moderation in your exhortations to* me.” 

The fiery soldier, who really wished to be of service *to his friend, ^as 
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About to. reply in suitable words, when sonietperson knocked Bt the dooi . 
The capte^in ^pened^t, and V)iie of his serjeauts heciconea to him to come 
out. Gustavus heard some words exchanged, aip3 directly saw his fneiid 
return with a troubled countenance. -n • i i 

“ You received singular visit,” he whispered to hinij he will quickly 
enter, and<I must not be present.” • 

‘ Who ? My father ?” asked Gustavus, anxiously. 

He t'omes/’ said th§ ciiptaiu (while he Irastily took up his hat and 
sword from the table) — the Jew Suss I” 
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Woman’s Fiitendship: a Story of Domestic Life. By Grace Aguilar. 

Bonduu: Groombridge & Sons. 

This is a handsome volume; just such a book as we would exj)eet to 
find among the volumes composing a lady’s library. Its interior corre- 
spoiufs with its exterior; it is a most fascinating tale. There is no silly 
descriptive iistroductiou occupying nearly half the volume, and exhaust- 
ing one’s patience ere we cq^umcncc th#tale. We open the book — the 
nrst page attracts our attention; nay, the first sentence introduces us to 
the Jieroine of the story. We read on, and feel deeply interested, and 
that interest is never permitted to flag; it is most ably sustained through- 
out. We think it almost a fault, the brevity with which our authoress 
treats of some of those sacred and hallow'ed scenes to which she intro- 
duces us, and which she so eloquently and truthfully describes. It is 
e'^lden^ that she docs not try to spin out her book to an unnecessary length, 
bwt rather Vishes to please and benefit her readers. Wc have read the 
wqjfk with so much ])leaaure, that we are in no mood for jxnntiug oq^ 
its faults: these, indeed, are neither numerous nor important. We would 
especially invite the attention of our lady readers to this interesting 
tale. It is full of noble and ju??t sentiments; it contains many eUxpient 
Slid beautiful thoughts. There are characters delineated worthy of the 
highest admiration; Jiiere are some, too, whose fatiilts it would be w'ell 
to pond^, ^nd beware of imitating. 


Home Influence: a Tale for Mothers and Daughters. By Grace 
Aguilar. London: Groombridge & Sons. 

It is veiy pleasant, after reading a book, to be able to speak of it in 
terms of high commendation. This we can do in the present ease with- 
out hesitation. The tale before us is an adrnimble one, and is executed 
with taste and ability. The language is beautiful an^ appropriate; the 
analyses of character is skilful and varied. We have brought before us, 
in a very iiiieresting and striking manner, the value of proper early 
Hainin^' and the happy results of it. This mode of treatment is ably 
with the op^site ; and how melancholy, how dreadful are the 
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consequences /lowing from Jt ! We would fum have Introduced oiir 
readers to the Hamilton family, in whic^ is realised /hejyenhficial effects 
of a judiciously 'regulated home; but we must forbmir. There ia the 
less cause for regret since the work is within the react of all, and, indeed, 
ought to be in the hands of all who are interested in the proper training 
of the youthful mind. , 


Daily Bible Illustrations. By John Kitto, D.D. VoIs. I. and II. 

Edinburgh: William Oliphant & Sons. 

There is certainly no lack of hellos to the understanding of the Bible. , 
Tlicre arc “ notes ” and commentaries ” of all degrees of excellence, 
whos<‘ object is to unfold the doctrines of the book, exi)atiate upon its 
promises, and enforce its preceptive parts. Tlicre are, besides, several 
works constructed on different ])rinciples, but, though by a different 
course, they seek to guide the reader to the same goal — the better un- 
derstanding, and the higher appreciation of the Book of God. These 
last Jirrange certain portions of Holy Scripture to be used daily in the 
clos(^t or in the family; or they contain devout reflections on certain por- 
tions or events to strengthen the faith, stimulate the zeal, and excjle the 
hoi>c of the reader. To this class belong the volumes under notice; and 
it would be but scanty praise totsay that they are the best of their kind, 
for, in truth, iliis class of religious w'orks do not occupy a high place. 

Of this class generally, there may be little ground to affirm that ^licy 
are unsound in doctrine, or devoid of devout earnestness ; but there can 
b(‘ no (|U(^stion that they are but sparingly imbued with other qualities, 
which arc ({uite essential to the growth of the Christian mind, and the fit- 
ting of the Christian man to occupy his place, and to do his part in the day 
in which wx live. The writers seem to have had but little anxie^, 
haps none at all, if wc may judge from their jiroductions, aboAt the culti- . 
vatioii and development of the intellect; and hence all those questions that 
have a bearing on other deyartments of truth, that reejuire profound and 
prolonged thought, the consideration of which might lead to the merest 
divergence from the beaten path of » cold, inflexible formalism, are 
ignored. We arc aware that the seat of religion is the hecCH; but a heai1» 
excited and heated 1^ the presence and operation of a strong religious 
feeling, dissociated from a mind well-informed, and an iutellccfc w^ell-culti- 
vated, may make a restless enthusiast and helpless fanatic, bflt it will 
furnish a Christian man, far below the stature, to which he should, sur- 
rouUded as lie is by so many advantages, have attained. He is neither 
a [iro^Jer representative of the Christian character, nor is he likely to do 
the necesfiary Christian wu>rk. Dr Kitto entertains a high idea of the 
Cliristian character, and perceives the importance and peculiar difficulties 
of the Christian’s work. This undertaking — the Daily Bible Illustra- 
tions — has been chonceived, planned, and is, so far as yet published, exe- 
cuted under a deep conviction, that food of a stronger and more substan- 
tial kind must be iirovided, that this character may be fully developed, and 
that tlie friends of the Bible may be better fitted to serve their day. The 
conception of the idea is beautiful, appropriate, and timeous; the execu ■ 
tion of it is, to our judgment and taste, felicitous, able,*and satisfactory. 
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Lbctures to Young Men. Lomion : James Nisbet &> Co. 

Tli^se twefve ieclnires were delivered in London, during the winter 
that has just passeSy. in connection with the Yotmg Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. Theji are the production of as many minds. The lecturers 
belong to ^he leading sections of the Christian Church. Ten belong to 
vRngknd, one to America (Professor Mahan), and one to Scotland (Dr 
W. L. AJcxandcr). There is such variety in the volmne, that we cannot, 
in a notice liKc the present, furnish any critical opinion of it as a whole. 
The following subjects are discussed in the order in which they are here 
inserted: — The Bible Self-Evidential — ^Rev. H. Stowell; The Influence 
of Komanisin on the Tntellcctual and Moral Condition of the People 
subject to its Sway — Dr Alexander; The Literary Attractions of the 
Bible — Hev. James Hamilton; The Relation of Christianity to the Free- 
dom of Tinman Thought and A..tion — Professor Isfahan; The Church 
in the Catacombs — Rev. William Arthur; The Nature of Romanism as 
Exhibited in the Missions of the Jesuits and other Orders — Rev. M. H. 
Seymour; The Bibles its Provision and Adaptation for the Moral Ne- 
cessities of Fallen Man — Dr H. M‘Neile; The Apostle Paul — Rev. W. 
Brock; Money — Rev. S. Martin; Mu.sic in Relation to Religion — Dr 
Cumnjing; William Allen — Rev. J. Sherman; and tl^e History of French 
Protestantism: its Present Condition and Ikospects — Rev. R. Burgess. 
We naturally, in examining this volume, look in to the production of 
' or own coaiitryman, Dr Alexander. *His subject is the influence of 
Romanism oji the intellect, morals, and religion of those nations subject 
to i^s sway. Tlie writer brings with him two indispensable qualifica- 
tions textile discussion of this important subject — a larj^e acquaintance 
witii the literature of the theme, and extensive observation in countries 
w^here Romanism holds dominion. Tlie lecture is consequently charac- 
tOTsed by breadth of view, keen , penetration into the system, and a just 
e.^imaie of its influence upon the intellect and the heart. That influ- 
' elite he pronounces extremely injurious; and we cannot conceive of any 
oha n^iiding this clearly conceiv^ and ably executed production, with- 
out being forced to the same conclusion. should equally denounce 
any system that should produce the same consequences. This is a haud- 
.V>me and valuable volume; and'as w^e have tlie ear of many young men 
of thought, we would respectfully request them to give it a careful 
perusal. r 

Hungary anu the Hungarian Struggle; Three Lectures. By Thomas 
O. Clarke. Edinburgh: James Hogg. 

Men of all opinions, and belonging to all parties, were strucif with 
great admiration of the recent Hungarian struggle; and now,^}ince that 
struggle, for the present, is over, few can contemplate the catastrophe 
without overwhelming feelings of sympathy and sadness. Here is a 
people whose history is ancient — ^whose liberties data as early as our 
own — ^whose loyalty whs never im] reached, but often found steady when 
that of. others was wavering— who cherished no dislike to the reigning 
^monarch, or to monarchy — who sought for no dangerous, subversive 
■^alteration in the constitution ; but who asked with one voice, and in a 
hg^l manner, for the just distribution of public burdens, for the exten- 
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fiion of municijml rights, for^ivil eqmJHy, and for security to credit and' 
l>roj)crty, treated with all the insolence of despotic poorer, &nd exposed 
to all tlic horrors of civilised savageism/ The heart cf humanity bleeds 
in beholding such a scend; and, as sure as God is just, Austrian treachery 
and atrocity shall yet meet their desert. 

Hungarian grievances have, been long felt, and long and deOi)ly work- 
itig in the national mind. A combination of circumstances — some exist- 
ing within, and others coming from without— 4)ro}ight matters to a crisis. 
Just at this time the author of this work arrived in the country. All 
was Inistle and excitement for the present; they were strong in the na- 
tional unity and loyalty of the past; hope brightened the future. No 
time c-ould have been more propitious, no circumstances more favour- 
able ihiiu these, to enable an iiitelligcut on-looker to form an accurate 
idea oi' this noble people and the preparations being made to meet the 
coming conflict. 

In tlio first Lecture, Mr Clarke, after gmng.an account of the jour- 
ney to his ])lace of destination, furnishes a spirited cpitonje of Hungarian 
history. The second is devoted to tile Diet of 18?7-8; while the third 
is entitled the Conflict, and describes the animated scene when the 
lilagyars took to anus. In formingan opinion of this work, it must be 
remcml>ero(l that the Lectures Lave been printed as delivered, an(f that 
the s})aee at the author’s disposal was very limited. Notwithstanding 
these drawbacks, he has pixKluctd a work of considerable interest. It 
breathes a strong, but not a. blind sympathy with the high-minded and 
(•hivalrous Magyars: it gives a just representation of tln3ir character, 
tlieii- eoinphiints, and their claims; it gathers up, with ability, the scat- 
tei (‘d elements of indignant resistance, and presents them, arrayed in 
firm ])halanx, against the power of the oppressor. The author left Hun- 
gajy just when the conflict liad begun; and, conseciuently, his work d(»es 
not contain an account of the war, and its disastrous Icrminatiou; it only 
brings the reader uj) to the conflict. The author appears to Us to have , 
done himself great injustice by casting his lectures into such a mould. In 
faking the reader, if wo ina^^ so say, into his confidence, and making the 
seem* pass pictorially before him, two evils have been produced; De- 
s(‘ription, in itself admirable, passes too^much into detail, giving to the 
work tlic character of daintiness, rather than of strength; ^and an air of 
egotism is thrown o:^t*r the whole, foreign to the modesty of the ami- 
able author, and not a little injurious to the character of the ^^ urk. To 
those, however, who wisli to have a brief, accurate, and intercstihig view 
of Hungarian afiiiirs, up to the time when the patriotic feeling became 
thoroughly roused, and the rush to arms .became universal, this work 
will b^a great acquisition. 

Views of Natube: or Contemplations on the Sublime Phenomena of 

Creation; with Scientific Illustrations. By Alexander Von Hum- 
noLDT. London.; H. G. Bohn. 

This is a beautiful edition of Baron Humboldt’s valuable work. It 
was originally composed when the distinguished author had mor^ of the 
elasticity of youth than he has now; he carries his enthusiasm with him 
into extreme age. But it has undergone careful revisal*and received in 
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tiie process all tlic advantages of greatly enlarged experience and ma- 
tured consideration. Her(^ are found the principles on which his great 
work, the Cosmos,’* is based, though not arraijged into system. It is 
interesting thus, to have the opportunity of tracing the working, and 
growth, and expanding of a great mind; and though the exei cisc may 
55,lead us td feel how dwarfish most inimk are in comparison, yet it is 
who 1 esoj;pie and stimulating. The volume is enriched with most valuable 
jiotes, embodying tlie results of the more recent researches and dis- 
coveries of the author. The present translation is admirably done, and 
the w^ork is altogether a fine specimen of the very useful series which 
Mr Bohn is at present presenting to the public, at a price so uiicom- 
nionly low. Every one interested in the prj)gi*ess of human enlighten-i 
ment, must wish the great undertaking a large measure of success, even 
though occasionally compelled to take exception to some of its parts, 

ft - 

The History of ENOiiANo: from the Earliest Period to the Present 

Time. Adapted f<!)r Youth, Schools, and Families. By Miss Julia 

Corner. London: Thomas Dean & Son. 

Mi^s Corner’s Histories are well known and higldy apj)reeialed by 
many. The present volume, as appears from the title-page, lias l eached 
the sixteen (h thousand. It has undergone a rigid process <;f corre<*tion, 
*md has added to it a full lyul accurate*Chronological Table. I’liis is a 
leature of great importance in such a work as tJiis. Were we to criti- 
cistv however, we fear that what we might enditc would not be nnniiiigled 
aj>probdtion. The work Ave believe to be executed with ability and ik* 
small degree of tact. There is a charm thrown around the .suceessif)n 
of subjects that arise in the course of the narrative; and wliat, in other 
hands, might have been nothing more than dry and fatiguing detail, in 
tllbse ttf Miss Corner assumes the freshness and interest of fiction. Hut 
‘on certain points Ave are inclined, even in this brief notice, to enter our 
pr^rtestt. At page 17, the account given of the introduction of Chiis- 
tianity into England leads tlie authoress to avinouuce a general {)T'ineiple. 
Now, we demur to the principle there announced as that, in accordance 
Avith Avhich Christianity has fovfiid its way into and obtained a footing 
in every eounfry. This may appear a small matter; but it must bi^ re- 
membered that nothing is unimportant that proclWes first impri‘ssions 
on the lyiikls of youtli. On the knotty rpiestion of CromAvell iind tin* 
C. Commonwealth, Miss Corner is not sound, to our thinking. Wc admit 

that she uses not many hard words, but she docs AvJiat is (piito as liad 

withholds a frank and full acknowledgment of the Protector s m(*j:its (as 
ill the case of England’s relations with foreign powers), and ascribes to 
him unniingled motives of ambition. That Cromwell was not«ambitious 
Ave shall not say; but of this we are sure, that the position which he 
latterly occupied was reached fully as much by Jhe flow of circuuistaiices 
as by the development of his ambitious plans. * 


♦ ■ - - - 
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AGETOULTUTIE AND FREE TRADE. 

• 

We |,)rpsunu‘ tluit tho ^i*eat j)rD])ortioii of our rcaderg are satistied witli the 
jL;'('iM‘ral .solnld)H^ss of that axioiu of ]K)litical ecfaumiy, states it to 

bt for tlM‘ individual interest of all, to buy in the clieapest niarket and to 
sell in the dearest. Some, liowever, may liave dimbts rt'gardinjjf the suc' 
ees.sful a|>])lica,tion of this jirineiple to the agricultural productions of 
tlu* kingdom. AV'ere we to judge solely fiom the outcry that has been 
raised, by a portion of the a gi*i cultural bod}', against the liberty lately 
bt'stowed as a favour, but received as an •inalienable right by manii- 
faeturers, who ex])ort the jiroduee of their labour and skill, to obtain 
in (‘^change for it (if it so please them) tlie bullocks of HoLstein, 
the flour of France, the wheat of Foland, or the Indian corn from the 
vah' of the Mi.ssisippi, we might naturally, if not rationally, su])pose 
that there really >vas something in the business of growing corn, and in 
the niamifaeture of b(‘ef and mutton in the rich, fertile, and tcin])cra^je 
realms of Queen Victoria, which amiihilatos that Ixuiefieial inflyencf whicli 
free trade, or unrostrieted competition, has been found to exercise on all* 
other ])rufessi()ns. We certainly antiei])at(* that this country wall «ow 
ree(‘ive larger and more i^gular suj)])lies of foreign corn than it has 
hitherto done, and that tlie evils attendant on a scarcity of the neces- 
saries of life will be materially diminished, though it is 4)0 iimeli to e>v 
])oet that they will C'^ei* here or olsewliere be 'wholly abolished. From 
oui* known readiness to receive the snrjdiis prodfiee of tin; world, we 
may reasonably calculate on prices being more steadily moderate than 
w'o have had any experience of since the hegimiiiig of the centur}'; 
at . the same time we are unable t-o learn from wduit countries oreonntry 
W'<‘ ai*«c to obtain tliose ovei whelming supplies that are to drive our own 
agriculturists from the field. 

When \Ve contrast with their op])osites in other nations, the amount of 
capital and Hcientific skill j)ossessod by our ))raetical farmers — -the ho- 
nesty, activity, and intelligence of our farm -labourers — the genial and 
temjierate climate of Britain, wdiich permits the labours of the field to 
])roceed almost unceasingly every day in the year — we must speedily 
become sensible of our natural su])enority. if industry, intelligence, 
capital, and climate are worth anything, the prime cost of agrujultural 
l>roditee in Britain must he less than in any cmmtrv in# Europe, or even 
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in America. It is true tliat tlw English Januers have lately coined 
the word “ ui!rei:^ed” as apfjlicable to the foreigner, while here “ rent ” 
swallows up a large pro]K»rtion of the produce of our farms. But, in 
reality, tins item (l(»es not enter into the cost of production at all. Its 
amgunt may imficatc at times tlie j>rospcrity of a country, but that it 
'^'loes not dc so always, a melancholy instance may be found in the past, 
and present state of .Ireland. The welfare of the kingdom demands that 
rent shall dep^'iid on prices, not pidces on rent. The main attem]»t to 
render it otherwise has hitherto been, and will continue to be, pryduc- 
ti^ e of misery to both producers (j^nd consumers. A ghinct* at the )iis- 
tory of this countiy for the last thirty-tive yem*s is sutlieient to show 
this. All who have ears,. to hear must be aware that the cry of “agri- 
cultural distress” has not been board now for the lirst time. tVmstant 
warfare amongst tlm nations of Envo])e, joined to the lavish expendilure 
of the British govermneut from the closing years of the last century un- 
til 1815, had the elfect of completely nullifying th<‘. moilerato corn-hill 
of that period, so much so that the importation of grain was not only 
permitted, hut actually encouraged. However, at the return of ]>eaee 
and the resumption of cash payments, which had been snsj^emlcd by 
legislative authority, the nominal value of almost (‘very commodity was 
reduced one half. This (juickened the wits of the himllord cla^s, cither 
from self-iutc. *.st or a mistaken i)oIicy, to try to r(‘alisc war ]>ri(‘cs for 
tl"' articles they themselves tralHckcd in, viz., the food of the people; 
and, JiaviiJg* undisputed possJ^ssion of the veins of govcrumeiit, they foiuul 
it e^isier and pleasanter to do this, than to reduce* their estahlisliiiieuts. 
and to tome tcj an adjustment nf rents with their tenantry. Ae<'ord- 
ingly, the importation of Jbveigu corn was prohihited until wlieat reached 
the ju’ice of 80s. per quarter ; and it should ever be remembered, that 
when this deed was accomplished, the Houses of Parliament were sur- 
rV>ftfiid$d by soldiery to protect (lie members from the threatened violoiee 
,of a Londoh mob. EK])crienced farmers bad st^lenudy ileclaivd l>efore a 
Parliamentary CJommittee, that wheat could not ]>(‘ raised >11 Britain un- 
der'82s. Gd. j)er quartei*. But, in jdace of (Jiis measuiv, wljieh seeuj‘ed 
the home market to tlie British agriculturists, having the desired etfeetof 
maintaining this price, and of rendering tlnmi ])rosj)erous, there has not 
been a single year in wliich, under the ble.ssing of Divine Pnwideiioe, 
the oro]>s have heeii pf average ahundance, without the wail of agrieul- 
tural ruin"*' being lieard throughout the land. Tiid(‘(‘d, tliere has only 
been a t^uiporaiy lull, when gaunt famine stalked abroa<l, and thr<'aten- 
ings of rebellion were whis])ered hi maniifaeturiiig towns. It is curious and 
instructive to note that the loudness of the com])laiiits lia.s been in exact 
proportion to the existing amount of protection, and, in fact, the greater 
also the suffering actually experienced; for rents were promised, and en- 
gagem^tits entered into, on the faitli of a law which has e^ er jirovcd a 
delusion and a snare. Tliose farmers who were in business in 1821-22, 
under all the advantages that could be derived from actual ]>robibitioii,^ 
eabnot have forgotten the numbers of their class that were then swept 
away, or the thousands that each succeeding year lias rendered unable to 
c<uitinae the struggle longer than necessary to enable landlords to find 
more suitable person.s, which, from the law of distraint, they can gene- 
rally do without' loss to themselves. Parliament continued ever'* chary 
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of I'ccoiuineudiiij^' ii reductijjii of rciit^to remedy the sufferings of their 
“ pet” interest; hut the conviction wag ulti<nately foryed hu them, that 
it was absolutely necessary, For the sake* of till parties, to remove a por- 
tion of the coveted protection. (\)nsequently, in 18:^8, the ])rice at 
which wl)eat was to he ke]>t hy act of IVtrliameut fell from 80s. to (iOs. 
])er quarter: Then, as now,, interested politicians and speeftlativo men* 
short of ea]>ital, loudly conqdaiuod of eontiscation, and asked bow it >vas 
l)ossihle to eontinuc cultivation, much loss to [yiy rents, wilder such ah- 
tered circumstances. Notwithstanding, on trial, matters w^ere found hy 
tlu‘ agriculturists to go on, certainly n.j^t worse, to say the least of it, than 
l>(‘for(* ; and, strange to say, there Avas almost ilirectly a perceptible im- 
provement, in agrieultural science and practice,, Avhich has continued to 
grow and spread Avith a constant and inereasing velocity. In 1812, 8ir 
Jlobert Vov\ modified the sliding-scale, and fixed />ds. ]>er (quarter, in place 
of (H-'s., as th(‘ jiarliamontary remiin era ting ]n‘ice for Avdicat. He car- 
ried, at the same time, his cattle and provision tariff, which hy many 
Avas reckoned a heavy blow and sore (liscouragement. The panic it oc- 
casioned ereate<l a tenqiorary hut needless reduction in the value of Ha^o 
and which Avoiild not have taken jilaee, had the measure been put 
into ojicration without the knoAvledge of the parties who thus injured 
theuisi'ives. Finally, in 18 Hi, the hill for the toHd abolition of ju-otcc- 
tion passisl both lUnisiss of Parliament ; and since February, 1819, Bri- 
tish artizsnis have liad their hretid at the Avorld’s market price; hut as yet 
A\c ar<' unable to diseevii any signs of an efihing vitality in the agricul- 
tural body. NotAvitlistanding the groans of some, wdiose rents may re- 
tjiiin* ail adjustment to tJic new state of things, Ave fancy a\'(3 caif discern 
in the dim future, a more settled serenity tlian the British farmer has 
liitherto enjoAcd ; the cloud has been removed that distracted his atten- 
tion from his legitimate husiiicvss, and no longer forms a disturbing ele- 
ment in Jiis ealeulatioiJH. hi some purely arable districts, such as Bust 
Lothian, j-euts iune l<mg been made payable aeconling to flic price of. 
gn-aiij, in order to remedy the violent ff net nations occasioned liy ^scal 
interfei'cncc; and there mapy most exteusiA e fanners do not hesitate to 
confess, that crop 1849 lias left them as handsome a profit as ever before 
fell to their lot. * 

It is (juite true that the high and utqirecedented pried?* for agricultu- 
ral jiroducc during tfie last Eni’opeau Avar, stimul^itcd production to a 
groat extent over the whole kingdom, and more particularly hi Hcotland, 
where, from the ahseiiee of tithes, and from the system of graiitSig leases, 
the industrious eulti\ator Avas allowed, at least for a time, to enjoy the 
fruits of his lalxuir. Still farmers, as a body, rca])ed in the end hut 
little ifdvaiitage from this. llaAing faith in tlie oninipotimoe of Farlia- 
nient, as being capable of continuing an exceptional state of matters, 
they freely entered into new (‘iigageinents, and apjilied their surjdns 
capital to enhance the value of the jiroperty of another, so that, when 
prices again fell, they AA^ere rarely relicA^ed fr<#n the obligations they had 
undertaken, until their ca])ital was well nigh exhausted. But, after all, 
it is an undoubted fact, that agriculture made greater advances as a 
science, during the twenty years immediately succeeding the year 1815, 
than it had done the twenty j^ears preceding. 'More than that, the in- 
crease of skill, and tlie value of the practical im]>roven^ents knoAvn and 
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to luigiiieiit lliu quantity, uiitl cheapen the cost of agricultural 
produce, havt^bccu greater Muring the last fifteen yeai's, than all t hat >vci'c 
ill (>]>eratii>u in the prev ious hiiuih-ed and lifty. We may shortly cuuuk'- 
rato some of these, heginniiig with tliorough drawling hy meaais of tiles or 
pipes, tirst introduced to public notice hy tlie late lamented James Smith 
^of Deanstofo. This of itself has achieved a complete re\olution in the 
hiode of farming in whole districts, rtanfering them more easily and 
eflcctivcly wrought. Everywhere it has added greatly to the average 
produce of the grain ci'ojis, and miglitily extemhal ilu' breadth of laud 
suitable for green crops, either for the food of man or the fatteming of ani- 
mals. As if it had been on [mr])o.se to accomjilish this, we had tin* almost 
simultaneous introduction of guano, in company with a host of artificial 
fertilisers, distinguished for theii mixture of jdiospliatcs, or of salts, but 
all more or less adapted to tie growth of i‘<*ot ])laiits. TJiese, again, 
afford food for live sto(‘k, whicli yi(‘ld the farmer a rt tuni for beef ami 
mutton, and leave him also iif [>ossessit»n of a manure hea]) of tlu' ric'hest 
qualify, still further to fertilis(‘ his soil, and to chca})en the protluetion 
of cereals. The value of liuseed-cake for feeding stock, and thereafter 
for manint‘, hasheen longer known, though its use has only become gem*- 
ral within the last few years. The metlual of ap]dying grain cet^nomi- 
cally lo the feeding of stock, hy a mixture of bimised lins('ed. cauuot yt‘t 
be said to he generally known and appreciated; while tin* feeding of 
'‘attle in box(‘s, and protecting the uiaimro from wind and rain until fit 
for use, so that its mo.->t Valuable jiroportios may nut )>e ])rodigally 
wasted or destroye<l, lias only begiiu to excite attention. We need not 
refer tortile valuable instruments (d* hnsbaudry now t»> be seen on ('V(Ty 
w'ell-maiiagerl faian, in the sluqx* of drills, sowing maehim*s, horse lioes, 
or clod cruslu'rs; but we may remark, that tlie ap])li(*ati()n of st(‘am to 
the threshing and dressing of corn for tlic market, ami, we may a<ld, tin* 
biniising of oats for tlie horses, will, ujxm farms the av<*rnge si/e of tliose 
, in the Lo^hiaus, effe4?t a .saving of horse-labour in these times ])v no 
nieauj} to )m despised. As contrasted with the flail, steanipower enables 
tb?farmer to ]>ay fully ds. an acre of additional rent. When we join to 
tliis the lieuefits derived from that net-work of' ?*aih’oads wliieh now inti*r- 
sects the kingdom, ami affords Jx)th extraordinary facilities for jiersonal 
Hoeomotion, aifd a cheap and rapid carriage fm* corn and cattle to mar- 
ket, as it were anuihiluting space betwixt the distant hamlet and the 
wealthy aiid pojmlous city, where the produce of tin* farm is ever in de- 
mand, sfl-ely may laugh at the idea of the backwoodsman of America, 
with his ]>rimitive culture, being able to umhu-seil the Diitish farmer 
in his own market. If we compare the mark<‘,t value of land in tlie 
neighbourhood of a town, with soil of a similar (quality twemty mil(*s 
distant, we will then be able to form .some idea of the \vorth/)f lo(*alit3 . 
We contend, that though a difference, even in this island, will still con- 
tinue, it has been and is being materially reduced. Jt is well knowm 
that the whole of the po^toes grown in East JA>thi{jin for the last twt> 
years have been sent to Glasgow and Manchester; and that in that 
county this season, the breadtJi of ground under that ro(»t has been 
quadrupled, ill expectation of a market for them in these cities, which is 
illustrative of the faefof new markets ami modes of culture being ra- 
pidly devciopedf It has ]>eeii stated by the 7 mes* (Jornmissioners — and 
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ronvaiiif^, ro fiir rr avo kii(>AV*imcuiitrarHctcdyrtl)iAfc Mr Tlufjsori of ( Ustle- 
acr*o, in Norfolk, liad found, ky careful expcriniont, tkat the difference 
in ilie value of tlio slieep and cattle, sent by him anhually to Sinithfield 
market, was X2()d, fioiiAtheir liavini; }>een conveyed by rail, in place of 
t)‘avellin<i- on tlnar feet — that is, they diminished in value that sinih, by 
losino* weijj^ht on the road walking to mai-ket, wliieh they 'always di(J* 
previously to the opeiiing of tlic Eastern (Jounties line. Jf tlic saAun^^ 
on one man’s stock amounts to this sum, Avhat must the Af hole kini»(loi^ 
^ain by the additional (piantity of beef and mutton l)rought to inarket. 
-It at least affords some eom]>ensatiou to consumers for the diminished 
^n^^ac(^ tluj formation of railAAaiys has left for tjje production of coin 
cro]»s. It Avould seem, however, that the land-»wnei‘s, who ha ve already 
doived the p>inei])al advanta^^t' from them, in havini^ f^enerally received 
two (»r three judees for their land, Avill to the end continue the t^o'cat 
ij;vn*ners, from the eidianeed A'alue it ]>ern^inently j^dves to tlie Avhole of 
tlu'ir estates. Th(‘ enl erprihiiiLC shari'lndder jLiJcts nothing ; the quiescent 
landlord has a fair and legitimate .reason for ridsi])g his rtaits, and, 
besides, can make his annual journey from Scotland to London, Avitli his 
Avik , family, and servants, nmre comfortably and in (>ne fourth the time 
it look to ])ost it, and at fully £100 of h'ss expemse. ^ 

VV(‘ liave no intention of endeaA oiiring to eomhnt tlie agriculturist ])y 
I)roAin<r tliat the ju*ie(‘s of this year are exeejdional, or of ejitering into 
any spt'culation as to what ]>oiift: they may yltiniately tend to under free 
trad(‘. and th(‘y kii(»AV, that, under the most rigorous protection, 

faiining, as a j)ursuit, has, on the whole, been anything hut jnofibihle, 
Avliich is easily exi)lain('d hy the constantly falling jndees and 'the fre- 
(pient ruinous dejwessions of the value of farm jnoduets, in ])r()])ortion 
to the rent stipulated to he )>aid. On tlie other hand, we eonhd(‘ntly 
antiei])ate lhat, under the iieAv order of things of unrestricted eom]>eli- 
tion, the Ih itisli farmer Avill obtain a giudiial and sure increase oCprfcc, 
aiid tlait ultimately, from an augjimnted and Avealfhy po])u1afiou, lie Avill* 
haAa\ under free ti jub^, what he never had under ])roteetiou, a h(r^i‘^n)p 
a)i(f a r(>ii»p(mUivcl(f hitfh jn-im: (ft the stvnte time. VVe may, liowevex*, ask 
those Avlio are dnnhtful of this, and avIio can see nothing hut ruin to our 
home agriculture in the great “ free trade exjierinu'nl,” eomj»ai‘o tin; 
state of (beat Ih'itaii^ Avith that of France or Jlelgiuin, and to examine 
into tlie actual ])osition and agi'icidture of those ctwintries from Avlunee 
AV(‘ (“xjaa t the largest sn])plies. From the two Oouutri('s we lia^^ nanu'd, 
Ave have received fully onc-ihu'd (»f all the Avheat imported during tl.'c 
last tAvehe months, iiotAvithstanding that, like oui'scIa’cs, thongli to a 
mueli less extent, th<’y haAc lua-etohu'e been iinahie to RU]»]>ly their oa\u 
wants.’ If tlic oufery lias been huid in llritain, it has been even louder 
in France* avIktc they still retain a corn lavA^ Tlie average price of 
Avheat in France, for leu years previous to 18 IS (the date of their last 
rev(dution) Avas Tils. 2d. per (juarter. In 1817 it was ODs. 7d., tluuigh, 
in NoATinher,] 8 l!t,Avitli not one inijiorted (juarter, itAvas doAvn to 33s. 7d.; 
Avhilc ill Great Ih itain, at tin* same date, it was 40s. 8d., being a diffe- 
rence of fully 7s. ])er (juarter in favour of the Englisli market, in s[)ite of 
all our large imiiortations, Tliis slntws the advaiijtage the British •farmer 
has hy liAung in a roguhirly importing country, in jdace^of an cxpurtirjg 
one. This difference Avill be found iiracticully to be rather over than 
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under 7s. per quarter; b(;siilcs many otlier kinds of agricultural pro- 
duce, not so**easily conveyed asi wheat, must fetch relatively a much 
higher price in a country requiring, or capable of taking off, such large 
importations as we lately experienced in tlie fa/e of an abundant home 
harvest. But we have never seen it seriously maintained, that the farmers 
t|,here had anything to fear from either Fran/*o or Belgium, in seasons with 
them of pnly ordinary plenty, and of common security for life, property, 
pnd the I'CAvai ds of industry. 

Alarmists tell us that it is from the shores of America, and from the 
countries around the Baltic Sea, that that deluge of bread-stuffs is to 
come which is to ruin the country. We will, howe>'er, put into the 
witness-box two compekuit persons, who, from their character ami agri- 
ciiltiiral experience, arc W'ell qualified to give evidence as to what they 
have seen — the (uie in America, the other in Bussia, IVussia, Denmark, 
and Sweden — ami both, we tj< ink, -witnesses unoxcejitiouable to the agri- 
cultural body. In regard to America — as wc intend to content our- 
selves at present wit\i relying on, the testimony of the well-knowui Mr 
Johnston, tlic talented professor of agricultural chemistry — we wdll not 
insist on the striking fact that wheat at this moment is higher in New 
Orlea^ns and New York than it is in Liverpool. But can we expect, 
so long as American agricultural labourers get a dollar a day, that there 
is much cliauce of continuous large supplies of grain, being sent here 
from that continent, at a %uire so as 1;o undersell f lic home growers? 
This difference in the price of labour cones to more than the average 
reut of land in this kingdom, high though s(um‘ people think it is. In a 
speech •of Profe.ssor Johnstons, w'hich he deliverlKl at a late dinner of 
the East of Berwickshire Farmers’ Clu}>, lie gave an account of his re- 
cent tour through the United States. In no instance docs he state tlic 
crops raised there as large, wdiile in many places ton ami twelve bushels 
art ac^je w^re an average produce. In New Brunswick, New' England, 

• Veniiout, N'ew Hampshire, Comiecticait, and New Yoi*k, tlic growth of 
wlji'at has almost ceased, and it is now gradually receding further ami 
further w'estw'ard,” He describes the general condition of agriculture 
as very backw'ard, and similar to what Scotland won eighty or ninety 
years ago.” And, in conclusion, he docs “ not think that the ITiited 
states ne'ed be any bugbear to tlicm,” the farmers of Britain. But the 
Professor is not altogether free from alarm, as lie is of opinion that the 
great so^ilic of competition the agriculturists here would have to eonteud 
with, w'as the Baltic and tlie countries on tlic lilack Sea.” It is evident 
Mr Johnston bad only been in America, and wc believe he spoke of the 
other countries from hearsay. In August, 1842, immediately after tin' 
passing of Sir Robert Peel’s modification of the sliding scale and new 
tariff for live stock, a highly respectable farmer in Norfolk, Mr T. F. 
Balter of Attleborough, being then of the same opiniou that Mr Johnston 
now holds, made an agricultural tour roupd northern Europe, his 
“Rough Notes” on which he published in 184().* *Mr >SaItcr informs 
us, in his introduction, that “when he left England, he did so under the 

^ Iltwgh Notes of a Farmer, being an Agricultural Tour through Russia, Prussia 
Denmark, and Sweden, in August, 1842. By T, F. Salter of Attleborough, Ntltfolk. 
London ; J. Ridgway. ^ 
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impression tl)at Russia andPrussia p^ssessedtlie power to supply au uii- 
limited quantity of corn/’ He returned, af(*er a tour GOOO miles, con- 
vinced that this power has been greatly over-rated, at least for a long 
]>eriod to come, and tl\it the inhabitants neither ]>ossess the skill, the 
knowledge, nor the means of injuring the British farmer in their i)rescnt 
state, ile describes the Russian plough as an implement v#ortli, in the* 
British market, from 2a. Gd. to 3s. Gd. ; tlie harrow as a number of slabs 
of the fir-tree, with the spurs or branches lef^ on, about fifte*eii inches 
long, the slabs fastened to crossbars at the end with a w'ithe — their value 
not a]>ove Is. Gd. to 2a.,- and the waggon as adapted for a donkey on a 
common road — value from 50s. to £5 — but to this two or tliree horses 
or oxen are attached abreast. He also states, that the land is chiefly 
cultivated by >vomen, children, or old men” — that it is not an unusual 
sight to sec one hundri-d women at plougli, within a very short distance 
of each other, w'ithout hat, cap, shoes, or stockings — their only covering 
))eing a loose kind of blue smock frock, with a string to draw it round 
the waist and ab()vc the breast. 

The able-bodied men in Russia arc chiefly engaged as soldiers and as 
sei'ants to tlieir lords, or they work as mechanics in towns. Conse- 
quently the lands look poverty-strieken and neglected, and would re- 
quire an immense outlay to improve tliem, besides the difficulties* in the 
way of tlimnle: — one montli of tlic year being divided into spring and 
autumn, four months into exticme boat of summer, and seven montlis 
of severe winter, during which the earth fs closed against all cidtiva- 
tion. From this it may easily be inferred that the crojis cannoj, be 
lieavy ; the staple crop, rye, yielding, on an average, “from *2^ to 3 
eorn, that is to say, from 2^ to 3 times the seed sown and as the ci*op 
he saw vas .said to be the best tliey bad bad for twenty years, my de- 
cided o])iinou was that 8 to 12 bushels per acre would toj> the average 
of many seasons,” Wheat, barley, and outs yielded in the same ]^rofor- 
tion. jMr Salter was offered laud at Kief, understood to b^ the richest 
soil in Russia, at 4s. an acre, ami as many serfs as he liked “foi; ^7 or 
£8 per annum, boarding ^bemselves. In my opinion that was not so 
wondrous elu‘ap ; 1 would rather luive given an English labourer £21, 
and should l)ave got money by the c^cehange.” Russians work only 
240 days, the rest being either saints-duys or Hunday.s. * I'hc driving 
market the crojrs abtfve tlescribed may ajipear m) great matter, yet the 
roa<ls are universally so bud, that three Iku’scs at least are ^‘equired to 
draw what one could have done on- a common road. When 1!ear Riga, 
he writes, “ To give some i<lca of the batlness of the roads, and tlie diffi- 
culty of transit, we had ten horses attached to a diligence with six 
l>eoplt in it, for nearly 250 miles of the journey, which was nearly all the 
time in ck'ep sand.” 

Fortunately matters are deacrilied as much better in Pi’ussia, some of 
fbe soil being fertile, especially along the banks of the Vistula.” The 
ftirmers in the n^dghbonrliood of the Baltic ports are very intelligent 
men, and much b(‘tter farmers than their Russian and Polish neighbours; 
lliosc of the southern districts, however, were said to be suffering from po- 
verty, ignorance, and indolent habits, and living in wretched hotels. Mr 
Salter states that land in the neighbourhood ot Dantzic had increased 
in value nearly 100 per cent, within tlie last 12 ycars^ and he describes 
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iniiiutely the in-comings and ontigoiiigs on a well managed property 
within nine ufile^jof that pdrt, consisting of 3125 acres, and wliere the 
general average of the cottages is good — much better in many cases 
than those of N(j>rfolk, and the cottagers are h/f^tter off in their living 
tha 4 the generality of English labourers. The total value of produce of 
«all kinds^ including wood sold, . . £1840 1 0 

Charges against the above, including interest at 4 per cent. 

on the value of the estate, . . . 1330 0 0 

Leaving a balance of , £510 1 0 

for tenants’ pi ofits, for himself and family to live uj)on, and pay all little 
incidental, market, and other cxi)enses, and interest of floating capital, 
— being a profit of about 3s. 3d. per acre. 

The home farm consisted of 1200 acres, the live stock and implements 
on which were worth £1 543, ^ and from a detuilctl statement regarding 
its management, it appears that after deducting interest at 4 per cent, 
on its value, being the rent, or £445 : 14s., there was still left a balance 
of £191 : 10 : 3d. for the tenant to live on. It is adtlod, that tlie same 
kind of farm would be worth, to rent in England, £1200. }>ut the 
conclusion ho draws from the whole is, “ that instead of labour being 
cheaper in Prussia (when paid in prodiiee) it is considerably tlcarer — 
land, howovrr, being of considerably less value.” 

On visiting Denmark, wipeh was decidedly the best country in bis 
route, Mr Salter was surprised to find pasture land letting at from 40s. 
to .JOs. per English acre upon ten years’ leases, and that where tlic 
tenants Svere allowed to mow, /rom OOs, to 7<ts., and in some few in- 
stances, near towiis, even 80s. per acre. From the seventy of the winter, 
which lasts about six months, all cattle are housed and kejff alive upon 
dry food, which occasions a great demand for hay ami straw. In the 
neighl^urhoocf of Kcil small farms let at from 20s. to 25s. ]>er aero ; 
Jarger fanifs, from 18s. to 208. Holstein is altogether a vt^ry fertile 
distjjjct, let at high rents, and, fur tlie country, also taxed high, from 
4s,, Cs., to 8s. per acre (no rent charge or •poor rate), cspetnally from 
Keil to Luttemberg and Prietz Ploen, on the road to ]..u]>ec, though the 
soil is very inferior the rest of tiie way. 

• Wc have ne^er met with any one who professed alartfi at the probable 
importations of graii^from Sweden, neither does our idea of the country 
improve b^f Mr Salter’s account of it, so we need not Imrden our j)ages 
with his remarks. We have already given the spirit ami substance of 
his notes ; and wc now confidently ask, has he not effectually dissipated 
the idea of overwhelming importations from the Ealtic'l us com- 

pletely as Professor Johnston has laid the bugbear of America ! ' 

Though we do not for a moment suppose that a single farm or a single 
acre in Great Britain will be tlirown permanently out of cultivation, by 
importations at a price that would not reinur^rate the homo-grower ; 
yet, we believe that either a considerable reduction of the money-value 
of land must take place, or the adr>ption of a generally improved system 
of cultivation, sufficient to counterbalance the fall hi jirice that has lately 
occurred, and may probably contimie. The first alternative is by no 
means desirable, on many accounts besides the interest of the owners, 
while it may easily be proved that, in 99 cases out of the 100, the second, 
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if only judiciously gone aLtmt, will be* discovered to be aij amply suffi- 
cient remedy. We liad written so far, wJien ^here was jmt into our bands 
a ])ainpblet directly bearing on the latter point, by Mr Talbot, M.P., for 
Glamorgansl\ire.* In aVery clear and business-like manner, Mr Talbot 
details tJie mode of management formerly followed at Penrin Cijjstle 
farm, which is the common system in the neighbourhood, ‘^riicn, after 
describing the evils of that system, or the miserable results ^>btaincd 
from it, even under protection, he classifies immerous ttfblos, exhibit 
ing at a glance the numbers and values of the different kinds of stock, 
formerly and now kept on the farm ; also the quantities of grain raised 
tach succeeding year under the new mode, progressively increasing. 
Statoinents are also given of the gross rcceij>ts»and expenditure on tlie 
farm for ten years, being the last five years of the old system with the 
first five years of the new, showing the balance under both api>licable to 
the jaiymcnt of rent and tithes, and interest of capital employed. TTnder 
the old, this balance amounted to £110 per annum, and under the new 
to £4:iX, notwithstanding that in the first two yf^ars of it there was a 
posivive loss. The whol^ extent of the farm is 380 im]>enal acres, of 
whit h 2o0 are arable, and 130 permanent pasture ratlicr thickly wooded. 
The eajutal invested is given at £2ol4, being at the rate of £fi : I2s. an 
acre. We mention this before coming to the receipts and expenditure 
for crop 1819, which, notwithstanding free trade, leaves a balance for 
relit, tithe, vKre., of £080, when if should be Recollected that the most the 
farm was ev(‘r let for was £240, and which was found too high. But after 
all Mr Talbot is not satisfied, as he then gives a table to show' if prices^had 
not fallen, or, in other words, if he had still had the jiow'er to jmt his 
hands into the pockets of the operatives of England, he would have had 
£1110 in place of £080. Oh, for shame, Mr Talbot! He grumbles, 
too, that the \vorking stock on his farm has diminished in value, and 
commends this sinqilc fact to the attention of those logicians w'lu^main- 
tain that the pernuuuuht re<luetion of prices of a^riculturaf produce is* 
not a tenant’s question, ^Obr that a eorresiionding reduction ib^ft'cnt 
would set all things straight.” It seems to be in Mr Talbot’s vienv for 
the int(‘iT'st of tenants not only to pay a rent of £300 in place of £200 
a-ycar, but also that the greater the suhi necessary to .‘^(»ek a farm sp 
much the more beiietyual for the oecujiier. However, we must not press 
Mr Talbot too bard, seeing be admits, tliougli most reluctantly, tliat 
he wdll be able to oontinuc ^‘to cultivate his farm w'ith Avhe;^ at 40s.” 
He dolefully concludes thus — “ As a. landlord I am never expect to im- 
proye the value of tlic land, and a.s an occupier I must be contented to 
conduct a hazardous business w ith but a trifling ebaiice of ])rofit.” We 
w^oukruow only recommend Mr Talbot’s shrew'd and intelligent Scotch 
bailiff, wdR) has obtained for him the “ trifling” profits mentioned above, 
to set his active brains once more to work, and try and discover some 
riCAv mode to satisfy liis Rather insatiable master; for he may consider it 


* Rcmarlis on the advantages of the East Lothian system of farming, as domparod 
with the system commonly pursnod in the vicinity of j^wansea ; addressed to the 
members of the Swansea Farmers’ Club, by the President, C. Jl. M. Talbot, Esq., 
M.P. London: H. G. Bohn. 1850. 
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certain tiiat jj tax for the }>onefit*of tlie wealthiest elnss in Britain will 
never again be subinittcd t& by ^lic people ot Enghmil. 

But it may be said, though this plan of irnprov(!d cultivation may do 
very well in soine backward situations, what is^io become of those dis- 
tricts, such as the Lothinns of Scotland, where the best of farming is 
^already pritctisod I We answer, that thei^e the rent is a very diflerent 
matter fii^om what it is in most of the English counties. Lord Ivinnaird’s 
vow celei>ratdd farm ofdMili Hill, in Forfarshire, is higl)er rented than 
Mr Talbot s by 1/50 per cent., wliile the average of tlie parish of Dunbar 
ill East Lothian, is fidly £4 jicr imperial acre, or betwixt oOO and 000 ])er 
cent, higher. Now, if nothing else can he done, we say thsit luxe is an ample 
‘ fund capable of su}>plyiiig all deficiencies. But we utterly deny that 
even in East Lothian the land is generally farmed nearly so well as it 
might be. No one can pass iluough it even by thi‘ North British Jhdl- 
way, without licing struck by the contrast that farm jirescnts to farm, 
often field to field. Did landiords and tenants properly understand their 
relative position and faithfully discjuirge their relative duties, this would 
not be; but as long as the s}stcm exists of fcMing a farm at the begin- 
ning of a lease, and scourging it before it conu's to a close, matters can 
hardly beDetter. TJie land is not for one-third of the ])eriod of a i!/ or 
21 years h\#e, attcmjited to he kept at the highest ilegree of fertility. 
Every iuteiiigent farmer knows that it recpiires, on the great ]>ro])ortion 
of soils, years after years of continued^'outhiy and (iX]H‘nditnj*e before 
they cai/he br<^ught into tlie Jiighest and most profitalilo state of culti- 
vation. The first lialf of a lease is generally sjient in bringing the land 
into this condition, tJic last half in undoing it. No rules, or regulations, 
or modes of cropping can ])revent it. All may he and are kept to the 
letter, hut broken in spirit. The ca]>ital and skill of the tenant farmer 
must be recognised by lawas amarketablecommodity,separateand ilistlnct 
froTh <.be freehold on which it may be expcmled, before we (‘an look 
•for any great ciiangi*.* We confess we have no gr(‘at liopes of seeing 
tliish-lfrought about until considerable suffering lias been felt by both 
landlords and tenants. Notwithstanding tiie evidence taken before a 
select committee of the House of (?ommon.s, and their report; the dis- 
gussions in Pa^iament on Mr J^iseys landlord and tenant bill, which is 
simply a permissive measure, show too clearly the ignorance that yet 
exists in high j)lace.s*on this all important question. The sedf-interest 
of parties will l>y and by find it out. Hitherto deteriorated farms have 
let about as readily as those in better order ; condition has not yet oc^ 
cupied that place in the estimate, of value, to wldeh the lower juice of 
produce is destined to raise it. That it has not done so sooner is mainly 
owing to the strange hallucination entertained so long by many that an 
act^f i^arliament could render a whole profession prosj»erous and hajipy. 

No delusion has been more industriously circulated, than that the ex- 
penses of cultivation in Britain are so enonnoys, as entii ely to jireclude 
the idea of the British husbandiimn successfully competing with those 
in Aml'i'ica or in any of the nations of Eurojie. Nothing can he more 
erroneous: the principal difference btdwixt Britain and other c<uintrics 
coimisti in the money-value of land, or the amount of rent tJiat farmers 
willing to for its use. In no other country is grain brought to 
|f)arket at less cost than iiere; always, however, excluding rent, which is 
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simply a matter oi* bargain betwoem two T)^irties, and with which the 
public have no eoiiccrxi. Now what aise the expenses Df raising agricul- 
tural produce or carrying through a given rotation on an acre, or any 
other known quantity land, and what is the value qf the average re- 
turns therefrom? Few questions apparently so simple as this have been 
the subject of greater contnwersy. It is a matter in which it is scarcely 
possible to fin<l two practical men who will give exactly thc.same re- 
plies. If they enter into details they are sure#to differ; *yet cvcrybociy 
knows an acre to be but a small and Avell-defiiied extent of measure, and 
one would think that the general anyxunt of expenses incurred, and the 
average value of the returns obtained, would be easily ascertained and 
ealouljit(Hl. Hut the truth is, that both cxpcdises and returns vary on 
every farm, and on the same farm are never two years exactly alike. 
Besides, few farmers arc disposed to give a hona Jule statement from their 
booics, as to what these are on the average of years ; for, should a hand- 
soin(‘ jirofit be shown, the chances are they would be immediately told 
that tljcir rent was too low; and were a loss exhibited, the rejdy would 
be, either that tliey paid too much rent, or that they were bad farmers 
and did not understand their business. Bent is sim]dy the excess of 
tlic value of the produce of land after deducting all tlie expenses^of cul- 
tivation. No land of itself will produce #erop of wheal^ or anything 
beyond a scanty herbage ; it must first be properly tilled and manured, 
and have that seed sown of whteli a croj) wished to be grown. These 
o])erjitions it is the duty of the occupier or tenant to perform ; and though 
the result is much inlluonced hy the nature of the soil, its situation, *an<l 
climate, as well as by the season being favourable, yet in any given 
number of years the amount of produce rcaj)ed, is mainly dependent on 
the management of the person who directs the proceedings. His skill 
and intelligence are shown by the value of the surplus produce left after 
paying exjieiisos, or the amount of the fund he may liave realised aTail- 
ahie for protit or rep.t. Different individuals talA; diffcrent*])lans to ob- 
tain this surplus; one is content with a small produce, if ohtaiued^it a 
small ox})ense — -another cilculates that hy a large outlay he will Ijave 
still larger crops, and hy tjiiis means an increased fund for profit or rent. 
Jiitelligent and cntcr]>rising farmers afi^-ni that on the gi’eat majoi ity (^1 
soils the latter is the true plan, or the one most likely to succeed, if judi- 
eif)usly gone alxmt. Tlie ])rineipal ohjoetion to jt is, that it reipiires 
years after years of patient outlay before the returns heeuni^ oiifiieiently 
remunerative, when the lease may be drawingto a close, and few choose 
to have their fanns in high condition then, from the great ]>roha])ility 
of their being called on to j)ay rent on their own capital and skill. But 
whetlicr tliis is correct or not, the diftercut items which enter into, and 
form tht^bulk of the account of farming expenditure, are themselves 
mainly dc]>cndent on the price of farm produce. The statements of the 
Scotch farmers, who gaye their evidence before the committee of the 
House of CommT)ns on agricultural distress in 183G, clearly show this. 
It does not signify wliicli of them is taken ; but we will begin With that 
of Mr Howden, Lawhead, East Lothian, a gentleman well kiicnvn and 
much respected. He gave in a note of the gross .produce, and also of tli€ 
rent and expenses of his farms of Lawhead and Trtqjifain for the thret 
years 1832-33-34. 
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The rent and expenses ameymted teP 
The rent alone ^as . . • 


£8,854 6 10 
8,378 1 3 


Which leaves fo^ expenses of cultivation ► ^ . £5,481 6 7 

yriiis sum may ap^aiii be divided under heads, one i)jiyable^ in 
money and the other depending on the price of grain. The fallowing 
items a]>])ear ho bo made uj> of produce raised and consumed on the 
fariiij viz. : — 


Seed Wheat for 423 acres at £1 *4 2 . 

„ Barley for 27 „ 0 14 

„ Oats for 300 ‘ „ 0 10 0 

„ Beans for 150 „ 0 13 0 

„ Potatoes for 15 „ 2 0 0 

„ Turnips for 225 „ « 0 2 3 

Grain payable to hinds, and consumed by horses 
„ „ to farnt overseer 

„ „ to shepherd, cattle-keepers, and labourers 

Expens^f keep of riding horse 
Fo§d for ropers in harvest ^ 

Food for <Sry-maid and boy 


£511 2 6 
10 0 4 
150 0 0 
103 2 6 
30 0 0 
25 6 3 
1005 0 0 
76 0 0 
375 0 0 
00 0 0 
108 15 0 
38 0 0 


, £3550 6 7 

Which leaves for tradesmen, harvest cxpon«»es, women workers, 

• taxes, and all other expenses payable in money . 1930 19 0 


Constituting the total of Mr Howden’s expenses £5481 5 7 

, Tlic value of the gross produce Mr Howden states to be £0008 ;5 : ] J d-d., 
aruh-wi; see from tlic fdjove, tliat all the payments really made in (*ash to 
obtain this farge sum fjiily ccmie to £1030 : 10s., or about 2(1 j)er ecTit. 
of whole. In the account of produce, tlic turnijis, ]>otato(‘s\ and 
grass arc put down at £2340. JWt of t]nh«W()u]<l go to maintain the 
horses, but the greater part would be converted into beef and mutton, 
with the sale of which free tradgrdoes not materially interfere, as the ini- 
jTortation 'of live stock and cured provisions has never yet exceetled 
3 per cent of the consumption of the country, amfis, hesiiics, gradually 
falling • 

In the statement of the income and expenditure, by the late ^fr Bell 
of Kidduff, of his farm in Berwickshire, for crop and year 1835, wheat 
is reckoned at 40s. ]>er quarter, oats at 22s., and harle> at 2(Js. ; and tlie 
total gross produce is gh’cn as amounting to £2333 ; 15s. In the ex- 
penses, lime, bone-dust, and draining are cbargi^d at £143 ; 7< Id. ; be 
sifles £40 a-year for kcejung uj) implements, over and above £0J for 
tradesmens accounts^the whole expenses amouiiting to £] M3 ; 13 : Id., 
which, taken from the gross produce, leaves £1190 : 2 ? lid. for rent and 
profit. Three items alone of toe expenses amount to £030 : 3 : 9d., 
which are paid in fann produce, viz., seed -corn, corn consunnid by horses, 
and wages to yearly servants; so that in this case also the payments in 
ca^h are comparatively small. 

George Eooertson, a funner, and agent for several estates, residing 
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in Kiiicardiue, shire, within »ix miles o? Meiitrosc, gave in a statement ol' 
the product and expenditure of a strong »elay sand ,farfn, containing 
2-0.3 imperial acres. Tlie expenditure, including wear and tear of imple- 
ments and stock, tenants’ cx])ensos, going to market, and £200 a-year for 
remuneration and interest of capital, amounts to £710 : 10 ; -Od.^ or 
al>out 56s. per acre. Ho gives the total income of the farn* — charging 
wheat at 45s., beans and barley at 30s., and oats at 22s. per cjuarter — 
at £1204 : 11 : Id., which, after deducting expenses and tenant’s profit, 
leaves £494 : 2 : 8d. for rent — being about 39s. per imperial acre, or 
49s. per Scots. Mr llobcrtson also gives the cost of production where 
no rent is paid, by which he makes out that wheat can be raised for 
28s. 6d. per (jiiartcr, beans for 17s. 6d., barley^ for 18s. 6d., and oats at 
13s. 6(1. ; hay for 3s. a stone, and ])otatoes for 4s. a boll. The true way 
to discover the actual C(^st of a (piarter of grain, or any other agricultu- 
ral pfoduction, is to ascertain the proportional part it bears to the value 
of tlie (-otal }>roduce, and then to divide tfie actual expenses by this pro- 
])oHional part. On trial, it will be found that, in many eases, the cost 
will be positively less than the sums eondescendeA on by Mr llobertson. 
Frt'in this it will be seen, how idle arc the fears of those who affect to 
believe that land in this country will go out of cultivation, aiuHiow ridicu- 
lous are tlie calculations made to show, that ihe repeal of iltDt Corn Laws 
is a hjss to the agricultural interest of a sum far beyond the rental of the 
kingdom. Even nou-agricultural readers must |H;rceive that it is only 
on ii small portion of surplus produce that prices have any effect 
wliatcver. , 

Anxious as we arc for the prosperity of agriculture, and Mie w'cll- 
boing ctf all connected with it, we cannot eouclude without [)rotestiiig 
against the extraordinary step taken hy the government, of lending to 
proprietors millions of money for the tlmiiiage of their land, and that at a 
])eriud when ju'ivate capitalists have the greatest difficulty in findijg^iafe 
investments. It certainly does not fonn }»art of#the duties»of the stati), 
to supj)ly money for private undertakings, whether for the manufacture 
of corn or of cotton. Thc^uic class of mauufaeturers are snrcly as well 
entitled to favours as tlie other. There is no want of wealthy tenants, 
ready to execute jiroperly every description of improvement, ])rovided 
they obtain leases of suitable duration, and be guaranteed the value (ff 
their improvements tft tlieir close, in so far as tliey enhance the value of 
the farms. And yet, at least in Scotland, calculating proprietors obtain 
the mom;y of the state to drain their lands. The tenants j^y 6^ per 
cent, us interest for twenty-two years, and at the end of that time the 
pivijirietor.s find tlieir estates increased in value, without their having 
contributed to it one farthing. This is unfair to the tenantry, and to 
every oth^r class in the community. Let tlie British farmer have a fair 
field ; let him ho encouraged to lay out capital by some guarantee that 
others shall not come in and reap the benefit of it ; and let him bring to 
his assistance all -the aiifs which skill, and science, and contented perse- 
verance supply, and then, we venture to predict, the condition of 
Agriculture under Free Trade will be ultimately better than under 
Protection, ^ 
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Theke is now left tlie greatest poet of modern times nothing that is 
mortal. No English bard has ever been so deeply and widely beloved 
-••in his lifc,<(ind so profoundly regretted in his death, as Wordsworth. 
'Dioiisands have felt hia loss as they vvoilld that of a near friend, or a 
dear relative ’4 and these tlumsaiids are made up from the best hearts 
a^nd most cultivated minds in the empire. Tkd and ignorant people 
have ]»aid to him their tribute of honour in the only way they could; 
tliat is, l)y iiidiflerenee, ridicule, and hatred. These dogs have had their 
, (Jay ; and now the fam<^ oi‘ Wordsworth shines lustrous, serene, and ])er- 
maneiit. — and as little liable to obscuration, by the doubts and mocks of 
ilic few infidels who have yet to discover that their heresyis obsolete, as 
is the glory of the moon endangered by the yeli>ing of curs, that are 
said to become insane when they look upon lier beauty. 

Eor a few days, we were without a })oet whose right to the throne and 
sceptre of the dead king had been fully and publicly asserted and allowed. 
Tliis brief interregnum has been closed ])y the appearance of a volunm 
of verse, as remarkable for its excellence as for its peculiarities. Ve)‘y 
general rej)ort attributes this production to a poet who, in the absence 
of this new claim, must still have occujued a position made solitary by its 
eminence. Asaiimiiig, upon what wc take to be umjuestionahle internal 
evideii es, the accuracy of tl^at report, we shall speak of this volume as 
thejnaturecl work of a mature writer; and wc desire that our praise of 
it (for We have little else than j)raise of it to utter), may he understocal 
to he without the least allowance fo5* defect of time or practice in the 
])oet. 

In Memoriam ” consists of a series of elegies upon the dcaith of a 
fri«vj|^ they are all more or less related to each other; ih(‘y are all 
^written in f>ne and tW? same measure, and this dis[)lays the excellent 
and^most rarely united qualities of conqdete novelty, simj)licity, and 
adaptation to the subject. Tlie theme and jts mode of treatment ju'e- 
sent unusual difficulties to the writer, who is called upon to give an 
account of, and to judge coiiccpfiiing tliem. The critic of a really new 
foem is aiway^ in a hazardous and often in a false position. He can 
scarcely fail to form his judgment upon principle!^ which have been de- 
duced from" foregone develo]>monts of aH ; indeed, unless he he an artist 
himself, it is impossible that he should do otherwise : and yet the subject 
of his judgment, if it is what it pretends to he, must include cither un- 
precedented artistical principles, or pre-cxistent principles acted upon 
in a manner so unprecedented as to conceal the fact of their pro-exist- 
ence. Deep and loving study, renewed from time to time, witji long in- 
tervening periods of repose for intellectual digestion and assimilation, 
are necessary, as it seems to us, in order to qualify even the most just 
and tender apprehension for deUvering unytMug like a safe judgment 
upon a true poem : nor is our s#*nsc of the difficulty of speaking rightly 
ct)neerning a work like that which is hefgre us at all diminished by the 
penrsakof the dashing criticisms of certain of our contemporaries, who 
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manage to cut the leaves, read the bock, write tlieir judgment, and cor- 
rect the proof of it, in surprisingly rapid, and perhaps nearly equal 
periods of time. The process whereby the results of the labour of, maybe, 
half the life of a great man are thus summed up and disposed of in the 
course of half an evening, by sometimes a very little man, reminds, us 
too for(!ibly of that, by which, (as it is averred) one ass inayKleny more 
in one hour than can be proved by a hundred doctors in a hundred years. 

We say that it is always an onerous task to a<rrive at a tome judgment 
of a true work of art; it is so, when thefoimi oftlie work is an accepted 
and established matter, as in the case of a tragedy, an epic, or an ode ; 
but, i]i the present case, we arc aware of but two works which offer any 
sort of precedent of form: tliese arc, the sojiiicts of Petrarch ii])on 
Laura, and the (so called) sonnets of Sliakspore. Yet, even to tliesc the 
I’csemhlance df “ Tn Memoriam” is so .slight that wc are not tempted to 
elaborate a jnirallel. Persuaded as we Sre J:hat time will place the poem 
before us side by side with those famous monuments of personal attach- 
ment, ve feel that oin- safest course is to avoid detailed comment, and 
to make tlie now and cruwiiiug work of our first poet^ as far as possible^ 
explain itself. 

Tlie two following elegies, although not among tlie earliest in the 
vuliime, supply its preface and apology: 


1 sinfj to him that rests below, 

And since the grasses round me wa^e, 

1 take the grasses of the grave, 

And make tliem pipes whereon to blow. 
’'J’lie travf'ller hears me now and then, 
And sometimes harshly will he speak — 
‘ 'J'liis fellow would make weaknt'ss weak, 
And melt the waxen hearts of men !' 


And unto one her note is gay, 

For ii^w her little ones have ranged 
And unto one her note is changed, 
Because her brood is stol’n away. 


Another answers, ‘Let him be; 

He loves to make parade of pain, 

That with his piping he may gain 
The praise that comes to constancy.’ 

A third is wrotli — ‘ Js this an hour 
For private sorrow’s barren sAig, 
When more and more the people throng 
The chairs and thrones of civil power ? — 
A time to sicken and to swoon, 

When science reaches ft?rth her arms 
To feel from world to world, and charms 
Her secret from the latest moon ?' 
Behold! ye speak an idle thing ; 
y e never knew the sacred dust ; 

I do but sing because I must, 

And pijfe but as the linnets sing : 


If those brief lays, of sorrow born. 

Were taken to be such as close^^^ 
Grave doubts J^nd answers l«re proposed, ^ 
Then these were such as men might^scovu . 
Her care is not to part and prove ; • 

She takes, when harsher moods remit. 
What slender shade of doubt may flit, 
Andi^uakes it vassal unto love : 

And hence, indeed, she sports with worfl-^ ; 
But better serves a wholesome law. 

And holds it sin and slmn>^ to draw 
The deepest measure from thdlchords ; 
Nor dare she trust a larger lay, 

But rather loosens from the lip 
Short swallow-flights of song that dip 
Their wings in tears, and skim away. 


' Our iicitt quotation contains an assertion of the tenderness of tlie 
, attachment and grief wliereby these poems have been inspired, in words 
of a loveliness which has been rarely equalled. Let the tears and swell- 
ing hearts of those who read and feel such verses as these interpret our 
silence concerning their merits : 


He pass’d — a soul of nobler tone j 
My spirit loved and loves him yet, 
Like some poor girl whose lieart is set 
’ On one whose rank exceeds her own. 


He mixing with his proper sphere. 

She finds th^ baseness of her lot ; 
Half jealous of she lyiows not what. 
And envying all that meet him there. 
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'fhe little villaj;e looks forlorn ; 

She sighs amid her narrow da^s, 
Moving about thtf household ways, • 

3 n that dark house where she was born. 


The fooy&h neighbours come and go, 

And tease her till the day draws by; 
At night she weeps — ‘ How vain am 1 ! 
Ilovv should ho love a thing so low ?’ 


The followiiijif verses contain the justification :)f tlie grief wliicli is 
Hlnidowod t)rth l)y the foregoing passage;^ 


Thy converse drew us with delight, 

, The men of ritthe and rij]^r years : 

The feeble soul, a haunt of fears, 
l^’orgot his weakness in thy sight. 

0/1 thee the loyal-hearted hnng. 

The proud was half disarm’d of pride, 
N or cared the serpent at thy side 
'ro flicker with his treble tongue. 

The stern were mild when thou wert h^’, 
The flippant put himself to school * 
And heard thee, and the brazen fool 
Was soften'd, and he knew not why; 
While I, thy dearest, sat apart, 

And felt thy triumph was as mine; 
And loved them more, that they were 
thine, 

'Ihe graceful tact, the Christian art ; 


Not mine the sweetness or the skill. 

But mine the love that will not tiie, 
And, born of love, the vague desire 
That spurs an imitative will. 

As sometimes in a dead man's face, 

To those that watch it more and morjc, 
A likeness hardly seen before 
Comes out — to some one of his race : 

So, dearest, now thy brows are cold, 

I see thee what thou art, and know 
Thy likeness to the wise below — 

Thy kindred with the great of old. 
lint there is more than I can see, 

And what I see I leave unsaid, 

Nor speak it, knowing death has made 
His darkness beautiful with thee. 


Ho umch for depth of the grief, t]ie adequacy of its cause, and the 
HurpOHsing loveliness of its iX])ression. But the poet does not content 
liinist If with recording his loss, and with raising a monninent of immortal 
words the niomojy of his friend. This loss and this monument sooir 
become, as far as regards the reader, wholly secondary to the tearful 
glories which begin to radiate about them, and to illuiniimtc the world 
witli heavenly light. Here is a poem, one of many, each of which would 
l)e^,enough to preserve tlie name of the writer alive for ever. It ex- 
press oiui of the earliest stages of the ha]>py and natural change from 
earthlj' sorrow to spiritual joy: 


With trembling fingers did uo weave 
The holly round Sie Christmas hearth, 
A rainy cloud possess'd the earthy 
^nd sadly fell ouf Christinas eve. ^ 

At our old pastimes in the hall 

We gambyll’d, makii/^ vain pretence 
Of gladness, with au awful sense 
Of one mute Shadow watching all. 

We paused : the winds were in the beech ; 
We heard them sweep the winter laud; 
And in a circle, hand in hand, 

Sat silent, looking each at each. 

'I'hen echo-like our voices rang : 

Wo sung, though every eye was dim, 

A merry song we sang with him 
Last year ; impetuously we sang. 


We ceai,ed : a gentler feeling crept 
Upon us. Surely rest is meet. 

‘ They rest,’ we said, ■* their sleep is sweet,’ 
And silence follow’d, and we wept. 

Our voices toolt a higher range ; 

Once more wc sang; ‘ The\ do not die, 
Nor lose their mortal sympathy, 

Nor change to us, although they change : 
Rapt from the fickle and tlie frail 
With gather’d power, yet the same, 
Pierces the keen serapliic flame 
From orb to orb, from veil to veil. 

Rise, happy morn, rise holy morn, 

Draw forth the cheerful day fromnigh! 

0 Father ! touch the east) and light 
The light that 6hon<L when hope was born. ’ 


The.greater part of the poem is like a cleariug nky, half azure and 
half ol^scured by clouds — some dark, hut most of tlu.un dashed with frag- 
ments of raiubow. We sulqoin examples of various tones of thouiriit 
and feeling: • 
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Calm is tlie morn witliout a sound, T4iat riso§ upward always higher, 

Culm as to suit a calmer grief, And (Aiward drags^ laf)ouriug breast, 

p> And only through the faded leaf And topples round the dreary west, 

The chestnut pattering to the ground. A looming bastion fringed with fire. 

Calm and deep peace on this high wold, 

And on these dews that drench the furze. Sweet after showers, ambrosial air, 

And all the silvery gossamers • That rollest from the gorgeous gloom 

^J'hat twinlilo into green and gold. Of evening over brake and l^ooni 

Calm and still light on yon great plain And meadow^ slowly breathing bare 

'J’hat sweef)h with all its autumn bowers, i’],e round of space, and rapt below 

And crowded farms and lesshiing towers. Through all the dewy-tassell’d wood, 

Ti) mingle with the hounding mam. And shadowing down the horned 

Calm and deep peace in this wide air, flood 

These leaves that redden to the fall ; Fn ri|>ples, fan my brows, and blow 

And in my Mart, if calm at all, The fever from my cheek, and sigh 

It any calm, a calm despair. The full new life that feeds ihy breath 

Calm on the seas, and silver sleep. Throughout my frame, till Doubt and 

And waves that sway tbeinselves in rest, l^aith, 

And dead calm in that noble breast 111 brethren, let the fancy fly 
Which heaves but with the heaving deep. From belt to beft of crimson seas, 

On leagues of odour streaming far, 

To-night tho winds began to rise To where, in yonder orient star, 

And roar fr(»m yonder dropping day; A hundred spirits whisper ‘ Peace.* 

'rhe last red leaf is whirl’d away, * 

The rooks are blown about the skies. Wild bird, wliose warble, liquid sweet, 

'The fore.st cnick’d, the waters curl’d, Kings Eden through the budded quicks, 

The catiU) huddled on the lea ; O icllj^ne where the senses mix, 

And wildly dash’d on tower and tree O tell me where the jiassions meet. 

The hiinboam strikes along tho world. WJi(*nce radiate ; fierce extremes cm- 

And hut for fancies, which aver ph»y * 

Tliat all thy motions gently ])ass Thy sfiirits in the dusking loaf, 

Athwart a piano of molten glas.s, And in tlu' midmost heart of grief 

I scarce could brook the strain and stir Thy passion clasps a secret joy : 

U’har makes the, barren brandies loud ; And 1 — my harp would prelude wo — 

And hut fur fear it is not so, T cannot all command the stringi'^ 

I'he w'ild unrest that liv{*s in wo The glory of 4:he sum of tilings « 

Would dote and pore on yonder cloud Will flash along the chords and g(\ ^ 

Altluuio'li the ]iu(‘As loss*is IVli all the ]^ocni, as tlic theme 

and insjiiratioii, tJie poetry lieeonies less and less persdfeal, and the }>nri- 
tied sorrow ilhnninates tlie world, a.n<l ejv-^lows all ohj(*ets^ with a jireter-^ 
natural hrig^htiuvss, likp tliat which pervades the air, immediately after 
the clouds have hoen exhausted by lieavy torrents tif rain, and tlie sun 
luirsts ufioii vivid jiastures and steaming rucks. Tlic grief, ift j^irst sub- 
duing, is at length subdued; and many and beautiful arc tin; jiassagcs 
in Avhic4 sorrow ajqa'ars under eoiujilcte eui h, Avithout haA iug lost any- 
thing ot^its tenderness. We are soon tanglit to feel as avcH as kiioAv tho 
truth of the moral Avhieh is so cxcpiisitely expressed in the concluding 
stanza of the following section ; 

I envy not in any moods Nor, what may count itself as blest, 

llie captive void of noble race— 'i'he heart tliat never plighted troth 

The linnet born wdlJiin the cage Hut stagnates in tlie weeds of slotb. 

That never knew the summer woods. Nor any waut-bcgotteii rest. 

I envy not the beast that takes 1 hold it true, whate’er befall ; 

Ilis license in the field of time, , 1 feel it, when 1 so^oav most ; 

Unfetter’d by the sense of crime, ’Tis better hi have loved and lofct 

To whom a coiisciouco never wakes ; never to have loved at all. 

borrow is gradually shown to bo the tcaclier of a pure, or ratlier the 

II 
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only pure plplosophy. Secular ♦knowledge* is Iminbletl before loving 
faitJi, and although the exprcssirm of truth in dogmatic forms is care- 
fully (perhai>s too carefully) avoided, wc are charmed and exalted 
strains of what skeins to us to 1)0 the best religious poetry that has ever 
bectj written in onr language — if we except a very few of the lovely and 
’ too seldoni* aj)})rociated effusions of Oeorge Herbert. Here are some 
“ ] thymus for the Times,” of first-class significance : 


Sv^io loves not knowledge f Who shall 
rail 

Against lier beauty ? May she mix 
With men, and prosper! Who shall 
fix , 

Her pillars ? Let her work prevail. 

But on her forehead sits a fire : 

Slie sets her forward coiuitenaii,ee 
Aud leaps into the future chance, 

Submitting all things to desire. 

Half- grown as yet, a child, and vain — 
She cannot fight the fear of death. 
What is she, cut from love and 
fifith, 

But some wild Balias from the brain 


Of demons ? fiery- hot to hurst 
All barriers in her onward race 
For power. Let her know her place ; 
She is the second, not the first. 

A higher hand must make her mild, 

If all be not in vain ; a||d guide 
Her footsteps, moving side by side 
With wisdom, like the younger child : 
For she is earthly of the mind. 

But wisdom lieavenly of the .soul. 

() friend, who earnest to thy goal 
So early, leaving me behind, 

I would the great world grew like thee, 
Who grewest not alone in power 
And knowledge, hut from hour to hour 
111 reverence and in charity. 


A heartless heresy of tliesc, ami, iiKii'e ov less, of all, times, is exqui- 
site ly touched ujioii, and cncctually protested against, in the following 
vtTscs : 


'J'liat each, who seems a separate whole, ^ 
Should move his rounds, and fusing all 
The skirts of self again, should fall, 
Remerging in the general Soul, 
l8<^'th as vague as all un sweet : 

Eternal fmn shall stil} divide 
The eternal soul from all beside ; 

And f shall know him when we meet : 


And we shall sit at endless feast, 
Enjoying each the other’s good ; 
Wliafr vaster dream can hit the mood 
Of love on earth ? He seeks at least 
Upon tlie last and sharpest height, 
Before the spirits fade away, 

Some landing-place, to cla.«^p and say, 
‘ Farewell ! we lose ourselves in light.' 


We arc not piH;ak(‘r.s of the fashionalde contempt for Paley and his 
school; but we assuredly belic^ve that the hdlowiug half-dozeu stanzas 
^contain “evidences” having stronger j)owcr to convince than are com- 
monly to be foui^l in lii\lf-a-dozen chapters^ of ciglitcentb century 
divinity^ • 

Yet if some voice that man could trust 
Should murmur from the narrow hoa^^c; 

The cheeks drop in ; the body bows ; 

Man dies : nor is there hope in dust. 

Might I not say, yet even here, 

But for one hoar, O love ! 1 strive 
To keep so sweet a thing alive ? 

But I should turn mine ears and hear 
I'lie meanings of the homeless sea, 

The sound of streams that, swift or 
slow, 

Dra^v down -^Eonian hills, and sow 
The dust of continents to* be ; 

e • 

Our next quotation is one of the longest elegies of the series, and 


And love would answer with a sigh — 

‘ I'he sound of that forgetful shore 
Will change my sweetnessmoreand more, 
Half dead to know' tliat 1 shall die.’ 

O me ! what profits it to put 
An idle case? If death were seen 
At first as death, love had not been, * 
Or been ip narrowest working shut, 

Mere fellowship of sluggish moods, 

Or, in Ills coarsest satyr-shape, 

Had bruised the herb and crushed the 
grape, 

And bask’d and batten’d in the woods. 
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perhaps it is the finest. The rcadei* woiil^d do well to give it two or 
three perusals, in order that he may jiicrce the veil of symbolism, and 
attain to the simple and sacred sense beueatli it: 


On that last night before we went 

From out the doors wliere I was bred, 

1 d ream’d a vision of the dead, * 

Which left in 3^ after niorn content. 
Methoiight T dwelt within a hall, 

And maidens with me ; distant hills 
From hidden summits fed with rills, 

A river sliding by the wall. 

Tl)c hall with harp and carol rang. 

'J’hey sang of wliat is wise and good 
And graceful. In the centre stood 
A statue veil'd, to which they sang; 

And which, though veil’d, \\ as known to me 
The .shaj>e ol him I loved, and love 
For ever. Then flew in a dove 
And brought a summons from the sea. 
And when they Icarn’d that 1 must go, 
7’hey woj>t and wail’d, but led the way 
'J’o where a little shallop lay 
At anchor in the flood below; 

And on by many a level mead, 

Andshadowiiig Idutf thatinadothebaiiiks, 
We glided winding under ranks 
Of iris, and the golden reed; 

And still as vaster grew the shore, 

And roll’d the floods in grander space, 
The maidens gather’d strength and 
grace 

And presence, lordlier than before; 


And I myself, who sat apart 

And watch’d them, waxt jn every limb; 
1 felt the thews of Anakim, 

The pulses of a Titan’s heart;* 

As one would sing the d^ath of war, • 
And one would chant the history 
Of that great race which is to be, 

And one the shaping of a star ; 

Until the forward- creeping tides 
Began to foam, and we to draw 
From deep to deep, to where wo saw 
A great ship lift her shining sides. 

The we loved was there on deek, 

But thrice as large as man he bent 
To greet us. U p the side 1 went. 

And fell in silence on his neck : 

Whereat those maidens, with one mind. 
Bewail’d their lot. 1 did them wrong ; 

‘ We served thee here,’ they said, ‘ so 
long, 

And wWt thou leave us now behind 
So wrapt I was, they could not >vin 
An aiAwcr from my lips; but be 
Replying, ‘ Enter likewise ye, 

And go with us,* they enter’d iii^ 

And while the wind began to sweep 
A mufaie out of sheet and shroud, 

We steer’d her toward a crimson cloud 
That landlike slept along the deep. 


Ill our opinion, there is nothing nenrly o(pial to the iihove, in ypTc'ii- 
dour of language and imagination, dejith and elassleality of thought and* 
feeling, jierfeetion of form, and e(»nipletones8 in every way, in the w-^ole 
seojie of modern English jioJtry. 

Our last (|uotation shall he one in whieli the ))oet snows that, in his 
inmost being, he has conipiered the “ lasi\infinnity of noble minds:” « 


So many w'orlds, so much ifi do, 

So little done, such things to be, 
liow know I what had need of thee. 
For thou wert strong as thou wert true 
I'he fame is quencli’d that I foresaw, 

The lumd hath miss’d an earthly wreath. 
I curse not nature; no, nor death, 

For nothing is that errs from law. 


We pas^ : the path that each man trod 
Is dim, or will he dinft, witli weeds. 
What fame is left for huma^ deeds 
In endless age ? It rests with God. 

O hollow wraith of dying fame. 

Fade wholly, while the soul exults, 
And self-infolds the large results 
Of force that would have forged a name. 


In making the foregoing selection of specimens, we have n(>t always 
followed the order of tlie*poem, wliicli does not exhibit such a strong 
progression and sdeli i cgulated change. Tliere is, indeed, a true pro- 
gression and a gradual and decided change operating from beginning to 
end ; hut the poet has followed nature by frequently juxta-posing highly 
contrasted moods. . * 

We conclude this slight notice by directing the reade|’’s attention to 
one or two of the peculiar and gen«ral characteristics of the most im- 
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portaiit poeni* tliut luis uppcvired since the “ Excursion.” The first thing 
that strikes us is*its ahsolutc refinement, jiiul wliat is coiniiionly under- 
stood hy ‘^classicality” of tone Jind finisli. The finish, unlike that of 
some other productions of tlie poet to whom this work is attributed, 
seems to li^ve been obtained without labour, and to havA^ been the almost 
s])outaneous efffiu'nce of a long discipliued‘^pen and highly finished mind. 
Clos(‘ly ifllied with, and indeed greatly contributing to, the refinement of 
this poem, is the eharadter of the emotion depicted. The lov(;r of raw 
and naked jiassion will be disap])()inted at finding nothing of it here. 
The jirofoundest grief, despair itself, is seen through the subduing 
medium of thoughtful memory; and therefore its immediate effect upon 
the mind of the readei^ is not so remarkable as the way in which Unit 
effect clings to and imjierceptibly grows around his heart. 


CUMMIN(VS ADVENTURES IN SOUTH AFHIOA.* 

Mr ChiMMiNii is indeed “ a mighty hunter and he has produced a woi k 
lu'imful of the most animated* description, the most romantic adventures, 
and the most thrilling incidents. Long before the appearance of this 
ljook_, numerous rc[)orts had got int <4 circulation at C^apo 1'oVvn and 
tLioughout th(5 colony, of ‘sti’auge encounters which a Scotchman had 
JnV.I w'ith lions and other noble game, in the far interior; and these re- 
ports had reached England, ihit, exaggerated and almost incredible 
though they seemed to he, we may now safely say, that t hey did not tell 
the half. This eclipses all former records of field sjiorts : we wonder 
what the Bengal s])ortsmcn will say to it. 

4Jj^)Uiileyn Uordon Onmniing is a native of Morayshire, where he sjieiit 
^ the early portion of, his life. At a very,^carly age the love of natural 
history and s])ort develojied itself, and heeame stronger and more deeply 
rooted with his years. ‘‘ Salmon-fishing ^und roe-stalking,” says he, 
‘•w^ere iny favourite amusements; and during those early Nvandcrings by 
wood and stream, the strong love of sport and admiration of nature in 
•her wildest aifd most altracti^x forms became with me an all~ahsorbiug 
feeling, and my greatest ptKsible enjoyment waS'to jaiss whole days and 
many a siwnmer night in solitude, where, undisturbed, I might contem- 
plate th^ silent grandeur of the forest, and the ever-varying beauty of 
the seenos around. Long before J proceeded to Eton, 1 took pride in 
the goodly array of hunting trophies which hung around my room.” In 
1839 he sailed for India to join his regiment — Ith Madras light jcuvulry. 
The climate did not agree wdth him, and he returned home to engage 
again in his early and much-loved pursuits. (Irowdug weaiy, however, 
of hunting in a country where the game was strictly preserved, and 
longing for the glorious liberty of the huntei^iu countries wdiere no such 
absurd restriction exists, he resolved to visit the rolling prairies and 
rocky. mountains of the Far West, where bis nature would find congenial 
s[»urt;vvit]i the bison, the wapiti, and the elk. To accomplish this object 
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lie obiaiued a commission m the Itoyal Veti^ran Ncwfoundlaml Com- 
])anies; but lie speedily discovered that little opportunity would be 
j^rauted him in his new position to gratify his <lecpl}' -rooted desires. 
Our hero eonsecpiently effected an exchange into the Cape Uifliuncu. In 
1N43 he found himself again in the country (he had touched jit the (Vipc 
on his way to India) upon whose frontiers ranged those vast herds of 
game which had so often fired his imagination, and made^ him*long to 
revisit it. Ihit although, immediately upon lafiding, he marched witlt 
hffe division of the army of occupation, into the country of the (Jalfres, 
he was again diRa])pointed in his expectations. The fact was, that, with 
his love of liberty, and roaming, and natural histeTy, and s])ort with 
nobhi game, it was imjiossible to combine subjection to a master and 
])erman('ney in any locality. He a<*eordingly sold out, ami became free; 
and was now at liberty to penetrate into the far interior — to visit those 
vast regions whicdi would afford abundant*food for the gratification of 
tlie passion (d' his youth — the collection of hunting tropliies, and objects 
of interest in vScience and natural history. This pilssion he gratified to 
the full ; tlu‘Se objeets he largely realised. 

Mr (Mmining noAv returned to Grahanistown to make preparations 
for his hnnting expedition. A waggon, a mmiber of cattle (fill- the 
trav(‘lling and trading waggons are all drawn hy eattle), a few horses 
and dogs for the chase, and a sej:. of S(‘rvanfs, being procured, and the 
necessary jirovisious and artieb'S for barter*being laid in, Nimrod sets 
out for the regions of tin! antelo])e, the rbiiioeeros, tlie ole])hant, and yie 
li<ni. Tlie numberless annoyances, and delays, and provocations t# wbieh 
be was exposed on bis journey we cannot attempt to ri'eount. Neitiuu* 
can we linger over tlie grapliie description of the countries and tribes 
tlirongli wliieli be ])assed in bis c,ourse ; and the dangers and liardsliips 
wliieli be endured so sulunissively, and battled with so ])erseYeringl)^gul 
so sneeessfully. All these, iigt witlioui interest ii^ tbemselvi*^, we pass, 
and introduce onr hero in the held, indulging in sporting to bis hj:‘art’s 
content. Our first extract shall be in eonm‘(‘tion with antelo])e-hTlnt- 
iiig. There arc several s])ecies of tliis graceful creature in the regions 
where Mr (hiiniiiing was at this time — the neighbourhood of tlie Orange 
Hiver — and in all tln‘ enuntry to the far'^ortli. The foWowing extract* 
will give some idea of their numbers: — \ 

‘‘ (hi the ‘JiJtli L had the satisfaction of heholding, ff)r the first time,# what I had 
often heard the Jioers allude to- - vi/ , a ‘‘ trek-boKkon,” or grand inigratiofrof spring- 
hoks. This was, 1 think, tlio most extraordituuy and striking seone, as conneete<l 
with be;:ds of the chase, that I have ever belield. For about two hours heforo the 
day diiwjied, 1 had been lying awake in iny waggon, listening to the grunting of the 
bucks within two hundred yards of me, imagining that some large herd of springboks 
was feeding Tieside iny camp ; but on my rising wlion it was clear, and looking about 
mo, I beheld the ground to the northward of my cainj) actually covered with a dense 
living mass of springboks, nwrehing slowly and .steadily along, extending from an 
opening in a Jong range of bills on the west, through which they eontimiod pouring, 
like the flood of some great river, to a ridge about a mile to the north-east, over which 
they disappeared. The breadth t>f the groiiml tliey covered might have ht'cn some- 
where about half a mile. 1 stood ujnm the fore clu'st of*my waggon for nearly two 
hoin*s, lost in wonder at the novel and wonderful scene which jjas passing before 
me, and had some diflieiilt> in eoinincing myself that it was reality whith I l.tht ld 
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and not the wild and exaggeratisd picture of a huntef*.s dream. During this time thei r 
vast legions continued streaming throjigh the neck in the hills in one unbroken com- 
pact phalanx. At length I saddled iij), and rode into the middle of them with my rifle 
and after^riders, lyid fired into tlie ranks until fourteen had fallen, when I cried 
‘ Eaough.* We then retraced our stops, to secure from the ever- voracious vultures 
the venison t .hich lay strewed along my gory trj^ck. Having collcwited the spring- 
boks at d^ercrit hushes, and concealed them with brushwood, we returned to camj>, 
yhorc I partook of coftee vjiilc my men were inspanning.” 

There is iiiters})erso<l tliroiigliouf. the narrative iuterostinjg observa- 
tions on natural history, of which the author is very fond. His remarks 
on tlie liabits of the antelope tribe are fresh, and well worth attention. 
The oryx, or gemsbok, !s the most beautiful of all the antelopes ; and it 
is supposed that it gave rise to the fa])lc of the unicorn, from its long 
straight horns seen in i>rofi]c. It presents the general appearance 
of a horse, with the head anA hoofs of an ant elope. Jt inhabits the arid 
deserts ; and it is i)erfectly independent of water, which we are assured 
it never* tastes. Thif party met, in their northward journey, with many 
ostriches, whose eggs were of material service to them, when game was 
not immediately at hand. Sometimes they would find no fewer than 
between thirty and forty in one nest — a hollow scooped out of the sand, 
about seven feet in diameter. It is a popxdar mistake to fancy the eggs 
left by the birds to he hatched by the Jieat of the sand ; the male bird 

bVves the hen in the jiixfcoss of incubation. Jt is a curious circiim- 
st|<nce, that should only' a portion of tli# coni cuts of the nest he removed, 
the hiifds will destroy the remainder. It is ev en said, that, sliould a 
hunter or a native pass within a Tew yards of tlie nest, the birds will de- 
liberately set themselves to smash the entire contents. AVe shall give 
an extract to show the excitement and danger fd butfalo-hunting. Our 
pajij^y are now on tlie borders of the great desert to the north-west of the 
missioiiar3^ station of Bakatla: — 

“jBarly on th<3 4th we inspaiiiicvl and continued our march for IJooby, alarge party 
of savages still following the vvaggons. Before prteceding far, I was tempted by the 
beautiful appearance of tho country to saddle horses to hunt in the mouiilains west- 
ward of my course. I directed tln^ waggous to proceed a few miles under guidance 
*of the natives, and there await i?fy arrival. I was accompanied by Isaac, vvho was 
mounted on the Old C^'cy, and Carried my clumsy Duteff rifle of six to the pound. 
Two Bednmnas follow'ed us, leading four of my dogs. Having crossed a well- 
wooded .wath, wc reached a little crystal river, whose margin was Iraniph d down 
with the spoor of a great variety of heavy game, but esi>ccially of buffalo and 
rhinoceros. We took up the spoor of a troop of buflaloes, wliich wo followed along 
a path made by the heavy bcasls of the forest through a iie<dc in the hills; and 
emerging from the thicket, we belield, on the other side of a valley which had opened 
upon us, a herd of about ten huge bull buffaloes. These 1 attempted to stalk, but 
was defeated by a large herd of zebra-s, which, getting our wind, charged past 
and started the buffaloes, I orderc<l the Bocliuaftas to :yelease the dogs ; and 
spurring Colesberg, which J rode for the first time since iJic affair with the lioness, 
I gave chase. The buffaloes crossed the valley in front of me, and made for a suc- 
cession of dense thickets in the hills to the northward. As they crossed tlic valley, 
by riding hard I obtained*a broadside shot at the last bull, and fired both barrels into 
him. He, howe\pr, continued his course, but I presently separated him, along with 
two otber bulls, from the troop. My rifle being a two-grooved, which is hard to load, 
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I was unable to do ho on horseback, and followed with it^lmpty, in the hope of bring- 
ing them to bay. In passing through a grove of thorny trees J lost sight of the 
wounded buffalo ; he had turned short and doubled back, a common practice witli 
them when wounded. After following the other two at a hard gallop for about tw o 
miles, 1 was riding within five yards of their huge broad sterns. They exlialc;d a 
strong bovine smell, which came hot in my face. I expected every miiyite thattlicy 
would come to bay, and give me time to load ; but this they did not seem disposed to 
do. At length, finding I had the speed of them, I increased my yaco ; and going 
ahead, I placed myself right before the finest bull, thus expecting to force him tS 
stand at bay; upon which he instantly charged me w'ith a low roar, very similar to 
the \oice of a lion. Colcsherg neatly avoided the charge, and the hull resumed his 
northward course. We now entered on rocky ground, and the forest became more 
dense as wc proceeded. I'lio hnflViloes were evidently making for some strong re- 
treat. I, hr)\vcvcr, managed with much difficulty to hold them in view, following, as 
best I could, through thorny thickets. Isaac rode some hundred yards behind, and 
kept shouting to me to drop the pursuit, or 1 slioiHd he killed. At last the buffaloes 
suddenly pulled up, and stood at hay in a thicket within twenty yards of me. Spring- 
ing from my horse, I hastily loaded niy tuo grooved rifle, \fhich I had scarcely com- 
pleted when Isaac rode up and inquired wliat liad become of the huflalocs, little 
dreaming that they were standing w ithin twenty yards of In'm, I answered by point- 
ing my rifle across h!h horses’ nose, and letting fly sharp right and left at tiie two 
huflaloes. A headlong charge, accompanied by a muffled roar, was the result. In an 
instant I was round a clump of tangled thorn-trees; but Isaac, ])ythc violence t)f his 
efforts to get his horse in mol ion, lost fiis balance, a»d, at the same instant, his gii’ths 
giving w ay, himself, his saddle, and b% Dutch I'iflc, all came to the ground together, 
with a lieavy crash, right in the path of the infuriated buffaloes. Two of tlie difgH, 
which had fortunately that moment joined us, met them in their charge, and, by di- 
verting their attention, probably saved Isaac from instant destrnotion. The buffaloes 
now took uj) auollier position in an adjoining thicket. They \vei‘c both badly wound- 
ed, blotches and pools of blood marking the ground where tht‘y had stood. The dogs 
rendered me assistance by taking up tljeir attention, and in a few minutes thosf^lwo 
noble hulls hreuthed their last h(‘ffi?ath the shade of a luim^sa grove, f^aeh of thenu 
ill dying repeatedly uttered a very striking, low', deep moan. This I suhseqi^'iitly 
ascertained tlie buffalo invariahN utters when in the act of expiring. On going up to 
them T was astonished to behold their size and poiverful appearance. Their horns 
reminded mo of the rugged trunk of an oak-tree. Each horn was upw ards of a foot 
in breadth at the hiise, and together they ofrcetiui^ protected the*skull with a mas* 
sivo and impenetrable sliiefl. ^J'lio horns, depccndii\, and spjjcading out horizontally, 
completely overshadowed the aniinars e)cs, imparting to him a look thi^most fero- 
cious and sinister that can he imagined.” 

There are four vaideties of rhinoceros iu South Africa, disting^uished 
by the natives hy tlioir (tolour and size of horn. Two of the varieties 
are represented as extremely fierce and dangerous. They will rush 
headlong and un]>rovokod at any object tlait attracts their attention. 
The horn is not attached to the skull, but se])aratps with the skin. Tt 
is solid throughout, and various articles are nianuf:H*tured from it, such 
as dj-iuking cups, fnallets"for rill(*s, &. etc. The fierceness of the crea- 
ture is well illustrated in the following extract; but it cannot be said 
that he received no provocation. Though unsuccessful in this instance, 
Mr Oumming bagged a number of splendid speciincns of this gat»e : — 

“ On the 22d, ordering my men to move ou towards u fountain in the centre of the 
plain, 1 rode forth with Huy ter, and helcHrast through a grove of lofty and wide- 
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spreading niitnosas,Tnofit of%h^h werc^nore or less damaged by the gigantic strength 
of a troop of elepliamis, wliich hai pass^^ there about twelve months before. Having 
in-occcdod about two miles, with large herds of game on every side, I observc*d a 
criisty-looking old bull horde, or black rhinoceros, cocking his ears one hundred yards 
in aflvance. lie had not observed us ; and soon after he walked slowly towards us, 
and stood brvtdside to, eating some wait-a-hit thorns within fifty yards of mo. I tired 
from my saddle, and sent a bullet in behind his shoulder, upon which he rushed for- 
ward about one huinivcd ya^ds in tremendous consternation, hlowdng like a grampus, 
and then stood looking about him. Presently he made otf. 1 followed, but found it 
bard to come nj* with him. When I overtook him, I saw the blood running freely 
from his wound. The chase led through a large herd of blue wildebeests, zebras, and 
springboks, whic'h gazed at us in utter amazement. At length 1 fired my second 
barrel, but my horse was fidgety, and I missed. 1 continued riding alongside of him, 
oxpeeting in my ignorance that at length ho would come to bay, which rhinocero.s(!s 
never do, when suddenly he fell Hat on ’.is broadside on the ground ; but, recovering 
his feet, resumed his cimrse as if Nothing had hu]»pened. Becoming at last annoyed 
at the length of the ehase, as I wished to keep my horses fresh for tlie elephants, and 
being indifferent whethei'l got the rhinocero-, or not, as I observed that hisliorn w as 
eoniplutely worn down with age and the violence of his disposition. I determined to 
bring matters to a crisis; so, Hpurring my horse, 1 daslu'd ahead, and roele riglit in 
his pafii. Upon this, the hideous monster instantly charged ml in the most resolute 
manner, blowdng loudly through his nostrils ; and although 1 ipiieklN wheeled about 
to my left, lie f(/.l>wed me at such a furiou.s }>uee for several Inindred yards, with Ins 
Ir'^rid horny snout within a few'fc'ards of my horse’s tail, tliat my little lhishman,w'ho 
was iooKing on Jii great alarm, thought Ins nnipter’s destruetion inevitable. It was 
crTtalnljr « veiy near thing; inyhors(‘ was extremely afraid, and i xei'ted his ulmovt 
eiuirgies on the oecasion. The rliinocopos, however, w-heoh'd almul and contiuned liis 
former course; and I, being perfeetl) saiisHcd with tlie intervu'w wlueh I h.nl al- 
ready enjoyed with him, had no desire to cultivate his acquaintance any furtlu’r, 
and accordingly made for camp.” 

jlid nny*of our tTiulers ever meet any like the followin^i;' de- 
'scrijjtiou of a sea-cow liuul.' — 

“ 1 soon found frrsu sjirx^r, and after holding on ^ir several miles, just as the sun 
was going down, and as 1 entered a. denst' reed cover, 1 came upon the fresh lairs of 
four hippopotami. They had been lying sleeping on the margin of the river, and, on 
•nearing me come* crackling throiifj^the reeds, had plunged into the deep wat(‘r. T at 
once ascertained that they were /evvly started, for the frdtli and bulibles were still on 
the spot w lu*re they Iwl i>]uiigcd in. Next moment I heard them blowing a little way 
down the fiver. 1 then headed them, and, wiUi considei able difficulty, owing to the 
cover and the reeds, I at length came right down above where they w^ere standing. 
It w'as a broad part of the river, w ith a sandy hedtom, and the water eaine hall-way 
up their sides. There w'cre fouj* of them, three cows and an old bull ; they, stood in 
the middle of Ihc river, and, thengh alarmed, did not ajijx ai* aware of the extent of 
the impending danger. I took the sea-cow next me, and with my first hall 1 gave her 
a mortal wound, knocking loose a great plate on the top of lur skull. She at once 
eommonced plunging round and round, and then ocoiisionally remained .still, sitting 
for a few' minutes on the same s])ot. Un hearing the report of iny rifle two of the 
others took up stream, and the fourth dasl eddowm tiic rivt r ; they trotted along, like 
oxen, af a smart pace as long as th<‘ wafer wa.s shallow, f was now in a .state of very 
great atixiety about my wounded sea-cow, for 1 feared that she would get down into 
deep wat«n% and b| lost like the last one ; her struggles were still carrying her down 
-,#lrcani, and the water was bocoining deeper. To settle the matter,! accordingly fired 
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ii sccoikI sliot from tho bank, wlricli, enterhig^tlir roo^ of her skull, passed out tbroiigli 

her eye ; she then kept continually splasbii^ rou^id and rouivl in a circle in the 
middle of the river. 1 luad great fears of the crocodiles, and J did not know tliat tlio 
sea-cow miglit not attack me. My anxiety to secure her, however, ov<‘rcaiue all hesi- 
tation ; BO, iliveRting myself fif my leathers, and armed with a stiarp knife, 1 di^shod 
into the watc?r, which at first took^me up to my arm pits, but in the myldlc was shal- 
lower. As I ai»proacbed behemoth her eye looked very wicked. T halted for a mo- 
ment, ready to dive under the water if she attacked me, hut she jvas st'inmed, and 
did not know what she was doing ; so, running in upon her, and seizing her slnft’t 
tail, 1 attempted to incline her course to land. It was extraordinary what enormous 
str(‘ngth she still had in tho wahn*. I could not guide her m the slightest, and she 
continued to s]>lash, and plunge, and blow, and make her circular course, carrying mo 
along with her as if 1 was a tly on her tail. Finding her tail gave me hut a poor 
hohl, as the only moans of securing iny prey, 1 to(dc out my knife, and cutting two 
(h*ep parallel incisions thniugh the skin on her rump, and lifting this skin from the 
llesh, S(' that I could g('t in my two hands, 1 madt‘ use of this as a handle ; and after 
some (h'sp(‘rate hard work, sometimes pushing and sometimes pulling, the sea-cow con- 
tinuing h(T circular course all the time and X holding onatMier rump like grim death, 
eM iitually I succeeded m bringing this gigantic and most pow'eiTul animal to the 
liank. Here the hushman (|uick!y brought mo a stout hufmlo-rheim from myhors(‘’s 
neck, wliieh 1 pusscfl througli the opening in the thick skin, and moon'd heh wm>thlo 
a tre<'. 1 then tiK^k my rifle, and sent a h.ill tlmoiigh the centre of her head, and slie 
w.is jiumhenMl with tin* dt*ad.” 

Tlie e.‘inKle(ij»{jr(l, oi* giniffe, n,ii (‘xrpiiHftely beautiful, but witba] ;i 
liuiid ereaturc, is \ery abiiudaTlt in tlio interior of Southern Africa. ^ It 
stands, in the case (d* tlio bull, full grown, eighteen fetd in hei.ght; and 
roams, in herds of from ton to thirty, th(‘ boundless forests untrodden 
hy till' foot of civilised man, jierliaps, in many instances, not oven by the 
savtigo, in the vast regions of that yet bnt little-known contiiieiit. Of 
eonrse the giraffe did not escape the all-devonring desire of sport jyhieh 
our hero so constantly cherislied ; but, in taking Jlie life of yds niagniti- 
(•('lit and harmless creature, a powerful f^ang of remorse shot athvv^irt iiTs 
breast; — ^ * 

Our hreiikfast being finislii'd, I r(\snmcd my journey through an endless givy 
hugest of canu'cl-dorn and other trees, the country shglitly undulating and grass aim n- 
dant, A little before the sun went dow n my ^^Xriver ri'inarked to me, ‘ I w'as juftt 
goijig to say, sir, that tlia\^)ld tree wasacamelcopYil,’ and, on casting my eyes a little 
to the right, 1 lieheld a troop of them standing looking at ns, their Jieads actually 
towering above the trees ol the forest. Tt w'aB imprudent to comment' a chase at 
sueh a late hour, esjieeially in a country of so lex el a cluiraeter, where the chiiiices 
were .'{gainst my bi'ing able to regain my waggons that night. I, liowcx^iT, i-esolvod 
to cliapce I'verylliiiig ; and directing my men to catch and saddle Coleshci'g, I pro- 
ciede 1 in haste to buckle on my shooting-belt and spurs, and in txvdihiimitcs I vvaa in 
tin* saddle.* Tho giraffes stoixl looking at the w^aggons until I was within sixty yards 
of them, w’hen, galloping round a tliick husljy trei‘, under cover of which 1 had ridden, 
1 s uldeiily bi'held a sight th# most astounding that a sportsman’s eye can encounter. 
Ih'forc mo stood a troop of ten colossal^ giraffe.s, tho majority of which xvero from 
seventeen to eighteen feet high. On heliolding mo they at once made olf, twisting 
their long tails over their hacks, making a loud switching noise with them’, and can- 
tered along at an easy pace, which, liowcvcr, obliged CQleshcrg to put his* best foot 
foremost to keep uj) wdth them. Th«' sensations which I felt oy this occasion were 
different from anything that I had before experienced during a long sporting civreer. 
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My senses were so absorbed by Jho wondrous and beautiful sight before me that I 
rode along like one entranced, ancf felt yiclined to disbelieve that I was hunting living 
things of this world. The ground was firm and favourable for riding. At every 
stride I gained upon the giraffes, and after a short burst at a swingeing gallop I was 
in the middle of them, and turned the finest cow out of tlie herd. On finding herself 
driven from h®i* comrades and hotly pursued, she increased her pace, and cantered 
along with tremendous strides, clearing an amazing extent' of ground at every bound ; 
while her neck aiyl breast, coming in contact with the dead old branches of the trees, 
were continually streAving them in ray path. In a few minutes, 1 Avas riding within five 
yards of her stern, and, firing at the gallop, T sent a bullet into her back. Increasing my 
pace, 1 next rode alongside, and, placing the muzzle of my rifle within a feAv feet of 
, her, I fired my second shot behind the shoulder. The hall,hoAvevor, seemed to have 
little effect. I then placed myself directly in front, wljen she came to a walk. Dis- 
mounting, I hastily loaded both barrels, putting in double charges of powder. Before 
this was accomplished she was off at a c.4,nter. In a sliort time 1 brought her to a 
stand in the dry bfid of a Avater-eoufse, where I fired at fifteen yards, aiming Avhere I 
thought the heart lay, upon Avhich she again made off. llavdng loaded, I followed, 
and had very neaidy lost h^r ; she had turned abruptly to the left, and was far out 
of sight among the trees. ^Onco more 1 brought her to a stand, and dismounted from 
my bor.se. There we stood together alone in the wild wood. I gazed in wonder at 
her extA^me beauty, while her soft dark eye, with its silky fringe, looked down im- 
ploringly at me, and T really felt a pang of sorrow in this moment of triuraidi for the 
blood 1 was shedding. Pointing iny rifle towards the skies, I sent a bullet tbrough 
her neck. On r- ceiving it, she roared high on ficr hind legs and fell backwards Avith 
a li^ivy crash, making the earth shake around her. A thick stream of dark blood 
spouted opt from the Avouiid, her colossal limbs quivered for a njoment, and she ex- 
pired. I had little time to contemplate fho prize I had Avon. Night was fast setting 
in, and it was vary questionable if I should succeed in regaining my waggons ; so, 
having cut off the tail of the giraffe, wliich was adorned with a bushy tuft of flowing 
hlaek hair, I took ‘ one last fond look,’ and rode hard for the spoor of the Avaggons, 
whicirS! succeeded in reaching just as it was dark. 

No pea norVords can cAuvey to a sportsman what it is to ride in the midst of a 
troop gigantic giraffes ; it must be experienced to be muh'rstood. They emitted 
a poAV’erful perfume, Avliieh in the chase came hot i* my face, reminding me of the 
smell of a hive of heather honey in September. The greater part of this chase led 
, through biishes of the wait-a-hit thorn of the mo.st virulent description, which covered 
my legs and arms Avith blood loiig^^^cfore I had killed the giraffe. I rode, as usual, 
in the kilt, with my anns^bare to ^y shoulder. It was Clmpclpark of Badcnoch’s old 
grey kilt, in this chase it received a dcath-bloAV' which it never afterAvards 
recovered.” ♦ 

Mr Gumming )net in his waTnlcring.s with some of the mi.ssionarie.s 
connected especially with the London Missionary Society. He particu- 
larly mentioijl Motfat, Edwards, and Dr Livingstone j and expresses, in 
warm terms, the numerous obligations under which they laid him. He 
bears strong testimou}^ to the work of Ohristianisation and civilisation 
which these men are carrying fortvard among tjie Bechnana tribes. At 
the time of Mr Cumin lug's first visit, lie heard much ‘talk of the gi*eat 
inland lake; but no whit<.‘ man had as yet penetrated to its shores. Two 
enterprising and enthusiastic travellers, Messrs ^^urray and Oswell, with 
w'hom He met when on one of his lumting excursions, were then contem- 
plating an expefjition in search of this wonder; and Dr Livingstone 
undertook to guirle them to it. He was successful, as our readers know ; 
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and the Great Lake Nganii is now depicted^on our maps of the barren 
interior of Africa. The missionaries furnisfied some important informa- 
tion to Mr Ciiminiiig relative to the hunting-grounds of the elephant, 
whither we shall follow him for a little while. Altl\ough he devoted 
himself largely to the exciting, highly romantic, and dangerous sport of 
elephant-shooting, yet we must be sparing of our extracts, i Here is the 
^jB^edunt of his first day’s sport with the elephants : — 

“ Presently, on reconnoitring the surrounding country, I discovef-ed a second hc»d, 
consisting of five bull elc})hant8, which were quietly feeding about a mile to the north- 
ward, The cows were ft'eding tow’ards a rocky ridge that stretched away from tlie 
base of the hillock on which I stood. Burning with iinpatienco to commence the 
attack, I resolved to try the stalking system with these*, and to liuiit the troop of bulls 
with dogs and liorsea. Having thus decided, I directed the guides to watch the ele- 
phants from the summit of the hillock, and with a beating heart I approacht:d them. 
The ground and w ind favouring me, I soon gaineil the rocky ridge towards w'hicli they 
were feeding. They were now within one hundred yards, and I resolved to enjoy the 
pleasure of watching their movements for a little before \ fired. They continued to 
feed slowly towards me, breaking the branches from the trees with their trunks, and 
rating the loaves and tender shoots. I soon selected the finest in the herd, and kept 
ray eye on her in particular. At length two of the troop had walked slowly past at 
about sixty yards, and the one which I had selected was feeding w ith tw’o others on a 
thorny tree before me. My band was now as steady as the rock on which it rested, 
so, taking a deliberate aim, I let fly licr head a^littlc behind the eye. She got it 
hard and sharp just where I aimed, but it did not seem to affect her much. IJttw’ing 
a loud cry, she wheeled about, when I gave her the second ball close bc*hin-!fthe 
sliouldor. All the clejihauts uttered a strange rumbling noise, and made 8ff in aline 
to the northward at a brisk ambling pace, their huge fan-like ears flapping in tlie ratio 
of thoir speed. I did not wait to load, but ran back to the hillock to obtain a view. 
On gaining its summit the guides pointed out the elephants. They were standing in 
a grove of shady trees, but the wounded one w'as some distance behind with i^nother 
elc[)hant, doubtless its particular friend, wdio w'as eudeav^mring to ai<teist it. These 
elejdiants bad probably never before heard the report of a gun ; and, having^ neither 
seen nor smelt me, they were qnaware of the presence of man, and did not seem in- 
clined to go any farther. IVesently my men hove in sight, bringing the dogs ; and 
when these came up I waited some time before commencing the attack, that the dogs 
and horses might recover their wind. We tlu>.'.,^rode slowly lowtu’ds the elephanft?, 
and had advanced within'^wo hundred yards of ti^JIn, when, the ground being opened, 
they observed us, and made off in an easterly direction ; but the wouivied one imme- 
diately dro]>ped astern, and next ^ment she wa.H surrounded by tln^dogs, w hich, 
barking angrily, seemed to engross her attention. Having placed myself botw'eeu her 
and file retreating troop, I dismounted to fire within forty yards of her, in o}>eu 
ground. ^ Colesberg was extremely afraid of the elephants, and gave me much trouble 
jerking my arm when I tried to fire. At length I let fly ; but, on eifHcavouring to re- 
gain my saddle, Colesberg declined to allow rao to mount ; and when I tried to lead 
him, and run for it, he only backed toward.^ the wounded elephant. At this moment 
I heard another elephant cKise behind, and on looking about I beheld the ^ friend,’ 
with uplifted trunk, charging down upon me at top speed, shrilly trumpeting, and fol- 
lowing an old black pointer named Scliwart, that was perfectly deaf, and trotted along 
before the enraged elephant, quite unaware of what was behind him. I fblt certain 
that she would have either me or my horse. I, however, determined not to Relinquish 
my steed, but to hold on by the bridle. My men, who of course kept at a safe -dis- 
tance, stood aghast with their mouths open, and for a few seconds my |K>sition was 
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certainly not an onvia>)le one. FoiTunaiely, li(m’€)vc», tlie clo^s tocsk ofT iJie aitenti<*n 
of the elephants ; anjil just as they*werejii|ion me, J managed to .spring into the saddle, 
where I was safe. As I tnrnorl my hack to mount, the elt'phants were so very near 
that I I’cally expected to feel one of their trunks lay hold oi tne. I rode up to Klein- 
hoy for iny double-harrollcd t^\o-grooved rifle; he aiul Isaac were pale and almost 
sp(‘eehless witjj fright. Uetiirning to the <‘hai’ge, 1 v\aH soon once more alongside, 
and, firing from the saddle,! sent another brace ofUnillets into the >\oiinded olejdiant. 
Folesborg t^’as extremely unsteady, and destro^'cd the com*etiu*ss of my aim. ^Jdio 
frfeiid now seemed resolved to do some mischief, and charged me furiously, ]inrsuing 
me to a distance of several hundred yards. I therefore deemed it proper to give htn* 
a gentle liint to act less olliciou.sly, and, accordingly, having loaded, 1 ajijiroached 
within thirty yards, and gave it her slnirp, right and loft, behind the shoulder, upon 
which .she at once made ofl‘ w^th drooping truid<, evidently with a mortal wound. 1 
never recur to this my first day’s elephant-sliooting without regretting my folly in con- 
tenting myself with securing only one elephant. The first was now dying, and could 
not leave the ground, and the socoiPlI was also mortally wounded, and I had only to 
follow and finish her; hut 1 foolishly allow'ed her to <‘sea])e, while 1 amused myself 
witli the first, which kept walking backwards, and standing by every tree she passed. 
Two shots more finished her; on receiving them, she tossed her trunk uj) and down 
two or three times, and, falling on her broadside against a thorny tree, which \iclded 
like gnws before her enormous weight, .she utt(*red a deep hoarse cry and exjijrod.’’ 

A largfe portion of tlio work is omi])i(‘(l with gTajiliic descriptions of 
the most oxtiaordiimry (‘neon n tors Avitji lions that inaii ever was on- 
gn y(‘fl in. Witness the foIhAving- -Nvith a lioness: — 

^Tlie lioness liaving had a long start of me, we went ovio* a considerable extent of 
ground hi^fore I I’amo up with her. was a large full-giown beast, and the bare 
and level nature of the plain added to* her imposing apjiearance. l’'inding that I 
gained upon her, she reduced her pace from a canter to a trot, carrying her tail stuck 
out behind her, and slewed a little to one side. 1 shouted loudly to her to halt, as 1 
wished to speak with her, upon which she suddenly pulled np, and sat on her hauiiehes 
like a dog, with her hack towards me, not even dt igiiing to look round. She then 
a'ppearcd to say to herself, * Does this fellow know W'ho ho is after liaving thus sat 
tor liifiY a minute, as if involved in thought, she sprang to her feet, and, facing about, 
stood looking at me for a few seconds, moving her tad she ly from side to side, 
showing her teeth, and growling fiercely. She lu'xt made a short run forwards, 
waking a loinl, rumbling noise lik^tliumier. This slie did to intiniidiitc me ; but, 
finding that I did not flincli an iuyi nor ^eem to heed herA^ostih' demonstrations, slio 
quietly stretched out liei* niassivif arms, and lay down on the gra.ss. My Hottentots 
now' comin^jp, we all throe dismounted, and, towing onr rifles from their holsters, 
w’c looked to Bee if the powder was up in the ^qiles, and put on our caps. While 
this was doing, the lioness sat up, and show'ed evident symptoms of umasiiiess. She 
looked fii*st at us, and then behind lier, as if to see if the coast w-ere clear; after which 
f>)ie made a shout, run towards us^ uttering her deep-draw n murderous growls. Having 
secured the three horses to one another by their reins, W'e led tlu*in on fis if we in- 
tended to pa.ss her, in the hope of obtaining a broadside. Hut this she carefully 
avoided to expose, presenting only her full front. 1 l^;ul given Slofolus my Moore 
rifle, witlj orders to shoot her if she slnudd spring upon me, huf on no account to fire 
before me. Kleinboy w'as to stand n-ady to hand me my Turdey rifle, in case the 
tvvo-groov(‘cl Dixon should not prove sufficient. My men as yed, had been steady, but 
they weiK’ in a jirecious stow, their faces having a.ssiimed a ghastly j>alencss; and I 
had a painlu! feeling that I could place no reliance on tliem. Now, then, for it, neck 
or nothing I She is within sixty yai-db of us, am! sin keep."- advancing. AVc turned 
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the horaes* tails to lier. I knelt on one side* and, tujiing a steady aim at her breast, 
let fly. The ball eracked loudly on her tawny hide, and cnp])led her in the shoulder, 
upon which she charged with an appalling roar, and in the twinkling of an eye she 
was ill the midst of ns. At this moment Stofolus^s rifle exploded in his hand, and 
Klcinboy, whom I had ordered to stand ready by me, danced about like a ,dnck 
in a gale of wind. The lioness sprung ujion Colesherg, and fearfidl^i lacerated his 
ribs and haunches with her horrid teeth and claws. The worst wound was on his 
hanneh, >\liich exhibited a siekening, ) awning gash, more than twelve incfies long, al- 
most laying bare the very hone. 1 was very cool and steady, and did not feel in Ae 
least degree nervous, lia\ing fortunatily great confidence in my own shooting; but I 
must confess, when the whole affair was over, I felt that it was a very awful situation, 
and attended with extreme peril, as I had no friend Avith mft on whom I could rely. 
When the lioness sprang on (Vilesherg, I stood out from the horses, ready with my 
second barrel for the first elianco slie slioiild give me of a clear shot. This she 
quickly did ; for, seemingly satisfied with the revenge she had now taken, she quitted 
Colesherg, and, sleAAing lier toil to one side, trotted sulkily jiast within a few paces of 
me, taking one step to the left. I pitched my rifle to my shoulder, and in another 
second the lioness AAas stndclied on the plain a lifeless coVpse. In the struggles of 
deutli she half turned on lier hack, and stretched hc^r neck and fore arms convulsively, 
wlicn she fell back to her former position- her mighty arms liiuig ])owcrless by hej* 
sale, her loMcr jnvv lidl, blood streamed from her mouth, and she expired. • At tlie 
iiionioiit I fired my second shot, Stofolus, who hardly knew wliether he was alive or 
dead, allowed the threi^ horses to esc^ijic. These galloped frantically across the ])lain ; 
on vvliieh he and Klcinboy iiistantly'started after tlirnn, leaving me {standing alone and 
unarmetl within a few jmees of the lioness, which tin y, from their anxie ty to bo'^ut 
of tlie way, evidently considered (juitc eajiable of doing furtluT mischief.’’^ 

Air (Tinniiiug was latterly' in the hahit of digging a Kijuaro pit, some 
four feet deej) oj- so, witliin a few shards of a fountain wliere lieasts of 
every kind and savage nature were wont to come and drink during 
night. In tliis hoh' li(‘ took up his abode, and watched ami shtpt by 
turns till tlie rnoi’ning dawned, wbeii the game. betook tlf(miselves Jt) 
their forest retreats, and the Iniiiter to his eam}>. On those ocesj|^ions, 
he was often surrounded by a dense mass of wild boasts, sonie of whom 
would grtivvl, and tight, and kill and eat each other within ten yanls of 
In’s lurking-|ilaee, till the horrid munching of the bones of the unfortu- 
nate animals would curdle his blood, anOi be would opeil a fire ujion tlie 
savage monsters. We quote a ])assage, ‘vlescrij)^ive of one of those 
terrific niglit-scoiu's ; but this must be the last with which wty^in indulge 
our rca(ler>s from this most eii#rtainiiig work : — 

'* Oi;v reaching the water, I looked towards the carcass of the rliinoceros, and, to my 
astonisjnncnt, I beheld the ground alive with large creatures, as though a troop of 
zebras were api>roaching the fountain to drink. Klcinboy remarked to me that a troop 
of zebras \fere standing on the height. 1 answered, ‘Yes; ’ but 1 knew very well that 
zebras would not be capering around the carcass of a rhinoceros. 1 quickly arranged 
my blankets, pillow, and guii»s in the hole, and then lay down to feast my eyes on the 
interesting sight before me. It was bright moonlight, as clear as I need wish, and 
within one night of being full moon. There were six large lions, about twelve or fifteen 
hymnas, and from twenty to thirty jackals, feasting on and around the carcasses of 
the three rhinoceroses. The lions feasted peacefully, hut the hymnas and jackals 
fought over every mouthful, and chased one another round and |ound the carcasses, 
growling, laughing, screeching, chattering, and howling without any intermission. 
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The h;y'8eQas did not seem afraij of the»lions, althou^jh they always gave way before 
them ; for I observed that they followed them in the most disrespectful manner* and 
stood laughing, one or two on either side, when any lions] came after their comrades 
to examine pieces cif skin or bones which tliey were dragging away. I had lain 
watching this ban<iuet for about three hours, in the strong hope that, when the lions 
had feasted, they would come and drink. Two bla^ and two white rhinoceroses had 
made their appearance, but, scared by the smell of the blood, they had made off. At 
length the lions scMPmed satisfigl. They all walked about with their heads up, and seemed 
to be thinking about the water; and in two minutes one of them turned his face to- 
wards me, and came on ; he was immediately followed by a second lion, and in half 
a minute by the remaining four. It was a decided and general move, they were all 
coming to drink nght bang in my face, within fifteen yards of me. I charged the un- 
fortunate, pale, and panting Kleinboy to convert himself into a stone, and knowing, 
from old spoor, exactly where they would drink, I cocked my left barrel, and placed 
myself and gun in position. The six lions came steadily on along the stony ridge, 
until within sixty yards of me, when they halted for a minute to reconnoitre. One of 
tlicm stretched out his massive arms on the rock and lay down ; tlie others then came 
on, and he rose and brou^^it up the rear. They walked, as I had anticipated, to the 
old drinking-plncp, and ‘three of them had put down their heads and were lapping the 
water loudly, when Kleinboy thought it necessary to shove up his ugly head. I turned 
my hea^ slowly to rebuke him, and again turning to the lions 1 found myself dis- 
covered. An old lioness, who seemed to take the lead, had detected me, and, with 
her head high and her eyes fixed full upon me, ^^hc was coming slowly round the cor- 
ner of the little vley to cultivate further my acquaintance ! This unfortunate coinci< 
dei». 3 e put a stop at once to all further contemplation. 1 thought, in my haste, that it 
was perhaps most prudent to shoot this lioness, especially as none of the others had 
noticed me. I accordingly moved my sfrm and covered her : she saw me move and 
halted, exposing a full broadside. I fired ; the ball entered one shoulder and passed 
out behind the other. She bounded forward with repeated growls, and was followed 
by her five comrades all enveloped in a cloud of dust ; nor did they stop until they 
had reached the cover behind me, except one old gentleman, who halted and looked 
back: fay a few seconds, when I fired, but the ball went high. I listened anxiously for 
some sound to denote the approaching end of the Jioness ; nor listened in vain. I 
heard her growling and stationary, as if dying. In one minute her comrades crossed 
the vley a little below me, and made towards the rhinoceros. I then slipped Wolf and 
Boxer on her scent; and, following iflwm into the cover, 1 found her lying dead within 
twenty yards of where the old lio|r had lain two nights before. This was a fine old 
lioness, with perfect teet£, and was certainly a noble prize ; but 1 felt dissatisfied at 
not having flkther shot a lion, which I had most certainly done if my Hottentot had 
not destroyed my contemplation.” 

Human daring can no furtlier go! We Lave not followed the gory 
track of the mighty hunter without experiencing strong feelings j'but it 
is only fair to state, that he never indulges in umnauly cruelties, never 
tortures his game, however savage — ^that he fed hundreds of natives as 
he proceeded — and that he amassed a most expensive and splendid col- 
lection of si^ccimens in natural history, now to be sben in the South 
African Museum, at the Chinese Gallery in London. 
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Some of the best men living, the most devout and thoughtful, and en- 
lightened, are found indulging in melancholy forebodings respecting the 
future of humanity. That the moral and mental necessities of man ’can 
be supplied only by a realised Christianity, a hearty personal reception 
of the vital. truths of the evangelic system, they feel to be a pi^position 
admitting of no controversy. #It is with them a clear, wAl-defined, atfli 
settled principle, and they believe in an ultimate realisation of their bene- 
volent wishes for the world; but what we may call the intermediate period, 
or the near future, looms before them as a dark and- dismal thing. They 
predict a period of storm, tempest, and terror, *such as this old earth iu 
its cliequered history has never witnessed; a baptism of lamenta- 
tion, mourning, and wo; a visitation, in short, which shall dislocate all 
existing institutions, civil and ecclesiasticaf, ancient and modem, and in- 
troduce for a brief period the horrors of anarchy over the vast theatre of 
the European Continent, not omitting in its dread iunb race these “islands 
of the northern sea!” 8o far as we can describe the state of mind which 
feels and utters its sentiments thus, we believe it is nearly the following: 
It believes iu Christianity, but not in the church; in God, but hot in 
man; in truth, but not in any existing ecclesiastical fraternity; in the 
Bible, but not in any symbol, <)r platform; in the text, but not in the 
commentary. Its reasons for this relatwe i^‘,cpticism are briefly the fol- 
lowing: the endless cpiarrcls of party; the alleged mischiefs of sectari^^i- 
isin; the assumed failure of both compulsoryism and voluntaryii!«n; and 
the supposed irnjjossibility of re-constructing the old machinery so as to 
make it work smoothly and comfortably. It avows itself thoroughly sick 
of things as they are; it has rung every system, and found it hollow; bent 
every coin, and found it spurious; examined every theory, and detect- 
ed fallacy; tasted every fruit, and discovered ashes [ What isio be done'# 
Done! The idea is preposterous. Done! A¥e have no tools. The ol(i«rtlSs 
are rusted, blunted, or broken; besides, there is no sinewy arm to ^ield 
them; no brave heart to stand in the gap; no Curtius to leap into the 
gulph; no trumpet voice to ring the alarm. Eveiy thing is wrong. Law 
is a clumsy absurdity; philosophy, a scklism, scratching the dust bui 
rending no rock; science, a mercantile si^^culation; tradition, an old 
wife’s fable; romance, a stupidly told lie; poetry, a* drug in the market; 
civilisation, a stilted conventionalism; education, a bone of c?!ntention; 
and last, but not least, preaching, a dull repetition of party sjiibboleth ! 

We can easily umlerstand how an intense love for truth, and an absorb- 
ing desire to witness its universal triumphs, taken in connection with the 
confessedly unsatisfactory state of the British' churches, and that of the 
educational machinery of these lands, can produce the mental condition 
we have described; but the question arises whether the indulgence of such 
feelings does not tend to* spread the sorrow over which the lamentation 
is uttered, does not paralyse active exertion for the removal of existing 
hinderanccs to the diffusion of truth, and does not thin the ranks qf those 
who ought to be found in the very front of the battle ? Suppose, /or the 
sake of argument, we should commit gurselves* to sympathy with the 
feelings and forebodings of these excellent men, we see Aot how we could 
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tliereby be dischar^j^etl from the obligation topwear our harness, and wield 
our Tveapons. We are calletl todabour, and we should be recreant and 
unfaithful, if the heat of the day, the roughness of the ground, and the 
apparent non-sUQcess of our past doings, led us to seek a shady nook, in 
which, with folded arms, to sit down and mourn. Let us recollect how 
the matter d^tands. We shall suppose curse Ves committed to truth amidst 
all her fortunes — committed, by our own voluntary and deliberate choice, 
tp follow her, ^whether amidst the walks of paradise or the horrors of the 
howling wilderness; Avhether to a palace or a dungeon; whetlier to a 
crown or a stake; we did this with our eyes open: it was a vow, made 
at the most solemn peri<al of our history, and having relation to the 
noblest and holiest thing in the universe; and what then? Why, then, 
we are ciommittcd, and wc must and will go through with it. 

“ Tliink not,” said the Prince of Peace — and there is no contradiction 
between the title and the uttvvance — “ that I am come to send ])eace on 
eartli; I came not to scud peace, but a sword. For 1 am come to set a 
mail at vaiiunee against his fatlier, ami the daughter against her mother, 
and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law; and a man’s foes 
shall be they of his own liousehold.” This was prophetic; and never was 
pro2)lv3cy more completely fulfilled. The finger of Time points to the 
Instory of eighteen centuries for the truth of the Divine speaker’s wt)i*(ls, 
“ Not one Avoid has failed.” What is that history? Wc mean not that of 
F+ates as^sueh, nor that of ipitions in tlfeir secular ca]>acit}^, althoiigl) it 
is extremely difficult, if not utterly imjiossible, to si^parate the civil 
ifSiu the ecclesiastical annals of Europe. Tliese are interlinked, inter- 
woven, and sometimes amalgamated, so as to defy every effort to disjiose 
them in their respective juxiviuees. The secular historian writes the his- 
tory of the church; the ecclesiastical historian records tlie histoi'y of na- 
tioufj. The historkn is not accountable for this. He found the chureli 
and the state legally united, and he could not write about the one Avith- 
cTvt; bringing forwiird*^thc other. The union has often ])erplexed him, as, 
whe^"hc would give a })icture of tlie king, it seems to lose its individual- 
ity from the shadoAV of the blslioj); ami Avhen <ie \\ ould describe the bishop, 
you feel uncertain, even with the ai<l of the antecedent and personal 
jpronoun, whether he do not mean the king. iSoinetimes the crown seems 
pyramidal, like unto a mitr^ tiiid sometimes th^\ mitre assumes the a])- 
pearance of the roy*l eroAvrf. With the character of the union, of Avhieh 
these hisk)fical phenomena are proofs, we meddle not at present. It is 
superfluous. Most men underscand it. That portion of the human raci; 
wjio are given to habits of thinking have thought about it for ihemselves. 
Many statesmen throughout Europe have made up their minds, and the 
rest are making them up^ concerning it. We have nothing new to com- 
municate^ and only allude to the thing, as many historians have done, 
just because we cannot help it. Whether the union refeired to be the 
result of mutual attraction, essential similarity tof principles, and identity 
of object — marriage made in heaven;” or whether it be the conse- 
quence of purblind of fear mistaken for faith, and of that “ wis- 

dom which is foolishness %vith God,’’ let every man decide for himself. 
But, ghod or bad, it is certain that truth has been sme way affected by it. 
Comely or unsqpmly, truth — that truth which began at Jerusalem, and 
which the union in question promised to imbed in roses and crown with 
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laurel — has had a strupi’gle, tSevere, pniiiractetr, terrible, and it struggles 
still ! If asked whether that struggle be for existence or conquest, we 
uuhesitatiiigly answer, Both; for existence wbore it is fettered; for coji- 
(jnest wliere it is free. Wc shall have occasion to illustrate this remark 
by a number of well-known facts ere wc finish this paj>cr; ineantime, wc 
rc'joiee in that which, considered abstractly, can,J[)e no cause of joy, namely, 
in* the fact that truth is struggling in many parts of the world at this 
moment. Quiescence, midcr the present circuipstanccs theVorld, if 
])i'edicated of a ]>ower that claims supremacy, and declares its pur})ose 
take no rest, and to give none, until the object of its lofty ambition he 
gained, would be at once fatal to its pretensions, and ealaniitous to nian. 
AVe have an ideal repose of truth; we imagine^ and'Avish for, the time 
when she shall rest after the battle of dreaiy centuries; but she must 
be pi'oelaimed, eiitlironed, crowned, and all ilirce according t(> her own 
ilicPitw'h, first. All that opposes must be overcome vve she enjoy her 
sal>l)ath LJ(‘r terms with her enemies are brief: unconditional siirren- 
fler, or ignominious destruction. There is no mis^taking ihese aUcnia- 
tives. kSIic lias determined not to rest until her rent be glorious; lienee 
she is still on the liattle-tield, still eonfronting the foe, still striving for 
th<‘ mastery, and such will be her posture until slie conquer completely j 
"‘Or di(‘,” \\hisper8 a ^^iiot-sure-about-it” vmice in the distance. “Oi^dii*?” 
Poc>li! pooh! dear friend, where have you been brought up? There is 
no such word iu the dietionaiy. • ISbe is not made of dying stuff. “Of 
mortal mould ” she comes not. You may Teel calmly assured on tliat 
jioint. Tlie struggle in which she has so long borne a jirominent pa/’V 
and in wliieh she is still engaged, is a jiroof of vitality. To retire from 
it now, aftej* all her jiast victories, would be cijuivalent to tlie aeknow'- 
ledgnnent of defeat. The past would avail little. It could not be re- 
ceived as anything beyond an iustahnent of her voluntary obligation to 
eny(T tlie eartl) with the trophies of her divinity. ^ But what has|)een 
accomplished w^arraiits the hope of the ]>romis(‘d triumph. TJie past ex- 
hibits a series of spleudid acUieveinciits over unscrupulous eiiemie^usrt^W 
unwise friends ; and tlie sam^ argument wbieb proves tliat the latter^vere 
mor(‘ difficult to subdue, to the ajiirit of truth — for it iudignaiitly rejects 
all aid but such as itself a])]>rov'(‘S — than the former, shows also tliat no 
eirenmstanee can arise in the fulure, eapa^»le of baffiing 1?he vogilance oi» 
neutralising the ])Ow^ei ’^)f that cv'angclical system, to vvliieli w'c look as 
the agency iu tin* hand of its Author, by which tht^ jircdicteil universal 
conquest is to he attained. 

Tliis hope might bo indulged, and these antieijiations realised, if we 
could . ccurc unanimity of ojiiniou among Christians, say those wlio be- 
liold iu the divisions and conflicts of ecclesiastical bodies iiotliing but 
omens of disaster and death. Well, granting for the moment the desir- 
ableness of such uiiaiiimity — a subject about which wc have grave 
doubts — we supjiose it ear; only be effecteil, if effected at all, either by 
law' or eouviction. , Thatlihc former cannot do it, it is a waste of words 
to affirm. The thing is impossible. All the law in the world— -no niaUcr 
vvlietlier it be civil or ecclesiastical — though backed by all its arniics, 
and seconded by all its physical terrors, cannot change an opinion. 
Charles V., when he abdicated a throne, and retired to the monastery of 
8t Juste, amused himself with the mechanical arts, and particularly with 

1 
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that of a watchmaker. He'one day exclaimod, ''What an egregious fool 
must I have been, to have squandered so much blood and treasure, in an 
absurd attempt to make men think alike, when I cannot even make a 
few watches keeg time together!” Charles was right. He, and all who 
hav^ acted as he did, have pi^yed the part of “ egregious fools.” Men 
will neither^enibrace nor abaiidon an opinvon at the bidding of their fcl- 
low-incn. Tlie fact is certain, be its causes what they may. Tlie world 
ought to*know this now^ It has been a long time in learning the lesson, 
aiid if not fully aware of it now, it is “ dull of hearing ” and slow of 
apprehension. Opinion is a sacred thing. It is not a common, but an 
enedosure. It belongs to the man, the mind, the individual soul; it 
lives within, nestles in the spirit, rejects foreign interference, and re- 
bukes the curiosity of every human eye as an impertinence It is essen- 
tially personal — minCy not thim. It may be wrong, it may be fallacious, 
it niay be absurd ; what thenj iiaw will not remove it ; but, even if it 
could, he to whom the opinion belongs would turn round and ask the 
authority of law in the case. He wmiild insist on a question previous to 
law; who authorised law to meddle with the matter at all? who sent it 
on this mission? and who, esi^ccially, gave it the powder of determining 
whether opinion be right or wrong? He will repeat the old war-erv, 
"Liberty of consctence!” This is the Creator’s gift to man. Without 
it, neither can his claims be understood, nor their duties discharged. 
Legal pcrniission to worship is not liberty of conscience; legislation 
(f jmot give it; for it exists pri(>r to all human law; it antedates go- 
^rnment; it is above and l>eyoud the regal province; and tlie effort to 
enibodj' it in acts of legislation, fetters and cripples it. It must walk 
alone, or die. It is not t>ileratiou ; the idea insults it ; it is not allowance, 
but right, claim, inherent jxissession, the breath of tlie soul, the life <>f tlie 
mind. It cannot be bought, for it is beyond all price; nor transferred, 
for |b is inalienable; nor laid aside, for it is essential to moral aijcount- 
ability. 14 is not a ijiiiig to be prayed for to priest, president, or king ; 
IStPWio ]>c used by the individual man, " wlio must give account of him- 
self lEo God*” It knows no law but that which is inspired, and no Master 
but the Most High. J t cannot be refused without persecution ; it cannot be 
limited without crime; it cannot be licensed without making merchan- 
dise of souls.” •It is a thing of light, hence its quarrel is with darkness ; 
and of love, hence it recognises tlie brotherhooifj and of tnitli, hence its 
battle is with error. It is unselfish, for it allows to others all that it 
claims fdP itself ; and unsectarian, for it asks no knee to bend except on 
conviction. It cannot be disloyal, for it owes no allegiance to earthly 
royalty; nor schismatic, for it claims the right of every man to worship 
the one God and Father of all; nor turbulent, for its work is adoration. 
To prohibit its exercise, under terrors of civil penalty, Jis to forbid 
what God has eojnmahded, and to punish what he has ajijiroved; it is to 
usurp the ju^gnient-si^at, and sit in the place of Him who trietli the 
reins; and to ^demat»d externa) uniformity ih its ipanifcstations, is to 
destroy individual accountability, protract the reign of tyrannic darkness, 
and postpone mdefinitely the . victories of eternal truth. 

Wljat power remains to effect, the coveted unanimity of opinion among 
men, who believe in the inspiration of the venerable Book? It is deinou- 
fiftrated from hiitory, and inferred from reason, that human authority is 
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111 tins matter impotent. What remains therefore? Shall we despair of 
unanimity? No; not so far as it is really an object of intelligent desire. 
Let convicAion step forth ! Let the empire of conviction fear no foe, and 
ap})rehend no collision witli ecclesiastical court, clericaL conference, or 
civil magistrate, and instead of approacl^^g the confines of religions 
anarchy, you will have taken ^ giant stride towards “ the gatl^ering cn the 
jieople.” Timid unbelief fears a reign of infidelity, a weltering religious 
chaos, if all visible restraint be withdrawn ; henge, thougli,it may protest 
against the Pope, it cannot shake olf tlie inijnession that there is, or ougUt 
to he, RomcwJiere upon this earth, a living human voice which shall de- 
clare, finally, the right or wrong of any given cjucstion of a religious 
cliaracttir, so as to settle it at once and for ever. Let us give a locality , 
to that voice, for tlie sake of illustration. Be it Canterbury, or the Privy 
Council, for the Episco])alian; “ Centenary Hall,” for the Wesleyan ; and 
the ‘‘ High Church,” p](liuburgh, for the Prjsbytcrian. Wc are aware that 
tlie illustration is inadequate, and tlie grouping too much condensed, but 
let tile reader arrange the matter to his own taste. Enough if he 
sees giir meaning. Now it strikes us that the que'stion, practically con^ 
sidorcf], comes just to tliis. Does truth gain anything by this local dictum ? 
Arc its prospects lirightencd liy any such final appeal? Or are we not 
driven, after all, by the sheer force of circumstances, or rather by "innate 
ideas, to take refuge in personal conviction? All the world ba>s heard of 
the ScottiMli disruption, of the “ 4 }n’ee” expelled ones from the Wesleyan 
C^infcrcnce, and of the case of Gorham v, th*e Bishop of Exeter. Now we 
wish to apply the principles we have laid down to these cases in tlufr 
order, to ascertain how far they illustrate these ])rinciples, and t(/inquii'e 
the jirobablc issue of the ecclesiastical conflicts of the day upon the pro- 
spects of ev'angelical truth. If wc mistake not, each of these cases may 
be epitomised liy tlie sentence, conviction versus law. 

'^(lic historical facts connected with the great secession in iScotlaild arc 
too wtH known to require relating here. Tliey ln),ve hecomc^a necessary 
part of the ecclesiastical history of the nineteenth century. Our bitoitSess 
is nicu’cly to extract the kernel, to look at the soul of that mcmorahle 
conflict, wliieh issued in the formation of the Free Church. Wc shall not 
be cJiarged with deficiciny in eourte.sy if we suggest, that neither party 
realised during tlie earlier stages of the discussion, the^full imjiortanc^ 
of the priiiei})le at stake. Tliere was a groat principle involved in the 
“ A clo” movement, and as the thing jirocoeded year after ye*]|^waR dis- 
eussed, examined,- and investigated — it took shape in twm watchwords of 
intense importance — the rights of tJic Ghristian people,” and “ tJie 
erowi't rights of the Bedeemer.” Separately, these phrases are very sig- 
nitieattt, unitedly, they express the whole idea of Christ the sole law^- 
giver in ^is church, and of that church enjoying its privileges and dis- 
charging its duties exclusively with reference to Him. In other words, 
it was a battle for liberty to attend to the dictates of conviction. It 
w^as felt that trutii woiifd be a gainer, if those who were committed to 
her interests were at liberty to give practical shape to their desires re- 
specting her. Such was, in substance, the argument of those who ulti- 
mately succeeded. Failing in their efforts to obtain a concurring govern- 
ment, and resolved — a resolution for which posterity will thank them — 
not to surrender conviction as the price of a retaiiflsd establishment 
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status^ they forsook to tlse one of •their own terms, and built 

the temjde according to the pattern which they believed they had seen 
in the mount The day which saw them in the possession of their 
liberty — a liberty which they have permanently memorialised in the 
nanie given to the new body, the Free Church — also saw, not the death of , 
truth, nor ci»en an omen of its mortality, but the vindication of one of its 
essential /rharacteristics. ‘‘Rights” is the suggestive term used in each of 
tlje watchwords we have quoted ; the “rights” of tlie j>cople, the “rights” « 
of the lledeemcr. Upon this signilicaut phrase the controversy turnecyi 
and the intimation tlmt these two classes of rights were, in the 
under notice, inseparably united, gave an im])etiis to the agitation whiobif: 
no power on earth coul/l have stopped. The idea was electric. 
Established Church was agitated to its centre. Other Christian 
in Scotland, which had in the eighteenth century acquired Wrerty, 
looked on the scene with feelings alternately of hogec^^tod dbubt. The 
result is knowi;^ The Non-iutrusioiiists gained tlieir point, by abamlon- 
ing the unsuccessful ^ttein])t to reconcile law with conviction, and by 
surrendering themselves to the pleasing authority of the latter. They 
gained their ]>oint, uot as they had originally lioped, by conquering 
oppos^J^ion, but by yielding themselves to a grand ])rinci})lc as the con- 
quered, This is the way that truth usually deals with her friends, Hhe 
conducts them farther than they thought she would. Her revelations 
are gradual. She docs not^say all dui^ng lier first interview; but she 
calls i.gain and again, unfolding slowly but certainly, that this or that 
}5Kncij)lc, to which you have committed yourself must be carried out, 
thougli *it conduct you far beyond what you deemed the limit of the jour- 
ney. This is jirecisely the case witli tlie Free ('hurch. When she was 
in Non-intrusionist embryo, she had no intention of going so far “ from 
her at tliis moment ; but having committed ]iers(‘lf to 
a priPiciplc, she has travelled thus far, and as we look upon her as a wit- 
U^ss to the^ruth, and^love her for the truth’s sake, we affectionately tell 
her^iat she must go a little further get Hbe must not look back. L(>t 
her “remember Lot’s wife.” Hhe must not*stand still. Let her sjieak 
to the people, and they will go forward. 

^ Having named the ]icople, it is but an act of simple justice to them— 

while at the saiue time it is necessary to the coherence of our argument 

to refer to the fact tlpit, if they did ii(»t actually accelerate the disnqitiou 
and press^Eie controversy to an earlier issue than otherwise awaited it, 
by an intelligent perception that to that it must come at last, tl){*y have*' 
at all events endorsed the movement by a pecuniary libemlity which, 
taken in connection with the comparative ])overty of the country, is al- 
together linexam])led. The annual rcj)orts of the Free Chur(0i, ilispccl- 
ing her various “scliejues,” ])rove conclusively that that jjart m tlie 
population M^hich adheres to her has lost nothing of the generous spirit 
of Christianity by forsaking the established community. That the^Free 
Church has all the truth on its side, all the li^^t in its head, and all the 
liberality in its l^art, no mtfti in his souses would affirm. Some things 
have been utterdd on this mutter so very ridiculous, that they could only 
bo surpassed in absurdity by an effort to give them a serious reply. Oc- 
casional extravagances may be expected in connection with all parties, 
but to h<)ld file* party itself accountable for tluMu, would be glaringly 
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unjust; Things liave beeif saitl agaiilst tl^ose who reuiaiued “ in ” by 
tliose who came out,’^ and vice, versa^ which wisdom would fain consign 
to oblivion. Men reason best when the effervescence of party zeal has 
scattered itself into thin air. That there are in tht? Establishment, 
devoted clergymen and generous laymen, ire do not merely acknowledge, 
but rejoice to proclaim ; but* the strength of our argumerili respecting 
the progress of truth and the liberality of the people, loses nr^hing by 
this fact. Both truth and liberality have gained by the inovemen,t, 
though the Free Church took not with lier all tliat was excellent and 
generous in the Establishment; and the people wbo form and suppoi-t 
the former have given a fresh illustration to the truth that, whilst the 
jn'inciplcs of Christianity form the palladium (j|f a nation’s liberty, and 
teach men how % prepare for a higher state of being, they are so com- 
plete in themselves, and so powerful in their operation upon the minds 
of those who willingly receive them, that tjiey neither rec^uire the legis- 
lative control nor the pecuniary support of worldly govex'gments. Before 
we <lismiss Scotland, we may commit to paper a question that has often 
crossed our minds. Liberty ami truth have gained; why not union f 
It is a gratifying coincidence that two large “free churches,” which had 
toiled vigorously in the held and gained many laurels before^ their 
younger sister was born, recently declared themselves one body. They 
did tins by mutual consent. It was the unanimity of conviction. Why 
may not the union proceed? The jdatfornj, ecclesiastical government, 
and Chl'istian objects of the United ” and the “ Free,” are identical'. 
Why may not these churches be one 'f ^ 

We come now to the notorious Wesleyan squabble. We use tlfc word 
advisedly, for tlie thing, in some of its aspects at least, has been very 
undignified. Vituperation, namc-calling, crimination, and banter, have 
been rather too freely indulged in to our taste. Yet, for this, the circum- 
stances of the case seem to j)lead sonic allowance. It is rather a family 
feud than a question of national interest; and ii> such cas<?!3 wound^ 
affection takes considerable liberties, as saccharine substances makg^Se 
most troublesome bile. Witli the question at issue between the bellige- 
rent parties, we have no desire to grapjde; indeed, if we had, the task 
would be found anything but easy, for the original cause of disturbance 
has become so complicated and unwieldy — has ramified* into so many 
interests, legal, pecuniary, and moral, aficcting this gyeat denomination' — , 
that a sirujile presentation of the tiling in its naked identity* yould re- 
quire more time and space than we have at command. Nor is it ne- 
cessaTy to make the attempt, as our readers have doubtless formed their 
own conclusions on the matter, and as our object is rather to inquire 
how the interests of truth are affected, than how the details of this 
singular Oigitation may be reduced to order. The ‘^fly sheets” — 
trenchant missiles they are I — ^have, like the letters of Junius, long gon0 
in search of an author; and, also, like these stinging epistles, they have 
not been afraid to epeak freely of dignitaries. We venture the opinion, 
however, that neither the letters nor the sheets would have made so 
much noise had the authors of the respective productions been known. 
Iphei-e is much in mystery. People imagine tliat a closely veiled face 
must be beautiful. It is assumed that he who travels in coff* mu^ be 
some great one. It is not always so. But, whoever wfote these docu- 
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menfe, they told. Hence, if jve erf* not, the rfhxiety of the Conference to 
discover and punish the writer or writers. Whether they have punished 
' ■ ' j« ft matter of little consequence 
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never recover. It has alienated from itself myriads ^ 

\pere the sinews of its e^tren^dhj and its right arm in the day of battle. 
These men have sym])athised with the expelled — have listened to , their 
statement of the case in many of the large towns and cities of England 
—have passed resolutions of confidence in the speakers, and of non-cou- 
fidence in the couferersce — have liberally siq)plied the wants of the 
former — ^haye formed committees to co-operate in the reform which they 

declare essential to the existence of their ^M)eloved Wosleyanism ’* 

have encouraged those periodicals whicli advocate the desired amcliora- 

tion^have delegates to large meetings in Loudon and elsewhere 

and have announcecl their determination to abide by the issue of these 
deeds, whatever it may be. Tliese are significant facts, and as facts be- 
yoiid controversy, we give them. They are, wc repeat, significant; for, 
bfe it recollected, this is no foreign-aid phenomenon. It is still a family 
affair. The movement is within the douommation. It is well known 
that the sympathy f»f many clear-headed English Dissenters is with the 
movement, rather than with the consei^ative, party; but that sympathy 
has had no material effect upon the facts we have noted. The Dissenters 
aid uof crowd those meetings— did not vote upon their rcsplutions— did 
not dictate or interfere at all. Tliis has been alleged; but it so hai)peus 
that we are in circumstaiiees to deny the truth of the allegation— nay, 
we kn<)w that care was taken to avoid the foreseen danger of a charge bf 
this|kind— that Dissenters in most cases remained away from these 
ineelings— 4ind that the expelled gentlemen were most anxious to elicit 
au(f honest vocdict on the case from members of the Wesleyan 
Soefety. That verdict has been given; and it fully justifies the char<vp 
so often laid against the Wesleyan body,«tIiat, as a body, it neither 
grants becoming liberty to its own children, nor understands very clearly 
^the^ gixat question of civil liberty as it bears upon the prosperity of 
nations. But to return to our question; what has l)ccii gained by the 
^expulsion? Truth is superior to party, Christianity to denomination 
the Gosp^hto sect; and every good man will rejoice in the advancement 
of truth, even though it should be at the expense of liis own party A 
fi’iend of ours remarked to a member of the Society of Friends the other 
day^'^ Your body does not increase.” « Our principles do,” was the 
shrewd and prompt reply. Now, it strikes us that out of the expulsion 
there have oqjHe already, and are likely to come in yet greater fulness 
illustrations of two or three great principles, in- the working of which 
Christianity most evet be the grand agent. T^c first is, that no orc/anisa- 
tion of human contrivance can be furmedin one dg& fully to meet tho 
wants of another. The pei|ietual change^;So which society is liable, and 
the stream of which it must guide by every available fecuity, proclaim 
the of erecting any machinery at any given period of tl^ 

world ahi^j^. wiliii a view to meet- the wants and wishes of posterity 
of ^ p are likely to be widely diferent from 
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those amidst which the pf^rties who ^onstrul'tcil tlie machinery lived. 
It will therefore want the chief element of Success — adaptation. The 
organisation inay have been perfect in* its kind for the time being, ])ut 
utterly inadequate half a century afterwards. To stamp inimutal)ility 
upon it, and send it forth to work where ^1 is mutatioh, is to court de- 
feat. The laws of the Medes and Persiahs ” are often i^eferred to a*s a 
popular illustration of an absurdity. No one doubts the cfear-hcaded- 
ness of John Wesley as a practical man; in t his respect, ho Mias had 
few equals. As a theologian, or profound thiiflccr, many have greatly 
surpassed him; as a practical evangelist, knowing what to do, and when 
to do it, he stands nearly alone; bnt, from this very attribute of his 
diaractcr, we argue that if lie were alive at this monrent he would recon- 
struct the system that bears his lumic with an t!nergy that would make 
some of his admirers treinhlc. The second is, that the success of Chris- 
tianity is not depetident upon the prosperity of any denomination of 
Christians as such. It is too much the ftishion for men to talk about 
our cause, our interest, our clmrch, and the like; but Homctimcs that 
•which is a heavy blow and great discouragement to ft party, only liberfitcs 
pent-up zeal — eommauding, in ctfect, the earnest and the ardent not to 
“ give to a party what was meant for mankind.” Denominations are 
apt to grow proud in the day of prosperity, as well as individual!;. It 
is the herald of decay in the one case, as well as in the othei*. The 
Master of the Christian dispens^ition will not allow the transference of 
allegiance. For him, and for humanity, the teachers of divine truth 
are to M^ork; but if in any case the aggrandisement of a sect be the en\l, 
or even an end of exertion, it is licttcr to have attention aroused to the 
error, although the mode by wbich this is done should he We 

are persuaded that this dciiomiuaiional zeal is too common even in this 
day of vaunted catholicity. I'here must be a spirit of the body, or it 
could not exist; but we must convince the world that this is perlhctly 
compatible with the higher and nobler spirit of universal loy^c to man, 
Tb(‘ word of God is not bound; and we believe tbfit what lias bapp^vcjd 
in the case under notice lias^ lurried out to the fiitherance of the G^pel. 
Disputes among Chiistians arc ugly things. We like them not. And 
the end never sanetilies the means; but “ truth, immortal as her Sire,** 
stops not in her career of beneficence, but pours her blesfiiugs down wdtii. 
liberal hand, and compels men to apjieal to her decision; and thus to 
keep her licfore the public eye, in the midst — and l‘ven in consequence 
— of their unseemly quarrels. • 

This exhibition of truth, however, as the sole standard in cases of 
diffe|‘<£:nce of opinion, takes place only when tlic Bible is granted to be 
such by both parties. In tlie cause ‘‘ Gorham v* the Bishop of Exeter,” 
thouffh the (Question in dispute is not only strictly theological, but one 
which, from its very nature, must be settled, if settled at all, by revela- 
tion, the ecclesiastical judge, Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, said repeatedly 
and emphatically^ so that there might be no mistake about the thing, 
that lie did not sit there to interpret the teaching of Scripture on the 
subject — that he did not appeal to the Bible at all, but to the doctrine 
of the Prayer-book, One cannot help admiring the honesty and plain 
common sense of this utterance. If the hierarchy feels itself hdinbled, 
as it has moro than once during tlie progress of this ^parently intei'- 
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mingle ooiitvoVersy,* b/ the necessity of* submitting its theological 
questions to the decision of layinen, it has itself to thank. Were “ the 
Hblc only the religion of ” these* “ Protestants,” which is often said, but 
iwhich we suggest is something waiting for proof, this humiliation would 
fele^jipared them? As it is, the Church of England is manifestly and 
confessedly — to the sorrow and grief of her worthiest children — as a 
church, in \hc most helpless and pitiful* condition. She is — strange 
anomaly^ — at once, the richest and poorest, the moat powerful and the 
ifiost impotent, churcli m tlie world. But no remarks of ours can equal 
the heart-moving lamentation of her own members. They mourn, they 
weep, they protest, they become indignant, they threaten, they beseech; 
but the yoke is on the neck, and it presses heavily; the galling chain is on 
the limb, and it fetters cldsely ; the iron enters into the soul, eikI they fret; 
they are tossed upon the billows, and tJiey are at their wit*s end.” It is 
well known that bishop is against bishoj), and clergyman against clergy- 
man; and that the delivcranSe of the privy' council was a compromise — 
perhaps politically expetlient under the circuinstances-^whicli has 
pleased nobody. Th*e Church of England is literally distracted; no one 
knows what next, though every one is asking this question of his neigh- 
bour. Humour, with her thousand tongues, is busy prophesying dismal 
thing!; plans are formed and abandoned; schemes are originated, and 
die in the birth; “the purpose of to-day” is rejected to-morrow; and of 
all the sons she has brought forth therf is none to deliver her! This 
Sill" t‘ of distraction cannot Ifist always, and we see not yet whereuuto it 
will grow; but out* thing we sec, and it affords us no small measure of 
joy’, wljalst it shoots a gleam of Lope athwart the darkness, and points 
to a in tJic futin-e: we rifer to the voices of the press. Never 

had the Biviiigtoiis, and <dher well-known dealers in. clerical literature, 
so much to do. Their liauds are literally full. Tracts, pamphlets, 
treaiises — nay, goodly octavoes — are pouring from the presses of St 
Paul s Cliii^^’cliyard, Paternoster Bow, and Fleet Street, with unprcjcc- 
rapidity; and Very few of tliein, good, bad, or indifferent, Iligli 
Cliufth, Low Ohurcli, Piiseyitc, Orthodox, tjf* Evangelical, fall from the 
press still-born. They arc road, circulated, talked about, discussed 
Muth ea^Tiestness, not by the curious portion of tJie public only, wlio have 
Cl taste fnt* polotnical writings, and enjoy a smart turn of the gray goose 
quill, but by thoughtful and reverend men, wIuf have sounded human 
nature, and know thi' outs and ins of this twisting world. Now, it is a 
maxim wftli us that “ liglit is good,” and we are thankful for a sugges- 
tive thought, come whence it may. It is impossible that all tliese results 
of thought can be scattered over tlie surface of English Society, respect- 
ing the constitution, character, doctrines, difficulties, and daugerfi of tJje 
great Episcopalian Church, without doing good. They will enlighten 

• III the Court of Exchequer, a few weeks since, Mr Roebuck renewed his appli- 
cation to have a certain case heard during the present*sitting8„ instead of being put 
off to Micliaelmas term. He submitted it might be heard alter the Gorham case. 
Mr Baron Alderson remarked that might be after the Greek kal^ds. Ultimately, 
he 8aid-^“ Very well; we will take it after the Oorham case — that is, i/we survive 
Mr Roehuck <joiisoled his lordship by saying, he had no fear their lordships would 
all eifents^ the court would ! 
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multitudes; they will suggest new trains of tjiouglit; they will modify 
opinion, and, in many instances, entirelyigilter it, leading the reader to con- 
clusions directly the reverse of those which thcwiiter intended. Truth 
will ultimately be the gainer. It is well to make-men uneasy when they 
are in a false position. The troubles of darkness make them long for 
the light. A labyrinth may l^e all very well for nmusernenj;., but it is 
no joke to become entangled therein. Tlie wish to get out takes pos- 
session of the mind. On a stormy sea, men thjnk of thg comforts of 
terra jirma, Siich is actually the state of mind of a very large number 
of persons in the English Church at this moment.' They want rest; 
they wisli to get at the trutli; they are calculating the cost, feeling, look- 
ing, doubting, hoping, ))raying. Truth will gain. 

Meantime the great body, or rather the uuhierous brotherhood, of 
English Nonconformists, are far from idle. There is frct][uent complaint 
of the want of that life and prosperity among them, Avliich devout men 
must always desire; but it deserves to be re<;ordcd t(> their honour, that 
they are active in every go(Kl work, social, e<lueatioual, and religious. 
Questions affecting civil and religious libei’ty, a free and healthy press, 
Sabbath and day-schools, general benevolence, international peace, and 
the like, always find thorn in the front ranks. They are building commo- 
dious schoolrooms, and elegant, in some instances splendid, chapefs, en- 
couraging itinerant labours for the religious benefit of the poor, together 
with their well-known Home and Foreign Missions; and by their litera- 
ture, occasional and periodical, neither of wliich is supported equal \o 
its merits, proving at least two things — first, that though they have no 
corporate existence and no written symbol, their unity and orthodoxy 
are safe; and, secondly, that though the National Universities are shut 
against them, they have men who, for intellect, learning, and real 
power, are not surpassed in the empire. 

We conclude, from this review, brief and necessarily incompdete 
though it is, that the prosj>ects of truth are brightening. The period 
is one of transition. Change is inevitable. That change will affect 
government, state, church, ^leiiomination, every'^vhere. No part^ no 
thing, can remain where it is; but, with all this, we look upon that 
system of living truth which elevates, enlightens, liberates, and blesses 
ii)an — wliich proclaims the true idea of brotherhood, fe?inctifies social' 
affinities, and exalts nations — which meets the yearnings of the immortal, 
while it consoles and directs the mortal in his journey fi*om,the cradle 
t<j the grave — and which brings glory, to the Creator and So^reign of 
the race, and promises a day of sj)len<lour and joy for humanity such as 
it has mot yet beheld- — as destine<l, not only to live and prosper, and he 
recognised, but to hold on its sublime career, until it shall have assimi- 
lated to its^own image the nations of the wide earth, as one happy, joyful, 
dignified family; and then its struggles will cease, and its sabbatic re- 
pose will be everlasting. 
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jSirliKUY Yendys was a name unknown to fame. We had seen indeed 
occasiOnaHy, in a London publication, }ittlc copies of verses bea^jpg 
his sigi^ature, and possessing considerable merit; but, like Byroil^rhe 
“ awoke one ^norning, /^nd found himself famous.” The Eoman” has 
at once cut his >>'ay to victory — a victory prefiguring far greater 
triumphs, if such as we can at all certainly divine.” It is a poem of 
great performance, and greater promise, as critics of all varieties have 
confessed. Yendjs is a poet of the purest grain — young, enthusiastic, 
imaginative, overflowing with brilliant fancy, and possessing a rich, 
flexible, and nmst elocjuent speech. Many of his passages heave and 
hurry, and pant along m all^the fulness and fury of gciiuiue inspiration; 
and yet, withal, he is clear, artistic, masculine, free froiP every trace of 
affectation, and the v^nioke and mist of mysticism he has eolEtsumed and 
glorified into living flame. He is a Christian in creed, a Shelley in 
martyrdike earnestness, and a Byron in fiery, yet melting utterance. 
His purpose is of the noblest and most di^larcd sort; it is to lift man 
in a car of poetry and music to virtue and happiness; it is to shake down 
to the shout of poetry the old Jerichos of evil which obstruct our pro- 
gress to the promised land; it is to4)low a trumpet announcing the 
approach of the “ comifig'one,” and, in the poet’s own language, to 
•mingle his voice with the far shoutings tliat toll a monarch comes.” 
His pi'esent poem is only the ‘‘first blast:” those that follow will ex- 
plain, by accomplishing in part, at least, his noble deigns. 

Poetry, without purpose, may be likened to the slis^ leaves ofj#o>vers, 
as beautiful and as helpless. But of poetical purpose, there are divers 
kinJs: one poet seeks elaborately to raise up his reputation; another 
seeks to satisfy his ideal of the beautiful; a third from a lofty poetical 
sun^nit to flemolish bis antagonists, and grin out hyena contempt at the 
human race below; a fourth to enact the Orplieus, and by his powerful 
song to shatter the false, to subdue tlic fierce, and to build up the true — 
acting, however, as the ooiiscioiis organ of a mightier pow'cr behind him. 

• The last alofte is the truly groat and worthy j)urpose, and it is that of 
the Eoman.” We^ say not, indeed, that it has’ been as yei fully accom- 
plished, but it has been fulbj formed^ ttfld the power exhibited is adequate 
for its ai^ievement. The anteiiuse, steretched out,, are arms of a giant 
mould,' ^nd of briarean grasp. Above all, the enthusiasm of the spirit 
A is as profound as it is sincere; tlie eye is single, atid the w hole body is 
therefore full of light.” Nor is the talent inferior to the geniup, or the 
art to the nature. Our young Apollo’s instep is as finished as the lustre 
of his hair, and his brow is bright. 

F)‘om such general cormnendations, we pass to a rapid analysis of this 
remarkable poem. 

Scene Jirst opens in an ancient battle**®^ in Italy; the time is even- 
ing; the characters are a company of itaheers, and Yittorio Santo, a 
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missionary of freedom, wild, disguisetJ as 4 monk, has gone forth to 
preach the unity of Italy, the overthrow of Austrian domination, and 
the restoration of a great Roman republic. This scene has striking 
points: the monk accosts the dancers, who have been syiging a song of 
luxurious sweetness, finely touched with imagination, like the down •on 
tb#:fSoft cheek of a peach; he i;ell 8 them tiat they are dancijig on their 
mdme7'*8 grave. They start, but he explains that their mother's, name is 
Kofne, and proceeds in language worthy of Cicero or Brutus to viudicatp 
her claims. Sis speech is long, and soon ceases to be a speech; it be- 
comes a soliloquy, for first the speaker in his enthusiasm forgets his 
audience, and next, they leave him alone, and standing in the midst. The 
words we quote, however, might challenge the, attention of the world. 
Speaking of Italy, the monk says — 


Tn no imperial feature, ^ 

In no sublime perfection, is she less 

the world eni]tres8, the earth’s paragon, 

Except these bonds. These bonds I Break them, unbind. 
Unbind, Andromeda ! She w.'is not born 
To stand and shivoSr in the 1101 them blast. 

Or fester on a foreign rock, or bear 
Rude license of the unrespective waves. 

She is a queen, a goddt^s, a king’s daughter I 
. . . . . . Man iJnbind her ; 

And goddess as she is, she owns thee, loves thee, 

Crowns thee ! And is there none to break thj chains, 
My cxmntry ? Is there none, sons of my mother 1 
Strikl^l and the sjiell is broken. You behold her 
SuppUant of suppliants. Strike I and she shall stand 
Forth in her awful beauty, more diviue 
Th^u death or mortal sorrow ; clotliiug all 
The Wrecks and ruins of disastrous da^s * 

In old world glory, even as the first spring 


After die Deluge, 


V 


But by far the best and most eflective words of this speech are thosei 
uttered after the speaker is left alone. Is it not always thus? Does 
not the sun shine most sweetly UU desert isles or sRoreless waters K Do 
not streams murmur their best *when no one hears them? is not the 
presence of even the noblest being, and much more of a multitude, a 
stop syncope in the music of nature? An 8 have not the most elo- 
quent words ever uttered by man, been uttered when he felt himself 
alone, lyith God speaking on his tongue, and with God listening in the 
silence of ftature around him? Thus does the monk soliloquise: — 

, “ If the soul never 

Can (Vice be viigin ; if the eye that strikes 
Upen the hiddenflitli to the unseen 
' Is henceforth for two worlds ; if the sad fruit 
Of knowledge dwells forever on lip, , 

t d if thy face onee seen to me, 0 thou 
lUtterable saduess 1 mast hencefoi^h 
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' Look day aii((iijght ffom all things ; grant me this, 

That thine immortal ^orrow will remember 
How little we can grieve, who are but dust. 

Make mo the servant, not the partner, mother, 
o{ woes, for whose omnipotence of pain 
I have no organs. Sufler that Ijgive 
Time and endurance for impossible passion ; 

Perchance accumulated pangs may teach mo 
One throe of thy distress. How canst thou think 
My soul can contain thine I** 

Scene^ second. — “ Cast tliy bread on the waters, and thou shalt find it.” 
According to this saying, Vittorio Santo finds the seed of his word grow- 
ing in a little nook of virgin soil, whithei* the waters of his fervid ora- 
tory had carried it. One maiden had tarried within a thicket to hear 
his wild solitary musings, wliile all the rest had fled; her name is Fran- 
cesca. Alaal his eloquence had covered to her, himself, more than his 
cause, with a qucnckless sjdendour; she loves him not wisely, but too ^ 
well. ^ The second scene is a conversation between Santo and Francesca, 
exquisitely delicate, tender, and true to nature. Nowhere do we find 
the bashful budding of young passion — ^its timidity, blended with bold- 
ness — its impatience, and rapid rush up, as if moments were months — 
its fearless logic — its hoping againl^t hope” — its triumphant yielding, 
like that of the ivy — the beautiful disguises under which it hides, and 
the rapture with which at last it throws its whole self into the current of 
tlic beloved being’s jiurpose — ^morc subtilely and nobly represented than 
here, ludeed, one of the best. poets, and truest judges of poetVy in 
•Scotland, has pronounced this scene “ Shaksperean,” and we cast it as a 
crust to those critics who, while adnuttiiig Sidney’s poetic, deny His dra- 
matic, power and skill. 

We have only room for Francesca’s opening soliloquy — 

* c 

While he yet spake, I waited for a pause ; 

And now, if I could dare to hear voice 

In this most awful bileiice, it should pray 

That he would speak again. You heavens, you heavens, 

Lend me your language. This progressive thought — 

This uii4-bearing speech, whose best exertion 
Is but dexterity — the juggler’s sleight, 

That, with facility of motion, cheats 

The eye, who.se noblest effort can but haste 

The single ball of phantasy, and make 

Succession seem coincidence, is not 

For such an hour. Lend me some tongue, you heavens; 

Worthy of gods, in whose celestial sense 
The present, past, and future of the soul 
Sink down as one, even as these d^s to-night • 

Fall from a thousand stars.” 

Sem third . — This is kid in the neighbourhood of Milan, during a 
"^r A gfeat band of insurgents, armed altld singing, pass 

^\mr 9o«ig is a spirited effusion. The monk draws near, and 
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pleads eloquently in behalf ^)f a genei’al rq)ublic, with Rome as its 
centre. They are shouting — ^ 

" Long live the republic, 

Long live the commonwealth of Lombardy/’ • 

He replies — 

' “ Long live eternal Rome I long live that Rome 

Which is not dead but sleeping ! Long live, Rome ! 

Men, this is the great year of resurrection j 
All who are in their graves shall hear his voice 
And come fortii. That which twenty centuries hence 
Lay down a hero shall rise uj) a god. 

Shout, countrymen, and wake the graves I shout, Rome ! 

Republic ! Rise 1” 

Confusion follows his words; some cry, "Hear him!” others, "Spear 
him 1” others, " Stone him 1” The scene closes with the monk saying — 

“ I am a Roman. Let some Vandal * 

Cast the first stone/’ 

Seem fourth. — This is an exquisitely tender and poetical scene. .Tfran- 
cesca is discovered alone, brooding over her unhappy passion ; she mourns 
over her comparative insensibility .to the cause of liberty, and wishes 
that Santo were but Home. Hcf pa-ssion bqrsts out at length in tlie 
wild and whirling words — 

Santo, 1 love thee — love thee — love thee — love thee I ^ 

Santo, 1 love thee I O tliou v ild word, love ! 

Thou bird broke loose !” 

Soon sfie finds an opportunity of testing her love. A citizen, named 
Cecco, enters and informs her that her hero has fallen into the hanefe of 
the captain of the insurgent Milanese, Roderigo, the greatef^t libertine 
in Milan,” and is to die at dawn. After a long paVse her resolution is 
formed; she resolves to save Santo at the expense of her own lift?, or 
virtue, or both. CVcco is to*look that 

“ Hoi so*^ wait 

Near th(‘ east gate by suni’ise.” • 


and, with the port of a Charlotte Corday, Fraucesga liies to play, her 
brief and glorious i)art. • 

A critic objects to Francesca’s passion as too rapid in its development. 
Mr Yeiidys would reply that "he lives in an orchard country, where the 
blossoms come before the leaves.” The critic should have remembered, 
too, that the scene is in the south, where hearts are hotter than with us, 


and that JuJiet’s love was as ra})id as Francesca’s. Even in our cold cli- 
mate, there is still such a tiling as love at first sight. We only regret that 
this love of hers was not returned. jSanto never even alludes to the 


great sacrifice slie made for him; she might as soon have loved a flash 
of lightning careering across the sky, or a torrent hurrying to the deep. 
Scene — TJ^s is a very bustling and lively scene, as all dramatic 

scenes laid in inns are, or ought to be. Every face scorns shining in the 
gay light of a -lichen fire, while good cheer is steaming in the back- 
ground, and the clang of new feet and the sound of merry voices form 
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an appropriate music. Yi^rious* characters* are introduced, and painted 
very much in Shakspere’s waji by a word or characteristic attitude, 
which turns their whole nature inside out. Light, too, is cast inciden- 
tally on the prqgress of the story. 

« 

“ The young Francesca, at the price 
Of her fair body, bought the ^ptive's life ; 

The priest is free. Do not cry out. Young Rossi 
Craved Instant payment. She in her superb 
High loveliness, wliose every look enhanced 
The ransom, sent him from her, glad to grant 
Another maiden hour for prayer and tears. 

Francessa wore a poignard. She is now 
A maid for ever. 


Hosiers ( to one standing hvj — How is that, sir 
Student ( aside ) — llu^i ! Dead.” 


But the best passage in the scene, and one of the best in the play, indeed 
reminding us of some of Shakspere’s most masterly descriptions, such as 
tliat in “King John” of the effects produced by the news of young 
Arthur’s death, is the description of the progress of Santo through the 
land, and of the marvellous power and influence of his oratory. We 
quote a part of it: — 

• ‘‘ This $lrange man, 

This cowled evangelist, that Alonk is not. 

• . . This polyglot of prophets 

Roams like a manifold infection, sheddijig 
Tlirough the sick souls of men the strange disease 
Of his own spirit; not au art or calling 
Wherein men work’d in peace, but at his touch 
Spreads the indefinite sorrow. In the field, 

Halting the team of early husbandman, 

He chides Him for the German weeds that choke 
The Roman crop of glory ; bids tftm seek 
The plough of Cincinuatus. 

. . To the rough music, 

Setting strong words, he sends with easy skill 
Wroi^s, hopes, and duties trooping through the soul 
Of the htout sniitii, and there on his ow'n smithy 
Blows the rough iron of hisdieart red-hot. 

Seizing the nugic time, with sudden hand, 

He stamps him to the quick—* Patriot! the hour 
Is come tc l>eat our ploughshares into swords, 

Our pruniug-hooks to spears.’ ” 


SetM This is perhaps the sweetest and most beautiful of nil 
^hc nine. The monk approaches a cottage, \there sit two happy parents 
^ evejung, with their two children, a boy and girl, sporting on the plain. 
He enters into conversation with them; he 8tj«R them against Austrian 
oppression; he their noble Imy as a living argument, ffrowinc up 
to live a slaves life, ‘and die a slave’s death, and takes occasion to tell 
them the story of his brother Vho had been shot by the Austrians amid 
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liis '^ bright and sliiniug youth.” Nothing caji be more beautiful than 
his picture of the intercourse of his brother and himself, or more pathetic 
than the narrative of his death. One scene, which they frequented to- 
gether, is thus eloquently described: — 

“ Here and there 

Rude heaps, tliat had been cities, clad the ground 

With history ^ 

The teeming soil was sown with desolations, 

As though time, striding o’er the field he reap’d, 

Warm’d with the spoil, rich droppings for the gleaners 
Threw round his harvest way. 

Urns 

Which winds had emptied of their dnsi, but left 
Full of their immortality. In shi'ouds 
Of reverent leaves, rich wiirks of w^>ndi*ous beauty 
Lay sleeping, like the ehildron in the wood — 

Fairer than they. Ccdumiis, like fallen giant^^, 

The victor on the van(|uisli’d, stretch’d so stern 
In death, that not a flower might dare to do 
'Plieir obsequies. And some from sweet Ionia, 

With those Ionia bore to Roman skic's 
Lay mingled, like a goddess and lier motlier, 

Who wear, with diftere^e, the co-equal brlghtucfis 
Of fadeless youth. The plain, thus sfrew’d with ages. 

Flower’d in the sunshine of to-day, and bore me 
The pi’osent and the pnst,’^ 

# 

The effect of his words may be expected; determined, though quiet, 
resolution is infused into the souls of the parents. He leaves them with 
the words — 

l^’arcwcll, Romans; 

Meet mr to-morrow Iiere. 

Ronicu|be,r courage, 

Truth, fiiloneo.* If you fail in eilln r, look 
Upon your boy.” 

Scene seventh . — This may be called a ‘‘ musical eutertaimnent;” it is a* 
scene of songs,” and displays unbounded command of lyrical measures; 
the unity, however, is admirably preserved. A meeting of minstrels is 
l)(‘ing held on the turf-grown sitq of an old Roman amphitheaffe. Santo 
enters, and craves a seat; he is told that the prize of the day is to be 
givei} to the best poem on the theme, What is it to be a poet?” The 
monk requests leave to strike a string in this strife; it is granted, and 
he ])ours oyt his ideal of a poet in a song of great force and considerable 
beauty. He is crowned, by acclamation, the president of the day. The 
songs thicken, and from each of them Santo contrives to extract a 
patriotic moral; and when'the rest have ceased, he pours out a mournful 
final e, the close of which excites great confusion and outcry, amid whij^^ 
be disappears, haijringf iBfectually raised the waters. ^ f 

We may call this scene a serious and sublime Jolly Beggars.” It has 
the same variety in unity, and unity in variety; And its songs, in their 
very different style, are not inferior. Our favourite am#ng them, is the 
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Winter Night” — a songi-story ff simple soa^row, worthy of being ])l}K!e<l 
beside Tennyson’s ‘^Mariana aj: the Moated Grange.’ Jt makes yon 
weep and tremble, and what can poetry do more? Next to this, we like 
the ^‘Vision of^Quirimis ” a finer ‘'Lay of ancient Rome” than any -'f 
Macaulay’s, full of imagination, almost painfully packed and crushed to 
gether. quote a few lines: — ^ 

On€ (lull (lay <»f iudoli'iice, the iiow-tliateh’d city being bll built, 

On bis slitatb’d sworf! bent Quiriiius, with his hand ii, ui tl»e Iiilt; 

Round th(i ,slln^s hid place on high, all the stolid licav(‘ii was dead. 

All the flat-hoor'd earth below him, JoohM a temple domed with lead; 

Mot a \oicv from all the forests, not a beam from all the floods, 

Sadder for that early 4»utumn, like cold sunshine lit the woods. 

Far, the arms of l.iatian hills lu^ld on high a city of ])ow(t; 

With the eye of lust, Qiiirinus bu/nt its l>eauti('s, tower by tower, 

Till the conscious liutian biils, j('.*i]oin^ of tlie conqueror’s mien, 

Proudly drtjw the mists of morning docent ronnd the ravish’d scene. 

Waking from the imperial dream, sail Qit hen. h>oking tow;u*ds Rome, 

‘ So the mist of time, descending, hides me tun.i 'Jie \ears to come.’ 

Near below, a rushing torrent its long dance of i*eaut\ 

•^nd a forest-heust of grandeur cross'd it xitli a stati'lv tread; 

Golden ran the rapid river, gleaming, though t}u‘ skies were? cold. 

Far into tiie Sabine distaiKic, niaiitlii'g vsitli its sands of gold. 

Said ''^u-rinus, sad, but j>ijoud}y gazing Vitli a look snhlime — 

^Gods, s(< 1‘ording lift', wtnild I send golden sands down strt ains of time 

eighth . — Here wc find llie nuuik at last caught in Ihc toils; 1 m» 
is in a thnigetm* j ml expecting f5])ccdy dcatli. A few friciids havt' bt't u 
admitted to sjicTid a little last time with liim. and the eonversatiou is 
the scene. Jt is devious, but into sublime byways, as that of a dvioo 
poel should be; it is full of ardent liope in tlie cause of Jiuiiian 1 ‘('doni. 
of higb eufouragemeut to his followers; and, toward its close, lie ‘‘ lui us 
loose his soul” among the *' fields of old.” And there f()llow.s a pas^ag* 
whi^li, for strength, fire, passion, combiueij with iinagiuation, pr('o!\,LUt 
picturing, and distinct y(‘t dreamy magnifieeiicc, like a vision e.iugin in 
sculpture, stands beside the ])nmdcst ]>assages t»f Byron, — alike — d'ffcreut 
» — equal. Oun young j>oei was born in the year when Byron died. Jdd 
tlie spirit tran.smigrate into a healthier, liajiplcr mould? Certaiidy tliis 
of the Coli^f^aim might have aiipeared in .Afaiifred” or “ (.aiii,*’ luieelipsed 
by aughifaroimd it : — 

Those wondrous walls, which, like the monument 
Of some old city of the plague, stand up 
Mighty in strength and ruin, with no more 
Decay than serves for ejutajd!, and takes 
Impiety from pride, and breaks the crown’d 
Pillar of triumph on the compu'ror’s grave— 

Those walls, whose grey infirmities seem only 
The mood of an imjxjrir.hable face, 

A wful as scars upon a Titan’s bi'ow, 

Dread as a strong man’s tears. 

. . When the cbnids 

Dress’d every myrtle on the walls in mourning, 
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calm ])rcrogativ6, the eleriial f>ile 
iiiipassivo hIioiic with tho unearthly light 
Of immortality. When comluering suns 
Triumph’d in jubilant earth, it stood out dark 
With tliouglits of ages : like flom<.®*ff?fghty captive 
Upon his doiit}j-bod in a Christian laud, 

And lying, tliron^i th(‘ chant of pbiilm and croed, 
l'nsbrlv<‘ii and stern, with ju'ace uj»on his brow, 
A.. n his lips sU'ango gods.” • 


SciHiC /ilnrh . — This is the triul scene. Wo (h) not seek to analyse it; 
snfliee it timt Sanlo walks and talks throng'h it in a way worthy of Ids 
idgh <‘alling. As the judge is jihout to pass soi^tcnee of death, he says — 


Sjiare thy lips, for 1 appt‘a1. 

P r.vdnif — Aj^pcal ' vilo slave! to whom / 


T/n’ Monk — Tr^ th.il 

'riu'se wab-, 

H'se 

'I’o \()n, a'> 

I nt ano 
Dreadjul i.s h 
Than ail the ImiMm^ 
Iioineilih' as th alb ; 
As itself o'oU.’' 


I g <» er yuuf^ieads, and Uirougb 
Ai ^oon shall he as dust, j see 
I .pirn fiMin tln^ earth. * 

.visible. To me, 
ig aU things. Strong as fate ; 
s n!\ jnsth-e; more imperial 
the IJahvloiis; 

I ht'autiful 


■ v (Milers, wlio t(‘lls that (he jieople have risen 20,0(10 Btrong, a 
wo tlieir lH‘ad, like a projtliefess. Iiaii* in the wind, andVyos on 

ilrt Amid grettl eonfusion, Santo is roiinned to ]>e shot, wldlc great 
sjioul' are heard ^^iti)ont: — 

Down with the Austmins ’ Vsmsl * 

BhxxD Charge! Death- deaOi tyran'. ■ ' V'ictory! rree«iom ! " 

And dius is Vittorio Santo > let orions in dent h, ]>erf(;eted tlironglt •ulfer- 
ings, ami sends away from Ids eross 20,00(1 ajiostles to plead the cause 
whiidi he has testiiied unto hy blood. And liero we see the moral of 
the p )em. Jt. is, that Samsons and Santos nsually/Alie with tin; 
rjiilislims." 'Their corpses are the seeds, and their blood the dcAv, of 
the tree of freedom. The empire of hell was never isueet'ssriilly attacked 
till it was attackeil from the summit of an old-fasldonW gallows, 
and till the voice of a, mahdaetor’s blood ran down the world, invoking 
Aamgeanet^ against it. Whenever the cause is holy, defeat is victory; the 
grossest injustice and direst cnielty arc the most friendly acts. The 
tnan who sheds the apostle’s blood is the greater apostle of the two, and 
the remo'^1 of the star of its hope is. the signal foi‘ the uprising of the 
sun of its Trium[)h. 

We had much lyore to* say of “ that Roman” — his rich beauties — his 
few blemishes — his promise and augury; but our space forbids us now 
to do more than recommeml him to all those readers who may only as yet 
liave seen his praises in j>cru)dicals, and not come in contact ^ith his 
noble and living self. 



LEIGH HUNT’S. AUTOBIOGUAPHY.* 

The autobiograpjiy of the ‘‘imiuortal hoy,” as Leigh Hunt is facetiously 
called, is a counterpart of the man. It embodies his excellencies, oddi- 
ties, and faults; and these are alite open i^iid conspicuous, AMiat a fine 
ricli vein of delicious humour pervades the work, especially the earlier 
portions of it How de^'p, and pure, and all-pervading is his syini)athy 
with nature] How large and loving his heart! ]^ut even his warmest 
admirers will be compelled to admit, tliat humour sometimes gives place 
to feelings less genial to humanity, and less befitting a preacher of uni- 
versal love and unalloyed happiness. The present i^ .BO full of attrac- 
tions for him, that he looks with but fitful gaze into the future, and his 
vision of things unseen is shadowy ; earth eclipses heaven. In vindicat- 
ing the character of man, he y*aduces the chara^CJfcer of God. The Divine 
Being, in his view, is Lo^’E ; but he seems to care little whether he be 
just and true. * 

We began our work of reading, with a strong desire to avoid close 
and serious discussion. We knew that we should meet with much to 
admirj^ and to gratify, and perhaps nith not a little to excite our risible 
faculties; but we scarcely thought that there would be such a tbriivStiug 
forth, in a quiet w:iy, us wo find there is, of the author’s peculiarities, 
and such an oj»eu and defiiyit eliallenge on the anful subjects ol God’s 
governn;<*nt of this world, and man’s destiny in the next. Wc shall have 
something to say upon these and similar points by ami by, but in llie 
meantime we shall join togethei*, us best we may, such portions of the 
autobiography, as shall help the reader to form some idea of Leigh Hunt, 
his multifarious labours, and bis most distinguished contcm])oraries. 
The material which these volumes contain is quite abundant ; but, inas- 
much as the author pays little attention to order in its introduction, our 
work is nof so easy m might be supposed, and we fear may not be so 
satisfectory as we could have wished. 

In the quotations tliat follow, there must f)f iie(!essity occur not a little 
with which some of our readers may fiud themselves in some iTieasure 
jicquainted; for the author has not serupled to rei)riiit a large propor- 
tion of autolnograpliieal matter, that liad, at various times and through 
various channels, found its way to the public. And he does this, as he 
does everj^liing, honestly and openly. He tells us that lie has preserved 
all that he deems worth preserving, Perliaps it would have conti ihuted 
to the value of the work, aud to its happy presentation in the memories 
of men, had he exercised his censorship with more severity. Some 
things might have been well omitted — things that have a mere tempo- 
rary interest, and reflect but small credit on the author. man is 

not always the best judge of what should, or should not be,.4l/Prded in 
connection with himself, and the web of complicated circumstances 
through which he has been called by I'rovidencc to work his way. Tims, 
autobiography has its disadvantages, as well as its advantages; and our 
opiniorf is, that, unless in the case of the highly favoured and greatly gifted 
few, the former outnumber the latter. If we mistake not, we are fairly in 
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for a crop of autobiographies. Judging Yroin*the first fruits, there will be 
an abundant harvest. Does a man collect his works — they must be pre- 
ceded by an autobiography. • Does a man live out his threescore years 
and ten — he must give us his autobiography. Even the rcry novelists are 
treating us to autobiographies. Gentlemen, we must call a stop. Hkve 
you considered the consequences — have you counted the cost? Only 
fancy a literary tailor, flunky, carpenter, weaver, shoemakeiv ditcher, 
&c. &c., favouring the world with Ids autobiography. Fancy everybody 
(and it is fast coming to this, if tlie critics prevent not) visited by an 
internal impulse to furnisli their autobiographies, for the correction, 
guidance, and gratification of every other body. What a mess should we 
then be in ! There are some books of this cla»s that we could not dis- 
j)euse with, and there Vvill alw^ays be a select few — very few — whose own 
pens should trace their own characters ; but, because of ourvery interest in 
tlie autobiogra])hies of the gifted and the gfcat, wc would guard with tlie 
utinovst jealousy the assum]htion, by common mortals, of tliis prerogative. 
Do we then condemn the “Autobiography” of Leigh limit? We do not. 
With all its faults wc like it. Though he has told us some things which 
a judicious biographer would, most certainly, have consigned to oblivion, 
or recorded with disapprobation; yet, wc are free to confess, that he lias 
told us other tilings, and these too in a manner, and w'ith a racy humour, 
wdiioh the licst (jualified biographer could not have done. 

'riiere is, at the present day, a large cl Ass of young readers, wdio,, 
though they may be well acquainted witli some of the works of Leigh 
i lunt, yet have not hud opportunity of becoming acquainted wdth those 
bits of autobiograpliy that have been long afloat. For their sakes espe- 
cmUn we shall ({uotc as fiill}^ as our space wdll allow. 

Leigh Hunt was born in the sweet village of Southgate, in Middlesex. 

1 first saw' the light tliere,” lie says, “on the 1 fltli ( )etoher, 1 7 Jt found 
me cradled, not only in the lap of the nature which I lovc,*hut in the 
midst of the truly Ihiglish scenery which 1 love beyond all other.” His 
father had been forced to l^eave tlie new world during the unnatural 
American war, and after Iiis arrival in hhigland had entered the church. 
He continued without preferment, and of course poor. Leigh was sent, 
wdien a mere youtli, not W'ithout considerable solicitude on the part of a* 
tender affect ioiiate mother, to Christ Hospital. There he read Tooke’s 
“ rantlieoii” and the “British Poets,” hut learned no arithmetic — a bit of 
information whieli ^ve should have deduced from the “AutohfRgraphy,” 
could ho have kept it to himself with a good conscieiit*e. His reminis- 
cences of diis sehool-<]ays arc full, and possess some featui-es of more than 
ordinary interest. 'I'he following* paragraph, a little misly w ithal, lu’ing.s 
ns tolerably acquainted with the “ ultra-sym}>athising and timid boy,” 
and woth tlic sort of training to which lie had been subjected when under 
the paternal roof : — 


“ Wliothorit was, liowoviTjtlmt by tlit* belp of animal apirit« I possessed some por- 
tion of the courage for w hieh tlie rest of tUe family was remarkable, or whetlior I v,as 
a veritable coward, born or bred- destined to sllo^^, in iny person, how far a spirit of 
love of freedom could biq>erRcde the necessity of gall, antf procure me the respect 
of those about ine—certain i‘ that although, e.xcept in one instance, I did niy brs 
to avoid, and succeeded honourably in avoiding, those personal rncoimters with my 
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Ilthool'fcllows, which in confroatyig mtf on my own Account with the face of a fellow-* 
creature, threw me u]»on a neuse of something devilish, and overwhelmed me with 
a sort of terror for both parties— yet I gained at an early period of boyhood the re- 
putation of a romatiJtic enthusiast, whose daring in behalf of a friend or a good cause 
nothing could put down. I was obliged to call in the aid of a feeling apart from my 
own sense of personal antagonism, and to merge ^the diabolical, as it were, into the 
human. other words, 1 had not self-respect or giill enough to be angry on my 
opm account, unless there w^s something at stake, w'hich, by concerning others, gave 
me a sense of support, and so pieced out my w^ant with their abundance. The 
moment, however, that I felt thus supported, not only did all misgivings vanish from 
my mind, but contempt of pain took possjj|sion of my body ; and my poor inoflier 
might have gloried through her tears in the loving courage of her son. 1 state the 
case thus proudly, both in justice to the manner in which she trained me, and because 
1 conceive it may do good.” 

The brief passage which add to the foregoing, picked out fr-om an- 
other part of the volume, gives us soine idea of the external influences, 
in couiiection witli the world of politics, literature, and public amuse- 
ments, that were producing their silent but certaii^ impression on l)is 
youthful mind, and bringing into shape tlie individual cliaracter : — 

r 

The Amoricaii revolution, which had driven my father from Philadelphia, was 
not long over, and the French revolution was approaching. My hither, for reasons 
which have already been mentioned, listened more and more to the new opinions (he 
had been attached to the royal cause in America, and suffered much in connection 
with it), and my mother listened, not only from love to her husband, but because she 
was St. ft more deej»ly impressed by speculations regarding the welfare of human 
kind. The public mind, after a long and comparatively insij)id trstmiuillity, had be- 
gun to be stirred by the eloquence of Burke — by the rivalries of Pitt and Fox — by 
tlie thanks w’hieh the king gave to Heaven for the recovex’y from his first illness — by 
the w arlike and licentious energies of the Russian empress, C'atliorine 11., wlio [>artly 
shocked and^partly amused them — and by the gentler gallantries and showy luxury 
of the handsome young Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV. In the world of 
liter^ure and art. Goldsmith and Johnson had ^'onc — Cowpor was not yet much 
known — the most prominent poets were HayJey and Darwin— the nv>st distinguished 
pi* 08 e writer, Gibbon. Sir Joshua Reynolds was in his decline — so was Horace Wal- 
•pole. The Kembles had come up in the place of Garrick. There were excellent 
comic actors in the persons of Edwin, Lewis, Young, Banni ter, 6iQ , — they had 
O’Keeffe, aq original Idiinoiirist, to write for them.” 

• 

Mr Barnes, whose name lias become so famous in Connection witli tlie 
TimeSy and whose uncommon energy gave to that pajier its fame and 
power, was a fellow-scholar ut Obrist Hospital with Leigh Hunt. He 
early began to write verses. The following passage records his first 
efforts in that line : — 

“ 1 was already fond of writing verses. The first, I rememher, w'ere in honour of 
the Duke of York’s * victory of Dunkirk,’ which victory, to my great mortification, 
turned out to be a defeat. I compared him with A'chilles and Alexander; or should 
rather say, trampled on those heroes in the comparison. I fancied him riding through 
the field, and shooting right and left of him 1 Afterw-ards, when in great Erasmus 
(a certain form or class-iii school), I wrote a poem called ‘ Winter,’ in consequence 
bf reading Thom%>n; and when Deputy Grecian, 1 completed some hundn^d stanzas 
of another, called the * Fairy King,’ which was to be in emulation of Spenser ! I also 
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wrote a long poem, in irregular*Latiii verses^swch aij they were), entitled ‘ Thor’^^ 
the consequence of reading Gray*s ‘Odes* and ^iallctt’s ‘Northern Antiquities!^ 
English versos were the only exercise I performed with satisfaction. Themes, or 
ju’ose essays, I wrote so badly, that the master was in the habit of contemptuously 
crumpling them up in his hand, and calling out, ‘ Here, children, there is somctl;jing 
to amuse you.’ ” 

Let no youthful aspirant be driven to despair after this; but let him 
mark two qualities in Hunt, and earnestly strive to possess them — the 
love of nature, and the love of books. We have already seen, from a 
sentence quoted in an early paragraph of this paper, that he was and is 
a devoted lover of nature. When'^ery young, he formed a great liking 
for books, and they are still favourites wdth l»m. With his first at- 
temj)ts at writing, we shall give the record of his first love-making: — 

“ My first fiumo, or my first notion of a flame^which is the same thing in those 

days, was for iny giddy cousin Fanny Dayrell, a charming West Indian 

Fanny wjis a lass of fifteen, with little laughing eyes, und^a mouth like a plum. I 
was then (I feel as if 1 ought to be ashamed to say it) not more than thirteen, if so 
old ; but 1 had read Tooke’s ‘ Pantheon,* and came of a precocious race. My cousin 
came of one too, and was about to be married to a handsome young fellow of three- 
aiid-twonty. I thought nothing of this, for nothing could be more innocent tlian my 
intentions. 1 was not old enough, or grudging enough, or whatever it was, even to 
be jealous. I thought everybody must love Fanny. Dayrell ; and if she did not leave 
me out in permitting it, I was satisfied. It was enough for me to be with her as long 
as I could — to gaze on her with delight, as she floated liither and thither — and to sit 
on the stiles in the neighboiu’iug fields, thinking of Tooke’s * Pantheon.* *’ • 

111 this part of the “Autobiography” wc liave some interesting remi- 
niscences of West, late president of the Royal Academy, a portion of 
which wc must quote, that the reader may liave a glimpse of the studio 
of the great artist : — 

“ After stepping softly down the gal]»ry,as if reviewing tTie dumb life on the walls, 
you generally found the mild an^ quiet artist at his work j happy, for he tllbught 
himself immortal, I nee^ not enter into the merits of an artist who is so well known 
and has been so often criticised. He was a man with regular, mild features ; and, 
though of Quaker origin, had the look of what he was, a painter to court. His ap--» 
pearance was so gentlemanly, that the moment he changed his gown for a coat he 
seemed to be full dressed. The simplicity and self-posscssiofl of the young Quaker, 
nut having time enough to grow stiff (for he went early to study at Rorifc), took up, 

1 suppose, with more ease than most would have done, the urbanities of his new' posi- 
tion. And what simplicity helped him to, favour would retain. Yet this man, so 
well brpd, and so indisputably clever ia his art (whatever might he the amount of his 
genius), had received so careless, or so homely an education when a boy, that he 

could hardly Vead The quiet of Mr West’s gallery, the tranquil, intent 

beauty of the statues, and the subjects of some of the pictures, particulai’ly Death on 
the Pale Horse, the Deluge, the Scotch King Hunting the Stag, Moses on Mount 
Sinai, Christ Healing tlic Sick (a sketch), Sir Philip Sidney Giving up the Water to 
the Dying Soldier, the Installation of the Knights of the Garter, and Ophelia before 
the King and Queen (one of the best things he ever did), made a great impression 
upon me. My mother and I used to go down the gallery %s if we were treading on 
wool. She was in the habit of stopping to look at some of the pictures, particularly 
the Deluge and the Ophelia, with a countenance quite aw'e-strickeii. She used also 
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la point out to mo tlie subjecis relating to liberty, ^nd patriotism, and the donu stic 
iPPreetions. . , . As Mr wWt was almost sure to be found at work in the furtliest 

room, habited in his white woollen gown, so you might have predicted, with e«iual 
jpe^tairtty, that Mrs West was sitting in the parlour, reading.” 

The training of the young poet in liberal ideas produced in good time, 
as we shall see, abundant fruit. Meanwhi'Ie, by an injudicious act on the 
part of his father, his juvenile poetry was collected and published by 
stibscription. " Having ho fixed inode of life, he spent much of his time 
among his old school-companions. He gets nearly drowned at Oxford ; 
vents some uncharitable feeling against the Americans; speaks of 
Franklin, my grandfather’s friend /Wearns Italian ; indulges in bitter, 
contemptuous feelings against Calvinists and Methodists; becomes a 
volunteer; and pours forth a stream of delicious gossi]) of actors, &c. 
He now set himself to essay writing, and contributed a scries of articles 
to a paper entitled the Trctvdler (now the Globe). 1 offered them,” 
says he, “ with fear and trembling, to the editor of the Traveller, Mr 
Quin, and was astotfished at the gaiety with which he accepted tliein. 
What astonished me more was a perquisite of five or six copies of the 
paper, which I enjoyed every Saturday when my essays appeared, and 
with ^hich I used to re-issue from Bolt Court in a state of transport.” 

A brother of Leigh Hunt’s set up a paper in 1805, called the News, 
the theatricals of which our young poet and essayist was to write. They 
had determined to give indfependent criticism, which, we are told, was a 
rare thing in those days, and nobody believed them. They stuck to it ,* and 
the town believed everything they said. Hunt was only twenty at this time ! 
We have no doubt that the following exclamation is as full of truth as 
it is void of reverence : — “ Good God! to think of the grand opinion I 
had of myself in those days, and w^at little reason I had for it!” A 
deejJ melancholy soon after this seized upon him, and for a time labour 
and enjoynjeiit were alike impossible. .The cloud at length passed away, 
and we find him agam enjoying thortnghly his books, his walks, his 
com Unions, his verses, and always ready to fall in love with the first 
tender-hearted damsel that should encourage him.^ “ Now it was a fair 
charmer, and now a brunette ; now a girl who sang, or a girl who 
•danced ; now one that was merry, or was melancholy, or seemed to care 
for nothing or for everything, or was a good friend, or good sister, or good 
daughter. . With this last, who completed her conquest by reading vei'ses 
better thffi I had ever yet heard, I ultimately became wedded for life ; 
and she reads verses better than ever to this day, especially some that 
shall be nameless.” 

In the beginning of the year 1808, the two brothers started the Exa- 
miner ne^paper. For twelve years it w'as edited by the author of this 
work ; and at the expiry of that period he was succeeded by the well- 
known Albany Fonblanque. The objects which the projectors of the 
Examiner contemplated are distinctly and suc'fcinctly.brought out in the 
following paragraph : — 

“The* main objects of the Examiner newspaper were to assist in producing reform 
in Parliament, liberality of opinion in general (especially freedom from superstition), 
and a fusion of lit^ry taste into all subjects whatsoever. It began by l^ing of no 
party ; but reform soon gave it one. It disclaimed all knowledge of statistics ; and 
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tbe rest of its politics were rather a sentimen* and §. giatter of training, than founds 
on any particular political reflection. It possessed the benefit, however, of a goo! 
deal of general reading. It never wanted examples out of history and biography, or 
a kind of adornment from the spirit of literature ; and it gradually drew to its perusal 
many intelligent persons of both sexes, who would, perhaps, never have attended to 
politics under any otheir circumstances.** 


The establishment of the Examiner produced an extensive sensatiqp. 
It was before the ag^e, and all parties were roused to opposition. It was 
especially obnoxious to the Tories ; and in the matter of the Regent was 
exposed to three successive proseiihtions. Twice it was acquitted; the 
third time the powers succeeded in getting it .within their grasp. Its 
proprietor and editor were condemned to two years’ imprisonment each, 
which punishment they endured in separate prisons. Of course, the 
paper went on as usual, encouraged by ivn ever increasing amount of 
sympathy from a large body of the public. Meanwhile, the obnoxious 
editor did not feel Iiis quarters better than they should have been. By 
and by, however, his comforts increased — so much so, that, long before 
the expiry of the period of confinement, he had the fellowship of his wife 
and family, and the use of a large room in excellent order, and opening 
upon a small piece of ground, which he cultivated as a garden. He was 
visited in prison by Lord Byron, and many other distinguished men; 
and it would amuse him amazingly to see his visiters start and look con- 
founded, w hen they were introduced, for the first time, into his papered 
room, and look upon the numerous and beautiful flowers which .grew in 
his garden. The account which he furnishes of his experiences, enjoy- 
ments, and trials during these two years is one of the most interesting 
portions of his work. We had intended to quote a passage or two, but 
find that our space absolutely forbids it. We have now brought the 
narrative up to a point where we may pause, and introduce two or three 
of those distinguished characters with whom Lc%h Hunt had become 
acquainted. ♦ 

Mr Hill, the proprietor of the Monthly Mirror, “ was a jovial bachelor, 
plump and rosy as a8 abbot and his editor, Du Bois, “ was one of those 
wits, who, like the celebrated Eachard, have no faculty .of gravity ; hirt 
handsome hawk’s eyes looked blank at a speculation ; but set a joke or 
a piece of raillery in motion, and they sparkled with wit and malice. 
Nothing could be more trite and commonplace than his scricftls observa- 
tions — acquiescences they should rather have been called, for he seldom 
ventured upon a gravity but in echo to another’s remark. If he did, it 
was in defence of orthodoxy, otwhich he was a great advocate ; but his 
quips and cranks were infinite. He was also an excellent scholar. He, 
Dr King, a'nd Eachard, would have made a capital trio over a table, for 
scholarship, mirth, drinking, and religion. He was intimate with Sir 
Philip Francis, and gave* the public a new edition of the 'Horace’ of 
Sir Philip’s father.* The literary world knew him well, also, as the writer 
of a popular novel in the genuine Fielding manner, entitled ' Old 
Nick.”’ 

Of Campbell our author thus writes; and the reader will remark tbe . 
quiet hit that he has at the national character. We opine that he hinl- 
self would appear no less amusing, and certainly no less loveable in 
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tUe eyes of liis admirers, Jiuil "lie possessed a little of our Scotch 
caution : — 

“ They who knew Campbell only as the autlior of ‘ Gertrude of Wyoming ’ and tho 
‘ Pleasures of Hope/ would not have suspected him to be a merry eompanioiij over- 
flowing with humour and anecdote, and anything but fiistidioiis. Tliese Scotch poets 
have always something in reserve. It is the onl^^point in which the major part of 
them resenfblo their countrymen. The mistaken character which the lady formed 
of ^Thomson from*liis ‘ Soasoits,’ is w'ell known. He let part of the secret out in his 
^ Castle of Indolence and the more he let out, the more honour it did to the sim- 
plicity and cordiality of tho poet’s nature, though not always to the elegance of it. 
Allan Ramsay knew his friends Gay and Somerville as well in their writings, as ho 
did when he came to be personally acquainted with them ; but Allan, who had 
bustled up from a barber’s shop into a bookseller’s, was a “ cunning shaver;” and 
nobody could have guessed the author of the ‘ Gentle Shepherd ’ to be penurious. 
Let none suppose that any insinuation to that effect is intended against Campbell, 
He was one of the few men whom I could at any time have walked half-a-dozen miles 
through the snow to spend an evening with ; and 1 could no more do this \sith a 
penurious man than I could with a sulky one. 1 know but one fault ho had, besides 
an extreme cautiousness iii his writings, and tliat one was national, a matter of 
words, aaid amply overpaid by a stream of conversation, lively, piquant, and liberal, 
not the less intoresting for occasionally betraying an intimacy with pain, and for a 
high and somew hat strained tone of voice,likea man speaking with suspended breath, 
and in tho habit of subduing hj|$ feelings. No man felt more kindly towards liis 
fellow- creatures, or tci>k less credit for it. When he indulged in doubt and sarcasm, 
and contemptuously of things in general, he did it partK, no doubt, out of 

actual dissatisfaction, but more, perhaps, than he suspected, out of a fear of being 
thought weak and sensitive, which is a blind that the best men very conunonly prac- 
tise. lie professed to be hopeless and sarciistic, and took pains all the while to set 
up a iviiversity (the London). When 1 first saw this eminent person, he gave me 
the idea of a French Virgil. Not that he was like a Frenchman, much less the 
French transistor of Virgjjl. 1 found him as handsoino as the Abbe iJelille is siiid to 
have b^n ugly. But he seemed to me to embody a Frenchman’s ideal notion of the 
Latin poet ; something a little more cut and dry tlnui I had h»oked for ; compact and 
elegant, critical aiwl acute, with a cousciousness of authorshipyppon him ; a taste over- 
anxious not to commit itself, and refining and diminishing nature as in a drawing- 
room mirror. ThTs fancy was strengthened, in tho course of c<)n versa tion, by his 
expatiating on the greatness of Racine. I think he had a volume of the French p(»et 
in his hand.^ His skulf was sharply cut, and fine, with plenty, according to the 
phrenologists; both of the reflective and amative organs; and his poetry wdll bear 
them out. For a lettered solitude, and a bridal j)roperIy got up, both according to 
law and luxury, commend us to the lovely ‘ Gertrude of Wyoming.* His face and 
person w'ere rather on a small sciile — his features regulai’ — liis eye lively and pene- 
trating ; and when he spoke, dimples played about his mouth, which, nevertheless, 
had something restrained and close in it. Some gentle Puritan seemed to have 
crossed the breed, and to have left a stamp on his face, such as we often see in the 
female Scotch face rather than the male. But he appeared ipot at ail grateful for 
this ; and when his critiques and his Virgilianisms were over, very unlike a Puritan 
he talked I He seemed to spite his restrictions ; aud, out of the natural largeness of 
his symiMithy with things high and low, to break at once out of Delille’s Virgil into 
Cotton’s, like a boy let loose from school. Whqn I ha;d the pleasure of hearing him 
afterwards, I forgot Virgilianisms, and thought only of the delightful companion, 
the unaffected philanthropist, and the creator of a beauty worth all the heroines in 
Racine.” 
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Mr Hunt was a frequent Visiter at Rj^denlmin, tlie residence both of 
Hill and of Campbell at the time. Mr Hill seems to have kept a table 
which fully sustained the character which our author gives liini, as being 
that of a jovial bachelor. Theodore Hook arrived one day unexpectedly 
to dinner, and greatly amused the entire party, of which Hunt was one. 
He thus describes the scene 

^lic (Hook) was then a youth, tall, dark, and of a goyd person, y^itli small eyes, 
and features more round than weak — a face that had character and humour, 
hut no refinemont. His extempore verses were really surprising. It is easy 
enough to extemporise in Italian — one only wonders how, in a language in which 
every thing conspires to render verse-making easy, and it is difficult to avoid 
rhyming, this talent should be so much cried up ; but in Knglish it is another 
matter. 1 have known but one other person besides Hook who could extemporise 
in English ; and he wanted the confidence to do it in public. ... In Hook the 
faculty was very unequivocal. He could not have been aware of all the visiters, 
still less of the subjects of conversation, when he came in, and he talked his 
iull share till called upon ; yet he ran his jokes and his verses upon us all in the 
easiest manner, saying something characteristic of every body, or avoiding it with a 
pun ; and he introduced so agreeably a piece* of village scandal, upon which the party 
liud been rallying Campbell, that the poet, though m)t unjealous of his dignity, was, 
^)erluq)S, the most pleased of us all. Theodore afterwards sat down to the pianoforte, 
and eiilai'ging upon this subject, made an extempore parody of a modern opera, iii- 
trodufiiig sailors and their claj)-traps, rustics, &c., tftid making the poet and his sup- 
posed flame the hero and the heroine. He parodied music as well as words 

C'ainphell certainly took the theme of the parody as a compliment; for having drank 
a little more wine than usual that evening, and happening to wear a wig on account 
of having lost his hair by a fcve;r, he suddenly took off his wig, and, dashing it at the 
licad of the performer, exclaimed, ‘ You dog, IMl throw my laurels at you.^ 

» 

Here he mot Mathews the eumedlan, the brothers James aud Horace 
Smith, ifcc., of all of whom these volumes furntsh some cfelicious re- 
miiusccnces. His notices of the jiolitical characters with whom became 
in contact, more througjh Ids writiugjs than personally, we must pass 
entirely over. Witli the literary s<|ual)l>les into which he fell with his 
brctlireii of the pt^i w e do not intermeddle. His severq criticism of — , 
rather, we should say, his fierce attack upon — Sir Walter Scott, in his 

Feast of the Hoots,” is here repudiated, aud aui])ly atoned for. The fol- 
lowing beautiful tribute to the memory of our great and glftt^ country- 
man w^e cannot pass wdtJiout transcribing; — 

“It can be of no consctiuenee to the memory of such a man what I said or thought 
of him, whether before his death or atiter ; but for iny own sake, since 1 am forced tu 
speak of ^such things in a work like tlie present, 1 may he allowed to state, whatever 
hostility I was forced to maintain with his politics, and so far wdth himself, 1 had the 
pleasure of expressing my regret for the mistakes which I had made about him, long 
before I experienced Jheir ill effects. 1 will add, that long after those effects, and 
when he was lying sick in London on his w^ay to his last home, I called every morn- 
ing at his door (anonymously, for I doubted whether my name would please him), 
to furnish a respectful bulletin of his health to a daily paper, in which I suggested 
its appearance; and I will not conceal, that as I loved the Immanities in his wonderful 
pages, in spite of the politics which accompanied them, so I momvied for his closiifg 
days, and shed tears at his death.” . 
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Mr Hunt’s labours iiuUteraimre were most abimdant; essa3^s and 
pieces in verse seemed to come equally easy from his pen. In the spring 
of 1816, he finished the story of ‘^Bimini,” concerning which Bogefs, 
the first time ha met him at Lord Byron’s house, ‘told him that he had 

just left a beautiful woman sitting over it in tears.” 

I was then between twenty and thirty ; I aih now between sixty and seventy ; 
and I hafe just been told by a friend, that he lately heard one of the most distin- 
^ished of living* authoresses say, she had shed tears of vexation on finding that 1 had 
recast the conclusion of the poem, and taken away so much of the first matter.” 

8!everal pages of the "Autobiography” are devoted to Bhellej". As might 
have been expected, the. youthful poet is much beloved, and his generous 
and sincere character fondly dwelt upon. By this, as well as by various 
efforts that have been previously put forth by the admirers of Shelley’s 
genius (though not sympatliising with his scepticism), his character is 
vindicated from the slanders that were heaped upon it; and he stands 
before us an object of mingled admiration and pity. Every onq knows 
the story of his e^rly and disastrous love, his brief life of mental anxiety 
and suflering, and his untimely death. All these are told in this work 
with <?he delicacy and tenderness of unaffected friendship. Of course, 
the rehearsal of them is brief. ^ 

A whole chapter is devoted to Keats, Lamb, and Coleridge, with inci- 
dental notices of several other men of letters. But, tempting though 
the matter is to quote, we must pass forward, asking the courteous 
reader supply our lack of service on this and other points by going to 
the work itself. The voyage of the author to Italy is reprinted here ; 
and well worthy is it of preservation. It is always interesting, and will 
continue to be so, as long as men afe capable of appreciating able deli- 
neation of character and powerful description of the dangers and miseries 
of a bad vt^yage. In such a work as the present, the author could not, 
of course, avoid confing upon the subject of his difference with Lord 
Byroii, and the publication of his notes relaj;ive to that unpleasant affair. 
In introducing the matter, he makes the following apologetic remarks : — 

^ “ I do not mean that I ever wrote any fictions about him. I wrote nothing which 

I did not feel to he true, or think so. But I can say ^yith Alamani, that I was then 
a young man, and tlnit J[ am now advanced in years. I can say that I was agitated 
by grief an^ anger, and that I am now free from anger. T can say that I was far 
more alive to other people’s defects than to my own, and that I am now sufficiently 
sensible of my own to show to others the charity which 1 need myself. 1 can say, 
moreover, that, apart from a little allowance for provocation, I do not think it right 
to exhibit what is amiss, or may be thought ait&ss, in the character of a fellow-crea- 
ture, out of any feeling but unmistakeable sorrow, or the wish to lessep evils which 
society itself may have caused.” 

Mr Hunt enjoyed vastly his sojourn in Italy^ and but for the difference 
that arose between him and Lord Byron, the miscarrying of the periodi- 
cal in which they were mutually interested, and the death of his friend 
Shelley, it would have been the happiest period of his life. At the end 
of four years he returned to England. . His literary projects were now 
rtiore numerou%than ever, and several of them turned out entire failures. 
He set himself to cultivate play-writing especially, and produced several 
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pieces, some of which havg i>een suceetisful, others have either been 
rejected, or are in the hands of managers, where they have been for years. 
Tlie pecuniary affairs of our author, asmay be readily judged, were not in 
a flourishing condition. The small annuity from her majesty was needed 
and merited (would it were larger); and no recipient is more grateful. 
There is a good deal of what ia^contained in the last chapter of the work — 
on the condition of the stage, managers’ agreements with literary men, 
the vacant laureateship, &e. &c. — ^which could very safely.have been di|^- 
pensed with, and which, as it stands, does no little damage to the autlior. 

Into these questions we cannot enter, at the conclusion of a paper 
which is already quite long enough; but we could not, as critics, 
allow them to pass without our mark of disapproval. And why should 
such a man as Leigh Hunt — a man whom everybody wishes to love — 
thrust so frequently and so fiercely in our face his peculiar notions on 
religion — notions which he must know aise not sympathised in by the 
great body of Cliristilins'? Why should he, an intense lover of the calm 
and holy beauties of nature — an eloquent advocateof all the amenities of 
humanity — a hearty scourger of bigotry, avarice, and all uncharitable- 
ness — ^why should he assume the bigot’s gait, and breathe the bigot’s bit- 
terness and scorn I Calvinism and Methodism appear to him to contain the 
very essence of evil ; and the very thought of a Calvinist coming within 
’ the range of his vision, or rising dimly in the far-off fields of the imagi- 
nation, startles him out of all propriety, and throws him into a towering 
passion ! Oh, brother, dost thou well to be angry ? Why hast thou for- 
gotten that the characteristic of our time is, that every man should think, 
honestly profess what he thinks, and shape his life accordingly, even as, 
we doubt not, thou thyself art doing? We know no man by party desig- 
nations ; but w^e cannot allow one class of minds to deny to others that 
liberty which they themselves claim and exercise. * 
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FRO.>»THE GERMAN OP WILHELM HAUFF. 

CHAPl’EH VI. 

At the sdoor of the officer’s room, the minister’s servant had taken off 
his Spanish cloak, and he now entered, in a stately dress, richly orna- 
mented, as befitted a present favourite of fortune, or a duke of the 
olden time. He wore a ^ed coat bordered with gold braid; the gold- 
laced cuffs reached* up to his elbows, and his vest of gold brocade de- 
scended to Ilia knees. A short broad sword, with a richly set hilt, hung 
at his side, a strong stick supported his hand, and upon his thick’ brown 
hair, which fell low down upon his neck, there was placed a small hat 
of fine black cloth, edged with gold and white feathers, ^The features of 
this remarkable man, when closely examined, were somewhat too finely 
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chiselled to be called agreeable err graceful they were nobler than 
his commission, and^were moreover uncommon. His dark brown eyes, 
which looked around with pride 'and independence, might have been 
considered fine; Jiis wliole appearance was imposing, and it would have 
ha(^ in it even something estimable and exalted, were it not for tlie 
malicious and fiend-like expression on the, contemptuous lips, which de- 
stroyed t^iis semblance, and caused so many who encountered him to feel 
a secret aversion towards him. 

The captain stood firm and erect at the door, Ids hat in one hand, 
his sM"ord-hilt in the other, when Siiss the minister entered. The latter 
took oif his hat, and, leaning upon his stick, examined the soldier with 
a sharp eye, and then said shortly, in a low voiee, What is your name ?” 

Hans von Reelzingen, captain in the second battalion of grenadiers, 
third company.” 

You have studied?” contisned the Jew, with somewhat more courtes}’. 

‘‘Jurisprudence at Leipzig,” answered captain, with military 
brevity. * 

“ Plow long have you served, captain ? ” 

“ A year and two months, first at ” 

** E»ough,” interruj)ted the minister, with a gracious motion of his 
hand; “ you may go.” 

Tlie captain concealed his indignation at the haughty demeanour of 
the upstart beneath a low bow, and went away. The actuary, though 
he knew not what it was to fear any one, now felt Ids heart beat as lie 
stood alone in the presence of a man before -whom the whole country 
trembled with a superstitious awe. He involuntarily reddened, as the 
other looked inquisitively at him for a length of time, which afforded 
him an opportunity of examining his features, and to discover here and 
tlrertf something therein that reminded him of the fair Leah. At last the 
minister seated himself in the arm-chair, which had been placed in this 
room for the conveni6nce of the officers of the garrison, while lie con- 
descendingly signed to the Saracen to sit down likewise ujioii a bench 
which stood near. 

“ Young man,” said he, “ if your own peace and happiness are dear to 
lyou, answer m^. openly and truly what I shall ask you; for you must 
not believe that it would he difficult for me to convict you of any false- 
hood you might venture to assert.” * 

" 1 am rfie actuary of the Duke of Wurtemheisg,” answered tlie young 
man, “ and the oath which as a Cliristian and a citizen ” 

“Leave off,” interrupted the Jew; “you would not be the first who 
has broken his oath. I ask you, who we®e the two masks who yesterday 
stood near my table for the amusement of the public? You know of 
this; you stood next me.” 

“ They are not known to me, your excellency,” said Gustavus, with a 
firm voice. • 

“ Not known !” exclaimed the minister. “ Think well what you say; 
I stand here as your judge. Did you know nothing of their voices?” 

“ No’thing.” 

“ Nothing !” continued the other, quickly. “ Ought you not to know 
the voice of your father?” 

“ My father!” exclaimed the youth, turning pale; then he added, after 
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a pause, ‘‘You ftrc wroniju^vour excellency, or rather you arc wrongly 
informed: my father is *quiet, steady man; his character, his i>ofli- 
tion, and his age, alike forbid him to*be the amuser of the public at a 
masked ball.” , 

“ They ought to forbid him,” answered the other, with kindling eyes, 

“ and I will find means that tjiey shall do so. I know very well that 1 
am as a thorn in the eyes of these provincial gentlemen, and jiertainly • 
upon the most singular ground, tliat they cannot count. .If they undeg*- 
stood the multiplication-table as well as I do, they would see what is of 
use to the country. Yet this is not the evening of my day, and I will 
show those rebels who they arc, and who I am!” 

“ Your excellency!” exclaimed the youth, wifli the colour of indigna- 
tion upon his cheeks. 

“ Actuary!” exclaimed Siiss, with an ironical laugh. 

“ My father is a man of honour,” continiied Gustavus, without shrink- 
ing from the haughty look of the powerful minister. “You speak of 
rebellion; how can you say that my father has not always served the 
duke with fidelity ? How can you dare to defame him as a rebel?” 

“ Dare!” said Siiss, with a laugh. “ Here there is no daring in the 
matter; he is a rebel who only serves the country and not the •duke; 
he is tlie duke’s servant, but he serves him badly; however, this shall not 
continue. You may at least say to your father, that I am perfectly 
aware of w'hat both masks wanted, and that*they plotted along with the 
third one. I might have seized him as w'ell as you last night, and wlien 
1 did not do so, let him thank you for the forbearance.” > 

“Me?” asked the young man, in astonishment. “Me? And is it 
owing to such foi’bearance, also, that, without having committed any 
ofience, 1 was last night confined here?” 

“ No,” replied the other, smiling kindly; “ this was contrived oidy^o 
cool } our rendezvous.” He entertained himself for a few moments with 
the youtli’s embarrassment, and then went on — ‘‘•That good girl, how 
she besought and prayed me on her knees to save you; she fancied you 
w ere imprisoned for some §rave crime. Have you nothing to say to 
me, Herr Lanbek?” 

“ You do not know me,” answered Gustavus; “ but I j:iow see phiinlyt 
why you carried me oft' so hastily, though surely the character of Leah 
might have assured you that there was nothing culjmble in our relation.” 

“Indeed! Upon my word!” exclaimed the minister; “ n^hiiig -cul- 
])ab]e ! Do you imagine that if I suspected anything culpable in such a 
relation, that you could have atone<l for it by a night in the guard-house? 

By the ashes of my fathers! ifj There are cells and dungeons at 

NcuftVn and Asberg, where neither sun nor moon shines; there would I 
have set tltb Saracen until he had reached his Swabian ancestors. But 
perhaps, in your Christian i)ride, you innigiue that an Israelite does not 
hold the honour of his family in such estimation as a Nazarene?” 

The youth was scared at this threat, for he reflected that it would be 
a light matter to the minister to make him disappear from off the earth 
without a trace; but his courage sustained him against the insolence of 
the man who made his private aflliirs thus public, and, for the honour 
of his house, threatened him with the foAresses of the country. 

“Your excellency,” said he, with a look before which that of the 
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miuister sauk, what yoii*thiuk 6f your hoit|j|r 1 know not, but it does 
not appear to me V<§ty honourable to make use^ of such threats as these. 
My father is indeed only an humble man, in comparison with one so high 
and powerful as you, but he knows where justice is to be found in Ger- 
mritliy. Vienna is not so far from Stuttgart, and the emperor has not 
yet signed your letter of patent of yesterday; but, as regards the honour 
’of your risier, I can assure you that it is not less dear to me than my 

OfTl.” • • 

“ You have fine plans for the provincial consul,” said the Jew, laugh- 
ing slightly; “ but besides, in confidence, you must not touch the emperor 
too closely: no one in Vienna will take up the affair of a Wurtemberg 
lawyer against us. But you please me, my good lad; I have heard your 
labours praised, and heads like yours may be put to something better 

than to stitch edicts together, or fasten You are now a counsellor 

of expedition, with a salary of* 600 florins, and I am happy to be the first 
to congratulate you on your appointment.” 

The youth started* from the bench to speak, but surprise and fear 
closed his mouth; a hundred thoughts crossed his mind. It was not 
joy at having leapt up in an instant the four degrees which were ordi- 
narily •'surmount^ only after years of labour, that filled his soul; it 
was the terrible idea of passing in the world for a favourite of this indi- 
vidual — to stand thus branded before his father and all good men.” 

Your excellency,” said he, in confusion, “ 1 dure not, I cannot accept 
this gift. Think of what will be said, so many older and worth iei* 
men — iw” 

What ! I have given you a situation,” replietl the Jew, in a command- 
ing voice; “I have named you a. counsellor,' and you are one. No 
thanks — no overstrained delicacy; I like it not. Now,” continued he, 
kindly, almost tenderly, how stand you with my Leah? You have 
quite enchu/ited the quiet, timid girl. Do not fear me, young sir; I am 
not the man to lay b6' much stress on wealth. Your family belongs to 
one of' the oldest and most distinguished of tj^e burghers, and this ])leases 
me as much in this case as riches, or indeed more. Your father will 
assuredly not give you much, but you shall be satisfied through me; I 
•will portion^ my. sister like a princess.” 

The rocky dungeons of the Neuffen,aiid the dark colls of Asberg, had 
been at this moment fnore welcome to the youth than all these assurances ; 
he thoughrof hU proud father, of his distinguished family, and so great 
W'as his fear of disgrace, so deeply rooted were the prejudices at that 
time against the unhappy children of Abraham, that they overpowered, 
at this critical moment, even bis teud«*ness for the fair daughter of 
Israel. 

‘‘Your excellency,” said he, with hesitation — “Leah can have no 
warmer friend than me; but, I fear, you may estimate this feeling 
falsely, and confound it with another. I would not ?vish you to under- 
stand me wrongly, bnt Leah cani never have said to you that I ever 
spoke lio her of this ” 

The haughty man coloured, curied his lips, half closed his eyes, and a 
v<jin in his forehead b^gan to ijpwell rapidly. 

“ What is this?” said he, in a severe voice. “ How am I to under- 
atimd these Words?” 
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‘^Your excellency,” answered Gustavus, ignore firmly, “ think of the 
difference of religion.” * * 

“ Have you thought of this, sir, when you put these love passages into 
my sister’s head? But I may trust you even here; Leah will be no hin- 
drance to you in this way. You hesitate,” he continued, more earnestly. 

“ Shall 1 speak with your father about this, young man, or was my sister 
good enough only to amuse your idle hours, but not to be yqnr wife? 
AVo to you if you thought so! I will ruin you and your whole raco. 
Your father yesterday has been guilty of a great excess: he is in my 
hands; I can defend him. With you I now place your father’s fate: 
either you make your rashness against my house good, and marry my 
sister, or I declare you publicly to be a scoundrej, and allow the consul to 
go in chains. I give you four weeks to think of it; my house is open 
to you; you may visit your bride there as often as you will; four weeks, 
you understand? Now you are free, and, as counsellor, you may enter 
upon your duties to-morrow.” 

At these words he bent himself slightly, and with* proud steps left the 
room ; he then ordered the captain, who stood in the ante-room, to pro- 
vide a dress for the newly appointed counsellor, and to set him at liberty. 

Stunned by the whole afiair, and particularly by the last words ftf the 
minister, lieclzingen entered. He found his friend pale and embar- 
rassed, his arms crossed over his breast, and his head sunk down upon 
it. 

“ Nonv tell me, for the love of Heaven,” began the captain, while he 
remained staniling before Gustavus, “ what did he want w ith you I Why 
did he imprison you? What means his visit?” 

“ He came to congratulate me,” answered the other, with a strange 
smile. 

“ To congratulate? Wherefore? That you had passed a night in*tl7e 
guard-house?” , 

“ No, but^>ecause I have during this night become a counsellor of 
expedition.” • 

“ You!” exclaimed the cajftain, laughing. “ Heaven be praised that 
you are so gay, and can jest so well ! AVhen I entered just now, and 
looked at you, I thought I should not find you so jocular>but seriously, 
friend, w^hat did the Jew want?” 

“ I told you, and seriously told you, he has ma(te me a counsellor. 
Is this not a splendid advance?*’ ^ 

The captain for some time looked at him doubtfully; at length he 
said, wdth emotion, “No, you cannot become a scoundrel, Gustavus. 
God knows how this has been brought about ! But see, if I had not 

known Jou so long and so well Believe me, the world will judge 

severely of you; but no. You laugh! 1 understand; it is all nonsense. 
Counsellor of expedition! You might as well marry his sister!” 

“ Yes, that will be too, ”♦ said Lanbek, smiling gloomily. “In four 
weeks my brother-in-law intends the marriage to take place.” 

“ Death and the devil!” exclaimed the captain. “ iJo not make me 
mad with your answers. We ought not to trifle with such things.” 

“ Who says 1 jest?” answered Lanbek, while he slowly rose up. “ It, 
is as I tell you, upon my honour.” # 

A tear appeared in the captain's eye as he heard the friend he loved 
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flpeak^thti£i; he gave way^<l the weakness but for a moment, then \valke<l 
atigrily across the floor, took ofi" his hat, ana exclaimed, May the day 
^ be accursed when I first saw you, •and called you brother 1 Away — help 
yuur'Jew— ^ee the whole country put up for sale — ^turn oppressor your- 
self, and be rich 1 O Lanbek, Lanbek I I would sell my sword-belt, ay, 
even a year of my life, to buy the guart^ from one of my comrades; 1 
will mygelf command at the execution when the Jew and you are led to 
^e gallows!”, ^ . 

will not willingly raise myself so high,” answered Gustavus, 
quietly and gravely; but you may follow my dead body when you 
bury me to-morrow at midnight beside the wall of the churchyard,” 

The captain looked a| him in terror; he could read a profound sadness 
on the brow of the youth, as he repeatedly looked at him, and met the 
eyes of Gustavus. 

Will you listen to me foivfive minutes, Eeelzingen?” asked he; " you 
will then be amazed at the disinterestedness of the minister. The price 
of a situation is 20()0 florins; that of a counsellor of expedition was 3000 
among brothers; but I, the child of fortune, have received it gratis — 
nothing for nothing; for the happiness of my life, the tranquillity of iny 
family, the contentment of my father — all of which would be destroyed 
by the transaction — were too insignificant to be considered : only listen.” 

The captain heard the words with amazement; attentive, he sat down 
beside Gustavus. The higher that his faith rose in his friend while he 
spoke, the more was he concerned about him and his family. He folded 
him in his arms; he endeavoured to comfort him, though Jie himself had 
little trust in such consolation. 

“ The Jew is a fine player,” said he; “ he has knocked up your best 
gamb, and the play seems to lie’ in his hands; he may be mistaken. 
Wcfid^all see him beaten when we — play spades.” 

»■ 

CHAPTER Vli. 

We will now conduct our readers from fhc officer’s room in the guard- 
house of Stuttgart to the house of the elder Lanbek. In a spacious apart- 
• ment, wh<Ae ^yrniture was rather solid and stately than showy or splen- 
did, there was an elderly man, somewhat more corpulent than ordinary. 
His figure and countenance indicated, that, when about fifty years of age, 
he m^ht^have been tenued fat; now ten years more had placed wrinkles 
about his mouth and forehead, while his wide dressing-gown of fine 
green cloth, edged with fur, was of abundant fullness, and wrapped in 
mlds rdund his Imdy; but his well-colj^urcd cheeks, his clear grey eyes, 
the firm step vMh which he walked up and down the room, let it be 
seen, before even his full, sonorous voice was heard, that the old consul 
"was yet fresh and hearty in mind and body. 

In the recess of the broad window sat two young girls from eighteen 
to twenty years of age, who, as often as the old man turned his eyes 
towards ihem^ thoughtfully and anxiously returned his gaze, and then 
whispered to each other when his look was withdrawn. One was em- 
^ ployed In putting 'her father’s huge curled wig in order, and, in spite of 
*the sorrow appear^ in her countenance, she yet seemed to feel 
an enjoyment in the she found in building up these 
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black locks mto an ediHee oS hair w|feb ker si^aJl, wbiie, delicately-formed 
ha^ds. The dark blue eyes of the other, meantime, seemed to be more 
occupied with the street than witk the fine work she was sewing, yet 
her countenance was too, serious to let it be supposed that the exjn’ession 
was that of mere cu|iosity. They had been silent for some minutes, *fbr 
the girls had been too strictly brought up to tease their father with 
questions, while his thoughts seemed to be so much occupied, TJie young 
sempstress suddenly, stood up, let her work fa^ to the ground, iuj^n^d 
yet more towards the window, and looked eagerly into the street. The 
father observed these movements, stood still, looked searchingly at his 
daughter, but questidiied her only With his eyes. 

Kathchen, the younger of the two sisters, qijickly finished a forelock 
of the wig, then, jplaced the fine affair carefully upon a table, and 
now approached quickly at the call of Hedwig — “ It is he; he lias looked 
up here, father; he goes very fast: look, vjfiat a singular coat he wears. 
That is Blankenberg^s hunting dress,” said Hedwig, in a low tone of voice 
to her sister. • 

“ Go to; what do you know of Blankenberg’s wardrobe?” answered 
the younger, with a smile full of meaning. 

“ He visited Gustavus often in this dress,” replied she, while a deep 
crimson overspread her face. 

The arrival of Qustavus prevented his younger sister from longer 
annoying Hedwig, according to her usual custom. The father now 
looked more earnestly out than before; lie then set himself down in his 
arm-chair, and fastened bis eyes upon the door. The he^s of ^le two 
sisters beat painfully and quickly, when the door opened, and their 
brother entered. After the first salutations were over, ther^ occurred 
a pause painful to all ; then the son modestly stepped towards his father. 

You must have missed me this morning, father?” asked he* 
certainly a rare occurrence in this house, and you were perhaps anxious 
about me.” » * 

“ No,” answered the old, man, very seriously; ^*you are old enough 
not to lose yourself; but it lippeared strange to me, that you Were seen 
only for an hour at the carnival, and that you prolonged your amuse- 
ments so irregularly last night, as to continue till nine o’clock this, 
morning. You ought to have been at your office half an hour 

I am excused there to-day,” said Gustavus, smiling; “ besides I have, 
since an early hour this morning, revelled so fearfully and lUsed so dis- 
orderly, that it is no wonder I return home late; only fancy, girls, 
where I have been.” 


The sisters looked at him in perplexity, for they justly feared that this 
gaiety bf speech might displease their father. 

How ca«i we know?” replied Hedwig. “ I have never been accus- 
tomed to ask where you went with your companions; but you are tq-day 
a ^dle to me, brother.” , 

**1 hare been castle of pleasure,” continued the youth, ‘'where 
neitlie^ }^ou nor papa were. You will never guess: in the gmi^d- 
house. V 

“ In the guard^bousel” eried both sisters, shocked; \ 

" That is very dieagreeal^ formajCtiifitavus,” added the consul. " To 
my knowledge, you are tke; first !Lanbek who eyca' Was there.” 


T. 
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To doubly ditui^eealiklL^^uswertd his son^ while he looked 

6teftdi&9tly wb his &ther, “ because it seenfis to have arisOu from an ex- 
of Homes; for, to my knowledge, / am not that Lanbek who 
o<^Qa9iii>ned the sc^ne at the Jew’s table. 

l%e old man looked at him, pale and embarrassed. 

** Go into the next room, girls,’* exelaimad hoj and when the sisters, 
ai»tonishe(J, but still quiekly and submissively obeyed, he seiised the hand 
of^his son, plaQi&d him op a seat near him, and hastily asked, in a low 
tone of voice, " What is this? What do you know? Who spoke to you 
af this?” 

Himself,” answered the son. 

The Jew?” asked thq old man. “ How was this possible?” 

“ He was with me at the guard-house. I see you are surprised, father, 
bu^repare yourself for things far more surprising than this.” 

The son considered it best t^) disclose as much as possible to his father, 
and thus he related to him in what way the minister h^d burst forth in 
resentment against the consul and his party; how he hwi withstood this; 
how the rnmister, in place of being excited thereby to anger, had sud- 
denly announced to him that he appointed him a counsellor of expedi- 
tion* JSe did not, however, 8a\ a word about I«eah; the captain had 
dissuaded him from doing so, and he resolved tO bo silent thereon, until 
he had determined upon his conduct, or the ^scovery of the unhappy 
circumstances became inevitable. 

** I lice what 1 see,” said the consul, after he had reflected for a while. 

Do yop think if he had not feared us, that he would have spared me 
and seized yotb and directly disgraced me with his condescension? He 
ears ine> ^d he has reason to do so. I am too popular for him, and 
by degreols you will be also too welf known to the citizens here, because 
yew ampmdy conduct for me the processes of the poor. The counsellor 
of expeditidn is a trap which he wishes to lay for both of us, the cunning 
fox.’* * « 

SbW think you thus, father?” asked Gustavus, for his lieart had be- 
come lighter since he observed how his ])ar^ut took the matter. 

** Xiooky” said the old man, in his usual confiding manner, you will 
the sacrificc^of this intrigue; but, as sure as I am your father, you 
sfaldl not long be so. The Jew kndws this too. I forbid you to accept 
this appointment, because you may thereby fall into evil odour: thus 
he wllji msite it a matter of hommr, he will complain to the duke, and 
seise ♦ho Wly opportunity which may occur to compel me to give up 
my oftce* ^Mppws me; he knows that he can as little depose me as 
the 4uke^* he Iffiows also who the old Lanbek is — ^liis enemy.' Tf we 
accept thp place^ he farther , calculates that we shall be despised by all 
wlmwieh wnat ie right. The father provincial consul, people would be- 
to tM^k how the son came to be counsellor of expedition; the pM 
mao did not pHrcliase the situation from hipa, and the Jew, it is 
known,, giyes nothing without a great profit in gold* or secret «[upport, 
consaq^entit rfiau be considered to have gone over to the man of 
power.^ thinks he the people wUI judge, and he has aete# eight 
cfeveriy, M, hn^ d^s #M>t know m altogethe*’* Heaven be praised, I 
still knw of, a whl^eby wo i%y xnateWn the Conftdimce of better 

men, and you yro of expedition I If ^cum- 
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stAnees change, you will ag«Kin be and m^n will know of your 

innocence.” ^ * 

But, father,** said the young man, In amazement, " your appointment 
is steady as a rock; but mine? How long will it be still until cironm- 
stances change?” * 

" Son,** answered the old mtn, not without emotion, ** you see how this 
country is distracted to ItA very centre; do you think it can always be 
thus? Believe me, before spring comes upon it, it must be different: 
worse it never can be, but better. Believe me, and trust in God.” 

(CHAPTER vin 

Wliile old Lanbek spake thus, endeavouring to inspire his son with 
confidence, the house-bell rang loudly, and an officer entered the room, 
whom th6 consul hastened to meet. Wb^n any one looked upon the 
dark red countenance, the bold and hardy features, the small though 
sliarj) eyes of this man, he might easily understand that the report of 
the most daring resolution and almost fabulous heroism, shown by him 
under Duke Alexander and Prince Eugene, were indeed believable 

son, the once SiCtUfery,** said the elder Lanbek, Colonrt Von 
Roder, with whose name ai least you are already acquainted ” 

“ How could I not?” answered Gustavus, bowing. Wlien our troops 
spoke of Malplaquet and Peterwardein, this name was mentioned always 
among the first and most distinguished ” 

** Too much honour for an old man who did only his dutgf/ replied tfie 
colonel “ But, consul, what say you to this, that the Jew has now laid 
hold of us even in our profession? I come to you solely to ask, shall I, 
or shall I not?** 

** How must T understaiul this?” said the consul, surprised. " Edd^, 
no over hasty attempt *’ ^ 

Hiat is exactly it,** exclaimed the other, stamping upon the floor; 

“ my honour and the honour of the whole corps is insulted. I hate, at 
the desire of this dog, been obliged against all right and reason to cashier 
one of my ablest officers, and until 1 do this to-morrow, I am out of the 
service.” ^ » 

You say so, colonel?” readied the elder Lanbek, while he beckoned 
to his son to place a chair. Bit down; you may be still in your first 
passion.” ^ 

“ My regimeiit was on service yesterday and is to-day,” continued the 
other, quickly; “ a person was last night brought from tJm masquerade 
to the guard-house, by express /ominand of the Jew, Witn an order to 
watch him closely, but to have no other communication with him. This 
morning Captain Reelzingen mounted guard at an early hour, he found 
a prisoner in the officer’s room, of wliom nothing was said in the order, 
anJIbnly think — ink about Iwilf an hour the minister himself came, turned , 
the captrin out^of tine room, secretly examined the prisoner in the guafd^ 
house, then ^<|uitted J^im, and again commanded the captain to have’' no 
intercourse with him, made him give him his word of honour-r*4te kn 
officer of the to^krd, and made him give his word-^not to mention th^ 
name of the pnscMi*. Has it then leotne to this, that Wery passing ^ew 
may eoxnmand ns9 1 must cashier the officer; my honour detnands that 




for I h» I *S^Vst beatir tny- 
fB" me my'pcgtej** , 

^ w $ii|jf!S' 8pe06k of the eoloaeJ, had Oett- 

0 j^t^ehazi^ looks fml of meaoiog. 

is mo'iJe crafty than we iiiikgliied/* said the fitther, 
irk^n he Had cooeMed— -thos shown bjLthh <mlondi that the tmp Was 
^ 0 laid {or him. Who think yon waa^’fl^d pnaonerf There-4ook at 
a; my eon waa placed in your ^ard-house last night!** 

The colonel retreated in astonishment^ and so great was his displeasure 
at ^e inyasion of his military rights, that he could not help castbg an 
iuyoluntaiy dark look at the youth. But when the elder Lanbek con- 
tinu^^ and related to hiip how he himself was the cause Of this occurrence, 
and now strangely other things happened, when he showed him more 
closely the complicated plans pf the minister, Colonel Boder sprang &om 
chair. • ^ 

“ Well, my old friend,^’ said he, with a voice of motion, ^ the Consul, 

ifl^at be persecutes and hates me, is finally of n0 ftnportdnee. General 
^msbihgen is guilty of this; he never liked me; but as for you, ^ he 
br^k your neck, or may 1 never be liaved I Actuary ! you must 
take ^ a position; there is no further doubt about this, for your fkther 
cniu no longer prosper ^n his oftice; and moreover, our fate and our re- 
))lgion depend upon the game. 1 will go to the duke and speak to him, 
it should cost me my life.’* 

^ That you shall npt do, colonel,” said the old man, with emphasis 
and seriousness.'* Head this letter, sent to us from Wurtsburg, and 
tell me whether you will still venture to go and speak to the duke.” 

The colonel took tne pajper in his hand, and began to read; tbe more 
he read, the more did his features become disturbed, Until, in utter 
jlhskemenl^ and with eyes sparkling in anger, be looked at the old man, 
and let hju^arms fall 

*f Ifa^her.’* said the younger Lanbek, first looking at the old man and 
embarrassm^t — “ father, you here make me the 
;wimss a aeane at which, perhaps, it hdii been better X Was not pre- 
l;ipU8t in a distorted manner take up a part which does not suit 
* me^ I Wve been named a counsellor of expedition, and I know not 
t must not refuse the place, though to accept it makes 'me seem a 
^ lilMi in ^ eyes pf the world, and still 1 know not ifhyt ^dngs go on in 
i^ven in my lather’s house, which are hiaoen frmn me, aud 
Colonel von Hbder, you pereiuade me not to 
I which dishonours my father’s name; from you I think 
;U(0w the reasons why Jf should not do sOt” 
ows he is in the right 1*^ exclaimed Ruder, while he looked 
mtk ” 1 do not kndw, consul, why you did hot ilfjs 
bat if you wRl not open hiS eyes, 1 will i^AV 
_ bkmise I know how painful it iito be half iifttee 
mi W be aide only to grutbAt tlte o^paft.” 

be ^ithert down it 

^ A thingi cithji bdtbre, 8 hiis only bM from 

%r WW pab^d pnr 
Hi W diltImilihM tuen. ^ X 

do Aoji' faa)i beffitO liWt^ tibe 
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ihw yma' r^» Al«;pp4f r. * |1>M1 say l» I 

tir4 mii3|L ibw fuS^y; P|iiic<>^l 


^ ^ ^ .ifl^^k mutir 

mured at hia master, he is a hraifS hiiiMlL aud ^ftei: Pi^uce^j^eiie, per- 
hs^s the 9rst gezie^l ef the th^w; M i^e regimep;^ of ihe ff 
the camp or the euemjry not for the state, ne regards tha ^otetiiment^ 
of ths Wle country, as he calls it, somewhat too muclflike 
is to say# he looks fist heyond/t, and allows others to look after ftt’* 
^Thts little connl^ir^jeSft^med the colonel, bitterly — "this 
Wurtemberg ! The old sSyiog is true, that if we ga^e ourselvJs ti^dble, 
iteouidjaever be destroyed] but we shall see. If iteontii/ues thusi-dy ws 
are designe^y ruined by the sale of offices, by the insults to the good, 
by the of the lowest— if our strength is sucked out of us te 

the last eattremity^r—-” 

" In short, my friend,” continued the old miln, it cannot be thuTs for 
everj it cannot even become better by degrees, for there are already five 
rascals sitting with us in the provinces, who have not once said to 
IfiielveS, ^Ood he vrilfc us,’ AU offices are for sale, or saleable to 1;he 
creatures of Shss: it can only be worse But, there are two parties 

— those who say, *It must become different,’ and the other, that is 
Siisa, the base Jew, Qenem Romchingen, the most refined of thh^e 
fellows, Hallwachs, yoUr new colleague, Metz, and some others f^om the 
conntry^ We know yfhat they wisn, and that is nothing less than to 
abolish entirely rauh^ in society as well as the diet ” 

" And it is to be deplored,” said Eoder, " that the duke in his genero- 
sity IS so beset, that he is satisfied with it all They tell him that the 
country may be broken up in respect to classes, that t)^ people fnurmur 
about the proymoes, and now he has resolved to do awhy with tlie infifti- 
tutu tike a body of invalids, generously to relieve the country of the 
yearly oqit of representatives, and to reign aloue ” 

*'^owi do 1 comprehend rightly 1” exclaimed young Lanbek "Ajcc 
we to be robbed of our last protection against the ill-will or false Viei^ 
of a master 7 Is such a state fully perceived? It (jpnnot be possible that 
the duke Ivas pledged himself' to tins, in what way could he venJbre to 
do so? Do you tiimk, colonel, that the soldier of Wurtemberg will iJius 
suppress his own rights?” ' * 

“ Here are tlie houndl,” replied ilie colonel, while ho looked at a letter^ 
who will hunt the chased game to their places.” ^ 

" Only listen to me qmetly,” said the consul *^^The duke is ternbly 
deceivedi he thinks it w8l only cost him a word, that cl^es will mo 
ionger have a j^ace, and then that all hearts will fiv to him. In this 
way have th^^ow u^d (ieneral Romchingp Wked over, but titey 
know us better, gnd arO aware that there is violence in #e step. 
is a to tihe Arijh^hop^of Wurzburg, written by General 
chlugoUt^'^-Soine umafu^^ to be resolved upon for the good of 
laufih but (fche troopa fStnot be depended upon; therefore the imop 
nk^ld 10^^ that the troops of the French circle, on a certain 4f(fV 

boundaries * He has written m the alma 
{ the empire in Upper Swahi^'’ .. ' 

,ph^ 1 ^ of the duke?” asked young . 

, utteiM^ the bt^m It fans not been saidt 

th4^ir ^ 
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and a0cou4<Nl the pulpit^ they woi^d mike usPatholicek You are aiuas^ed; 
yoa l>rQl believe this. * Xhw will not do it for the eake of religion, 
but because it will bind the Whpj> and the iTpper $wabians to their 
eaueej or perhaps they imagine it will please tlie duke if they can reform 
thu^ith in twenV'-four hours, as they would reform our ancient rights *’ 

•^^It cannot; it must not be*” exclaimed the young man — "to over- 
throw the pillars of our happiness and oifr prosperity at one blow! It 
is iptpos^ble; the duke will not suffer this/’ 

He knows ^lot, and flunks not, that they have so much in view/* said 
'^the colonel, " his fame is too dear to him to be stained thus, but if it 
happens without the guilt feceiuing too remarkable, 1 fear he will not 
restore the old system With what object do you think the Jew talked 
yesterdays edict out of lain? It is this which is to protect him in the 
scarcely conceivable case of the duke being roused against these true 
and devoted counsellors, who thus lay unlimited power at Lis feet, and 
plant a crobicr in the cathedAil ” 

" And you will struggle against them,” asked Oustavus, anxiously, 
yet somewhat doubtfiilly 

^ Struggle together or pcrisli,” said the old man. " Who is leagued 
with us, you must not know just yet, it is sufficient for you to be aware 
that they are the worthiest of the nobles, and the most estimable of the 
citizens We would implore the protection of the emperor, but circum- 
stances are unfavourable for this, the time is too short to tarr} with 
round-about ways townids lam, and moreover the <luke has been a 
poi^erful suppoit since the last wai we sJiould be refiised There le- 
mains dothing for us tveept ” 

"We must,” said the colonel, com ageousl} and lesolutcly — " we must 
play the anticipator They ha\c appointed St Joseph’s day, the 19th of 
as the fixed tune, but some days before this we must take the 
enemy of the countiy piisoner, move our faithful bands to Stuttgart, in 
order to coil the country people to oux aid, and when anived thfie, 
take anew the oath of alkgiance and fealty to the duke, and show hiin 
updn the brink of what a fearful abyss botlw he and we stand Then he 
is a birave soldier, and a man of honoui , he will blush at the disgrace 
into which these wretches would lead him ” 

* asked the younger Lanbek, “ where will the duke be whUe 

yCfja Wow up this fearful lume?” 

It is exactly this which forces us to be in haste,” replied the colonel^ 
" they have persuaded him to travel next month to inspect the fortresses 
at ahd ThilMpaburg, that thus the> imiy reform behind his back 
He leay«^ on the eleventh, the adjutants aie already named who ere to 
aeeompHtny him, and if I may venture tt say so with such a train, and 
so vmm ^nd so loudly es this journey is talked of, I fear that the whole 
affair is a ^deception, and that the duke will not pass the frontiers*” 

" Yon now know our plans,” said the old man to his sou, " be active 
and pmdent One word too mnch may betray all; therefore^ as is cus- 
tomaiy with us, place your hfnd in that of your father and this hv«vc 
man, and swear to us to be secret*” 

I swear*^ said Lanbek, in a firm voice, though be >yas pale, and his 
l<fek was Ids and the oolonri pressed him to their 
and greeted hlnf as one Of 4 
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In omnibus rebus sin^Iari fuit prudoutia et mdustria. Nasn et Agrieola solsrSf 
ot reipublicae pentus, et juris conbu]tus,ct piobabdis orator^ et cupidissimiis ut^ei'a^ 

2 um t\iit .” — de Catone^ iiL 

It has been ordained by Providence,” says Johnson, ‘‘ that no indi- 
vidual should be of such importapce as to cause, by hfs retirement* or 
death, any chasm in the world.” Whether the final cause of this be to 
hinder ua from tyrannising over one another,” as the great moralist 
suggests, or rather to prevent men from that idolatry of superior abili- > 
ties, elevated rank, and vast power in their lellow-men, which is so apt 
to seduce them from a due recognition of the chiinia, and a due depend- 
ence on the care, of the Almighty, or to secure some still more important 
end in the discipline of the race, we shalf not stop here to inquire. The 
remark we have quoted is a just one, and the provision which it specifies 
is one not more confirmed by fact, than wisely and benevolently adapted 
to the interests of the race. A “ chasm in the world” would be a tear- 
ful and irreparable catastrophe, the consequences of which would be too 
tremendous to be suspended on anything so fragile as the life of a man. 

But whilst this is wisely ordained, on the one hand, it is no less 
wisely ordained, on the other, that the decease of men who have occu- 
pied a large place in the public e}e, and on whom great interests con- 
nected with the public wclfaie have been suspended, should be calcu- 
lated to arrest geiural attention, to pioduce for a season a pause in 
the hurrying stream of life, and summon those ho arc borne along in 
its headlong and impetuous current to*those exercises of reflection which 
such are so apt to neglect, but which arc so profitable, not to say n(;cfts- , 
sary, for all. By such events, especially when they occui unexpectedly, 
or amid circumstances ol a peculiarly affecting^ nature, iften are con- 
strained to feel how vain and uncertain arc all things here be|pw— to 
learn “ what shadows v\ e ifre and what shadow s we pursue”— to remem- 
ber that man has been made tor something calmer, and grander, and 
more enduring than aught this troubled and transitory scene exhibits-^ 
and, in the wiser mood which such considerations in&jtire, to turn tbeir 
hearts to Him who is the alone ll^nchangeable, an^ in wliose protection 
and blessing alone we can implicitly confide. 

Of late, the lesson*" of this kind which have boon read out from high 
places to the people of these realms have been numerous and solemn. 
Of those regal spirits who, during the past half century, have secured: the 
confi<lance or commanded the^iomage of the community, how few remain 
to us! How suddenly and how quickly of late they have followed each 
other into the land ot shadows! I)eath lias entered into our palaces, and 
swept off our foremost yien. Their thrones are empty, and as yet we 
know not by whdm they are to be filled. Whilst the procession of the 
(:fraat Onosis thus passing within the veil, it behoves us, who still stand 
without, to receive the admonitory impression which such solemnities 
are fitted to produce, to cease fronUman whose ^breath is in hts nostriis,” 
and, laying our hande upon the altar, to lift up our eyes in tfustfal doofi- 
dence to ilito who livetb and abideth for ever* * " 
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Of thode Wjtd hftve recejithr gpjie frAm fmny were in advttneed 
li% m the course of ijAture. It hat now pleased Provi- 

de^ ^ iWiove from us one in whm the nation expected to find a Wise 
Ottd patriotic csoun^Ilor for nmny years yCt to cOme. In the maturity 
of M expcriehocfj in the aenith of his fame, with recruited healthi and 
wiifi mental vigour unimpaired, the greatest statesman of the age has 
been suddenly cub down* Whilst the natidh was waiting for him to re** 
same thaepost from which, a short while Since, he rather retired than 
driven, Sii^ Bobert Peel has unexpectedly been summoned from all 
sublunary pursuits, and, so far as earth is concerned, has ceased to be 
numbered amongst things that arc. 

The inteUigence of this event came upon the nation with startling 
impressiveness. An unlfer^al feeling of awe, followed by one of sin- 
cere regret, has passed through all ranks of tlie community. No 
ste^tnan of these times — not even Canning — has carried to the grave 
so latge a measure of the re&pect and grateful sorrow of the people. 
Men of every class have vied with each other in the homage they 
have paid to his memory. His ancient political antagonists have 
been foremost to give utterance to his eulogy, whilst those who have 
boon tmined in liis school have felt that, as yet, their only eulogy 
could be their tears. The iiighcst honour the nation can bestow upon 
her glorious dead, has been placed at the option of his family, and de- 
clmedi only because they knew it to be the wish of the deceased that 
his remalo^^ should be conveyed without pomp to their final resting-place 
in the country. In many of the larger towns of England, bonoum 
hardly Ibss than thowj rendered to royalty have been paid to his me- 
tnmy* Even foreign nations have offered him unusual tokens of re- 
spect; and if there be some who fhink ^ey have cause to dislike his 
^ n^e for the measures he was the means of passing through Parliament, 
ilm have as yet refrained from giving apy utterance to their dislike, 
and porbapsiia their hearts are ready to admit at least this much, that, 
if ho ypo not so good as they could have wished, the country could have 
boltei^ spared letter man. « 

,The late Sir Bobert Feel was the son of a man who was the architect 
of his own fortune — truly, the architect, and not merely thebuiUer. The 
fifthly of this remarkable man were spent amidst ciroumstauees not 
favourable^ for the development of an aspiring ambition or an 
Oljlterjpfisin&geaius. The son of a small farmer, at a time when tmall 
woj^ even a less enlightened part of the communiiy than they are 
nOW^i yohlhfnl energies were employed in the cramping drudgery of 
the ^ ^ homestead. In a small way, too, he was entirusted 
witk iws^haibilittes of trafto; and wft have conversed with persons 
who tJWfembored his driving into Blackburn of a morning, in» charge of 
thp groduoo of the farm, for which that town oflfeted a convenieiit 
maribk under the unpolished exterior of a Lancashire peasant^ 
ikm elements of a great mercantile genius, ^fiis idiosyncrasy 
was of tjbe geaupm Lancashire type — shrewd, vigorous, Jageiiiotigy^and 
at the same tipe enterprising and boIA Perhs^ his mmA talents 
were evtm than those of ^ more accomplished sons oemaittly 
they ihe mm trade, at a tinm then & 

wpi rushing np has sinoeattalnn^' under the 
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vourable influence of sucowinr^ discovetiee inj«i9,chiti4ry,hc speedily rose 
to sho^fo^most place anmg bis competitors^ abd in incredilily short 
time realised a princely fortune. Late hi Hfe^ he ehtered Birliameiit» 
where he distinguished himself hy his good sense and business abiuttes. 

A steady adherent of the Tory party, he enjoyed no small influence wi^h 
Pitt and the other chiefs of liiat party; and, in reward of his faithful 
and aUe support, he was ereat!^ a baronet. He died in 1830^ at the 
age of eighty, and was succeeded in his title, and a large |)ortion of his 
immense property, by his eldest son, the distingmshed individual Whose 
loss the country now deplores. 

Destined by his father for a political life, Sir Robert was educated 
first at Eton, and afterwards at Oxford, at both of which places he dis- 
tinguished himself by his orderly behaviour^ his patient diligence, his 
correct taste, and his* scholarly achievements. At Oxford he took his 
degree amidst the highest honours, in botj^ classics and mathematics. 
No Aooner was this accomplished, than his father, in 1 809, had him 
brought into Parliament as member for Cashel, whilst he was little 
more than twenty-one years of age. 

The House of Commons became thenceforward the arena of his 
life. For more than forty years, he was a member of it, an<l took 
an active part in all the great questions which came to be discussed 
in it during that period: in some of the greatest he appeared as the 
leading spirit in the debate. He had not sat long in it until he 
proved himself an able speaker, and, what was better, a laborious and 
sagacious worker. Tliis led to his speedily finding his way to office. 
In 1811, he was appointed Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
under the Pewval administration. In 1 8 1 2, he was made Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland — an office whiMi he held with much advantage to the 
country till 1818. After remaining out of office for nearly four ycarsv 
he in 1822 became Secretary of State for the Home Department, and 
a member of the Cabinet which had the late Lor^ Londonderry at its 
head. In this place, he continued during the Liverpool administration ; 
but, on the accession of Cathiing, he was one of those who refused to 
take office under that distinguish^ statesman. At the close of Canning’s 
brief but brilliant Premiership, Peel returned in 1828 to the office of ^ 
Home Secretary under the Duke of Wellington, andTield that post 
daring the difficult times which preceded the dissolution of the Tory 
government in 1830. Hitherto, his political career had bomeithe aspect 
of devoted adherence to Toryism ; but, on accepting office under the 
Duke of Wellington, he entered upon a course in which the influence 
of a dif%rent set of principles came to be apparent. As far back, indeed, 
as 182^1; even whilst opposing t^e Catholic claims, he had indicated that 
it was with*some misgivings, and no small regret, that he felt hitn$elf 
oonstiSMUed to that course. “ I can,” said he, most conscientiously 
assure tl^e House that w/esult of this debate can give me unqualified 
satisfooti^i* t am! of course, bound to wish that the opinions which 1 
h«mes|ly may prevail; but their prevalence must still be mingled 
with nt the disappointment which 1 know that the success of siicb 
opinion# must entntt on a large portion of my feUpw^subjeots ” 9e who 
could thus apeak had but Htite to overcome in tlm way of mete ‘ 

fbeiying, when Jbe saw timteixwiimstnno^ tendered it intposslw 
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tp witbbfild tliij claims pf tlm jCathblici^ • It is «J&o, tlmt lie 

who oi!^ thus speak had c^aa^d to be, if ho over really had heeo^ * 
thoropgliKgoiBg adhoi'ent of Toryism — an advocate of cla$8-lo^slatiou 
despiser of tlie feelings and claims of those who were not of the 
|>t:ivileged order. Here wds the adinissioti of the principle, t^at the 
lyishes and expectations of the people wefo not only something not to 
be alto^ther overlooked or scorned by th^r rulers, hut that their weight 
was su3i, that nothing but a stern conviction that the course to be pin> 
lued was the right one, could justify a Icgiblator in occasioning dib- 
appointment to any large body of the nation. The influence of this 
principle, operating secretly but surely on Peel’s mind, gradually 
loosened any hold wliich the old unmitigated Toryism of the Fitt school 
may have had upon Inifi, and made his subsequent career progressively 
advantageous to his country. Whilst a member of the Wellington ad* 
ministration, he but feebly opposed the bill of Lord John Russell for the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, and himself introduced, and'man- 
fully carried through* the bill lor the removal of the Catholic Disabilities. 

As yet, however, he did not see his way to adopt the expedient of a 
reform in the representation of the people in Parliament; hence be went 
out qf office \rhen it became apparent that such a measure would be 
demanded by the country, and continued to offer to the Reform Bill of 
the Grey administration a persevering and able, though not factious, 
opposition* On the passing of that bill, however, he immediately 
acoepted^it as irrevocable, and set himself to reconstruct his party on the 
of the altered constitution of the House of Commons. The death 
of Earl Spencer having afl'orded the king a pretext for dismissing his 
Whig minister^, Sir Robert Peel w^as summoned fiom Rome, whither 
he had gone with his family, in Ihe c#irbe of a continental tour, and 
^Cimusanded to lorm an administration. 

lie had now reached the summit of political power in Britain, and 
the same libilities had displayed themselves whilst he w^as in 

subordinate offices, shone forth with increasing brilliancy now that he 
bad the chief control of affairs. It sood became apparent, also, that, 
though he lemained a Conservative, his heart was more bent upon the 
welfare of his country than upon the triumjih or stability of his party. 
But his positidh in the House was not yet sufficiently strong to enable 
him to retain his pjace, and accordingly his administration at this time 
l^ted for a few months. 

^ In 1839, he was again Prime Minister for a still shorter period, the 
&IUOIIS Bedchamber Plot having compelled him to relinquish the reins 
almost os soon as he had grasped them. In the meantime, howeter, 
circuibStaneea were arranging themselves to render his accession to 
pwer inevitable. Rightly or wrongly, justly or unjustly, a general 
impression bad gone abroad unfavourable to the Whig administration; 
it was accused of administrative incapacity, ^nd in the summer of 1839 
Sii^ libber t Peel led on an attack which ended id the resig^tjon of 
Lord Melbourne, and placed km once more at the bead bf affairs* 
Meanwhite, too^ the Conservative patty had been busy in the Registra ^ 
tion Courts^ and on dissolution of Parliament Jn the that 

year, a new vMwmi to the Houae a large 

to support th# JM. Sir Robert's power wa» as 
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jpeAl a$*Hte jiosition was digofii^dd. ’ Vtiih^ th«a confldeiice of the crown, 

% 4^ot)i|iolLi)ding raajorfly in both Hoii4»^si of Legislature, and something 
liko otffrts bianoh^ fiotn the country to prescritw what he thought best 
for the evils under which it groaned, no British minitfter could have 
wished for more to enable him to wield with effect the energies 
government. Happily this gijeat power was not abused* Begardless 
of the claims of party, resolved to sacrifice nothing that conce|fned the 
welfare of the community, either to the lust of popularity pr a desire foj* 
the favour of the gi*eat, the Premier 8(‘t liimself to deal manfully and 
honestly with the exigencies of the country, and to devise such measures 
as its interests demanded. He rose to the full conception of the dignity 
of his position as the minister not of a paity, but of his sovereign and 
the nation The principle which he laid down in introducing his Corn 
aUd Tariff Bill of 1842, that “ the only protection which could be vin- 
dicated was that which consisted with the^j^clfare of all classes of the 
community,” showed that he had at length reached the conviction which 
should be the ruling conviction of every governor of a free nation. 

“ The Welfare of all classes of the community” became thenceforward 
the motto and the aim of his public activity. 

He continued in office, with a brief intermission, till the summer of 
f846, when, having established the principle of free trade by the aboli- 
tion of the Corn Laws, he finally letired from office, not unwillingly 
yielding to the force of a coalition which had been formed against him 
in the House of Commons — a coalition of Whigs, covetous 6f powder 
they have never been competent to us<*, and of '1 cries, mad with i3?senf- 
merit against the man who had wstripped them of the power they never 
possessed without abusing. In taking farewell of office at this time, ho 
uttered these memorable word^(lL“I sliall leave a name execrated by 
every monopolist who clamours for protection, becau'^c it conduces tor 
his own individual benefit; but it maybe that 1 shall leave a name 
sometimes ri'mcfttbered with expressions of good-will in the* abodes of 
tho-jc whose lot it is to labour, and to earn their daily bread bjs the 
sweat of the brow, when thfcy shall recruit their exhausted strength 
with abundant and untaxed food, the sweeter because it is no longer 
leavened with the sense of injustice.” ^femora ble words ! which the 
multitudes of hard-handed artisans, who daily bt^sieged fiis abode with 
their solicitous inquiries, when the intelligence had gone forth that his 
life was in danger, showed to be of true augury. % * ^ 

Sir Robertas conduct, since he thus retired, has been not the least 
noble part of his public life. With a generosity that has seldom if ever 
been pao^Ueled, he has no| only forborn to oppose, but has readily aided, 
by his {ilwerful support those vrtiose opposition had tended to oust him 
from power, • This conduct his country has known how to appreciate, 
and it h|ut surrounded the close of his illustrious career with a reputa»^ 
tion splendid and S{>otlo$s as ever gathered around the exit of any 
British Btutesman. * 

Th6 talents of Sir Robert Peel were such as pre-eminently fitted him 
for t^s'^llpfabre in which it was his destiny to move. Ilia mind was 
in its enst and tendency* His highest capacities wore 
of an wiKiiniatmiive order* He was distincti vtily and pecuyarly a man M 
bosinea^ whose otrongth lay in adjusting measures to circumstatiMijf^nd 
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exp^ie^ils ^ He^was not ;given to nljat^et theorising, or 

to nhilfejfeio itivestigadotti ' His eyes looked felearljT! niid siarply nt 
things, idt there w^is no apeciiktion'* in them, 
hi|mAln categories; and, of the matters ranging under these in the 4e- 
pkrtiwent of polities, he was a consummate master. ^ ' 

iSndowed with a naturally vigorous understanding, which. h*ld: been 
earefhUy cultivated, he entered on public life pre^red to grapple ftR^Uh 
its moat diffi(;ult questions, knd to obtain a familiarity with its most Com- 
plicated details. His powers of observation were great; his memory 
was ftithful and retentive ; his capacity for patient toil has seldom been 
surpassed: lie was at once cautious and decided; ?uid few men have 
equalled him in the calm comprehensiveness with which he weighed all 
the details of a case, or in the perspicacity with which he descried the 
fit and necessary action by which the demands of the case w'cre to be 
met. His knowledge of a^airs was copious and exact beyond that of 
most men. With the commercial interests and relations of the country, 
he was s^iecially conversant, immensely more so than most of the party 
to which in the early ])art of his career he belonged. 1 he philosophy 
of traffic — the laws that I’egulate the interchange of commodities— the 
cond^ons under which trade becomes moat prosperous for the country 
-^the principles by which a representative currency may be most safely 
and advantageously regulated; these and kindred subjects he had 
studied, if not- in every instance justly, yet always carefully and com- 
prehensively. He understood such topics much lietter, we venture to 
say, tJban he understood questions of general politics or international 
law. Wo doubt if he ever thoroughly comprehended the Catholic 
Emancipation question as a question in political science. We doubt if 
he ever thoroughly understood the phi^lsophy of the Jieform Bill. But 
•novnan could suppose for a moraent that he was not peidbctly master ot 
the Currency question, or that even Cobden himself was inore entirely 
familiar w^th ail the grounds, advantages, and bearings of the abolition 

of tkie Corn Laws. . , i i 

With these qualifications, he could not but secure a high pm<^ in the 
respect of such a body as the Hous^ of Commons, where talents for buw- 
iiess always command an homage proportionate to the dutiful conviction 
livhich the House has, on the one hand, that it exists for the purpose oi 
tif^tisucting the buciness of the nation, and its painful consciousimsa, on 
rike bthe#5 of a general incapacity for grappling with such sul^ec^. But 
talents wen6 not those of a mere business man ; nor was it to these 
alt^ne that he owed his great influence in the House. He was wcU 
known to be a man of extensi\ e attainments iiv literature ; and his taste in 
the fine arts was attested by the magAficent gallery he had oollected, 
and bf which alL’Europe has heard. In parliamentary oratory, there 
were few who could rival him — ^few who could so dearly state acasa^ 
few who could do plausibly defend a project— few who could with equal 
ease; calthn^, and good temper, explain away or hullify the arguiuei^ts 
of all ad^i^y— and perhaps not one who could (when he chose) sp^k 
sd fldkily, ahd Wthk^jch apparent openness, without, do leaUtjy^oom- 
mitting httof io ^m%\e particOlar. His unblemished p^ya|a|hajac- 
also kad ife fori^ m secular assembly js the of jqrjiat 

W qui orator, vmm bonuih 
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0};^rteT6)«ed ne futUTum quti^pi oiatoiN^ia Ibonum/f jnaore con^ 

iS]^€UOiia than in the BHti«h ilou@e of Commons. Nor was his social 
position or his groat wealth without its influence upon the House, the 
members of which have ever shown themselves singularly susceptible of 
influences of this sort; whilst the melodious, persuasiye tones of his 
voi^ his gentlemanly bearing, and the genuinely English cast of his 
dOUntenanUe, gave an additional charm to bis address, and an aiigment- 
ed force to his hold upon his audience. He was ^ne of those speakers to 
whom the assembly he had to address seemed, for the time at least, to ror 
sign itself, with a sort of quiet faith. When he arose to address it, the 
House did not stir itself up, as for one of Brougham's flashing and stimur 
lating orations — nor compose itself for languid enjoyment, as when Mac- 
aulay used to roll over it his sonorous periods — hor put itself in an atti- 
tude of fidgetty expectation, as when Disraeli is about to scatter his 
sp&ih:!lng saixjasms — nor arrange itself into^ semblance of patient defe^ 
rcnce, as when Lord John Russell rises to nammer out one of his dis- 
jointed, but withad vigorous, harangues. No; whep Sir Robert was on 
bis legs, the House assumed the appearance of a company of orderly 
schoolboys, respectfully listening to their master, in the most absolute 
faith that what he was saying to them, whether they understood it or 
not, was all quite right and sound. It was really marvellous how he used 
to lead the Commons, and with what forgiving faith they returned to his 
management, even after repeated experience that his fluent and plausible 
talk had not always been intended to illuminate or convince. It was a 
Striking instance of the mighty power which well-ordered speech| when 
accompanied with knowledge and sustained by integrity, is capable of 
exercising over the minds of men. 

As a politician, Sir Robert Fiel, to be judged of fairly, must be judged 
of, those acts of his public life in which he exercised an originating, 
power. For these alone can he be held fully responsible. In the earlier 
part of his career only a few such can be pointed opt. At tlfkt time his 
position was subordinate, and he was implicated with a party to ^hose 
service early associations, lidrediiary ties, and official obligations con- 
spired tC enslave him. Under such' circumstances, he was hardly a free 
agent ; at any rate, the measures of which he was, under such circum- ^ 
stances, the advocate, cannot be always regarded as wlia't Lis judgment 
and fei^ngs, left to themselves and operating spontaneously, would have 
induced him to adopt. The great discrepancy between his lariier and^ 
later opinioDS seems to favour this, for it can be accounted for satisfac- 
torily, we think, only on the supposition that the former were due to 
his pai^^ whilst the latter belonged to himself. The truth is, we be- 
Ueto; tfet from the first he waj divided between tlje tendencies of his 
ow'ti naturak disposition and the tendencies which education, example, 
and habit had impressed upon him. There were in him the natural man 
and the artifleial man ; and the two were contrary the one to the. othe^. 
For a while the latW prevailed ; but gradually, as judgment matured, 
as expexience was enlarged, as knowledge was increased, and as pow^r 
brouj^t it at once a deeper sense of responsfoility and greafor 
libei% 4 f^ a^ former asserted successfully his rights,, and 

ditjally aiskttmed the supneinacT* it was then that Sir Robert Peei 
before his country sane really waa; and it is by what he did fo w|s lw» 
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tJTBe eh$|*i^ter that he naMS^ be (diiefly judg-ed of % those whom he has 
left as it is by this he will, be judged of by posterity. 

Genfihiug our view to those measui’es of which Sir Boberi may fairly 
‘ b® as the author or responsible promoter, there can be no doubt 

that his country owes to him as deep a debt of gratitude lus she owes to 
any statesman who has presided over her interests since the Bevo|ation. 
I'he Coryphajiis of Law Beform, the founder of an, effective systeua of 
Police, file author of a i^olfd basis on which our Monetary and Financial 
intci*ests might rest, the restorer of civil equality to Christians of all re-, 
ligious denominations, and the liberator of the mighty commercial ener- 
gies of the empire by the establishment of the principle of Free Tirade — 
the departed statesman’s services to his country have been such as en- 
title him to the highest' honours that can be rendered to his memory. 
Nor whilst his country remembers these invaluable services, will she 
forget that to serve her for Jier own sake was ever with Sir Bobert Peel 
the crowning end of his exertions. He was not one of those who serve 
their country that their country may in turn aggrandise them. His was 
a pure and disinterested patriotism. Wealth he needed not to seek — 
noivsy applause he disdained to cater for^ — the honours of rank he mag- 
naniiJipnsly refused. 'Jo retain his place in the assenibly of the Com- 
mons of England, and to serve his country, in place or out of it, as he 
best might, was the summit of his ambition. The sentiment of the great 
Roman orator might have been his motto: — Nihil cx omnibus rebus 
humanisest praeclarius aut praestantius q uam de Republica bene mereri.*' 
It was a wise, as well as a noble ambition. TJie name which he has 
carried with him from the cradle to the grave will go down to posterity 
as one of the great historical names of his country, and it would have 
been a pitiable, a suicidal exchange, hadl^lie bartered it for any title he 
might have assumed. The Sovereign may bestow rank ; the People 
alone can confer glory. 

Besides bis devotion to politics, Sir Robert Peel found time to attend 
to tb<i*pursuits of literature, to the furtherance of science, and to the plea- 
sures of art. No minister ever deserved better of literary men and 
artists than he. With a sincere and intelligent appreciation of their 
^ pursuits, he had also a deep sympathy with tlieir struggles and priva- 
tions. From tlie resources of his own wealth, he munificently encou- 
raged their exertittfis; and, as the dispenser of the public bounty, he 
caused it if) flow liberally in their direction. To him the nation owes 
it, that the pension-list hears the names of some of its mpst gifted mem- 
bers, and that resources which used to be squandered on nameless indi- 
viduals, fo whom the country owed nolliing, are now, in some measure, 
at least, made to benefit those whose vS'orks have conferred a glory on 
the age, and carried instruction and enjoyment to the firesides of thou- 
sands. Southey, Wordsworth, Montgomery, Tytler, Macculloch, Ten- 
nyson, Somerville, Faraday, owe the pensions they enjoyed, or still e^i- 
joy, to his selection ; and not a few of the families of ‘men of' genius have 
been rescued froip penury by his prompt and judicious care. 

In private life, the character of Sir Robert was without a stain* Cor- 
rect and eq^uitable in ^11 his dealings, and tonsideVatjil as a land-, 

lord, geneiWji^ a ms^ter, be enjoyed the confidence and of all 
Ins dependenls* Tho coidnoss which sttafigers sometiibes cotuplained 
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of in his mannerB, had no existence within th^e parrower circle of social 
and domestic life. He was a faithful and cordial fnend,,a kind and 
watchful parent, a true and affectionate husband. The noble compli- 
ment which Lady Peel has paid to his memory, in declining to be made 
a peeress, choosing to carry with her to the grave the name of her hus- 
band, shows how justly she appreciated, and how much she was worthy 
of, his love. * 

A national monument has been decreed to Ms memory. In ioinme- 
momtion of his abilities and his- worth, of his wide-spread 'fame, and of 
the benefits conferred by his measures on his country, it might bear the 
following words — often quoted, but never more appropriately than as 
applied to him — 

^ ClARUM ET VKNER\B1LE NollEN 
GiE^NTinuS, ET MULTUM NOSTIIJS PUODERAT tJRBl.” 


CUMIENT LlTEilATUHf:. 

Reoenekation. By William Anderson, D.I). Glasgow: Jackson. 

This is a short treatise on a subject of vast importance. In discuss- 
ing the earlier branches of his subject, Dr Anderson a))pears a little too 
playful; but, when he gets fairly into the theme, he gra]>ples most man- 
fully find most successfully with its great difficulties. The section on 
the Agency” in regeneration is one of clear consecutive thought; logical, 
and powerful argumentation. No man of an able and cultivated mind, 
whatever be bis theological opinions, can turn from this discussion with 
indifference or disgust. He feds that he is in company with one who 
has A mind, and wlio uses it.. * • * 


The Young Man’s Guide against Infidelity, By thtf Rev,. G. 

Mitchell, M. A., LL. I). Edinburgh: Whyte tSr Co. « 

Dr Mitchell goes over a wi<*le field in this volume; and he has suc- 
ceeded in making the discussions on the numerous topics on which he 
touches Avonderfully ample and generally satisfactory. ^ We observe, 
with much pleasure, tluit he has drawn a voice, distinct and full, from 
modern science and the recent discoveries among theiombs and temples 
of Egypt, in favour of the book of our theology and our religion. This 
is a safe guide to young men on those subjects of great and permanent 
interest to which it refers, and in connection with which there are at pre- 
sent SQ^any influences operatin'^ unfavourably upon the youthful mind. 

The Poetical Works of John Struthers, with Autobiography, 

. Two vols. Edinburgh: A. Eullarton Co. 

The name of John fetnith Jrs has not of late been so prominently before 
the public as it was wont to be. Perhaps this is more in accordance 
with thcvwi^ies and feelings of the retiring author. There was a. time 
whenhi|Yersee and emys were in ever} body’s mouth ; and when Joanjm 
Billie ^4 Sir Walter Scott thought it no condescension to admit hini 
to. the. familiarities of friendship. The present publication will reyive 
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tbe merited fame of the^guembl© poet, aud secure him a jdace amouj^ 
the men of talent and gonial temperament who have risen from the body 
of the people. The autobiography, albeit we are not over partial to this 
kind of writing has been to ns a rich treat. There are facts, eventfe, and 
experiences in liis history which bear being put upon record ; and tnese 
are singled out, and traced, and descanted on in a way perfectly unique, 
tt would, perhaps, be too much for us to say, that there does not, 4t times, 
yoze out a little comfortable egotism ; but we are sure of this, that there 
ruiis throughout the narrative a deeper and more prolitic vein of quiet 
irresistible humour. We have certainly floated far away (most unfortu- 
nately, in his estimation) from many of the notions and opmions pro- 
mulgated by our author; uevei-theless, the existence of these, their 
sincere profession, and* the (mild) anathemas hurled at all those who 
have imbibed liberal and progressive ideas, lend, in our estimation, a 
certain charm to the book We know not where a more accurate idea 
could be got of the state of the \^orking population of Scotland, a gene- 
ration ago, than this autobiography contains. The poetical pieces re- 
published in these voliiines — The Poor Man’s Habbath,” “ The House 
of Mourning,” and “ Tlie Plough” — have long been before the public, and 
have Jjeeu higlily appreciated. 


SiioaEfeTiVE Hints towards rMeiiovEO Sei’ular Education. By the 

Kcv. Richard Dawes, A.M. — Sanitation : The Means op IlE-j^tTH, 

^jondon: (rrooinbridge tSr Sous. 

The Rev. Kiohaixl fhiues, vicar of King’s Romborne, is extouHively 
known as tiie author oj two or tliree works, that lia\e had a wide circu- 
lation, on the (piestiou of education. He takes a deep interest in the 
*«■ village school wliere he lesides , iind in the volume under notice gives 
a detailed account of wliat is theic taught, and the manner in which it is 
taught. Encouiag^d by the bueeesa that has attended his labour.*?, he 
has published this work tliat others may ha\e the advantage of his ex- 
perience ; and, irrespective altogether ot Vhat ina} be one's o}>iuion on 
the abstract principle of national or non-national education, there cannot 
be a doubt that the extensive circulation, and tlie free use of these 
“Hints,” will 'contribute much to the itd\ancement of u work of such 
vast impoilance, the i*ational and liberal training of the people. 

The sqr^ond work, whose title is inserted above, is an elementary 
<*atechism, the first of a bCiies. Its title sufficiently indicates the nature 
of its contents. The t>bject ami execution of the series are thus stated 
by tke editors : — “ A series of catechisms, well adapted l>y their com- 
pleteness, precision, and simplicity, for fltie puq>osos of Home Education, 
as well as for use in schools. The information conveyed will be suited 
1o the capacity of children, and the subjects treated in an inviting and 
familiar style. They will be the original ^composition of coin|M 3 tent 
writers^ and second to no works of their class yet jJublished,” Judging 
from the specimen before us, we have no hesitation in saying that this 
series- will be a great acquisition, “ Sanitation ” is unpretcndiftg, but It 
is brimful of important matter. 
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The (loHcription of and inipressioiis, as seen and felt by a child, 

may be drawn from memory, and indicate iinnsually vivid perceptions, 
and a recollection wonderfully complete; or it ma}' be the result (f that 
highest })ower of imaginative genius which temporarily^ re organises the 
whole poetic mind on the scale of the character required. On which- 
ever plan the first few chapters of that woiuho'ful book “ Jane Kyrc” 
were written, the ability of the writer is of the greatest excellence in its 
kind. These sev'efal inod(*s of obtaining resultH in some cases yearly 
similar, these two classes of descriptive talent — the perceptive and the 
ideal — have been, until lately, simultaneously illustrated and o])j)osed in 
the persons of our two gn‘at novelists, Thackeray and Dickens. Thacke- 
ray has drawn uniformly from witlumt; Dickens from within. Thacke- 
ray has painted his portraits t<» the life, with a nicety of instinctive taste 
w^hieh made them infallible; but then they were portraits, ui?d limited 
to the eirch' of the author’s outw^ard experience. Diekeus has dimwii 
prineipally by'' amplifying and JJmrsuiiig ideals; an<l, in this highest flight 
of genius, he w'ants but his rival’s intuitive and unerring taste, to rise to 
heights wliieli it is noV usi less to iinlieate. As it is, his genius, sti ong 
enough to create a literature, has liitherto been too imperfect to do moie 
tlian notify a name, and, e<niiniuiiieatiiig to its offsjn'ing at once tlie seeds 
of lif(‘ and death, will perhaps be forgotten as an individuality, ^dien the 
social atmosphere it has ameliorated, the tears and sunshine with wdiieh 
it has broken, and the golden grain with w'hieh it has fructified tlie hard 
soil of our English intellect — sayings wdiieh are “Household Words,” 
einotionpt whicli were a nation’s Jiionlhly joys and sorrow^s, sympathies 
enfranchised, |i[?eliugH restored to caste, opinions naturalised and virtues 
made popular-— are euriching an unthankful posterity'. There are indi- 
cations in sonic of Thackeray’s later writings that he, also, possesses this 
power of working to dUi inw^arcl instead of an outward image. Admiring 
in him a faculty of perception amounting tc» genius, we have hitherto 
been unwilling to concede to him the [awsession of the higher gift. ‘But 
there is a mellow atmosphere about some of his latty scenes, a delicacy 
of aerial perspective, a depth and ])urity of tone, a poetic handling and 
frosnness of rosy colour, a “ light that never was on sea or sho^e,” which 
bespeak that a new faculty is aw'akeniiig within him. Jf the bold and 

• M 
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astute satirist be, after all/a po^t, that pn^phet must be bold indeed 
who shall set a litnit to his dominion. Exercising his perfect taste in 
latitudes iudclinitcly extended anil enriched, his past accomplishments 
can no more measure Ida future capabilities than the achievements of 
the nestling rook in yonder pine-tree, hopping with clamorous exulta- 
tion from bough to nest, from nest to bough, foretell the powev of wu>g 
which ne<xt month will explore all the fields in this valley, and outcircle 
ef ery hawk in* the air. ♦ If he will take his stand no longer on the plat- 
form of experience but on the mount of vision, look down, not on park, 
palace, or kingdom, hut on the microcosm, draw no more from the cabal 
and the coterie but from the race, 

“ri'AXwi' ()V0fj!^ar<t)v fJ^opiprj 

Embodied in his single lioart, it may be his to give ns some ideals which 
our 0 >vn times may worthily study, and, so giving, to add aiiothe^r to 
those noble galleries of bumaii grandeur and beauty in which, because 
they are full of the Central truths of humanity, the men of all ages walk, 
and wonder, and love. There arc but two prose wnters in the fiction 
of onr day of Avhom such })rcdiclions could be said — Thackeray and 
CurreV Bell. Both have a heavy task to do before they can be worthy 
of the saying. The one to unlearn, the other to learn. Thackeray has 
yet written nothing wdiieh will survive its age. (?urrer Bell has given 
us one work, at least, w'hich will endure with the ])rose literature of our 
luLgunge. Tliat >>’01']?: is “ Jane Eyre.'’ Beliefs ciuiuot die, if they have 
their foot in the natui'e of man; and this book will live, because tlicrc is 
no other book in modern prose which it is so absolutely impossible to 
disbelieve. The author lias bujferiors in composition, in construction, 
^iii range of fancy, in delieat^y of conception, in felieity of execution, in 
w'i(fbh of grasp, in height and dejdh of thought. Hhc has no living rival 
ill the facility of imposing belief. And in proportion to her excellence 
in this first requisitV of a narrator, is her [)(»ver for good and evil in a 
questioning age, and the consecpieut >veig|it of her resj)OJisibilities to the 
God of Truth. And in the measure of that power and of those respon- 
sibilities must be the interest slie creates in all those >vho look anxiously 
on a generatifjn which, liaving thro>vii to the winds the folly and the 
wisdom of its fathers, is in the a>vful jiredieaiuent of learning all things 
anew; oJ^undergofng tlie discipline of the child with the jxiwers of the 
man— a new Adam, hut, alas, not in Eden. For this cause, we have 
placed at the head of this article the name, alr(‘ady h(Uioured, of (JuKiiKit 
Bele. 

Who is Ciirrer Bell ] is a question \v|^ich lias been variously answered, 
and has lately, >ve believe, received, in >vell-iufonned quarters, a satis- 
factory reply. A year or two ago, we mentally solved tlic ‘problem thus: 
Currer Bell is a w'oniau. Every word she utters is female. Not femi- 
nine, but female. There is a sex about it >vhich cannot be mistaken, 
even in its manliest attire. Though she translated the manuscript of 
angt^ls—eyery thouglit neutral and ev^ry feeling cryptogamoiis — her 
voice would betray her. Though .she sp<^kc in thunder, and had the 
}>hra»e and idiom (ff Achilles, she cannot thM in a board. Far inorc 
curious, perl^ps, than anything her pen pourtra}’s, is her own involun- 
tary revelation of the heart ot woman. It i.s not merely improbable, 
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but impossible, that ^ man*has written Jane Eyre/* Only a woman’s 
eye could see man as she sees him. fhe landscape is too near to us to 
glow with pnrple light. We cannot make a religion of man, for to us 
hos^ has no mysteries. We cannot worship the idol Whose mortaljity 
aches in all our bones. We hear no oracles — we who have so often 
smelt the stench under the tri^>od. Ourrer Bell is not so troubled. She 
think^^ of the atetiliction, man, wi^all the blissful ignorance eff a boy's 
dreams of woman. To her, he is a thing to be studied present, and musAl 
iij)on absent. He comes, and she owns her master; departs, and leaves 
the air full of vision. 8he hangs on every w^ord of her hero, as though 
it were a message from the unknown. His how d’ye dos” leave a track 
of glory behind them, and his monosyllables have an atmosphere through 
which tliey shine the very stars of fate. For her, he cannot leave the 
room hut on high intent, and slmts tlie door after him on a world of 
busy spoliation. Her ears are open before*he speaks, and the uiibappy 
monarch eats, drinks, coughs, smiles, walks, and sits in a distressing 
state of unmitigated significance. Is he sullen 'i It is the wrath of Jove; 
the thunderous exhahitions of a universe of cares. T^oiut not, oh mor- 
tal, thy conducting finger, lest thou bring down the lightnings of heaven ! 
Isjie mute? With holy awe she listens to his silence, and gazes on the 
taciturn face, till the JVIemnon grows musical. He is plotting em])ires; 
he is dreaming epics; he heaves with incommunicable sorrows. Is he 
gay? 8hc does not wonder that the wdiole world looks brighter; for, 
for aught she knows or doubts, fie may be h^agued with the powers of 
nature themselves. Alack-a-day i But then, to her, he walks in*glory; 
to us, in one pound ten” and a “dickey.” her, the great hero who 
shakes the earth; to us, a poor llistrio, with rotten teeth and corns. 
N^ever since — or before — the destruction <d' the cities lias man looketj (jiu 
man with this romance of latent love, (.^urrer Bell, then, is a woman, 
and a young woman. With a heart, when she wrote “Jam? Eyre,” as 
yet unengaged, though perhaps not wholly unsmitten; with exper^nce 
of little more latitude than Ver home-circle and native parish (though 
we augur that she has been unusually fortunate in the peculiar charac- 
teristics of these), and with powers which have already drawn the l>est 
eyes in England on this young * 

, ' “ Pciitlicsilca raediis in millibiis,” • 

who, if she can endure the trial of early success, will woi k one of the 
richest fields which the world ever offered to labour, and, hand in hand 
with one or two poets, may have to carry down to posterity the ideal 
Iiteratui>a of our day. The natyre of those powers will be a subject of 
this paper. The soil of that field we shall rather indicate than analyse. 

Few things'are more difficult — ^natural idiilosophcrs to the contrary, 
notwithstanding — than to deduce the image of a creator from his works. 
To infer the character of the maker, as a being — divine Or liuman— 
from one or all of the things made, is, wc are convinced, as illogical as 
imjiossible. To infer the character of the ai^tist — divine or human — from 
his creation, is all to which our best intellect can pretend. It would be 
easy to point out the wonderful difference of the tA^o enterprises, and, 
in some regions of thouglit, the immeasurable consequences of any con- 
fusion as to their nature. True of all works, these things arc especially 
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true with regard to the creations of human thought; aiad every 
culty in the task is aggravated when we have to pronounce upon the im- 
mature productions of faculties which have yet to culminate. To judge 
of the picture iff a comparatively easy effort ; but a new set of talents 
an<l principles are brought into play when we would estimate the dapa^ 
bilities that lie upon the canvass; and Still another, when, to the analysis 
tliose capabilities, we add the calculation of the mediate or immedlatiS' 
relationship to* them of the mind to which they stand in the nearest 
parent connection. In other words, it is easy to assign a place to a work 
of art. More difficult to fix the status of the powers which produced it. 
More difficult still to decide whether those i>owers belong to the mind 
which directed the haiuifrom which the work came, or to some higher 
originating mind, of which the plastic head and hand were only the con- , 
ductor and the instrument. 

If we believe, with Kuskfn, that the picture which has the nobler 
and more numeious ideas, however awkwardly expressed, is a greater 
and better picture than that which has the less n<jble and less numerous 
ideas, however ])eautifully expressed,” we must be careful to remember 
(does he always remember 1) that ‘Hlie greater and better picture” does 
not prove 2 >€r se the greater and better artist. If the ideas are borrowed, 
he maybe no poet, and small painter; nevertheless, his wt)rth can neither 
enhance nor depreciate the intrinsic value of the ideas themselves. 

It is one thing, therefore, t(> give an absolute, and another to give a 
relative, judgment on any work of hnilian intellect, and the favcmralde 
condirtons for the two kinds of judicature may be proportionately dis- 
tinct. In an inquiry into the genius of a nation, we think an estimate 
should be founded on a study df its rude and of its most perfect, but 
^ never of its transition works. Either Cimabiie and Giotto, or Atigelo 
amf Raffaclle — ‘‘I Ciinti Populari,” or Paesiollo” — ^‘Percy’s Keliques,” 
or the “ Paradise Lost.” In estimating man — ^the race — our ej'amen 
jnust be either of a*liarbarism in which the reins of education have nt>t 
curbed the unbroken faculties, or of a civilisation which has wona them 
so long and so well, tliat tliey but exliibit and make available the re- 
sources of nature. Who would study anthology in the era of the 
Georges? • 

What is true of the nation and tlie race is, in this case, true of the indi- 
vidual, aq^l shall gtiide us in our illustration of the powers of Currer Bell. 
For her most perfect work the world is still waiting, and will be content for 
some years to wait; and, placing in an assumed order of production 
(though not of jmblication) the novels called “Wutheriiig Heights,” 
Wildfell Hall,” “ Jane Eyre,” and Hldrley,” as the vvorks of one author 
under sundry disguises, w^e should have deemed, a few days since, tliat an 
analysis 6f the first (and, by our theory, the earliest) of these was the 
amplest justice she could at present receive. Opening, however, the third 
edition of Jane Eyre,” published before the*appeamnce of ‘‘ Shirley,” we 
find a preface in which all other works are disclaimed. A nom de guerri^t 
has many privileges, and w^e arc willing to put down to a double etdmdre 
all that is serious in this disclaimer. That any baud but that which 
shaped Jane Eyre” and " Shirley” cut out the rougher earlier statues, 
wc should recftiire more than the evidence of our senses to believe. That 
the autlior of ^ Jane Eyre” need fear nothing in acknowledging' these 
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yet more immature creatioils of one iff tlie* ifiost vigorous of modei-n 
idiosyiicracies, we think we shall shorty, demonstrate. 

Laying aside Wildfell Hall,’* we open ‘‘ Wuthering Heights,*’ as at 
onee the earlier iai date and ruder in execution. We k»ok upon it as 
tlm; flight of an impatient fancy fluttering in the very exultation of young 
iitmgs; sornetinies beating againstiits solitary bars, but turning, rather 
tof exhaust, in a circumscribed space, the energy and agility which it 
may not yet spend in the heavens — a youthful sl»ry, written for onesetf 
in solitude, and thrown aside till other successes recall the eyes to it in 
hope. In this thought let the critic^ake up the book; lay it down in 
what thought he will, there are some tilings in it he can lay down no 
more. 

That Catherine Earnshaw — at* once so wonderfully fresh, so fearfully 
natural — new, as if brought from other s])heres,” and familiar as the 
recollection of some woeful experience — wlmt can surpass the strange 
compatibility of her simultaneous loves; the involuntary art with whicli 
her two natures are so made to co-exist, that in thb very arms of her 
loVer we dare not doubt licr purity; the inevitable belief with which we 
watch the oscillations of the old and new elements in her mind, and the 
exquisite trutli of the last victory of nature over education, whdn the 
past returns to her as a flood, sweeping every modern landmark from 
within her, and the soul of the child, expanding, fills the woman ? 
Found at last, by lier husband, insensible on the breast of her lover, 
and d} iiig of t|ic agoTiy of their parting, one looks back upon her, like 
that husband, without one thought of accusation or absolutiofl; her 
memory is chaste as the loyalty of love, pure as the air of tlie Heights 
on which siie dwelt. 

Hoatlicliff n^yi/ have b(*oii as unique a creation. The conception in 
his case was as wonderfully strong and original, but he is spoilt inVlb- 
tail. The autlioress has too often disgusted, where she should have ter- 
rified, and has allowed us a familiarity witli her fiend which has ended 
in unequivocal contempt. If V Wuthering Heights’ had been written as 
lately as “Jane Eyre,” the figure of llcathclifl*, symmetrised and elevated, 
might have been one of the most natural and most striking portraits in 
the gallery of fiction. . 

Not a subordinate place or person in this novel, but bears more or lef-s 
the stamp of high genius. Ellen Dean is the idea) oi* the peasant play- 
mate and servant of “the family.” The substratum in which ner mind 
moves is finely preserved. Josiqdi, as a specimen of the sixty years’ 
servitor of “ the house,” is worthy a laiisoum case. We feel that if Cathe- 
rine Ea^^nshaw bore her Inisband a child, it must be that Cathy Linton, 
and no other. The very Jane J?yre, of quiet satire, peeps out in such a 
pai*a graph as\his: — “ He told me to put on my cloak, and nin to Gim- 
merlxin for the doctor and the j)arsuu. 1 went, through wind and rain, 
and brought one, th« docti^’, back with me:* the other said, /le would 
come in the tnorning*^ What terrible truth, what nicety of toucl), what 
“ uncanny” capacity for mental aberration in the first symptoms of 
Oatherine’s delirium. “ I’m not wandering; you're mistaken, or else I 
should believe you really were that withered liag, tfnd I should think I 
W€^ under Penistoue Crag: and I’m conscious it’s nighty fvnd there are 
two Caudles on the table inaking the black press shine like jet.” Wliat 
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an unobtrusive, uDexpected*sense of Jteepmst’hi the hanging of Isabella’s 
(log. 

The book abomulH in such filings. But one looks hack at the 
M^hole story as to a world of brilliant figures in an atmosphere of , mist; 
shapes that come out upon the eye, and burn their colours into tib0 
brain, and depart into the envelopin|^fog. It is the unformed wriiiaig 
of a giant’s hand; the large utterance” of a baby god. In the 
iiigs of the infant Hereules, however, there must have been attitu4j&l 
from whicli tJie statuary might model. In the early efi'orts of unusual 
genius, there are not seldom unconscious felicities which luaturer years 
may look back upon with envy. The child’s hand wanders over the 
strings. It cannot combine them in the chords and melodies of man- 
hood; hut its separate notes arc perfect in tliemselves, and perhaps sound 
all the sweeter for the il^^oliau discords from which they come. 

VVe r(^peat, that there are imssages in this hook of “ Wuthering Heights” 
of which any novelist, past or present, might be proud. Open the first 
Volume at the fi)urfeenth page, and read to the Hixty-fii*st. There are 
few things in modern prose to surpass those ]iages for native power. We 
(jannot praise too warmly the brave simplicity, the unaffected air of in- 
tense tjcUcf, the admirable combination of extreme likelihood with the 
rarest originality, the nice provision of the possible even in the highest 
effects of the su])eriiatural, the easy strcngtii and instinct of keeping with 
which the accessory circumstances are grouped, t])e exquisite but iincon- 
sci.'US art with whicJi the ehiaro-scuro of the whole is niamiged, and 
the ui%oniaI frigidity of ]>laee, lime, weather, and persons, is made to 
heighten the unspeakable jiathos of one ungovcnia]»]e outburst. 

The thinJdtiy-oiit of some of these pages — of pp. r>2, ^f3, ami 00 — is the 
masterpiece of a poet, rather than the hyhriil creation of the novelist, 
'rile* mass of readers will jirobably yawn over the whole; but, in the 
memory ok those whose romeml>rance makes fame, the images in these 
pages will live — wdieai every word that conveyed them is forgotten — as 
a rc/cf^llection of Utingn heard aiid seen. the JiigJiest triumph of de- 

scription; and jKrhaps every creation of the fancy is more or less faulty, 
so long as, in a mind fitted to reproduce them, the images (Jo-cxist only 
» with the word^ that called them up. Tin; s]>iritual structure is not com- 
plete till the scaffolding can be safely struck away. That which thou 
sowest is not qiiiclAined exce])t it die. Tins mortal must put on the im- 
mortality ^f the mind. Ideas should be permanent, words evanescent. 
Wioever has watched a trowel in the hands vf a skilful mason, has seen 
an example of a very high excellence of authorship. Tlie mortar is laid, 
l)ut the trowel is already withdrawn. fSo an image slioiild rather be 
thrown upon the brain than carried intrMt. We should oftenest drink 
our ideas by the Amystis. Words are but the hocus-pocus of incanta- 
tion, and add little to the dignity of the spirits they evoke. We have 
to deal with things ^vithobt, and the imagow of tlpngs within; and so 
long as the images are produced, the less w^e hear of those noises whieh, 
by the strange meclianism of our being, excite them, the better for us 
and for them. As little of the m()ans as possible; as much of the end*. 
True, there are wordfe which one does well to set in the soul like fragrtot 
plants, weetei^ing all winds; words which it is wise to keep like r^Ki&s, 
that our tlioughts may touch them and be whole; words which are the 
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wires of the batteries of feelhig^ and wiM not thrill us unless they be held. 
But these are exceptions, even in poetry; and the mriosa felicitas of 
poetic expression is that which is remembered in its effects. Bo far does 
this hold, that much of our best poetry has results whiiih there is appa- 
rently no word in it to justify. Many of Tennyson’s broken lines, for 
itwstanee, are odorous as India^i ftpjbe-wood at the fracture. True, there 
images so much out of the experience of some minds, and so far above . 
thn^here of others, that, like certain chemical inks, tl^ey appear and 
vanish with the stimulus which made them visible. But the critic is 
supposed to be an ex officio cosmopolite, never out of element or latitude, 
and everywhere Seeking whom he may devour,” with an indomitable 
eupepsia, to which nothing comes amiss. Any s\ich ctmstitutional disabi- 
lities are, with him, out of the ejuestion; and with liim, therefore, to de- 
cide on the merit of a prose description is very nmch a work of time. 
The fire shall reveal it, of what sort it is.* Give us time to forget the 
words, and “ if any matis work remain he shall receive a reward,” though 
all the Critics under heaven cry shame on him. H*e has shown himself 
a magician and true master of spirits; and, while they obey him, is an- 
swerable to no man for the method of his s]H‘1]s. Tried by this test, we 
have said that the thinking of pp. /}2, t'iS, and CO is a masterpiece. We 
arc at a loss to find anywhere in modern prose a less residuum from the 
fiery ordeal; or to discover, in the same Bi)ace, such w’ealth and such 
economy, such apparent ease, such instinctive art. Instinctive art; for, to 
the imaginative writer, all art tluit is not instinctive is dangerous. All 
art that is the result of the application of i)rinciplcs, liowever istutely 
those ])riuciples be a])plied — ^though it be even ars celarc artem — smacks 
not of the artist but the artisan. Let no man think to improve in his 
working by any knowledge that can }»e taken u[) or laid down at will, 
any means or a])pliaiices from without. All improvement in the "crea- 
tion must first exist in the creator. Siiy nut to the artist, jvrite, paint, 
play, by such and sucli a rule, hut groir by it. Have you literary prin- 
ciples? — write them in your, leisure hours on the fleshly tables ^f the 
heart. Have you theories of taste? — set youi* brain in idle times to their 
tune. Is there a virtue you would emulate or a fault you would discard i 
— gaze on spare days upon the one till your soul has risep under it as the* 
tide under tlie moon, or .scourge the other in tlie sight of all your faculties 
till every internal sense recoils from its com])any. Then, when your error 
is no longer a trespass to be condemned by judgment, hut aif impiety at 
which feeling revolts — wlien ytmr virtue is no more ohe<lien(*e to a for- 
mula, hut the natural action of a reconstructed soul — strike off the clay 
mould from the> bronze A])ollo, throw yonr critics to one wind and their 
sermons to the other, let sEJ.Ft)c ma<le absolute as you take up your pen 
and write, lilce a god, in a sublime egotism, to which your own likes and 
dislikes are unquestioned law. JJeiat c^cst is the poet’s motto; 
ApidTto/mi sums up Jiis litc*^'ary morality. If at any given time the one 
saying is arrogant and the other impious, he will wait and work in silenee 
till they are not— knowing that, until he can say these things innocently 
abd truly, he is not full grown. What is true of the poet, the creator, 
the intellectual vicegerent of Go<l, is true, in different degrees, of all who 
in any grade share the creative spirit — of every one of ihe apostlehood 
and priesthood through whom genius evangelises, sanctifies, and regeue- 
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rates the world. Aud th^ hight^r in *the scale, the more imperative is 
the duty of autocracy, and the more fatal any “ tempering of the iron 
with the clay.*’ , • 

^ These tnaths supply us with the gi'eat secret of success and failure iu 
th§ works of Currer Bell; and there is no admission we could ^make 
wdiich could be a higlier testimony to her powers as a creative artist. If 
tills authoress had published any novel before ** Jane Eyre,” “ Jane Eyre” ' 
would n4t have been the moral wonder whiefet it is, and will for maUy 
yfars remain. * If “Jane Eyre” had met with a l^s triumphant furore Uf 
review, “Shirley” would have been a worthier successor. To say that 
an artist is spoilt by criticism, is to disprove bis right to the title; to 
that he is, for the present, maimed and disabled by it, may be to bear V 
highest witness to his fntrinsic genius — and this witness we 
Currer Bell. When Currer Bell writes her next no^el, 
her, as far as possible, the frame of mind in which < 
first. 8he cannot now commit the faults of thitt early effdr*^Wi|pPbe 
well for her if she bq still capable of the virtues. She wull ne#r^n so 
much against consistent keeping as to draw another Heathcliff; she is 
too much au fait of her jirofession to make again those sacrifices to ma-^ 
chinery Avhicli deprive her early picture of any claim to be ranked 
work of ai’t. Happy she, if her next l)ook demonstrate the unimpaired 
possession of those power’s of insight, tliat instinctive obedience to the 
nature’ within her, and those occurrences of infallible inspiration, which 
astound tjie eritie in the young author of “ Wuthering Heights.’* She 
will ih't let her next dark-Iiaired hero babble away the respect of his 
reader Jnd the awe of his auteoedents; nor will she find another house- 
keeper wlio remembers two volumes liteivtim. Let her rejoice if she can 
again give us such an elaboration of a rai'e and fearful form of mental 
disea, se — so terribly strong, so cxipiisitely subtle — with such nicety in 
its transitions, such intimate symptomatic truth in its details, as to be 
at once a psychological and medical study. It has been said of Shak- 
8pere,^that he drew casts which the j)}iysieiari might study; Currer Bell 
has done no less. She will not, again, einpfoy her wonderful pencil on a 
picture so destitute of moral beauty and human worth. Let her exult, if 
she can still invest such a picture with such interest. We stand ])ainfuily 
'before the portraits; but our eyes are drawn to tJiem by the irresistible ties 
of blood relationshij). Let her exult, if sbe can still make us weep with the 
simple j>atVos of that fading face, which looked from the golden crocuses 
on her pillow to the hills which concealed the old hotne and the ehurch*^ 
yard of'Giinmerton. “ These are the earliest flowers at the Heights,’* she jj 
exclaimed. “ They remind me of thaw-winds, and warm sunshine, an<M 
nearly-melted snow. Edgar, is there not a south wind, and is not th^ 
snow almost gone?” — “ The snow is quite gone down here, darling,” re- 
plied her husband ; “ and I only see two white spots on the whole range 
of moors. The sky is blue, and the larks t^re sinking, and the becks 
and brooks are all brimful. Catherine, last spring at this time, I was 
longing to have you under t^s roof; now, I wish you were a mil© or 
two up those hills : the aii^iWows so sweetly, I feel that it would otire 
you.” — “ 1 shall never be tkere but once, more,” said the invalid, “and 
then you’ll leave me, and I shall remain for ever. Next spring, you’ll 
long again to Whve me under this roof, and you’ll look back, and think 
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you were bapjjy to-day.” Cui‘rer pyi{;e the young intuition of 
character which dictated Cathy’s speech to Ellen.* There is a deep, un- 
conscious philosophy in it. There are .minds, yhose crimes and sorrows 
are not so much the result of intrinsic evil as of a false position in the 
scheme of things, which clashes their energies with the arrangements j^f 
^iTounding life. It is difficult to cure such a soul from within. The 
point of view, not the eye or the^andscape, is in fault. Move ihaty and, 
as at the changing of a stop, the mental machine assumes its pifcper re- 
lative place, and tlie powers of discord become, in the same measure, the 
instruments of harmony. It was a line instinct which saw this. Let 
Currer Bell be passing glad if it is as vigorous now as then; and let her 
thank God if she can now draw the apparition of the Wanderer of the 
Moor.” 

Any attempt to give, in a review, a notion of Jane Eyre,” would be 
injustice both to author and reviewer; and, ^fortunately for both, is now 
unnecessary. Few books have been, and liave deserved to be, so uni- 
versally read, and so well reincTubered. We shall ,^iot now essay even 
an analysis of the work itself, because we have in this article fixed our 
eyes rather upon the author than the reader; and whatever absolute su- 
periority we may discover in Jane Eyre,” we find in it only further 
evidence of the same producing qualities to whidi “ Wuthering Heights” 
bears testimony. Those (jualitics, indurated by time, armed by experi- 
ence, and harmonised by the natural growth of a maturing brain, have 
here exhibited, in a more favourable field, and under stronger guidance, 
the same virtues and the same faults. In ‘SSIiirley,” on the other hand, 
we see the same qualities — with feebler health, and under auspices for 
the time infelicitous — labouring on an exhausted soil. Israel is at work, 
indeed; but there is a grievous want of straw, and the groau of the 
people is perceptible. The book m misnamed “ {Shirley.” Gargling 
Helstonc, the child of nature, should yield iu> pre-eminence to Shirley 
Keeldar, the daughter of circumstance. The character of the^one is born 
of womafihoijd; that of the other, of “ Fieklhead, ani a thousand a year.” 
Kant’s formula, inefficient iA morals, is sometimes useful in criticism. 

Canstihou will thy maxim to be law universai r’ Place Caroline Hel- 
stone whore you will, she is still exquisitely sweet, and, in element, uni- ^ 
versally true. To make BhirJcy Keeldar repulsive, yod have only to 
fancy her poor. This absence of intrinsic heroism ^in the Iicroine, and 
some shortcomings on the part of the authoress — a consciouaiess of the 
reader, an evident effort, and an ap[)areut disposition to rest contented 
with present powers, opinions, and mental status — would do much to 
damp the Jbopes of a critic, were they not the mere indications of over- 
work, aiid of a brain not yet subsided from success. One eloquent and 
noble characteristic remains to her unimpaired. Her mission is per- 
petually remembered* In that reconstruction of society — that redistri- 
bution of the elements of pur conventional systems, which all eyes can 
see already at work, and which, by that law of moral gravitation by 
which matter is heavier than spirit, must inevitably transpose as many 
relative positions ^ have grown no longer consistent with the larw, and 
make such a transfer of visible signs as shall worjbhily indicate the un- 
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seen mutations of reality-^in tliarf; sure and silent social revolution, which 
is to give us a new and perpetually renewing aristocracy, and with it a 
reorganisation of so manyil»opidar*forms of thought— there will be needed, 
and wiU arise, some great novelist as a chief aj)ostlc. There is much 
work here Which tiie poets cannot do, and which the ungifted may not 
do* The poets, when tliey are prophet^ sj/ould speak only to the highest 
minds. ^ The giftless should not speak xo any. They have a better duty 
fjTid privilege-^to work out the thoughts of the highest. But here is a 
doctrine and practice affecting every man — ^wise and foolish, rich and 
poor, young and old, the highest genius and the lowest drudge. And 
the evangelist, like the evangel, nnist be cosmopolitan. We believe 
that, among other high callings; this evangelism has fallen to Ckirrer 
Bell, and we bid her God speed in her grand work, becaiise w’e believe 
that in attempting to return to social reality — to harmonise the outward 
and the inward — ^to stamp the invisible character on the visible face of 
the age — ^we shall solve uneonscionsly many tronhlesome problems, and 
shall be preparing <he way for Him, who, alone knowing the secrets of 
meit, can alone construct and exhibit for us in its full perfection the 
ideal of society. But we cannot help thinking, with all admiration for 
Currer Bell, and all respect for her artistic competence, that on those 
ram’s horns she has blown so vigorously before walls that must surely 
come down (those grim old feudal bastions of prejudice, and those ara- 
besque barriers of fashion, which will fall in the wiml of them), there are 
othe’" tunes possible than that one of wliich she has already given us the 
air and variations — that to rej>eal the test and corporation acts of ex- 
tinct castes, and to reconstruct society on tlie tln ory of an order of 
merit, soinclhing more is needed than a perpetual ^x/s de deux between 
master and governess, mistress and tutor. True, the temptation was 
strong, and perha])s she has hitherto done well to yield to it. It is diifi- 
cult to find in other positions than those she has drawn, the precise ideal 
of the two classes sW‘ would invert in situations where the machinery of 
iuveriwon would be so natural and easy, ai^d wlicre she could exhibit, at 
so little cost of skill, the conventional rank of outward circumstauce 
bowing before the absolute rank of intrinsic superiority. Nevertheless, 
*otl)or cases exist, and it must be (hnrer Bell’s to find them. 

We have said, that in ^SShirlcy” we see the qualities of the author of 
Jane Eyre” labouring on an exhausted soil. The fat kiiie an<l the lean 
are a fair ftnblem of the two books. Jane is in high condition ; her 
soul runneth over with marrow and fatness;” in her sorriest plight she 
is instinct with superfluous life; all her little limbs” are warm, all her 
veins pulsate; she is full of unction; the oUmn vit<v lubricates her brain 
day and night. The other bot*k gives d\ic the idea of a great sketch 
pooriy filled in, or a Frankenstein skeleton finished in haSe, at a pro- 
portionate economy in fat and flesh. Jane Eyre” is the real spar— the 
slow deposit which the heart of genius filtei* from.tlie daily stream of 
time and circumstance* " Shadey” is its companion, made to order, fair 
to look upon, but lacking the internal crystal. Open the earlier work 
whore ‘you will, this crystal sparkles in yopr eyes; break it up piecemeal, 
and every fragment glitters. Turn over the first chaptet', and pause at 
hazard* Ther^ no app^cnt consciousness of wisdom — no pairing of 
truths or setting forth of paradoxes— no dealing in aphorisms, axioms, 
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or generals of any kind. ' Y-et one could pveacli a sermon from every 
sentence. Wlio that remembers early cliildhoodj can read without 
emotion the little Jane Eyre’s night journey to Lowood] How finely, 
yet how uncon sciouslyy are those peculiar aspects of thipgs which cease 
with childliood developed in this simple history ! — that feeling of un- 
limited vastness in the world around — that absence of all permanent 
idea of the extra-visible, whicfi leaves every tiling not actually^ seen in 
an outer fog, wherein all things are possible — t^hat strar^e absence ^^f 
all habitual expectations, which makes even a new room a field of dis- 
covery, wherein the infant perceptions go, slowly struggling and en- 
lightening, like a faint caudle in a dark night. There is something in- 
tensely, almost fearfully, interesting in tlie diary of *a child’s feelings. 
This “ I,” that seems to have no inhcritaiico in ‘the earth, is an eternity 
with a heritage in all heavens. This me,” which is tlirown here and 
there as a thing of nought — ^the frail, palpitating subject of a schoolboy’s 
tyrann}'^, almost too fragile even to make sjiort for him — fear not for it. ' 
It can endure. Tliis, that tremble.s at the opening of a ])arlour-door, quails 
at tlie tTUshiiig of a (^hina jilate, droops amid the daily eufi's and briftises 
of a household, and faints with fear in a haunted room, will pass alive 
through poilals whicli the sun dare not enter, survive all kinds of tempo- 
ral and spiritual wreck, move uninjured among falling Avorlds, meet un- 
dismayed tlic ghosts of the wljole earth, pass undestroyed through the 
joys of angels — perliaj)s, also, through anguish which would dissolve the 
stars. Is there not something awful in these I’s” and “ nie’s?” They 
go about tJie page in a kind of veiled divinity; and when tlie, unjust 
hand wStvikes me,” or “ 1” am reviled by tlie graceless lip of vulgar ar- 
rogance, Avc shrink involuntarily as from a sacrilege. 

But jaifis over the striking passages in these chapters; take some se)i- 
teuce which the circulating library will skip. It is full of the moralities 
of nature. Little, ill-used Jane Eyre does not hush her doll, but we are 
tlie better for it. “ I W'as happy,” says she, ‘‘ heUe*;ing it to T>e happy like” 
wise.'" Uncurl your li]>, reader, and take this little sentence* reve- 
rently, for it contains a great })syeliol()gic truth. We road, week by 
week, “it is more blessed to give iliaii to receive;” but how few of ns 
recognise the reason, that the best abiding haj>piness must arise from the* 
happiness of others. Uapj)iness, the estate of the imniortals, is in the 
gift only of tlie infinite. There is no subjective source of happiness of 
which we cannot measure tlie height, breadth, and tlepih; ahd, proving 
it finite, disable it as a cause of happiness. The only good on cai-th 
which we can feel and cannot gauge, is the good which exists in otliers. 
“ What^We see, and cannot see over, is as mucli as infinite.” What wc 
feel and cannot compass, see imd cannot fathom, believe and cannot com- 
prelieitd, is*as near the infinite as humanity can go, and proportionately 
near to the fountain of hap})incss. Those few words are a master-stroke 
of genius. Only Ipt Jaii* Eyre give you licr nursery confessions, and 
they shall help you to read the heart of tlireescore and ten. “ When 
thus gentle,” writes she, “ Bessie (Bessie, be it noted, who was ‘ too 
often wont to push me about/ ^ to scold and task me unreasonably,* and 
who had a ^ capricious and hasty temper, and indifferent ideas of prin- 
ciple and justice’) seemed to me the prettmty kinc[est being in the 
wq^dd,’^ Alas! for the guilt of those everyday sinners, and the wrongs 
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<)t those hourly sufferers^ of wJi(4iii Aunt Head and little Jane Eyre are 
the types. Doubtless, there is implanted in every unsophisticated soul 
of us an instinct towards true beauty — a nerve that naturally vibrates 
in the presence^ of the beautiful. Doubtless, a distortion of circum^ 
stances may pervert these instincts, and so constantly wring out the ho- 
mage due to beauty for that which is not beautiful, that the function 
becomes permanently degraded. He wlio has but one window may 
learn — aud for tlie love^of light — ^toturn towards the east when the sun 
is in the west. To how many young nursery slaves, born with hearts 
which should have responded to angelic excellence, has some vtilgar 
Bessie grown to be “ the prettiest^ besty and kindest being in the world'?’’ 
And, like the darkened plant, which has growh even downwards for sui>- 
shino, how many tendencies, which, in a more genial clime, would liave 
aspired, have strength enetl and fixed in compulsory prostration? How 
many tastes, which should hi^yc been excited and satisfied by balm from 
Leaven, have become callous to all but the coarsest condiments of the 
earth? For appetites — and the a})petite for beauty among them — ac- 
customed to unnatural satisfactions, often return to their normal state 
no more. Think of this, you who leave the selfish and the ignorant to 
give those first ideas round which the tlioughts of after years will 
crystallise, to stamp those first impressions in which the character of 
life is to he cast. But we might multiply extracts as easily as turn the* 
page. We have fpioted these not for the reader, hut the author; and — 
though it be a labour of h>ve — must quote no more. 

We down to tliis paper with no intention of what is ordinarily ex- 
pected in a review. We look upon it as a morning talk with that ac- 
complished young write!', with wh(»se paine we have graced it. Literally 
a half-hour with a best author. We rise to take leave, strengthened in 
tlie. (icmviction with wliich we entered — ^tliat the authoress of “Jane 
Eyre” is the novelist of the coming time. The great poet aud the gi eat 
novelist are*ineinbcr§ of the same intellectual group. They are both 
poetic^ creators, but they differ widely in their relationship to those 
above and below them. Both a little lower tluiu the angels, and a little 
higher than men, the hand of the one links liis glorious group to the 
superior, that of the other to the subordinate intelligence. The one 
being lifted up Araws all men unto him. The other speaks among us, 
in the thick thorougjifares of our Lystras, till we cry the gods are come 
down to us^indeed, but it is in the likeness of men. We raise our eyes 
to the one, we lean upon the other. The great poet gives us his work, 
saying, “ That is high art. I set it there for you to wonder at, learn by, 
and work to.” The great novelist says, “ This is human life — a strange, 
misshapen thing, not to be spoken of in rmisic, or diwii in the propor- 
tions of the Apollo — the concrete elements of the poet s a'i)stract, I 
know that these you love, in tliese you work, for these you rejoice and 
weep. Hear my novellj of the history of th^ world/’ * Plndias chisels 
out a perfect thought. Callicrates and Ictinus build a temple to en- 
shrine such. The Athene is still wisdom; but the Parthenon was hewn 
in the fashion of an age, and for rites tliat have passed away. Never^ 
theless, it bore upon front sculptures* which, dispersed, are helping 
to civilise the world. So of the poem and the novel — tiie one. for the 
worship, the other for the uses of men. » ^ 
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Whatsoever is for use must he accomjtnodajteil, not only to the nature 
but the habits of the users. A being without parts or passions can seldom 
gain the ear of mankind. Hence our prophets and mediators. And 
even an ideal man can hardly claim the sympathies of ^the work-a-day 
world. To be received, he must come eating and drinking. It may 
be fortunate, therefore, for the novelist if he honestly share the 
failings, mistakes, and prejudices of his time. But these things will 
only make him popular, not great — the servant^ not the master of his 
age. To rise to tlie height of his vocation, his affinities ibr the present 
must be equalled by his capacities for the future. Well for him, if he can 
claim the citizenship which shields liim from stripes; but, under the toga 
of the Homan, there must beat the lieart of tlie apostle. 

It scetns to us, that the authoress of ^Mane*Eyre” combines all the 
natural and accidental attributes of the novelist of her day. In the 
ecclesiastical tendencies of her education s^nd habits — in the youthful 
ambiguity of her politics — in a certain old-world air, which hangs about 
her pictures, wo see her passports into circles which otherwise she would 
never reach. Into them she is carrying, unperceived, the elements of in- 
fallible disruption and revolution. Jii the specialties of her religious 
belief, 'her own self-grown and glorious heterodoxies — in the keen sa- 
tiric faculty she has shown — in the exuberant and nniltifonn vigour of 
her idiosyncrasy — in her unraistakealdc hatred of (>))])ressi()u, and deter- 
mination to be free — in the onward tendencies of a genius so indisput- 
ably original, and in the reaction of a time on which, if she lives, slie 
cannot fail to act strongly, wc acknowledge the best i>ledgcs that that 
j)assport, already torn, will be one day scattered to the winds. 13ie pe- 
culiai’ities of her hjcal position — evidently Lancashire or Yorksliire — 
give her opportunity for investigating a class of character utteily out of 
ilit^ latitude of the Loudon litcrateur — the imiuufacturiug classes, %hjgh 
and low — the Paiicrates of the future, into whose hands the ball of em- 
pire has now past; and in the strange combination^ of factory and moor- 
land, the coiu})lexities of civilisation, and the simple majesty of ij^iture, 
she has before her, at one gJance, the highest materials for the pliiloso- 
pher and the poet — the most magnificent emblem of the inner heart of 
the time. One day, with freer hands, more practised eye, an ampler^ 
horizon, an enlarged experience, slie must give us such revelations of 
that heart — of its joys, woes, hopes, beliefs, duties, and destinies — as shall 
make it leap like a dumb man healed. But, above all ot'ter ciro^im- 
stautial advantages, there is one clement in her diagnosis, which, alas ! 
in these times, is full of aii ominous and solemn interest — her faith in 
the Christian record is unshaken. If this were merely a passive faith, 
the ordinary accident of her youth and sex, we should look upon it, at 
best, with mournful prescience, as one miglit see the white plumes and 
unspotted braveries of a host in full march for a field of blood. But in 
Currer Bell this fa\th is evidently positive and eiiergic. Self-supporting, 
also; for it is united with a vigour of private judgment, without which 
there is nothing for it but famine in these days. He alone who wears 
thesejbwo talismans of faith and reason will bear a charmed life in the 
strife that is before us. Him alone we count upon as a standard-bearer 
in the spiritual conflict wherein all Europe is engaging, or engaged. All 
the old signs and quarterings will soon be in the dust? The proudest- 
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banners of the earth ar/j ^ilrea^y tripping up their clansnten, or are 
botind in shreds round wounds they cannot stanch. Meantime, the great 
wild multitude heaves to and fro without leader or ivatchword, and suffo- 
cation does the work of the enemy. If God would send us some young 
brnve spirits to* spur bareheaded into the stifling tumult, with a cross 
displayed on a fair white field! Bv rovru v/jc?} might again subdue the 
world. 

In bicTding, for a while, farewell to an author towards whom we can- 
nbtfeel tooAvarinly, an({ of whom it is difficult, in the space of a review, 
to say enough, we would give one parting word of an advice whicli, for 
her, comprehends all others— wait. Having learned that you have tlie 

power to labour, let that tremendous kiiowle<Ige beget in you an uncon- 
querable patience; stand and grow under the wTiglit of your responsi- 
bilities; get accustomed to the knowledge of your powers. As yet, like 
the Lacedemonian, “ every ^step will put you in mind of your glory.” 
Kecounoitre your age, aud view, but be in no hurry to select, j'oiir ene- 
mies, The van may look like foes to those who are in the rear. And 
there be guerilla ]>aiids, that, in the perspective of life, seem miglitier 
than those terrible hordes which, though they blacken the horizon, the 
rose-trees in your garden are high enough to hide, or those unearthly 
shapes of darkness, whereon we look in impotent amazement, because 
they arc stretching up, like clouds, into tlic heaven. Go with your harp, 
if so it must be, into the camp of tlie Danes, lint, better still (for there 
are giants in the camp, and you, who can scan the universe, cannot look 
over tiicir heads), on some mount of attentive seclusion stand day by day, 
and note how “the main battles are forming fast.” In this great esti- 
mate — ill the width and terrors of thp field — in the grandeur of the a])* 
j)roaehing contest — in the avful as})ect of the past — in the sublime un- 
uertiayities of the future — and in sight of the solemn truths, which, as 
the heavens above all lands, over-arch tlumi, you will best forget the glit- 
ter of your ftwn uewly-drawu sword, and the acclamations which greeted 
the to^nament dis])lay s of a weajxni tliat was given you to shape the 
destinies of men. Be in no liaste to draw' 1*1 ood. To letnalone is some- 
times, as Thorild says, a very divine art. VixcfiiiE et pati, is the motto 
of every heroism, llemeuiber, that with time, as the l^ersian tells us, 
ev<?n the pebble •will be fragrant if it lie beside the rose. Ceres, to make 
Triptolemus immortal, fed him from the Imeasts of a divinity by day, and 
covered hiiii all night with fi)*e. Learn that for gods and men there is 
still but one way to immortality. What I say unto you I say mito all, 
WatcK Do not try to give largesse out of au exhausted treasury, lest 
you exert your prerogative to <lepreciate the currency, and, being con- 
scious of the will to do wonders, take, or gain, credit for the deed. En- 
rich your own soul, that the alms you give us shall not be of }*V)ur penury 
hut of your abundance. Be so long bareheaded under the dews of 
heaven that you shall need but to nod to scatter tjiem on the earth. 
Send your heart long enough into the school of life, and its daily sayings 
shall be wisdom for us. Every tree has in its time dropped honey-dew; 
it is the happiness of genius that culture can make this manna a per- 
l>etual exhalation. There are few fruits' which more or less perfectly 
cannot sustain the life of man; it is the prerogative of genius that its 
very leaves maylbe for the healing rff the natibns. Iherc is a time in 
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tlic excellence of genius, wli^n, likie the spln^rcjs, to move is music. It 
will he well for the possessor of genius if he can keep silence till that 
time. These things we commend in lo^e to the authoress of “ Shirley.” 

The strength of Currer Bell lies in her power of developing the his- 
tory, more or less amplified and varied by imagination, '5f her own indi- 
vidual mind. In saying this, we are not depreciating, for Ave are giving 
her the cliaracteristic attribute* of a poet — which, nevertheless, in some 
senses, she is not and Avill not be. Before she writes another vdlume of 
that great history, in the shape of a new novel, she*should liVe another ei^ 
of that strong original w^ell-endowed njind. She must go through the hopes 
and fears, passions and sympathies of licr age; and, by virtue of her high 
privilege of genius, she must take not only the colour of her time, but 
that comj)lementary colour of the future which attends it; she must not 
only hear the voice of her day, but catch and re])eat its echoes on the for- 
wai‘d rock of ages; she must not only strike tlie chord Avhieh shall rouse 
us to the battle of the hoiii’, but seize and embody that sympathetic note 
on the unseen strings of the ‘‘To come” which it, is the attribute of 
genius to recognise and to renew. 


DEATH’S THEE T. 

I SAW Doatli bending o’er a crathed flower — 

An infant in its budding time — and, while 
He bent, on his dark features eiimo a smile. 

Like sunlight on the sea. The morning hour 
Looked iu on beauty fairer than its own ; 

The bright winged insects, drunk with joy of May, 
About the ca&cmont danced in mazy jday ; 

From caves came forth the swallow’s gladsome tone. 

The marble face and the bright golden hair , 

Were things to make the gazer glad ; and then 
The mouth so steeped in dreams, the pale hands fair ; 
And — curtained by their slumb’roiis lily lids — 

The deep blue eyes that ne’er might ope again, 

Like skies of azure that the gauze clouds hide. ' 
Ah ! woe, that a young angel should have died^ 
Unmarked by God, who such a death forbids. 

I saw Death bcndiijg o’er the holy bed, 

Ling’riugly looking, as if loath to leave 
In life, or carry with him to the dead, 

Jl'hat unmarred miniatiire of sinless Eve. 

And, while he looked, I saw the sunshine throw 
Strange lights ai]^ shadows on the chamber- wall, 
Dancing in gay and ceaseless rise and fall, 

Coming and going, as shades come and go. 

And, as those lights and shadows came and went, 

The throstle sang, the bright- winged insects played. 
The swallow on the roof a twittering made, 

As though no Death above the cradle bent. •» 
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Tlien, with sofji spells, did’bewitch her sleep. 

And made the dreams of other worlds to rise ; 

And gave unto her spirit^yes to see 
Christ walking among babes in Paradise ; 

Ainf filled her yoting soul with thoughts too deep 
For older years — of fore-worlds tliat there be 
Which infants yet remember ; ia*her ear, 

The voices of the far land whispered clear. 

. * 

And those strange lights and shades that came and went, 

Were dancing on the wall, like fluttering wings — 

I'he wings of blessed angel- spirits sent 
To minister to babes as holy things. 

We never see such spirits. When wc fall 
Fj'om blessed childhood to the age of men, 

They vanish from ; and, in dying then, 

"J'heir shadows come not on the chamber- wall. 

» 

1 knew that angels were about the bed. 

Death groaned in spirit as his finger fell 
On those fair lips, and then 1 knew full well 
The strange lights faded, and the babe was dead. 

I saw Death through the etlier tabe his flight, 

And a young Ghost lay nestled in his bx’east, 

Where, fondly kissed and tenderly caress'd, 

It shone, a cloud- embosomed star of light. 

And he would have her alwa/ with liini ; she 
His mate and constant comforter should be, 

And i«mrney viewless ever by his side, 

^nd wipe the tears that fell from his full eyes, 

When o’er the world's ingratitude he sighed, 

And bent beneath the weight that, fr<im his birth, 

Unthankful man — unthinking and unwise — 

Had heaped on him — the curses and the cries, 

And ^execrations of the heartless earth ! 

It might aot be. The Lord had need of her, 
dnd forthwith came from heaven an angel band 
Of blessed spirit sisters haud-iu-hand, 

Back to its home, the stolen one to bear. 

Then saw I how the trouble wrungfliis hea.rt — 

And how he hung abouc her in despair — * 

And how it seemed his very soul to tear, 

That he and his young love were thus t% part ; 

And, when they took her from him, how he yet 
Flew side by side with them, and scarce could let 
His haggard hands unloose the prixe they stole ; 

And how their parting at heaven- gate was sad ; 

How tearfully he left the little soul, 

Whaf time her coming made the angels glad. J. J. N. 



THE PARLIAMENTARY iSESSION OF 1850. 

The review of a Parlianientary Session is commonly little more^ than a 
querulous record of dissatisfaction and disappointment^ A very little 
reflection will suggest the causes of this. The first is, that the British 
Parliament, as at present constituted, is a most partial and inadequate 
reflection of the national sentiment and will. A second is,, that so 
large a proportion of the session is wasted in djscussionf^ in which tlie 
public at large have little or no interest, in the strifes and ma- 
nauvreS of party, and in maintaining and promoting the well- 
being of isolated, monopolising, and corrupt institutions. As a third 
cause, may be mentioned, that, of the few really Salutary measures 
which originate -in the House of Commons, so*many are sacrificed by 
compromise, or lost in the ruck of abandoned bills, which the pro- 
crastination of months has left to the fag-end of the session; or 
which, if they survive the three readings, are emasculated and pared 
down to absolute inefficacy by the Lords. » 

On the eve oi the opening of the past Session of Parliament, the 
Legislature w'ere prepared for their labours by a leading article 
in the “ Times,” expressing great fears that they would run into 
mischief, from the sheer want of employment; and the only pro- 
spective measures alluded to in the Royal speech are those for the 
better government of the Australian Colonics; Tor improving the con- 
dition of Ireland; and for Sanitary Reform. A variety of bills have,, 
however, been originated by private members of both houses^ with 
what result wx shall presently see. 

The first measure of importance that demands notice was that pro- 
])oscd in the House of Lords, by the Bishop of London, for abolishing 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Judicial Committee of Privy Council in ' 
all ecclesiastical cases. It is scarcely necessary to explain^ that this 
committee has had devolved up(»u it, by an act of* Parliament passed 
ill the jiresent reign, the s]>irjtual functions formerly exercised bj^ the 
bishops and clergy in convocation. It was admitted by the Bishop of 
London that this projiosal arose out of the recent and well-known 
(iorham case. The briefest recital of the facts will spffice for our 
present purpose. The Rev. Cornelius Gorham had been presented, 
by the late Lord Chancellor, to a living in the diocese of Exeter. 
The Bishop of Exeter had pci’used a volume published by M? Gorliain, 
ill which he maintained doctrines touching the ordinance of baptism, 
which were manifestly at variance with the formularies of the Anglican 
diiirch, Tuorc especially with the services for baptism and confirmation, 
and the catechism, as contained' in the Book of Common IVayer. The 
bishop, therefore, thought fit to subject him to an extended exami- 
nation; and, as the heterodox opinions were distinctly affirmed in Mr 
Gorham’s replies, thjp bislnlp refused to institute him to the living. 
The alleged heresy of Mr Gorham may, in passing, be briefly stated. 
The formularies of the Anglican Church repeatedly and distinctly 
declare and imply that regeneration and heirship to salvation are 
conferred upon infants in and by the -ordinance erf baptism rightfully 
administered in that church. Mr Gorham holds that tjiese blessings 
are not necessarily so communicated, but that they are dependent 
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upon what he terms a prJv#iiien^ act*of grace^iii the ubsenee of whieli 
divine gift the rite is altogether inefficacious. The Church of Euglaiid 
further declares, in a rubric in tlfe baptismal service, that all children 
having been so baptised, and dying in infancy, are undoubtedly saved. 
This Mr Grorliam gets over, by maintaining that all children so dying 
liaveneccssarilybeen the recipients of this grevonieut grace. Mr CJorliaia 
liaving thus been refused institution, appealed to the Arches Court of 
the Arclibislioy of Cantfrbury; and Sir Herbert Jeiiner Just, in one of 
the most profound and masterly judgments that was ever delivered in 
that court, affirmed the decision of the bishop; declaring, tlSfet the 
expressed views of Mr Gorham on the subject of baptism were repug- 
nant to the doctrines of tlie Church of Kngland, as defined in the Book 
of Common Prayer. Ifpoii this decision, Mr Gmham carried his ap- 
peal to the highest tribunal of tlie realm — the Judicial Committee of 
her ^^lajest^’s Privy Council. By this court, the decision of the court 
below was reversed. Tliey decided tliat the views maintained by Mr 
Gorham were not sft Vepugnant to the doctrines of the Church of Fbig- 
lancl as tliat he slioukl on account of them be refused iiistitutiou to his 
benefice; ami he has been STibsetjuently instituted accordingly by the 
Dean of the Arches Court — the very judge who had pronounced against 
bis claims. 

The Archbishops of Cauterlnny and York and the Bishop of London, 
though they had no riglitful jurisdiction, upon this last aj)peal, were 
dcsif' "1 b}’ her Majesty tc attend the sittings of the Privy Council on 
this imjKU'taiit case, and assist the committee by their advice. The 
two arclibishops acquiesced in the final decirsion — the Bishop of Lon- 
don being tlie only ecclesiastical* dissentient. Hence the measure 
introduced by the Pisliop of Loudon to the House of Lords. His 
lias at length discovered the anomaly of a fundamental ques- 
tiem of theology being submitted for ultimate decision to a court com- 
posed exclusively 4>i* laymen; and, wh(*u we consider tlie different 
])haaft3 of religious ojaiiion rejiresented in that eommittee by sucli 
men as the Manpiis of Laiisdowne, Lord Brougliani, Lord Langdale, 
and Sir J. Knight Bruce, to say nothing of tlie ecclesiastical assessors, 
• wo cannot buj think that on this point the Bishop of London bad a 
strong case. We can easily understand his lordshij/s preference for a 
newly-constituted fonrt to a genei’al convocation, as, in the latter case, 
.such discA'dant and explosive elements would Jiave been brought to- 
gether as Avould have rent asunder the entire fabric of the Anglican 
Ohurch* Tlie bishop, therefore, projiosed a new spiritual court of 
appeal, to consist of the Arclibishops of Canterbury and York; the 
tlirCe senior bishops; the Lo’d-CliauceWor; the Dean of the Court of 
Arches; the Judge of tlie Consistory Court of London; afid the Kegius 
and Margaret Professors of J )ivinity of Oxford and (,’ambridge. 

Tliis measure was never lirouglit befoi^ the .House of Commons, 
having dropt still-born in the Cpjier House, and the discussion of it 
liaving been superseded by a vehement agitation conducted by a large 
body of the clergy, whose clamours for a convocation will, we suspect, 
not be speedily alloy^ed. It is unnecessary at this distance of time to 
celebrate the ^obsequies of the deceased bill ; but we must take this 
opportunity of making one or two observations upon it. 
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By the existing constitutian of this realm, ti secular personage, viz., 
the Queen, is the Head of the Church of England, and supreme in all 
matters, as well ecclesiastical as civil. • The Lord-Chancellor, a layman, 
has no fewer than 777 ecclesiastical livings in his gift.^ The Dean of 
the Court of Arches, who pronounced against the institution of Mr 
Gorham, and who subsequently and formally committed to him the 
cure of souls in the living oL'Brampton-upon-Speke, and whose higli 
functions are left untouched by the measure of tlie Bishop of Loiuloij^ 
is also a layman. What, then, becomes of the i>rinciple of his lord- 
shi])"s measure ? 8o long as the Church of England is allied to the 
estate, the interference of lay officials, and that in the most solemn 
matters, is inevitable, uncontrollable, and well-nigh indefinite. 

The next measure Avhich <lemands our attention is that of Mr 
Adderley, in the House of Commons, to restrict the powers of her 
Majesty, with the advice of the Privy Council, t6 appoint any places 
in her Majesty’s dominions for the transportation of felons and others 
niuler sentence of punishment. The measure arose out of the order 
from the C^oloimil Office to remove a number of convicts from the 
Australian Colonies to the settlemejit at the Cape — fin order which 
was rebelliously but successfully resisted by our fellow-subjects in 
South Africa. The dis(;ussiun, in the hands of Sir William Moles- 
worth (to whose efforts we owe the very valuable report of a com- 
nnttee of the House of ComnKn)s on the general subject of transpoi*- 
tation), took a distinct turn in that direction, and the motion was lost. 
Jn c(miiection with this, stands the C^ojjvict Prisons J^ill, the second 
reading of which was moved by Earl Grey, on the 14th of March, in a 
speech of great ability. The two niotious furnish an interesting sub- 
ject of observation. C)ii the one hand, it is matter of serious inquiry, 
how far the Imperial Government is justified in inflicting the refuse • 
of our criminal population at home on the increasingly numerous, 
industrious, and enlightened ptqxulation in our coh^^iies. T^ this sys- 
tem, we must confess the greatest objections. In the (»rder of ik’ovi- 
dence, vice exists in communities subject to the leavening influenees 
i>f religion and virtue; and it ap]»ears to us a fatal violation of this 
benign order, to throw together into a penal settlement a seething and 
fermenting accumulation of vice, where the race is }>erpe*tuated, under 
every disastrous omen and every degrading condition, <ind of whose pos- 
terity cliarity itself can only j>rognostieate, in the words of t^e classic 
poet — “ Scires e miHfitme naioff.'' " And if this system is condemned by 
the vgice of nature, and the dictates of religion and philanthropy, the 
system of introducing convicts into our rising colonies is scarcely less 
pernicious; overthrowing, as it* must, all confidence between the em- 
ployers and fhe employed, and introducing an amount of vice and 
disorder unknown* to even a nominally Christian community in its 
normal condition. Jt is a* celebrated dictum of the late Mr Aber- 
nethy, that the knife M^as the disgrace of his profession: and, if 
this was true in its original application, it is still more emphatically 
a truth in social and political philovsophy. This judicial amputation 
from the body politic, leaving, us it does, the diseased limb to infect 
the younger and purer dependencies of the empire, deserves, we think, 
to be stigmatized, in the words of Talleyrand, as not only a crime, but 
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a blunder, rrevention is.])r()V|rbiaIly better than cure. In following 
out this princijde, we might well imittite tlie example of our trans- 
atlantic brethren in their system of criminal jurisprudence. Indeed, 
in so far as have adopted it, it has been productive of the most 
salutary results. This Avas shoAvn in the elaborate speech of Lord 
Grey on the measure to which we are now referring. He dwelt,” 
says a newspaper report of his speech, ^on the advantages of the last 
j^inprovementj especijdly defending the use of the separate confine- 
ments, as a stringent means both of reforming the criminal, and of 
morally deterring those Avho contemplate crime. Its terrors are seen 
in the fact, that re-committals after it arc comparatively few' in number. 

The efforts of the rrotectionist party havc‘ by no means answered to 
the prospects which thVy announced to the agriculturists out of doors. 
Mr DTsraeli’s motion on this .subject was made on the Iflth of February. 
“ His proi)osals were to renjit a large mass of the charges that pauperivsm 
threw upon the land: a million and a half, of what are usually called the 
Establishment Cluwges, he Avould transfer to the Consolidated Fund; the 
expenses of executing the Legislation Act, the preparation of the jury 
and burgess lists, the Sanitary and Vaccination Acts, and many other 
charges, all of which now unjustly fell upon the land, he should treat in 
the same way, and should thus relieve the suffering interest to the extent 
of £700,000 a year; to which he should add the further relief of throw- 
ing all the ‘ eusudl poor’ of tlie country upon its general income.” This 
moCon was lo.'^t by a majority of 273, against the formidable minority 
of 2d3. 

Mr Cobden’s nu^tion, for a rctreuchrneut of the national expenditure 
to the amount which was found .sufficient fo»- the year 1835, though 
supported by a sjiecch distinguished by great ability, perfect knoAvledgc 
of his subject, and a most temperate tone, Avas rejected by a majority of 
272 against 89. It would be impossible to adduce a clearer proof tlxau 
this division afford^, that the House of Oommous is fiot in sympathy 
witlwthe great body of the British peopje. It is impossible to justify 
establishments only adaj)ted to the times of a European war, Avhen an 
entire generation has enjoyed the blesvsing of peace, and more especially 
when tJie finaimial condition of our continental neighbours, to say nothing 
of the spread of pa(ufic .sentiments, and the neecssitie.s of commercial in- 
tercourse, stultify*all ap]»rehcn.sioii of a continental Avar in which Great 
Britain ^ill be justified in taking part. Unhaj)pily, the enormity of 
Government patronage, aided by the necessary results of our law of pri- 
mogeniture, continue to overbear all these considerations, dictated as 
they are alike by reason, expediency, and philanthropy. 

A similar fate attended Mr Humes Jlnnual motion for Parliamentary 
lieform. It appears that, under our boasted representative sj^stem, 
about one male adult in eight is possessed of the fi*anchise, while the 
distribution of representatives to constituencies ]»reseuts anomalies still 
more glaring. It was the purpose of Mr Hume’s measure to remedy 
thi$ unconstitutional injustice; to proportion the number of representa- 
th es to that of constituencies, to shorten the duration of Parliaments, 
and to protect the dependent voter, by means of the ballot, from intimi- 
dation and io|s. For the foundation of his motion, he had only to take 
thf fundamental principles of the British Constitution. For his autho- 
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rity, if authority were needed, illacl^stonifs* Commentaries” mi;^lit 
have furnished a sufficient text-book; yhile his illustrations might be 
drawn, and tliat most conclusively, from nine-tenths of the elections by 
which the present House of Commons is constituted. This motion was 
met by the usual conventional arguments on the part of the ministry, 
and <lefeated by a majority of 2A2 against 9(). 

We will not stop to point out the proof which this division affords, 
that the House of Commons is no rcpresentatioit of the .opinions and* 
feelings of the great mass of the British population: we will rather 
adduce a practical demonstration of the folly of those who anticipate, as 
the result of a comprehensive ineasin*c of Parliamentary Jleform, the de- 
preciation of the Legislature, the insecurity of property, and the relaxa- 
tion of the powers of the laAV. The Municipal Beform Act conferred 
the municipal franchise upon every householder in tlie towns which 
were subje ct to its provisions. The jmedictioiis of the opponents of that 
measure were gloomy to tlic last degree. The rabble was to constitute 
the corporation, and the council chamber was to be The normal school 
of political agitation. The lioii.sehold(‘rs have exercised their franchise 
for a long series of years, and the result has been tlie frustration, or 
rather the stultification, of all these rabid oracles, the election to our 
municipal councils of the men best cpialified for their functions by educa- 
tion, leisure, and business exj)erience, and, by eonsocjuonce, the universal 
prevalence of loj^alty, order, and (for the first time) of economy in our 
large cities and towns. Why, we beg to ask, may not the same result 
accrue from the admission of the liouseholdei*.s of (Ircat Britain to the 
political francluse? The numerous points of dissimilarity between the 
French and the British peo])lc, forbid our drawing an illustration too 
closely fr(»m that nation to ourselves. In so far, liowever, as a jjarallel 
can be drawn, the conclusion to 1)6 dediice<l from the last French Bevolii- 
tion is certainly favourable to tin' extension of po]>ular rigl^s in tliis 
country, inasinucli as tlie bestow’ment of imivorsal suffrage upon that na- 
tion, incomj>arably less )>i ej)a.»ed for its right use than onr own feTlow- 
Kulijects, has issued in the election of a <lecidedly con'^ervative l(*gisla- 
ture. After ages of exolusion, restriction, and distrust, would it not 
be well for our rulei’S to try the efficacy of a litth' faith, and to repose 
it upon those elements of good sense, virtue, and religion in the middle 
classes, which are alike effectual, and alike necessar}% too, to r^iress the 
vices of the aristocracy, and the turbulent criminality of the cmiailk. 

The lOili of March witnesscsl such a cea/) iVhat as does not often fall 
to the lot of the elironiclcr to record. There stood for that evening a 
motion of Mr Hutt, for an address to the crown, to direct that negotia- 
tions l>e forthwith entered into for the purjiose of releasing this country 
from all treaty engagements witli foreign states for maintaining armed 
vessels on the coast of Africa to suppress the traffic in slaves. The y^ro 
and con of the AfricaA sepunh un is ]>retty well known to the public; nor 
need we, as the most uncompromising opponents of the detestable sys- 
tem of slavery, slirink from expressing our views of it. Tbe African 
squadron, for the suppresBion of the kidnaj)j)ing, sale, and deportation 
of slaves from the coast of Africa, costs this country nearly one million 
sterling per annum. It is found to be utterly inefficacious, while it 
aggravates the liori'ors of the middle passage to an extent which it 
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MM)uld be impossible Uf describe. ^Iie cfoursc adopted by the riime 
Minister, only a few liours before the introduction of Mr Hutt’s motion, 
is thus described in a letter to the “ Times,” signed M. R, and doubtless 
written by one«of the coerced members. “ Lord John Russell,” he says, 
‘^convened In\s friends and the supporters of his Government, and 
announced to them, in terms which wer^ neither apt nor gracious, that 
tliey must consent to drag him througli the difficulty of the African 
squadron, orJic would throw u}) Ids office, and leave tlie country to its 
fate. It is })robably,” adds the indignant WTiter, many years since a 
set of Parliament men have thronged out of tlie minister s antechamber 
in a state of higher dmlgeon, and more intense and uudisguised disgust. 
Few of them seem to lyive been at the }>ains to eoiiecal their resentment 
and indignation at the treatment to wldch they suddenly found them- 
selves exposed. They Avere told in so many words, that they must make 
up their minds to vote against the clear and strong ooTivictions of their 
consciences and their judgments, or tlioy must connive at a felonious 
suicide on the part* of the Government, which Avould expose the country 
to all the perils of anarchy and confusion. No minister ever before put 
before his followers so monstrous an ulteriuitivc, or tossed them so 
pitilessly on the horns of such a <lilemma ” It is unnecessary here to 
enter into either of tlic questions, Avhethei' it is desii'able for us to en- 
force our vieAvs of morality upon foreign states, or wliether it is desir- 
able to adc)j)t an armed force lor that piu*pos(‘, rather than to resort to 
dipl(;matic coininunicatimis. One thing, hoAvever, is most evident, that 
the course wliich the Govenunent have adopted, in this instance, is 
utterly destructive of the indepeiidenee of representatives. The subject 
should have been left to the unbiassed oj)inion of the House of C’omnions. 

^ Jt is essentially an open (juestion, and the course adopted by the Goverii- 
iilcht may be fully regarded as an insianee of ministerial tyranny, which 
ought to fcave been resisted 05 such, and allogether ind(q)endent]y of 
the question at isstVe. A ehangc in the G(»vcrnmcnt is of itself an evil, 
and the same, perha]>s, imay bo said of ti)o fre(jucnt elections; but tin? 
sacrifice of the ftidc})cndenee and the conscience of tlie rejireseutatives 
of the people, is a greater evil than tlu' two combined. 

UnquestioiMibly, one of the most important measures of the session is 
the Australian Colonies Bill. The rapidly increasing [lopulation of those 
remote (l^])endeiicie.s, and tlie equally rajnd ileveiojmient of their rv- 
s<»urces, combined with tlie })ros])e<‘t of their distance from tliis country 
being virtually diminished liy the emjiloyment of steam navigation, in- 
%"est the Australian (Vlonies witli great interest, and make it important 
that their connection Avitli (freat liritain should lie cemente<l by a libe- 
ral policy on the part of tlic Imperial Legislature. Wifli this view, a 
measure has been passed, confendiig upon tliem the rndiments of a 
system of self-government. Tliis initiati^'e nieasuro, is intended to 
apply to three of the five Australian settlements ,*• it pr(»vides for them 
a legislative cliamber for the regulation of their domestic interests., 
two-thirds of which are to be the representa lives of the colonists, and 
the remaining thircL nominees of the crown, A vigorous effort was 
made iu both houses to substitute two cKamRers for one; by some upon the 
foolish pretext, as it appears to us, of exactly assimilating the constitu- 
tion of these colonies to our om'ii; by others, with much more plausibility, 
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for the purpose of constitutiug in the sccoiul iehaiiiher a kind of court of 
review, which might operate as a ehedy upon hasty and intemperate legis- 
lation. In opposition to these proposals, the original measure was carrit'd 
in both houses, though in the House of Lords by a majority of only two 
votes. We trust that this event is ominous of a new system of eohgiial 
policy — one that shall be alike just au<l generous; which shall allow the 
colonists to be the best judges of their own interests, whether j>olitieal, 
ecclesiastical, or social, and which, while it relie.vcs the colonies from re- 
striction and interference, and, in the words of ^Nlr Burke,* “ suffers a gene- 
rous nature to take its own way to. perfection,” shall also relieve a colo- 
nial secretary, in his sham pano])ticon atDowiiing Htreet, from the neces- 
sity of committing myriads of blunders, and scattering the seeds of dis- 
affection and animosity over the remott‘st reginns of the globe. 

From the most valuable measure of the session, we next come to tin* 
most objectionable;— for this designation, we believe, justly belongs to the 
Metro})olitan Interments Bill. The s;vsteni of extra-mural interment, 
we need hardly say, avc heartily a])prove, and, Inwl this measure been 
confined to that (d»ject, we should have hailed it with great satisfaction; 
but a variety of clauses have been smuggled into the bill in the most 
sinister and underbaud maimer, and insisted u}>oii by the (Jlovermnent 
as essential features of the measure. By one of its clauses, a Govern- 
ment board — the Board of Health — is investetl not only with powers tt> 
upon and purchase sites for jjuidie cemeteries, but with an absolute 
monopoly of all the trade now carried on by undertakers. By another 
clause, a. comjxmsation, framed on an avej*ag<' of tlu* last three years’ 
burial fees, is awarded, not oidy to the })resent incumbents of metro- 
politan parishes, but (if it is not tot» outrageous to be believed) to their 
sucreswn^ for cve)\ as a payment for duties which tlu^y will never l)e called 
upon to perform ! while, into another clause, we iind slyly imported 
Hclieme for a fund to ]>r(>vide for perpetual Ghnreh Extension ! With 
these enormous blots upon the face of it, the moiisiire ae?iudly passed 
that liouse, which, by an anuising tiction, is said to re]u*t‘Sent tb%peo])ie 
of Great Britain. 

Indeed, the British rarliament never shows itself to greater disad- 
vantage, than when legislating on ecclesiastical and religious subjects. 
Three of the measures which have lu’cn agitated during* the j>ast s('ssion 
are of this charac.tt'i*: — The first is Mr Stuart Wortloy’s Bill for legalising 
marriage with the sister of a deceased wife. The op]K)sitkm made to 
this measure, chiefly by what is called the High (liiireh Barty, has been 
strenuous and ))ersevering U> tlie last degree, (hi the one side, the 
moasui;e was .supported on the ground that the existing restriction was 
harsh and unnecessary — tliatfjueb unions are natural in themselves, and 
more a^lapted than any others to secure the hapjiincss of children who 
have suffered the irrepai’able loss of n mother; and from the numerous 
instances in u hich, cspecifilly among the jHiorer classes, the present law 
is evaded by an illicit connection. On the other band, the bill is opposed 
chiefly on the ground of the false position in which the proposed bill 
would place a wdfe’s sister during the life of the former; wdiile the Levi- 
tigal law is appealed to G ather unnecessarily, we venture to think), alike 
by both parties. The bill has jiassed the House of Coiumons, but great 
doubts are entertained of its ultimate success. 
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The othet two measures this desdripticwi to which we refer are, the 
Sunday Postage Resolution and Sunday Trading Bill. As the latter 
of these was lost in the H ouse of Commons, it will only be necessary to 
allude to the former. It was introduced under the auspices of the esti- 
mable Lord Ashley, and supported chiefly by the High Church and the 
Anglo-Catholic members of the Lower House, and generally opposed by 
the Ministry. Its object, as is well known, was to put a stop to the 
delivery of letters on Sunday throughout the country. The resolution 
for an address *to her Majesty, to this effect, was dexterously pressed to 
a division at the dinner hour, when the house, as usual, was but thinly 
attended, and was carried by a small majority, doubtless, as much to 
the surprise of its promoters as of its opponents. No sooner, howevei*, 
did it come into operation, than the inconvenience it occnsioiie<l was 
found to be so great, and the coniphiiuts, esjiecially from the more re- 
mote and retired parts of the country, so nun\erous, that a Committee 
of the House of Commons has been appointed to revise the general 
postal arrangements^with reference to the Lord’s* day, and it is generally 
supposed that the present arrangement will be abandoned as impracti- 
cable. 

Among the many conflicts for victory in which the Ministry have 
engaged during the j)ast session, they have had one for existence. This 
was brouglit about by the intemperate foreign policy of Lord Palraer- 
fiton, who suddenly surprised Europe by the apparition of a j)owerful 
fleet ships of ^var off the Piraeus, under Admiral Parker, whose in- 
structions were to enforce some trifling pecuniary claims against the 
Government of Greece. By this im]>etuous measur(‘, and by the dijilo- 
matic course to which it led, such oflence w^as given to the French and 
Russian Governments, who were associated with (Jreat Britain for the 
protection of Greece, that the ambassador of the former court was 
abruptly recalled from Loudon, and a note presented from the Emperor 
of Russia, tHe tone which was anything but pacific. A motion, con- 
demnatory of the Wliig policy, was made by Lord >Stanley in the House 
of Peers, and carried by a majority of 157. Upon this, Mr Roebuck made 
a motion in the House of Commons, committing that house to an ap- 
•proval of that ]Jolicy. The contest upon this motion continued for four 
nights with undiminished intensity; and, at 4 o’clock on the fourth moni- 
iiig, the motion was^ carried by the small majority of 4() — 2(>4 members 
having recorded their votes against it. The defence of Lord Palmer- 
ston was a masterpiece of I*arliainentary oratory. It lasted for nearly 
five hours, and was so sustained throughout that one of his opponents, 
Mr Gladstone, observed that ‘‘ he had spoken from tlie dusk of one day 
till the dawn of the next, and had held* the house in breathless, and 
even charmed, attention from first to last.” Great, however, as it was 
as an oration, it must be regarded, in our opinion, as an utterly unsa- 
tisfactory defence. ' . 

Allusion was made in the speech from the throne to the state of the 
Irish constituencies, which ‘ had dwindled to such an insignificant 
numerical amount, as to constitute the representative system in that 
country a mere farce. • The measure of Ministers proposed that a rateal 
to the poor-rat^ of the amount of £8, should confer the franchise. The 
bill was carried through the Commons, but opposed in the Lords by an 
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amcndmeiit, substituting £1^ as tbe qualificatjon, instead of £8. The 
Marquis of Lanadowne, having deserteJi the Miniaterial measure, by de- 
claring that £8 was too low, it is not^ surprising that the amendment 
was carried. The House of Commons, however, refused to adopt it; 
and, after a conference between the two houses, a £12 qualification w^s 
adopted. 

Little else that has occurred during the session that has now closed 
requires a special notice. The bill for removing the Jewish disabilitie^s, 
thanks to the lukewarmness, and, we fear, we ought rather to say the 
disingenuousiiess, of Lord John llussell, has been postponed to another 
year. 

The public burdens, notwithstanding a surplus of two millions in the 
Exchequer, with a prospect of consi<lerable increase during the present 
year, have only been relieved by the repeal of the duty on bricks — the 
proposed diminution of the Stamp Duties not having yet passed the 
House of Commons; while, to the lasting disgrace of some nominally 
Liberal Members of the House of Commons, tlie motion for the repeal of 
the Wiiulow Tax was lost by a majority of three. This division brings 
us back to our first observation, which the whole tenor of the session 
has contributed to justify, namely, that the ITonsc of Commons, as at 
present constituted — that is, wlieh only one male adult out of eight is 
possessed of the franchise — is a mere caricature of tlie rej»reseiitative 
system. Until it becomes a fair and true reflection of }>opiilar opinion, 
it can be nothing but a dislocHt<'d wheel in tlje machinery of the consti- 
tution, only impeding and frustrating the great purposes which it is its 
theoretical function to preserve. 

We cannot close this article, which has already extended beyond our 
proposed limits, without a moment’s notice of the signal calamity which 
this empire has suffcvt?d hy the smhleu decease of the lamented Jiilm 
llobert Peel. As an instance of the instability of all earthly greatness, 
and of the vanity of man as mortal, tlie death of Sir Robert Peel is 
an event which ncitlier the^ House of Commons nor the eouii^’y can 
etisily forget. We cannot givi^ the deceased statesman eredit for having 
been guided throughout his brilliant public career by any grand, fun- 
damental, and dominant political priiieijdes; but, for an honest desire to,, 
benefit his country, for profound sagacity in adji. lin*g hi.s measures, 
with that view, to the eireuin stances of particular times and crises, for 
immense political knowledge, for almost unequalled powersfalike of ex- 
position and of conviction; and, above all, for that deep and ineradicable 
sympathy with the jieople, which led him to attend to the neglected 
and to remember the forgotten,” the memory of Sir Robert Peel will 
be for ever embalmed in the grateful admiration of his country. 
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SECOND PAPER. 

T«e end of the*last cliapter left me and a party of sepoys posted for the 
ni^ht in a position more suited for romance tlian rei)Ose, viz., a iiarro\v 
flight of ledg(?s projecting from the precipitous mountain-side. It was 
flg dangerous durance. ^Had it lieeii broa(l day, we could scarcely have 
moved an inch; the very thought of moving in the utter darkndss was 
horrific in the extreme. Our situation might well be compared to 
Collins' fearful personification of Danger, wdio 

“ Tlivfpvs Jilin Oil tho ridgy .stco[> 

Of some loose lianging rock, to sleep.” 

To the natives of the plain, who bad hardly ever ascended higher than 
a brick-kiln, it was like a mon.'^ter nightmare in a waking hour. 1 en- 
joyed it amazingly, as a grand and welcome variety in a long monotonous 
life on Indian plains. 

We were a few days too late in entering Nepaiil to witness a snow- 
storm, but tlte account given ot‘ it by tliose who had that ])leasure was 
very amusing. No sooner did the Sir become fille<i with the fctithcry 
dance, and earth begin to whiten around, than the sepoys, looking up 
with astoniwshment and dismay, and thinking that the end of all things 
was at hand, shuddering and shivering retired under tlicir canvass 
covcis; while the European soldiers rushed in ra}>turc from theirs, to 
renew the sports of early day.s, by pelting each other with snow-balls; 
and we doubt not but some tears of fond regret fell from eyes of lutary 
veterans, and mingled vvitli the virgin snow, as they plunged their snn- 
•bunR, shrivelled hands once move into the home jdedge of their innocent 
boyhood's winter juVfilee; recalling too, perliaps, the charnis of sojuc 
youthful fair-haired, sweetheart, beloved in vain, saluted in those joyous 
days with the love- token of a snow-ball, ^as soft and pure as her own 
half-angry, half-laughing, blushing face. 

When day dawned, I and my party clambered up from the ledgy pr(s 
i cipice, and stood again on tJie mountain-top to nitmvss the sun rise tn 
the world, as if just emerging from chaotic confusion. 

There is but a narrow strip of tableland along the summit of the 
ridge that f onstituted the scene of the operations, with the two profound 
valleys on the north and south. We may best describe the position 
occupied by ourselves and tlie emmy, by su[)posjng the Jcytuck ridge to 
be the deck of some tremendous Titanic galley, firmly anchored amid 
the unsubsided tumult of a new ereatioiif our little army occupying the 
forecastle of the gigantic bark; and the castellated peak of deytuck at 
the further end well represented the ancient style of liigh towering poop- 
stern, with its flagstaflj the citadtd being tflfe murytl lantern, gleaming 
still with the wotchfires of the night: while the white vapoury clouds, 
breaking along the mountain-sides below, and ov^erspreading the subject 
valleys, looked like foam of a current parted by the vessel's prow, ami 
gave an air of sublime reality to the simile. To complete the ractayjho- 
rical dcscriptiop, we may suppose that the enormous war-vessel had been 
hoarded by the English, who had established themselves on the ff)rc- 
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castle, while the Goorka crow still held out oruthc elevated poop» On the 
iiiterveuing deck were seen our newiy-fiuished batteries; a little beyond 
these the Hindoo temple before-mentioned, like the capstan of the mon- 
ster man-of-war; and between it and the base of the^last steep ascent 
to the castle, a stockade of the enemy, as an outwork to their aerial 
fortress. The snow-clad peaks of the everlasting Himalayas rose on the 
north like creation’s palace.s untrodden, unsullied, holy, and serene, and 
already kindled with the mysterious radiance of the symbolic sun, Re- 
lighting to gild with his earliest effulgent ofleriiig the divinest of nature’s 
shrines. 

Before our regiment joined the force on the mountain, some daring 
but unsuccessful attempts had been made from Nairn to take up posi- 
tions on some of the lower fortified eminenefes around Jcytuck, but as 
the attacks could only be made, after a most toilsome climb, by file- 
marching, the overwhelming descent of the enemy, with everything in 
their favour, and accustomed through life to bound from crag to crag, 
and coming in masses against a line of single file*, was irresistible. It 
was, therefore, now resolved to blockade and bombard first the outworks 
and then the castle; and for this purpose the present position had been 
taken up on the Jeytuck ridge, and liowitzers, six-pounders, and mor- 
tars were now ordered iij) to occupy tlu^ completed batteries. Those 
pieces were })laced on hacks of elephants on the plains, and the noble, 
willing, and tractable animals were led on to the ascent. Their task 
was arduous and awful ; the flinty path lacerated their unshod, fleshy feet; 
but what was most painful to witness was tlie consciousness of danger 
to their existence whicli they evinced, and the tact the poor creatures 
dis[)layed to escape from annihilation. In passing upwards, the narrow 
traverse path <d'ten led along the brink of fearful precipices; the road 
was sulUciently strong for mountain ponies and small cattle, bn* likely 
to give way under the enormous pressure of heavy-laden elephants. 
The majestic animals, in sealing this mountain on tjiose occasions, seemed 
quite aware of tlic insccuiv, and perilous footing, and were seei^ leaning 
like a ship, with a gale on the beam, to the mountain-side, adverse to 
the profound abyss, and, when the danger seemed greater, twining their 
trunks around the rifted trees overhead, and thus dragging up their own 
huge bodies and ponderous loading, aiding their laborious jirogress, and 
relieving, in some degree, the pathway of the emhwigering pressure; but 
all, at times, would not do, and in a moment the moun^in staircase 
gave way, and the elephants, deserving a better lot, witli their warlike 
implements, were hurled to destruction into tlie gulf below. 

It ^/as what poor Haydon might have called “ a giant’s dream” to see 
those that cscajied arriving the aerial ri<lge. I shall never forget the 
appearance of the obedienty magnificent monster walking on to the bat- 
tery platform, and, kneeljKg down, delivering in safety his ponderous 
piece of ordnance^ then fi-'ing and standing up in colossal relief against 
the sky, and, as if conscious of the iloughty deed he had done, and the 
danger he had escaped, tossing exultingly Ids curved trunk to the hea- 
vens, with elephantine egotisSm trumpeting his own triumph. 

For the protection of the batteries in wdiicb the ordnance was now 
being placed, our regiment w^as ordered down to their Ipcatioii. The po- 
sition was on a little mound that rose like a camel’s hump above the more 
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level line, and when dottftl, over with our Jittle hill-tent$, I<;oked n1 a 
distance like a huge sca»rock spotted over with limpet shell-fish. Oiir 
quartens were not the most agreeable in the world, for our tents stood 
within the range of a small field-piece of the enemy, as well as of their 
matchlocks fired from the stockade in front. We were, however, highly 
interested in waiting for the efiect of our shells on the said outwork. 
The mortars and liowilzers opened with excellent practice, but though 
the shells 'fell often in the small fortified covcr-worlE:, the Goorkas, how- 
ever astonished* they mi^ht be at this new and terrific mode of assiiil- 
ment, considered it dishonourable to evaeuale a j)ost committed to 
their defence, and, whatever havoc iniglit be 'wrought among them, 
they continued doggedly and determinedly to maintain their j)osition. 
While the mountains were reverberating with the-e new startling ex- 
plosions, and w'e were all looking eagerly on, a young officer, who had 
just joined the camj) above, anxious to see tlie operations, entered the 
battery. A whisj>er ran tlirongli the group — “ 'i'he son of Burns 
At the name, war, irvall its exciting circumstances, passed away, while 
the peaceful, pastoral, and poetic banks oi‘ tlie Ayr and Doon, vocal 
wn'th the lays of Scotia’s chief in song, and home, with all its long- 
cherished associations, rushed upon the vision and thrilled the pining 
heart. 

Seeing we made little of our attempt to sliell out the obstinate 
Goorkas, it was now resolved to endeavour to bring up eighteen-pounders 
from the plains, and batter to pieces first the outworks and then the 
castle. As these great guns could not be brought on elephants’ backs, 
a complete king’s regiment was ordered to snj>ply their pla(!e, A ship’s 
cable was attached to each gun, and to each of these enormous traces a 
wing of the regiment was yoked. The pioneer corps went before, 
s«iashirig to ])ieces the rocks to form a new, safer, and broader road. 
On, day after day, from mom to dewy eve, the monster guns 'v\ere 
slowly draggld. It was truly grand to see them turning the corner of 
some Iqfty angle of the precipices, as the^”^ began to gain the u])[K;r 
heights; they seemed endued with instinct, and as if looking with gro- 
teKHque earnestness for the prey they waire to devour; they were quite in 
accordance with the savage scenery through which they to.led, like the 
dragons that had^ issued from some gloomy cave. 'J'iie Gog and Magog 
couple at last stood, side by side in the grand battery ; and at sun- 
rise on the following morning the mountain-echoes far and wide pro- 
longed the deep bellow of their rolling tliunder. 1 he stockade in front 
fiew into fragments; piles of wood and stone were seen scattered in the 
air; yet so resolute were the Goorkas to the last, that we saw them re- 
turning, through the dust and ruin of tUnr stockade, the fire of our 
great guns with their insignificant niatchlo(<ks. Having destroyed the 
outwork, the guns were advanced to play'imon the castle; but, alas! 
after all the toil and trouble of bringing them therCj it was found that 
the angle between them and the fortress was too great to admit of their 
being of any use; and nothing remained but to invest the place more 
closely, and to attain by patience and starvation w^hat could not be gained 
by force. ^ 

The operations now became tiresomely monotonous and uninteresting, 
and we were glad^of any incident that varied the lagging siege. Our regi- 
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inent was without a doctor. .A young one whrlhad left his native place in 
the north of Scotland enveloped in snow four jnonths before, on his arrival 
in Calcutta was immediately packed off in a palanquin, and in the course 
of twenty days, instead of broiling under a tropical ,sun, and having 
his young English blood furnishing a welcome treat to the pampered 
musquitoes of the presidency, he found himself again in the regions of 
ice and snow. He proved a Character, but of a most provoking nature, 
for he seemed to have a perfect contempt for his^own professional duti*;s, 
his wliole soul being bent on the destruction, instead of the restora- 
tion, of his fellow-creatures, and. in place of asking for the hospital, he 
was all anxiety to give his assistance in the slaugliter-housc. He was 
sitting, on his arrival, beside me, when the native doctor came to report 
the state of the sick, but as the one spoke Erse abd the other llindostanee, 
little light was thrown on the medical department by the conference. 
“What does tfic fdlow say?” said young hlsculapius, turning to me. 

I interpreted, but saw it was of little use in trying to interest him in 
such l<»w and unworthy subjects as pills, purges, »emetics, &c., for he, 
like Macbeth, looked upon medicine as fit only to be given to dogs. 
Instead of having any wish to diminish the sick list, all his desire 
was to increase it — to inflict instead of binding up their wounds, 
lie seemed inflated with th(i fiery spirit of his brother, who had come 
out a year before, and who had highly distinguished himself in the pre- 
sent war. lie had found a [wicket of letters from this brother awaiting 
his arrival in Calcutta, desorijitivc of the campaign. Taking these with 
liim in the palanquin, while they relieved the long and lonely journey, 
they tended also as fuel to his martial anlour, and by the time he had 
reached the mountains he ha<l but one aim— to emulate his brother in the 
field, and “ gain a name in arms,” It would have been well both for the 
medical and military professions had he come out, like his brother, ih 
the shape of a lancer instead of a lancet. He strutted about on the 
mountain-top like a game-cock, [diimiug himself ,?is one to whom fear 
was unknown, and jdaguing every one with his red-hot longing^o be at 
the scratch with the enemy. 

The otlic(irs, not a little disgusted at this metamorphosed M.D., were 
glad of any op[>ortunity of returning his martial fire with a fire of witi 
On one occasion he exposed himself i>oint blank within range of the 
bantering battery. Being, as I have formerly observed, within range of 
tlie enemy’s fire in our camp, we had continually before u.^that sudden 
laughable movement of body called “ bobbing.” For the unwarlike 
reader we explain, that when a ball passes over one’s head, that said 
one, if not under a shower of them in the excitement of battle, feids an 
irresistible obligation to malyj it a low salaam, and this constitutes bob- 
bing. Noa^, the officers string that the indomitable pill box was no 
exception to the servile j/^peet paid by others to the unceremonious, 
unfriendly passing visiterf resolved to take advantage of it, in revenge 
for all the irritating, incessant bravado boasting with which he plagued 
us; so one day, while a group had drawn the fire of the enemy as 
usual, at the first whiz a genefal acknowledgement being made, one of 
the otticers exclaimed, “ What, doctor, do you bob?” 

This was a most humiliating accusation, and one Ke^liad not courage 
to avow, so he boldly replied, “ Never!” 
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“Ob, doctor — coinc, coJnc — confess* at once, and shame the devil, 
that you bobbed/’ I 

Never 1” again rejoined the compound of Mars and Mercury. 

“ I appeal to t^e others ! ” 

“Oh, yes!” we alJ exclaimed; “there is no doubt but the doctor 
bobbed.” . 

The fieyy physician was now in a fix* he paused under a feeling 
of fbitter annoyance, at,. such a blemish being attached to his high 
martial spirit; he stood for a moment at bay, but, like a skilful 
general in a sudden emergency, resolved to take up a new position, so, 
sliowing a bold front, he exclaimed, “ Well, admitting that 1 did bob, 
1 don’t care, for 1 recollect that luy brother, in one of his letters, de- 
scribing his first campaign, said it was very strange, but he could not 
help bobbing, and I will never be ashamed to do whatever my brother 
does.” 

“Bravo!” said his accuser; “there is the mess-bugle — let us away 
and drink to the heaKh of Doctor Bobbing !” 

The most ludicrous instance of this system of bobbing took place in 
my own tent. J liad to superintend a native court-inarlial. Tiiere was 
just room for live burly native officers to sipjceze themselves into it, but 
when seated we were quite erect, and my old friend the subadar, men- 
tioned in chapter first, sat again in all his wonted dignified l:>earing. 
The proceedings came to a close. 1 summed up, and then began at the 
preside nt, “ Well, subadar, wlnit do you say?” Drawing himself up to 
his extreme conse(]uential erectness, he began, with inflated importance, 

“ / say” Shot! and in a moment the president, lowering his crest, 

left the sentence unfini.shed, while bUmp together came all our sconces, 
bringing the collective wisdom of our brains into the closest conference. 
T*lie*fife was kept up; tlie sentence came out in sentences, accompanied 
ever and anon by a full-stop shot, that threatened to put a stop to the 
proceedings altogether by the punishment of death to both court and 
criminal , 

Our little camp was so closely huddled together that our mess-tent 
almost touched that of the non-comrnission(?d olficers of artillery, and ut 
Bieal hours the conversation in each mingled strangely together like a 
Dutch medley; out when the songs began in each after dinner, it be- 
came “ confusion wc«'se conlbunded.” A tacit agreement wiis at last 
understood, Snd we sang by turns, which gave a pleasing variety to the 
evening concerts. We recognised among the voices of the neighbouring 
tent that of our own brave, bland, and independent European Serjeant- 
MajoV O’Brien. The artillerymen were desirous, as in the case of our 
doctor, of turning the laugh against him; ^ on the flying visit of a ball 
tliey exclaimed, “ O’Brien l)obs!” Very d^^creitt was Fat’s manner of 
receiving the taunt-shot to the apothecary’s XI did!’' said Fat, exult- 
ingly, “ I did — I always will; and if there is a braver man in the com- 
pany, let him stand up !” This silenced the fire, amid a roar of laughter 
from both tents. 

I was now ordered, with a party of sepoys, to occupy a small break 
in the side of the mouirtain, between the batteries and stockade. Here, 
when we sat dof h, we were quite secure from the fire of the enemy, 
but in jtiopardy from that of our friends, for the bombs and shells hav- 
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ing to pass over our heads, ai^d as these ticklysll concerns sometimes fell 
short or exploded in their grating course, we had good reason to fear 
they might kick up a dust among us. Sometimes, after passing us, they 
f(dl sliort on the hill, and then came roiling back with their blazing 
fuzees towards our post, with rather unfriendly return. * It turned out 
that, from sickness and one thing or another among the otficers of the 
regiment, there was no relief fcfr me next day as usual, and so 1 was left 
rolled up like a hedgehog for eight days in this cramped position. Th^ 
general, seeing tlie inefficiency of the regiment fro^i want ofofficers, order- 
ed it down to occupy the city of Naim on the first range. They seemed for 
tiie time to have forgotten me. The corps, witli its commander and staff, 
walked away early in tlic morning, and left me in my predicament. At 
hist, in the afternoon, 1 came into remembrance, ‘and a field-officer came 
to my post to say that my regiincmt had been ordered to Nairn, and to 
follow it without delay. I was nothing loath to ob(iy the order. These 
reliefs of posts were always made at night, to avoid brirjging the fire of 
the enemy on the advance and retreat of the parties* Tiiis being done 
in open day, brought us immediately a parting compliment of matchlock 
halls. * 

As the sun was setting in all the grandeur of I'ar-extending light and 
shade over the mountain woi‘l<l, 1 arrived at Nairn, and found that the 
post allotted to me was the vacant palace of the aboriginal prince of the 
])rovince. The lower part was appropriated to the sepoys, while I oc- 
cupied the magnificent suite of rooms above. 1 was sitting cramped, a 
few hours before, in the hill-side burrow; I now found myself travel's-' 
ing royal halls, looking out, through the grandly contrasting foreground 
of richly ornamented Moorish arcades, on all the stupendous savage but 
sublime mountain maguiticence ; the busy streets of the subject town; 
all the stern military operations changed into peaceful mercantile tri|n-* 
sactions; wltile from a Hindoo temple on a clitf under the palace bal- 
conies rose the soft sweet chant of a vesper liymn;^an(l jus? as the sun 
sunk behind the mountains, the deep roll of the British drums awi fifes 
from the adjoining encampment was succeeded by the favourite melan- 
choly air, so often played at {KUisive [lartiiig day, “ Lochaber no more.” 
On the fiat roof of a house in the street under the palace was pointed » 
out to me a fine boy about ten years i»ld. He wa^ bu^icAi in collecting 
and playing with liLs tame pig<'<»iis, after the usual evening's amusement 
of directing their flight tlirough the skies: it was the orphaitson of the 
rajah who had lieen licposed by the (ioorkas, ami now under his tutor- 
age, awaiting the fate of the war, that was either to restore his line and 
his race to the luountain-iuonarcliy, or send him to the plains a pen- 
sioner on British benevolence. . In cither ease he could not be less blessed 
with indifference, or so pleasjA and free from care than in his present 
ignorant and innocent state ynnl occupation. 

When night closed in, 1 liscendcd to the noble and spacious platform 
of the palace-roof, when ever and anon the gloomy scene was lighted up 
with fireworks worthy of tlie locality — ascending and exploding bombs 
and shells on the opposite Jeytuck range. There all ingloriously, but 
not undeliglitfuUy, 1 spent the remainder of the* Jeytuck siege. The 
enemy were reduced to leaves and grass for food, when the surrender of 
Malpun, commanded by Umir Sing, to the celebrated Ocliterlony, stipu- 
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lated also for that of Jeytwok, under his gallant and faithful son Runjore; 
and soon after I exchanged all the romance and magnificence of a moun- 
tain-land for the old dull routine*of the tame and monotonous plains of 
Hindostan. ^ 

While we descend the mountain>side, ere we part with the courteous 
reader, lot us redeem our half-given pledge of introducing him to our 
friend, Old Joe, whom we left astrand oh the hill of dilliculty, on our 
up.* He had nobly maintained, unscathed, his post. From the 
appearance of liis capacious field-oflicer’s lent, one would have concluded 
there would have been coiTes|K)nding luxurj'' within, but this was not 
the case; indeed, there would have been no use introducing the reader 
to the major in person, for he never kept more than one chair, and that 
was a broken-backed orfe. Joe was, in the strictest sense of the word, 
one of John Company’s hard bargains.” He delighted as much in 
their pay as he detested tlieir service. Totally ignorant of his duty, he 
had arrived at his majority with savings from that pay to the amount 
of £30,000 1 He vi«d with the celebrated Elwes, or even exceeded him, 
in the most systematic economy of miserism. His redeeming and only 
attraction was an avaricious literary appetite; he devoured every book 
in almost every language that he could lay his hand upon. His diges- 
tion was equal to his appetite; and these acquisitions were not lost to 
society, for he could give them forth for a due compensation with great 
tact, fluency, and judgment, to the delight and edification of the listeners. 
Whi!' his expected remuneration was we now unfold: be it known, 
therefore, that Joe’s corporeal appetite was on a par with that of his 
mental. Jn his own house, his expenses amounted to about threepence 
daily — -a little rice and pulse — and it was never increased by an invita- 
tion to others. Now, tliough the other otiicers never expected to be re- 
kind when they gave a dinner party, they would no more have 
thought of leaving out the crowning dish of spiced curry aiid rice than 
leaving out*Joe, witji his intellectual stores, as a splendid dessert to the 
banqU«t. Thus, though, as we said, lie ^starved himself at home, it 
must not be supposed that Joe was a starved man. No; he had the re- 
servoir quality of the camel, and lived on tlie effects of one feast till an- 
t other came round, connecting the chain with the aforesaid links of rice 
and pulse. Joe felt himself such an established requisite at the feast 
that he could with# impunity insult the liospitality lie enjoyed, so un- 
courteous #arf he on those occasions to the “ courteous host.” Thus, 
when dinner was announced to the group with wJiom he was conversing 
in the drawing-room, Joe was in tlie habit of exclaiming, amidst the 
ravenous rapture of the call, “ (Jome along— fools make feasts, and wise 
men eat them!” Seated at table, Joe was always seized with a most 
a[)ropo3 deafness, and at any attempt at ^nv(Tsational interruption to 
his enthusiastic mastication, he turned hN|head to the sjieaker, raised 
his hand to his ear to supply the place of a trumpet, q^id then shouted out, 
“ What do you say, sir?” in such a tone, and with such a look, as pre- 
vented all other colloquial assays at that stage of the banquet. Indeed, 
those who knew him best knew that the light of his song never came till 
the cloth was removed, and the circling wine allowed him the power to 
drink and discourse at the same time. And now came the guage that 
proved the depth to which Joe was to repay the favour he was enjoying, 
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for it was invariably observQti that he paid aac6i’ding to the quality of the 
l>evernge. If it was general or field-oliicer’s cha-mpagne, he did indeed 
keep the “table in a itjar;” if a captain’s claret, he was remarkably 
]defisunt; but if a subaltern’s port, he scarcely vouchsafed a joke during 
the whole of the evening. 

1\) the Indian exiles, the arrival of home letters may be said to'be 
the occasion of the brightest ahd purest joy: to Joe it was the direst and 
most detested occurrence in his existence. The demand of live or sjx 
shillings for letters almost drove him mad. 

“Take it away!” vociferated the infuriated miser to the postman — 

“ take it awriy 1 I don’t want to hear from them !” 

“ Well, sir, but 1 must account to tlie postmaster for the amount.” 

“ Tell the postmaster, sir, that wont do — ’tis not his doing — it is those 
old cmving cat aunts of mine trying to mew me into sending them 
charity; if they had waited patiently till my death, they might have 
got sointfthing, but the payment of that preposterous postage cancels all 
claims: then, sir, take that; and, oh, may 1 never «ee you at my^ door 
again while 1 am in existence!” 

To such a pitch did Joe carry his parsimony, that the officers of the 
regiment, fui’ de corps, and ashamed of liis ragged regimentals, 

used to supply him regularly with uniform becoming a British officer. 

Towards the cud of Ids service, just when he expected to escape to 
England without his military knowledge being called in question by the 
higher powers, his colonel was called away to a distant station by a 
court-martial, and at the same time the inspecting general’s approach 
was announced. Nothing remained but for Joe to mount Ids Rosiiiante 
and take tlie field, to practise against the dreaded arrival. He, as miglit 
lie expected, went on blundering and thundering at such a rate, against 
all established rules for military inameuvres, that the adjutant feltit Jds' 
duly to ride uj) to him, and rebpcctfully say that liis mode of effecting a 
new position Avas (jidte contrary to Dundas. “ Oh, Mr Aajutant, only 
let us get the thing done, am} we wont dispute about the manner^” was 
the reply. 

The lime of Joe’s emancipation from the service of the Company hav- 
ing an ived, he prepared to depart with his booty for his native land, » 
There was a stoiy current in India, and immortalised since by Sir Walter 
Scott, of a retired officer wlio kej>t a drummer in his pay to awake him 
every jndrning with the call to marcli, that he might be able >to exclaim, 

“ Tell the general 1 w ont march Jin inch.” Joe took a different mode 
to increase the enjoyment of retirement: on being asked where he 
intended to settle, lie replied, “ WJiere the sound of a drum can never 
reach,” j 

But we have again reachccythe foot of the mountains. We sincerely 
thank the reader for his cvj^pany in the bills, and bid him tenderly 
fkrew'cli. 
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Tins journal ih in jart dcvott'd to Iho adviuK’cmont of .scicnct*. Tho annua] ^fatliorininf, 
thoreioiv, ot the grout sciontifio Institute^ tlie British Assoeiutioii, ih an event in whicli 
we are pr^^lonudly interested; and we congratulate our readers, tliat, at this early 
st;^e in our la’n'urs as journalists, we ai-e able to present them w ith a paper on the 
nature, and idtjeeFs, and w'(n*l^ing of the assoeiatioii, in e\ery respect W'orthy of their 
consideration. 'J’he distinguished President, Sir JJavid Brewster, has, in the most 
liandsonn* manner, not only eoriected his own most alile and most eloquent address, 
which is here gi^en entire; hut he lias also gone over in proof, the necessarily britd 
l)aragraidis, in which, with the a-^si-^taiiee <d‘ several gentlemen thoroughly acquainted 
w ith seienee, we have emhod*(sl the most important matters tlnitw'ere brought before 
the different sections, \\\‘ believe that a paper of this nature, brief hut accurate, 
giving th(‘ pitli and spirit of the proceedings, rather than a report of them, will suit 
both the time and the tastes of the larger portion of our readers; and thoso who wish 
to preserve an authentic copy of the aildress of the distinguished President, have it in 
our pages in the most t^niveiiieiit form. 

1'he General Conimittoe licld its first meeting on Wednesday, .‘il st July, in the Royal 
Institution, Kdinl»iirgh,at one o’clock— Dr Uolnnson of Armagh, the retiring President, 
presided. The Report, a highly interesting doeiinieiit, w as read h v Dr Forbes Bo,> le, and 
was unanimously a<loj>ted. J(»liii 'i’aylor, Ksq.,reud the Trt'asuver’s Rejiortjfrom which 
it appeared tliat the funds of the Association are in the ino«»t jirosperous condition. 
IJffice-boarcrs for the various s(*etions wc‘ve api»oiiited at tins mi*eting. On the even- 
ing of tlie same da)^ ♦lie fii’ftt general meeting of the nn-mbi rs and associates was held 
in the iVlusic Hall, whieli was filleil witli a lashionalile and brilliant assemblage of 
ladle- , ml gciitlenu ti. Several distingnislied foreigners, ami many gentlemen engaged 
in the various ikqiavtineiit^ of seienee, from all ]»artH of the Fnited Kingdom, wt‘re 
present. Dr RobiiiMUi, in introducing tlie PresitJmit-eJeef, So* DaNid Brewster, said 
—^Tliere has been no period in the cour^jO of this Association, prosjicrous and suc- 
et ssful as it has been from its origin, in whieli we have not been enlightened by his 
discoveries and aided by his counsel. There is not a dejuirtincnt in that multifarious 
•loi’ij >Hth wlileh we hii\c employed ourselves, on wliieh he has not, in the course of 
his investigations, thrown a brilliant light; and what I j'nze beyond all tlnit he has 
achieved of dilttinctioii and of fame is, tliat in the wliolc of that carter, wlneb lias been 
so hrilliunt, there has iif4 been any stain or anv cloud to ohseur*' the moral purity, 
tlic rell{;ious veneration, the upright and consci<i*iti<ms spirit whieli, more than all 
knowledge, and more than all genius, is the noblest prerogative of umii. 

Sir David was entlnisiastieally r(‘eeiv<Ml by the most brilliant and inti llectual audience 
^ that w ere ever assembled, jn'rliaps, in tin* city of Edinhuigh. He th(*n ilehvered the 
follow ing addressfW hieli was lialoned to throughout with the most profound atten- 
tion:-— 

The kind and flattciliig cxpressionc with which Dr Robinson Jja.s hci'ii pleased to 
introduce im^to this chair, and to cliaractcrisi* my s<-ii ntific laliours, how ever coloui’cd 
the;y are by the warmth of friendship, cannot hut he gratiRing even at an age when 
praise ceases to adiiiinister to vanity or i<i stimulate to andiitiou. The appreciation 
of intellectual labour by thosi* who have laboured intelleetiialU , if not its highest, i» 
at least one of its high rewards. XN'lieii 1 consider the mental power of my distin- 
gui^?hed friend, tlie value of his original researches, the vast extent of his acquire- 
ments, and the eloquence which has so often insti^eted and delighted Kb at our annual 
reunions, I feel how unfit 1 am to oceu[»y his plaV, and how liitle 1 am <pia!ified to 
discharge many of those duties which are incidentX' the chair of this Association. It 
is some satisfaction, however, that you are all aware of the wxtent of iny incapacity, 
and that you have been jilcused to acccjit of that which T can Imth proiiiise and per- 
form~to #<icupy any post of labour, either at the impelling or the working arm of 
this gigantic lever of bcicnco. 

On the return of the British Association to the metropolis of Scotland, 1 am natu- 
rally reminded of the snfalJ hand of pilgrims who, in I«;B, earric-d the seeds of this 
Institution into tje more genial soil of our sister land— of the /**al and talent with 
whicli it was fostered and organised by tlie Pliilosopliical Society of York — of the 
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which it enjoyed frqm the* Primate of« T^n^laiid — of the invaluable aid 
vhicli it received from the universiti(‘.s and hcientifie societies of the south — and of 
the ardent supj^ort with which it was honoured by some of the most accomplished of 
our nobility* J Vom its eradle at York, the infant Association was ushered into the 
gorgeous halls of Oxford and Cambridge — the seats (xf ancient wLylom, and the foci of 
juoderii science. University lionours were liberally extended to its more active mem- 
bers; and, tlins decora tf.'d, our Institution was eagerly welcomi'd into the rich marts 
of onr commerce, and into tlie active localities of our manufacturing industry. Europe 
and America speeddy recognised tlie importance of our rising Association, and de- 
puties from every civilised nation liast<‘ivcd to our aiim^al congress, assisted at our 
sectional nic i tings, and have even contributed to our Transactions valuable reports 
on ditfereut braiiclies of science. 

It mo}' be interesting to those who are here for the first time to Jcaini tlie names of 
sorrn* of those distinguished individuals hy wlutse exertions aiul talents this Associa- 
tion has attained its present magnitude and position; and 1 fee! as if it^^erc peculiarly 
niy duty to do hoiaair to their y-<*al and their labours. Sir John Itobisoii, Professor 
Johnston, and Professor J. 1). Ferhes, were the earliest friends and proniot(‘rH of the 
Britisli Association, ^'hey went to York to assist in its estahlishmcnt, and they found 
there the ^ery men who wert; qualitied to foster and orgajiise it. The Rev. Mr Ver- 
non HarCdurt, wliose name cannot ht‘ iiu'iitioiicMi here without the expression of our 
admiration and gratitude, had piMNided laws for its govermnbiit, and, along with Mr 
Idiilli[»s, the fildest and nmst valuahh* of our office-hearers, had maile all those ar- 
rangi'nifiits hy wJiicdi its sucwss was ensured. llt*aded hy Sir Roderick Mur- 
cliison, one of the vi>ry earliest and most activi* advocates of the Association, there 
assemhle<l at ^'ork about ‘2(H1 of tln‘fiieiuls of science, Dalton, Pritchard, Clrecnoiigh, 
Scoreshy, William Siiiith, Sir Thomas Brisljaiie, Ur Daubony, Dr Lloyd, Provost 
of Trinity (Ndlegc*, Dublin, Professor Potter, Lord Fit/'william, and Lord Morpeth, 
took an active part in its ]u‘occc<iings; and so great was the interest ^^hich these ex- 
cited, that Dr Daubeny ventun'd to invite llu‘ Association to liold its second meeting 
at Oxford. Here it reet'ived the valuable co-o[H*ration of Dr Buckland, IT’ofessoi' 
Powell, nud tlie other distinguished men who adorn that seat of literature and science. 
Camliridgi* smit us her constellation of pliilosopliers - bright with stars of the 
inagnitude - W bewell, Peiiceck, .Sedgwick, Airy, Hersclud, Babbage, laibbock, Cliallis, 
Keiiaiid, and Hopkins; while the metropolitan institutions were rojiresentt'd hy Colonel 
Sabine- one of our ( h'lieral Secn'taries, Mr Taylor, our 'rreasuver, Sir Charles J^yell., 
Colonel Sv kes, Mr Brow ii, Mr Faraday, Professors 0\\ en and Wheatstone, Dr Maiuell, 
Lord Nortiiainptoii, Lord W rottesley, Sir Pbiliti Fgevton, and Sir Cl^iudes Lemon. 
From Ind.nid we received the distiiigiinbed aid of Lord Rosse, Lord Enniskillen, Lord 
Adurc,'*' Dr Robinson, Dr LIomI, Sir William HamiUon, and Professor Maot'ullagh; 
and men of immoital names wer«‘ ’attracted from the eontiiients of Eurojie luid Aine- 
rica^ — Arago, Besinl, .Strine, Liebig, Jacobi, J^e N'errier, Kiicke, Ernian, Kupffer, 
Ehmiberg, Matteucci, Rogers, Bacbc, aiul Agassiz. The younger members of the 
Association, to wlmm we owe nmeli, and from whom we f'xpecl mor(‘, will excuse me * 
for not milking an individual refenmee to their labours. Their ilay of honour will 
come will'll our brief pilgrimage has elosnl. To tliem W'c bei^ueatli a matured insti- 
tution, and we trust tliat they will lea\e it ti* a succeeding race with all |bu life winch 
it now breathes, and with all tlie glory which iiow^ surrounds it. 

It has been the custom of some of m\ i>redccesfiors iu this chair to give a brief ac- 
count of the progress of the sciences during the preceding year; 1 nit, however interest- 
ing might U.'i such a narrative, it would he beyond the ])owtT of any indivkliial to do 
justice to HO extensive a theme, even if your time would jiermit, and your patience 
endure it. I sljall make no ajiolog;/, however, for calling your aitimtion to a few of 
those topics, w if iiiu my own narnjj^’ sphere of study, which, from their proiuhienco 
and general interest, ina> he I'lityicd to \our attention. 

1 begin with astroiioini , a stuuy wliicb basniade great pnigross under the patronage 
of this Assoeiati*m; a s*uhject, too, jiossessing a eliarin above all other subjects, and 
mote connected than any with the d<H*pest interests- - ))ast, present, and to come — of 
every rational being. It is upon a planet that we live and breathe. Its surface is 
the arena of our contentions, our pleasures, and onr sorrows. It is to obtain a por- 
tion of its alluvial crust that man wastes the flower of his. days, and iirostrates the 


* Now the Earl of Diiiiraven. 
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energit‘8 of his mind, and riflisilie happiness’of his, soul; and it is over, or honejUh, 
its V6|*dant turf that his uslit's are to be scattered, or his bones to be laid. U is from 
the interior, too— from the inner life of die earth, that man derives the materials of 
civilisation — his coal, his iron, and his gold. And deeper still, as geologists have 
proved — and none v\iitb more i>o\vor than the geologists around me- — we find in the 
bosom of the eartli, written on blocks of marble, the history of primoev^il times, of 
worlds of life created, and worlds of life destroyed. We find there, in hiei*oglyphie8 
as intelligible as those wliich Major Rawlinsoii haf» deciphered on tlie slabs of Nine- 
veh, the I'eRiains of forests which waved iu luxuriance over its plains — tlie very bones 
of^uge reptiles tlyit took shelter under their foliage, and of gigantic quadrupeds that 
trod uncontrolled its ])lains — the lawgivers and the execiitio lid’s of that inystorious 
cominuiuty with wliich it jileased the Almighty to people his infant world. But though 
man is but a recent occupant of the eartli— an upstart iu the vast clironology of ani- 
mal life — liis interest in tlie jiaradise so carefully prepared for him is not the less ex- 
citing and ]m)found. For him it was made: He was to he the lord of the new creation, 
and to liim it especially beloifgs to investigate the W'ondera it displays, and to learn 
the lesson whicli it rea<ls. 

But, wliile our interests are tluis closely connected with the surface and the in* 
tender of tlu' (»arth, inteTcsts of a higher kind are associated with it as a body of the 
system to vvhicli we belong. The object of geology is to unfold tlie history and o\- 
])hnii the stnicniro of a Ifdanet; and that history and that structure may, within cer* 
tain limits, lie the liistory and the structure of all tlie other planets of tlie system — 
pi rhaps of all the other planets of the universe. The laws of matter must be the 
same wherever matter is found. The heal which warms our globe radiates upon the 
most distant of tlu' jilauets; and the light which twinkles iu tlie remotest star, is, iu 
its physical, and, doubtless, in its chemical iirojicrlies, the same that cliecrs and en- 
livens our ow'u HNstem; ami if men of ordinary capacity possessed that knowledge 
which is w'itimi tlem- reach, and had that faith in science which its trutlis inspire, 
thi’V ^uld see in i vory planet around them, and in every star above them, the home 
of immortal nature^i—of beings that suffer and of beings that rejoice — of souls that 
ai’e saved, and of souls that are lost. 

iulGcology is therefore the first chajder of astronomy. It de->crihe8 that portion of 
die solar system which is nearest ami dearest to us — the cosmopolitan observatory, 
so to speak, from wdiich the a'-tronoiner is to survey the sidereal universe, where re- 
^'ohing worlds, and systems (if w’ or ids, summon him to investigate and adore. There, 
too,*he obtains the great base line of the earth’s radius to measure the distances and 
magnitudes (»f^he starr\ Imst, and thus to }>euctr.tti‘ by the force of reason into those 
infinitely distant regions^ wliere the imagination dare not venture to follow him. But 
astrono»\v, though thus sprung from the earth, seeks and timls, like Astra^a, a more 
eongonial sphere above. Wbalever cheers and Ailivcns our terrestial paradise is 
derived from the orbs around us. Witliout the light and the heat of our sun, and 
w'itliout the uniform movements of our system, wc should have neither climates 
♦ nor seasons. Darkness w’ould blind, and famine destroy eierything that lives. With- 
out influences from above, our ships would drift upon the ocean, the sport of wind 
and wave, and would lijive less certaintv of reaching their destination than balloons 
floating ill ili^‘ air, and subject lo tin? cajiric’e of the elements. 

But, while a knowledge of astronomy is essential to the very existence of social life, 
it is instinct with moral influences of the highest order. In the study of our own 
globe, we learn that it has been rent and upbeaved by tremendous forces — here sink- 
ing into ocean depths, and there rising mto gigantic elevations. Even now, geologists 
ai’e measuring the rise and fall of its elastic crust; and men who have no Faith 
in science often loaru her great trukhs to theii4cost, when they Sf-e^the liquid fire 
rushing upon them from the volcano, or stand alltve the pawning crevice in wliich 
tlie earthquake threatens to overwhelm them. Wn^ can say that tlnu’c is a limit to 
agents like these ? Who could dare to assert thar tliey may not concentrate their 
jet divided energies, and rend in pi^fcies the planet which imfirisons them ? Within 
the hounds of our own system, and iu ll-e vicinity of our own Earth, hetw'een the 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter, there is a wdde spai’c w hich, according to the law' of plane- 
tary dislaiices, ought to contain a })lanet, hepler predicted that a ^>lanet would bo 
found there— and, strangti to say, the astronomers of our own times (iHcovered at the 
b(‘ginning of the present century four small planets— Ceres. Pallas, Juno, and Vesta — 
occujjying the verf jdacc in our systiun where the anticijuited planet ought to have 
been hmiid Ceres, tlie first of these, was discovered by Viuz/A, at Palermo, in UlOl ; 
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Palla.x^tlie sc-eond of them, by Dr OlberJs, of Bi’emen, in 1803; Jnno, third, by Mr 
Harding, in 1 804 ; and Vesta, the fourth, by Dr Olbers, in 1 807. A fter the discovery of 
the third, Dr Olbers suggested the idea that they were the fnigmfcnts of a ]da net that 
had been burst in ]>iccos; and, considering that they must all have diverged from ono 
point in the original orbit, and ought to return to the oppofeitctpoini, he examined 
those parts of the heavens, and thus discovered the planet Vesta. 

But thougli this princijde had been long in the possession of astronomers — nearly 
forty years elapsed before any othA* planetary fragment was discovered. At last, in 
184A, Mr Heneke, of Dricssen, in Prussia, discovered the fragment called A»tr 0 ea,.‘iiid 
1847 another calhxl Hebe. In tho siune year our countryman, Mb Hind, rliscovei^Hl 
other two, Iris and Flora. In HH8 Mr (Iraliam, an Irish astronomer, discovered a 
ninth fragment called Metis. In 1848 Mr (bisparis of Nuph s discovered another, 
which he calls Hygeia; and, witliin the laSt two months, tlie same astronomer has dis- 
covered the eleventh fragment, to which he has givei» the niime of Partbenope.* If 
those eleven small planets are really, as they doubtless are, tho remains of a larger 
one, the size of the original jilanet must have been considerable. What its size was 
W'Oiild seem to be a problem lic*yoiid the grasp of reason. Hut human g<‘inus has been 
permitted to tnumpli* over greater diftieulties. The planet Neptune was discovered 
by Adams and Lev(‘rrier, before a ra}’ of its ligbtbad entered tlie luiman eye; and, by 
a law of the solar system recently announced to the worhl, we ean determine the ori- 
ginal magnitude of Hu* broken ])lanet long after it has been ftlnvcred iiito fragments; 
and we might have determined it even after a single fragment had pro\ed its exist- 
ence. Thi.s law we owe to Mr Daniel Kirkw'ood of Pottsville, a humble American, 
who, like tlu‘ illustrious Ke]»l(*r, strngghvl to find something new among the arith- 
metical relations of the phinetary elements. Betw een every two adjacent ]/laiiets there 
is a p(*Tnt where their attractions are rf|ual. If we call tlie distance of this point irom 
the sun the radius of a ]i!aiieFs sphere of attraction, then, Mr Kirkwood’^s law is, that 
in every planet tin* square of the hmgth of its year, reckoned in days, varies as the 
cube of the radius of its s])liero of atti’action. 'I’his law has been verified by more 
than one American astronomer; and then* ean )>e no doul>r, as one of them expresses 
it, tliat it is at least a physical fact in the niechani**Tn of our sysrern. This law' re- 
quires, like that of Hode, the existence of a planet between Mars and Jiqiiter, 
follow's from the law that tin* bndvcn planet must have been a little larger than Mars, 
or about oOOd mih's in diameter, and that the length ol its day must have been about. 
574 houi’s. The American astrononier*^ reganl tins la\> as amounting to a ileinoii.., 
stratioii of the nebular h}[>othesis <if Laplaci*; but w'e venture to say that this opinion 
will not he adopted by the astronomers of Fuglaud. ^ 

Among tbf* more recent discoveries within the bounds of oyr own system, I cannot 
omit to mention tlio*-!* of our di*^tinguisbed coimtrviiian, Mr Lassell ot Livt'r}BK)l. By 
means of a fine twenty feet retiector, constructed by himself, he detected the only 
satellite <if Nejitmu* which has yet been discovered, ami more reci'ntly an eighth sati l- 
lite circulating round Saturn -a discovery which was made on the very same day, by 
Mr Ibuid, director of tin* <)bsi‘rvatory of (ambridge, in the Puitod States. Mr * 
bassidl has still more ix'cently, and nmler a singularly iavourable state of the atiiio^- 
phere, examined the very minute, but extr<*nie!y black, shadoyv' of the ring of ^atunl 
upon the hod.N of the planet. He observed tin* line of .shadow to he ^otclied, as it 
were, and almost broKen up into a line of dots, thus iiuHentiug niountaiiis upon the 
plane of tlie ring— -mountains, doubtless, raised by the M>ine inteni.il forces, and an- 
swering the same (*nds, as those of our own globe. 

Jn paasing from our solar system to the frontier of tin* sidereal iiiiivovsc around us, 
we traverse a gulf of inconceivable extent. If w’e re)*ri'.sent the radius ol the solar 
system, or of NU'ptunc’s orbit (wh'wli is 38(M) millious of miles), by a lino two miles 
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long, the interval between ouri^^tein, or the^ orbit gf Noj)tLiiH% and the ntuirest fixed 
star, will be greater tlian thc‘ whole circumference of our globe^ or equal to a length 
of 27,600 miles, 'I’be parallax of the nearest fixed star being supposed to be one 
second, its distance from flio suu will be nearly times the radius of the 

Earth’s orbit, or l.'VJ’ Hi times that of Neptune, wbieli is .'iO times as far from the Sun 
as the Earth. And yet to that distant zone has the genius of man tmeed the Ch’eator’s 
arm working tlie wonders of his j»owcr, and diffusing the gifts of his love — the heat 
and the liglit of suns -the necessary elements of fJiysical and intt'llectual life. 

It is by means of the gigantic telescope of Lor<l Rosse that we liave become ac- 
qiRiiiited witli the*forni and character of those great asseni])lages of stars wliieli com- 
]>osc file sidereal univi‘rs<‘. Drawings and deserijnions of the more remarkable of 
tlu'se iiebulaB, iisreso!ve<l by this noble inslrum<*iit, were eoinninnieated by J)r Robin- 
son to the last meeting of tlie Association, and it is with peculiar satisfaction that 1 
am able to state that many important discoveries ba.v»‘ been made ]»y Lord Rosse and 
bis assistant, Mr Stoney, during the last year. In many of the mdiulm, the peculiari- 
ties of structure are very refiiarkahle, and, as liOrd Rosse observes, “ si^em e\en to 
indicate the presoiico of dyuamieal laws almost wntliiii our grasp.” Tlie spiral arrange- 
ment so strongly developed in som«‘ of the iiebnlie. i-. traceabb* fnoi'e or less distinctly 
in many ; but, “more fz’eqiientl},’' to ns(‘ Lord Ross(*’sown words, “ there is a nearer 
ai>proach to a kind of irregular, interrupted, annular disposition of the luminous 
material, than to the rt^gularity observed in others;” but his lordship is of opinion 
that these nebnhe are s} stems of a very similar nature, seen more or less perfectly, 
and variously placed with reference to the hue of sight. In re-e\amimng the more 
remarkable of these objects, Lord Rosvse intends to view’ them with the full light of 
his six feet sjieciiluin, uiifliintnislied h\ the second reffe<*tion of the small mirror. By 
thus adopting what is called the front he will doubth’ss, as lie himself expects, 
discover many new features in tlu*se interesting objects. 

It is to the inftnej.ce of Loril lioss(‘'s example that wo are indebtisl for the fine re- 
flccti’ii telescope? of Mr l^assel'. of winch I lia\e ahvadv spoken ; and it is to it, also, 
that We oNvc anotlier telescope, which, though yet iiukiiowii to scK iice, 1 am bound in 
this place esjiecially to notice. I allude to the roth elor reci'ctly cimstnictcd by Air 
J(^mes Nasmyth,auative of Lilinburgli, already distinguished l>v Ids meelianieal inven- 
tions mid his ob.serva turns on the inoon's tniHace, and <n:e ol a tamily well Known to 
us all, and oi'cupyiiig a high ]>lace among the artists of Scotland, Tins instniment 
Jias great speculum twenty feet in local length, and twenty inelu s in diameter; 
]iut*it differs from all other l<*leseopi‘s in the remarkable facility with winch it can be 
used. Its tu(^‘ moves vertically upon hollow trunnions, tlirmigh which the astrono- 
mer, seated in a little oliservatorv, witii oni> a liorr/ontal motion, can view at histfa.se 
every piwt of the heavt'iis. Hitlierlo, the astroimmer has been obliged to seat him- 
self at the ujiper end of his Newtonian telesco}»e ; Viul, il no other observer will ae- 
knowledgt the awkvvardm'ss and iiuecuritv of Ids p«)sition, 1 can luvsell vouch for its 
danger, having fallen from the very fo]) of Mr Uamag(‘’s twenty feet lelescojie, when 
►it was directed to a point not vt'rv far Iroin the zenith.' 

Though hut sliglitly comiccterl with astrtjuomy, 1 cannot omit calling your attention 
to the great nnprovemvuts — 1 may call tliem discovi nes — winch liave h(*(fn recently 
made in Photograph if. 1 need not mlorm iliis meeting that the art of taking photo- 
graphic pictures upon j>aper was tlie mvimtion of Mr Fox Talbot, a distiti- 

giiisJied member of this Association. 'J’lie sujK-noritv of tlie 'J'alborype to the Da- 
guerreotype is well known. In the latt'*r, the pictures uro rev<‘rt(sl and incjipalde of 
being multiiilied, while in the Talbotyjie there is no reversion, and a single negativt* 
will supply a tliousaiid co]>ies, so that books may ru»w' be illustrated with pieturt's 
drawn Jjy the sun. The difficulty of procuring g<ull j»aper for tin* ne^.^tive is so grc’at, 
that a better material has been eagerly sought lofc and M. Ni«‘]»ce, an aecomjdiahed 
officer in the French service, has .snccc,s.sfuily sub.stVited for i>aper a film of albumen, 
or the wddte of an egg, .spread upon gla.ss. This new ju'oeess has been brought to 
such perfection in this city by Messrs Ross & 'J'boiusoii, ilu* t Talbotypes taken by 
tlnnn, and lately exhibited by myself lo toe National Jnstitnit* of Frimce, and to M. 
Niepce, were universally regarded as tlio finest thUt had yet b<*en < xecuted. Another 
process, in which gelatine is substituted for albumen, has been invented and Huccessfully 
l>ractised by M, F(>itevjn,#a Frencli offictfr of engineer.H, and b;i an ingenious method 
which has been minutely described in the weekly proceedings of the hifititute of 
France, xMr Edmiflid Becquercl has succeeded in transferring to a Daguerreotype 
plate the prismatic sjieetrum, with all iks brilliant colours, and also, though in an in- 
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ft^rior dcprfie, tli#? colours of tbe,landscfii>o. These* clloiii’s, however, are very fuga- 
cious ; still, thoiijYb jio method of ftxinp; them Iwjs j^et been discovered, we ciunud 
doubt that the dilticiihy will bo surmounted, and that we biiall yet see all the colours 
of the natural world transferred by their own rays to surfaces both of silver and 
paper. 

^ Hut the most important fact in ])hotogrii])l)y v^hicli I have now to mention, is the 
singular at'cel oration of the proert^ss discovered hy IVl, Niepce, which enables him to 
taJie the picture of a lan(lsea|K‘ illuAihiated hy diffused li/;iit, in a single second, or at 
most in two sc^eonds Hy tliis process, he obtained a picture of tlie sun on albumen 
So iii.stautiiiieoiisly, as to confirm the reiiiarlvable discosory, previously made by 
Arago by means of a silver ]»late, tiuit tlu* rays which })roeee(l from the central jiarts 
t>f the sun’s disc have a higher pliotogeiilc action tlwui tliose which issue from its 
margin. This interesting diHeo\ery of M Arago is one of a siu’ies on photometry 
which that distingnislu'd pliilosoplier is now occupied iii publishing. Threatened with 
a calamity wliich the civilized world will deplore — the loss ef that siglit which has 
det(‘eltMl so many brilliant plieiiomeiia, and jicnetralid A) deeply tlie ui>steries of the 
material world — ho is now' completing, with the aid of other eye.s than Ins own, tliose 
splendid researclies wdiieli will immortalise his own name and add to the scientific 
glory of his country. 

From these briei noliccK of the progrc'ss <»f science, I must now call your attention 
to two important obp'ets with which the Hritish Assoeiatiou'has been occupied since 
its last meeting. It lias been hmg known, ImUIi from theory and in i>ractu?i', that the 
imperfect traitsparency of the earth’s atmospluo’e, and the ineijual refraction winch 
arises from difiereiicos of tcmjieralure, cornbim* to set a limit to the use of high inag- 
niiy iiig powers in our telescopes. Hitherto, however, tin* apidieation of sueli liigh 
]»owerH was cheeked hy the inipiM’fections of the iiistriiinents themselves; and it is only 
since the eonstrnetioii of Lord Rosse's teles(H»jn‘ that astronomers have found that, 
in our damp and variable climate, it is but during a ft'w days of the year that teles- 
co]»es of such magnitude can give sulfieiently ilistinet vision with the high magnify- 
ing powers wliieli tlicy are eujuihle of lH*aring. I'Len iii a cloudless sl^y, when tlm 
stars are sparkling in the firmanuiit, the astronomer i.s hafiled hy infiuonees which 
an’' invisible; and wdiile new plaiu'ts and new' satellites art' being discovered by in- 
struments eoinparativily sniall, the gigantic Ihdyphemus lies slumbering in his cave, 
blinded by thermal ciirn-iils, more irresistible than the firelirand of Flysses. 

As the astronomer, liowi'ver, cannot coimnatul a tem}*est to clear Ins alino^]>liero.^ 
nor a thunder.storin to purify it, his only altiTiiative is to reni(>\e his teleseopV to 
Rome southorm climate, where no clouds disuirb ilie seri'iiity of the ^rmament, and 
iioehaiige.H of temperature distract tln‘ emanations of tlie A fact has been re- 

cently mentioned, wdiieli entitles ns to anticipate great results from such a *ueasnrc. 
The Marquis of Ormonde is said to iiave seen from Mount Ltnu, witli his naked eye, 
tlie satellites of Jupiter. If tins be true, wliat diseovei-ics may we not e\])ect, even 
in Kurojie, from a fine telescope working above the gr<isser strata of our atuios))li('re 1 
This noble expiUMineiit of earrviiig a large retlector to a sciiihern climate has bi i'ii • 
but once made in the history of science- hir John llerMdiel transported his telescopes 
and his family’ to llie south of Africa, and during a voluntary exile of four years’ 
duration he enriebed a.sfronoiny with many splendid discoverie.s. Migh a sacrifice, 
Uow’ever, is not likely to ht‘ made again; ami we must iherefore look to the aid of 
(lovernment lor the realisation of a jirojeet which every civ ilised ]»eoplew'ilI ajiplaud, 
and which, hy aihhiig to the eanqiiests of science, will mid to the glory of our country. 
At the JKimiingham iiu'cting of tlie Association, its attention was called to this siih- 
ject; and, being coriviiiei'd that groat advantagt's would accrue to science from the 
activt‘ use of large refieeting 1elfstsi>pc in the southm-n hemisphere, it was resolved 
to }K‘tition (lovi-niinent fora grawt ol money for that }»nrposi . 'I’lie Ifoyal Society 
readily agreed to seeimd this ap.dicatioii; and, as no riMjaest from the liritLsh Associ- 
ation ha-s ever been r^'fiised, wliatcMr tiovernmi'nt was in power, we have every 
rcusion to ex|K*ct a favourable answer to an able memorial from the pen of Dr Rohiii- 
soii, which him just been Hubmith*d to the minister. 

A recent and nohle act of lihAality to science mi the ])art of the Government, 
justifies thi.s expectation. It is, 1 believe, not yet generally known that Lord Jolm 
kuuaelt lias gi*anted £1000 a-year to the R»iyal Society ior promoting scientific ob- 
jectK, The Gouneil of tliat distinguisbed body lias been very solicitous to make this 
grant effective in promoting scientific objirts; and I am per‘^ua<le^^ that the measures 
they have adopted aiv well fitted to justify Ibe libcralily of the (Jovernmont. One 
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of the most important of those Jias been to place at tho disposal of the Commit- 
tee of the Kew Observatory. This establishment, which has for several years been 
supported by tlie British Association, was given to us by the Goverunient as a de- 
pository for our books and instruments, and as a locality well fitted for carrying ou 
electrical, inagnetic:^*? and meteorological observations. l)iii*ing the last six years, the 
Observatory has been under the honorary superintendence of Mr Ronalds, who is 
well known to the scientific world for his ingenious ph(>tograi)hic methotls of con- 
structing sc If- registering magnetical and meteorobigical apparatus. On the joint ap- 
jdication oftthe Marquis of Northampton and Sir John llei'schoi, as members of the 
Asfc^ociatioii, her lyiajcsty’s Government have granted to Mr Ronahls a pecuniary 
recompense of £2o0 for these inventions; and I am glad to be able to state, tliat Mr 
Brooke has also received from them a suitable reward for inventions of a similar 
kind. 

Under the fostering esuv of tlie British Association, the most valuable electrical 
observations have been made at Kew, and Mr Ronalds has continued, from year to 
year, to make those iniprovofncnts upon his a]>paratus which experience never fails 
to suggest; but 1 regrt't to say, that, in consequence of our diminished resources, the 
Association, at its meeting in 1848, came to the resolution of discontinuing tlieobseiv 
vations at Ivew — appro] »riatiiig, at the same time, an adetjuate sum for comjileting 
those which were in progress, and f<»r reducing and discussing the tive yeai’s’ electri- 
cal observations which Wad been ]mblished in our annual rc]»orts. 1 trust, however, 
that means will yet be found to maintain the Observatory in full activity, and to carry 
out the original objects contenqdated by the Committei^. Ha\ ing had an opiiortunity 
of visiting this establishment a few weeks ago, after having ins]>ected two of the host 
conducted ol)ser\ atories on the (.'ontiuent where the same class of obBcrvations is 
made, 1 have no liesitation m speaking in the highest terms of the value of Mr Honalds* 
labours, and in recommending the institution which he so liberally sn]K*rintenils to tho 
continued protection of the Association, jiiul to tho continueil liberality of the Royal 
Societv. 

From th(‘ facts which 1 have already mentioned, and from many others to which I 
might have rolerriHl, the members of the Association will olj.-orve, with no common 
jdeasnre, that the Govermneiit of this country has, during tin* last twt'iity years, been 
extending its patronage of scienct^ and the arts. That this change vvas etfeeted by 
the interference of the British Association, and by the writings and personal exertiona 
yf its ijienihers, could, were it necessary, be easily i>rr»vcd. But though num of all 
shades of political fecUng have applauded the growing wisdom and lihemlity of the 
state, and thoq^h various individuals are entitled to sliare in the a]>plause, >et there 
is one statesman, alas! |<to early and too ]>ainfiilly tom from thc‘ affections of his 
country ,#’hom the scieuee of England mnst ever rminl as its wannest friend and its 
greatest benefactor. To him we owe new institutions for advancing science, and new 
colleges for extending education; and had Fovidimce jxn’mitb^d him to follow out, in 
the serene evening of life, and in the maturity of his i»ovverful intellect, the view a which 
^he had cherished amid the distractions of political strith, he would have rivalled tlie 
(’olbert of anothei’ age, and wouhl iia\c completed that systeiiLitic org^inisation of 
science, and litei-ature,^ind art, which has been the pride and the glory of another 
land. These ^re not the w'ords of itlle (mlogy, or tho ex{>rcssions of a groundless 
expectation. &ir Robert Ecel bad entertained* the idea of attaching to the Royal 
^iicicty a number of active memberH, who should devote theinsidves wholly to scien- 
tific purniiits; and I liad the satislaction oi ci/inmiinicatuig to him, through a mutual 
friend, the remarkable fact, that 1 had idund among the MS?l. of Sir Isaac Newton a 
written scheme of imjiroving the Royal Society, jirccisel) similar to that which ho 
contonqdated. Had this idea been realised, it woVld have hemi hut tin^ first instal- 
ment of a debt long due to science and the naticl|i; and it would have fallen to tho 
lot of some more fortunate statesman to achieve!^ glorious name by its complete 
discharge. 

It has always been one of the leading objects of the British Association, am! it is 
now the only one of them which has not heim wholly aceoinf^ished, “to obtain a 
more general attention to the objects of science, rifld a removal of any disadvanhiges 
of a public kind which impede its ]UogresH.’' Although this object is not very <le- 
finitely expressed, yet Mr,iiarcmirt, in moving its adoption, included under it tho 
revision of the law* of fiatents, ami the direct national encourageinont of science, two 
subjects to which !► shall briefly direct your attention. 

In IB.'U, when the Association commonctMi its labours, the patent law's were a blot 
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on the legislation of Great Britain; and, though somt^ol their more obiioxiouH provi- 
Bioiis have since tliat time been modilied or removed, they are a blot atill, less deep 
in its dye, but equally a stain upon the character of the nation. The protection whicli 
is given by statute to every other property in literature and the fine arts, is not 
accorded to property in scientific inventions and discoveries. A iT^an of genius com- 
pletes an invention, and, after incurring great expense, and sjieiiding years of anxiety 
and labour, he is ready to give tlie benefit of it to the public. Perliaps it is an inven- 
tion to siive life— the life-boat; — to shorten space and lengthen time— the railway; - 
to guide the commerce of the world tlirough tlie trackless ocean — the mariner’s com- 
pass; — to extend the industry, increase the power, and til^ the cofieys of the state-*- 
tlie steam-engine; — to civilise our species, to raise it from the depths of ignoranee 
and crime to knowledge and to virtue — the printing-press. But, whatever it may he, 
a grateful country lias granteil to the inventor the sole benefit of its use for fourteen 
years. 'J'hst which the statute freely gives, Imvvcver, law' and custom as freely take 
away, or render void. Kees, varying from £200 to £.500, are demamled from the in- 
‘Vontor; and the gift thus so highly estimated by the gi t'cr, liears the great seal of 
England. The inventor must now descrdie his iin ention w'lth legal precision. If ho 
errs in the slightest point — if his dcseription is not suttieieiitly intelligible— if the 
smallest portion of his invention lias been used before — or if he has ineautiously 
allowed bis secret to be made knowm to two, or even to one individual — his patent 
w'ill be invaded by remorseless pirates, who are evei* on the w iftch for insecure inven- 
tions, and he will be driven into a court ol law, where an adverse decision will be llic 
ruin ot bis family and bis fortuius. linjmvenshed by otficial exaetioiis, or ruined by 
legal costs, the hapless inventor, if he (‘scapi's the lam or the workhouse, is obliged to 
seek, in some fori'ign hiiul, tin* pist reward of hts industry and genius. Should a ]>atent 
escape unscathed from tlie fiery ordeal through which it has to pass, it often liapi>ens 
that the patentee has not been remunerated during tlii‘ fourteen years of lus term. In 
tills case, the state i.s vvilling to extend his right for five or sova'ii years more; but be 
can obtain ibis extension only by the* expensive and inieerfaiii proee-s of an act of 
Parliament — a Ixtoii which is seldom a^ked, and wliii'li, through rival intlueiice, has* 
often been w ithheld. 

buch was tlie pattmt law twenty yeax's ago; but since that time it lias received some 
in)]iortant ameliorations; and tliougli the British Assfieiatioii did not interfere ns a 
body, yet some of its moinl»ers applied enei'getically on tlii' siiljji et to some of the more 
iiifiuoniial individuals in Lord tirey's Governmont, and the ri'sult of this waj, two , 
acts of Parliament, pa.s.s(!d in lhik5 and 1H3J), eniilled Acta for Amending the lanv 
touching Letters Patent for Inventions.’* Without I’eft rniig to aiiotlj^er important 
act for registering designs, which liad the effect of withdrawdiig from the grasp ot the 
jiatent laws a great number of useful inv imtions, <lc])ending ]»nnei}ially oniorm, I 
shall notice only the valuable jirovifiions of the two acts above iiientioiKMl — acts which 
we owe solely to the wisilom ot Lord Bnuighani. By the first of these acts, the 
patentee is periiulUsl to disclaim any part eitlier of the title of Ins invention or of the 
specification of it, or to make any alterutnm on the title or speeifieation. Thc^ same, 
act gives tlie Privy t'ouncil the power of eonfiriiiing any })aten!, or of granting 
a now one, when a ]»atent had been taken out for an invention pliich tlie patentee be- 
lieved to be new, but which was foumi to have been known before, thougl^not jiubhely 
ami generally used. By the same act, too, the jiovver of f‘xtendiug letters patent was 
taken from Parliament and given to tin’- Privy (amneil, wlio have, on different ooea- 
Hions, exercised it w ith judgment and discrimination. By tlie second act, of Ifk'lf), this 
last privilege was made more attainable by tlie jiati-ntee. These are doubtless valu- 
able iinprovoments which inventors will gratefully I'cmeinber; but till the enormous 
foes, w'hich arc ^till exacti'd, are eitl.Vr partly or wlmlly abolished, and a real priv'ilog© 
given under the gix'at seal, the geu.us of tins country will never be able to compete 
with that of foi-eign lamlH, where patents are cheaply obtained and better protecteil. 
In proof of the justness of these views, it is gratifviiig to notice that, within tliese few 
days, it has been announ^iNl in Parliament that the new' Attoriiey-Cieneral has accepted 
his office on the express condition that tlie large fees which he derives from patents 
shall be subject to revision. ^ 

The other object contcmplatod by flu* British Association — the organisation of 
science as a national institution — is one, of a higher ordei*, and not limited to indivi- 
dual, or even to English, interests. It ctnicorns the civilised worhl:— Not confined to 
time, it concerns eternity. Wliilc the tongue of the .Almighty, ii,s»Kej)ler expresses 
it, is speaking to us in his Word, his fiiigex* is writing to us in Iiis works; and to ac- 
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qtiirc a, knowlc'tl^o of tlieso wofKh jh an eRsMitial j>ortioii of llie /^roai duty of man. 
Truth secular cannot be sej)ar.»te(l from truth divine; and if a priesthood has in all 
ages been ordained to teaeli and exempli!)^ the one, and to maintain, in a^^es of darkness 
and corru]>lion, the vcHlal tii‘e up«>n the .sacred altar, hliail not an i-ntellectual priest- 
hood be or/janiM'dito develoj) tin* glorious truths vhich time and a|»ace embosom — to 
cast the glance of reason into the dark interior <d‘ our glob(‘, tet'mmg with what was 
once life — to nialv<* tJie dull eve of man sen.sitivo to the j)lanet winch twinkles from afai', 
as well as to the luininary wdneh sJiines from abow.^ —and to incorporate witli onr inner 
life tlio.se«wonder'^ of tlii' external world which appeal willi eqii.il po^^er to the affec- 
twnis and to the i^^ason of iiviniortal natures. If tin* God ot J^ove is most appropriately 
worsJiiiiped in the Cdiristian Temple, the (iod of Natnri' may he lapially lioiioured in 
tlie Temple of seieneo. h^ven Irom its lofty minarets the ])lnlos»>]>her may summon 
the faithful to jirayor; and the prh'st and the sage may (*\ehaug(‘ altars without the 
compromise of taith or of knowledge. 

Jntluenced, no douht, hy ^ie\^s like these, Mr llareourt has cited, in supjiort of this 
object of the Association, thb opinion ol a philoso])her, wliow memory is dear to Scot- 
land, and wdioso judgment on any great «ja<‘stion will he evi'rywherc ivci'ived with 
respect and attention: — I refer to IT-ote.ssor ITayfair, the distinguished siicc(‘ssor, in 
our Metrop<ilitaii I 'uiversity, ot the Gregorys, the Maclaunus, and the Stcw'arts of 
former days, ho, in his able dissertatifui “ On ibe Progress of ibc iMatliematical and 
I’hysieai Scu'nce.s,” thfis speaks of tlie JVationr.l ln.stitiite of rrance:- — 

Thi.s institution li.is been of considerable juhantage to senuice. To detach u iiniri- 
ber of ingenious men from (‘Yervthing but seientiHc jiursnits— to ilelivt*r them alike 
from the emliarrassmeiits of ]HAerty or the temptations of W'calth — to t^ive tiiein a 
place and station in society the nuist n .specialde and mde}>eii(h‘nt — I'.s* to re/uorc even/ 
tmjKdiiiicvt, and to add evert/ Hiiiu id iia (o e.t'trium. T'o this institution, accordingly, 
ojicrating ui>on a pi'Ojile of gri'ut geinns and imlefatigahle activity of mind, we are to 
ascribe that snjierit rity iii tlie mathematical sciences wliich, in flu* last seventy years, 
hax been so coiisjiicuous.’’'^ 

Til'S just eulogy on the IVTitional Institute of France, in r(*fcr<*nce to abstract ma- 
th<anaties, may he safely extended to evi'iw hraiieh of theoretical and praelieal science; 
and 1 have no he.sifation in .saying,after having receiith si en the AcadeniN of Sciences 
at its w'cekly labours, that it is the noblest and most elfectiw in.slitiiLion that ov(‘r\va& 
organised for the promotion of S(*ieiiee. Owing to the pri'Milcnei* of scii'ntifie know- 
, ledge, among all ela.'-'ses of the French ])o|uilation, and To their ailinirabli* s>steni of 
elenientary instruction, tin* advancement of .science, the diffusion of knowledge, and 
the exteiisioiyif education, are objects di ar to eveiy class of the jieople. T he soldier as 
well as the citizen— tHje Socialist, the Kcpubliean, the Royalist — all look ipi to the 
National Institute as a mighty obelisk erected to .seieiiee, to la* respeeti'd, and loved, 
and defended by all We have sec'ii it standing, uAsliaken and activi', amid all the le* 
volutions and convulsions which have so long agitate d that iiohli* but distracted coun- 
try — a cornimui ci'iitre* of atVeetioii, to wliich antagonist ojiinums, and rival inteu’ests, 
ami dissevered hearts, have* peacefully eonvergeel. It thus Ikcoiiios an institution of 
order, calcnlate*d *to •^end hack to its coiit<*ndiiig friends a mes'iage of union and ]ieace, 
and tei re place in stab^^* eijni librium the tottering instituf ions ol the states 

It was, doubtless, with vit-ws like these that tlie girat Colbe?it established the Aca- 
demy e>f Scieiicc'.s ill Paris, ami that tlie j)owe*rfuj and sagacious inonarclis on the 
(dntiiiemt of Europe have iniilated Ins exanijde*. TTiey have established in thenr rej- 
spectivo capitals similar in.stitntions — they have sn.staiiied tiieni with liheu’al endow- 
ments — they have eemfeiTcd rank airl honours on their more (unine iit iiiemhers; and 
there are now in this assi'inbly distinguished fore-igne rs who luivc well earned the ri*- 
wards and distinctions they have received. It is, ^lei’idore, genllemeii,, extravagant 
ojiinion, that institutions which have thus thrivi'u in other countries .should thrive in 
ours — that insulated societies, wTiicli elscAvliere flourish in combination, should, when 
combined, flourish among n»— and tiiat men, ordained hy the state* to the undivided 
functions of science, should do more and better work than tliose who snatch an hour 
or two from their daily toil, or from thc*:r nightly re.st. 

In a great nation like ours, where the biglmr interests and objects of the state are 
ri^s.sarily organised, it is a singular anomaly that the intellectual interests of the 
eei^mtr}' should, in a great measure, be left th voluntary snjiport and individual zeal 
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— an anomaly that could liave arisen only from the iyn4ranco or Ruy>inenesft of ovor- 
changing adininistrations, and from the iiitolligonce and li))crality of a commercial 
yiooplc — an anomaly, too, that could haVO been eontiiuicd only by the excellence of 
the iiistitiitioiks tliey had founded. In the history of no civilised people can we 
find private establishments so g<meroiisly histered, so encrgetieally,condiicted, and so 
successful in their objects, as tlie Jioyal Societies ot Lomlon, Kdinimrgh, and Dublin, 
and the Astronomical, (ieological. Zoological, and Lmiuean Societies ot the metropolis. 
Th^ey are institutions that do honomr to the nation, and they will ever he gratefully 
remembered in the liistory of seieiice. Bui they aiT nevoiTheless defective in their 
constitution, limited in their operation, and mcajiable, fn^m their ve^y nature, of d<i- 
veloyiing, and directing, and rewarding the indigenous talent of tlie country. They 
are simply suhscriptioii societies, which yiay for the jiublication of their own transac- 
tions, and adjudicate medals (‘utrusted to them by the benefii'cmce of others. Tliey 
are not bound to the everei.se ot any otlier iuiiction, and they are under no obligation 
to do the sci(Mitific \\ork ot the state;, or tf» promote any of tliose national objects 
which an; entrusted to the ovganisiMl institutions of otlu'i' lauds. Their president and 
council are m cesHarily reside nt in Londeui; and the talent and genius of the* preivinces 
are exeludenl from their administration. JhYoni this reinarU we mnsl except the dis- 
tinguished philos()j>hers e»f Caiuhrielge ami Oxford, who, troni their provimity to the* 
capital, have been the brightest ornaments of e>iir me'lropeditan institutions, and with- 
out whose' aid the'v never coulel have atlameel tlu'ir \»re‘sent yirb-euune'iiec. 

It is, therefore, in tlu* more* ivnmte ]>arls eif the e^nijiire that tlie influemet* of a na- 
tional institution would he more* iminedi.itely lelt, aiiei nowhere more jiowerfully 
than in this its ne»rlhern j)ortu)n. Our English friends are, we* bidie'Ve', little aware 
of the obstructions whicli eippeise the ]ire)gre*ss of science in Scotland In our five 
universities, there is not a single fellowsliip to stimulate tlu* genius and rouse the 
ambition of the stmk'iit. Tim church, the law, and tlu* medical jirotessiou hold out 
no r(‘\\ards to the cuKivators of inatlicinalical and phvxsieal scienc*; and w’(*re a yontli- 
inl N<'wtoii or l.aplace to issiu* from .'inv of our uni vi'i'sities, his best fru*iuls woiiM 
advise him to ri'iiouiice (he divine gift, and to si-ek ni ]U’ofessional toil the vvell-eariud 
eompeteiicN which can aloiu* secure him a just position m the social scale, and an en- 
viable li'licity in tlu* domestic circle. Did ibis truth reijiiire any evuleiict* in its su])- 
jiorf, W(‘ ftjul it in the notorums fact, that our colleges cannot fnrnisli professors to till 
tlu'ir own imjiortant olhees; and tlu* tiiiu* is not distant when all our chairs in inatlie- 
inatics, natural philosojiliv, aiul even natural iiistorv , woll Ik* occujued bv professors^ 
educated in tlu* Faighsh uiuv(*rsitie.s. Ihit were a llosal Academy or Institute, libo 
that of I’ranco, estalilisbed on the basis of our e.vistiug institutions, aiuj a class of re- 
feidemt iiienilu'rs eiiabb'd to dt'vote tliemselvi s wludlv to scic'iic^e, tlu* youth of Siuitland 
would instantly start for tlu* prize and would .s|K*edily achieve their full sha^* in the 
liberality of the State. Dur universities would tlieii breatlu* a more vital air. Dur 
science wouUl juit forth n(*w (*iu rgies, and our liierati.re might rise to the high level 
at w'hidi it stands in our sister land. 

But it is to tilt; nation tliat tlu; greatest advantages would accrue. With gigantic 
inaiiufacturiiig ostablishnu'iils, depending for their pi'rfection and success on mechanics 
ftud chemistry — willi a royal and coniiiicrcial uiariiie almost e(»,\ermg the ocean — willi 
steam-sliips on every sea - with a svstmn of agriculture b'auing u]»on science its 
mainstay— with a. net-work of railways, deinaiuhng for their im})roveliic*nt, and for 
the safety of (lie traveller, and for tlu* reiiuineration of their public-spirited pro- 
jectors, the higliest efforts of mecliaiiic.il skill — the time has now arrivt'd for sum- 
moning the service of the State all the theoretical and piractieal wisdom of tho 
country— for rousing what is dormant, comhining what is iiisulati'd, ami uniting in 
one gi’cat institiition the living talent which is in active but undirected and unbe- 
frichded exercise around us. 

In thus pleading for the most imyiortaut of the objects of tlu* British Association, 

1 feel that 1 am not pleading for a wiiisi; that is hoju-less. Tiie change Jias not only 
commenced, but has in*ade considerable })rogress. Our scientific institutions have 
alrca<ly, to a certain extent, become iiatioual oiic.s. Apartments heloiigiug to the 
nation have been libei’ally gninted to them. Royal medals liave been founded, and 
large suras from the public purse devoted to the objects which they coiitemjilate. The 
Museum of Economic Geology, indeed, is itself a complete sijctioii of a Royal Institute, 
giving a scientific position to six eminent ydiilosophers, all of whom are distinguished 
members of the Ilritish Association and in every branch of scit^ce and literature, 
tlic liberality of the Crown has been extended to numerous iiulividuals, whose names 
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would hav<> bo(‘n enrolled the memherH of ^ National TuRtitution. Tlin can've, 

thorefoixj, is bo far advaii(;ed; and every act of liberality to eminent men, and every 
grant of money for Rcientific and literary purposes, is a distinct step towards its 
tnumph. Our private institutions have in reality assumed the transition phase, and 
it requires only jy* eloetric spark from some sagacious and patriotic statesman to 
combine in one noble phalanx the scattered elements of our intellectual greatness, and 
guide to lofty acliievements and glorious triumphs, the talent and genius of the nation. 

But when such an institution has been conqtk4ed, the duties of the State to science 
are not exhausted. It has appreciated knowledge hut in its abstract and utilitarian 
jiihnse. For th<i peace ant^ ha})piness of society, it would he of little avail wore the 
great truths of the material world confined to the educated and the wise. The 
organisation of science, thus limited, would cease to he a blessing. Knowledge, 
secular and divine, the double current of the intellectual liffj-hlood of man, must not 
merely descend through the great arteries of the social frame : Jt must he taken up 
by the minutest capillaries liefore it can nourish and purify socit'tv. Knowledge is at 
once the manna and the ifiedieine of our inoi-iil being. U hen crime is the bane, 
knowledge is the antidote. Society may e.scape from the [icstilenee, and survive tlie 
famine, hut the demon of ignorance, with his grim adjutants of vice and riot, will 
pursue her into her most peaceful liaunts^ destroying her institutions, and eonvertiiig 
into a wdldernesfi the paradise of serial and domestic life. The State has, therefore, a 
solemn duty to pcrforih. As it punisln*s cviiin*, it is hound to devise means for its 
jirevention. As it subjects us to laws, it must teach us to i ivmI them; and wdiilc it 
thus teaches, it must teach also the ennobling truths wliieh di>play the power and the 
wisdom of the great LiiAvgivev — thus diffusing knowledge wiiilt' it is extending educa- 
tion, and thus inaKing men contented, and happy, and huinhle, while it makes them 
quiet and oliedient subjects. 

It is a great problem yet to be sohed, to determine what will ho the state of society 
when man’s pliysical powers are highly exalted, and bus physical comhtion highly 
ameliorated, without any corresponding change in Ids nioial habits and position. 
Then is much reason to fear that every great advance in material civilisation re- 
quires some moral find eompeiisafory antagonism ; hnt, however tins may he, the very 
indetormiiiate character of the problem is a warning to the rulers of nations to pre- 
pare for the cnntingoiicy by a system of Malional instruction, wdiieh shall either re- 
concile or disregard those hostile iiiHuences under which the people are now | erishing 
,for hiqk of knowledge, (Tlie address was listened to with the deepest attention, and 
was at intervals loudly a])plauded.) 

The Association was divided into six sections, each nf whicli had a President, Vice- 
Presidents, and Secretaries, with a standing Committee. All tlie sections met on 
the tirstwtlay of August, at the same hour (1 1 o'clo^dc), and were all accommodaied in 
the different cla.ss- rooms in the College, 


MATHEMATICS AND rUVS^CS. « 

• 

Lord Wrolfeslcy occupied the chair in this section ; and hii&iiirss comrnoneed w ith 
Mr RonakPs report on the obseivations and exj)erimeiitH at the Kew Ohsei vatory. 
The Rev. Professor Powell read a paper on Luminous Meteors, being a contimuitioii 
of the Report given in at the last meeting at Birmingham ; and Mr W. J. M. liaiikine 
brought! forward an able paper on the laws of the elasticity of solids. The Rev. Dr 
Scoresby next read a most interesting paper oi^ Atlantic waves- their inagniuide, 
velocity, and phciiomeii.*!. Thc.se observations w'cre nuule on hoa^il the Bteaincr 
Cambria, in Mai’ch, on her passage lictween Liverpool and New York. The 
advantages of a steamer over a sailing vessel for such ohservations were great. The lat- 
ter was acted on so as to roll heforo the wind, so that her posh ion was not level in the 
trough of the sea. In a large steamer the paddle-boxes tend to bring hack the ship to a 
level when rolling, so that, in the Cambria, he wae quite sure thoit a perfect level was 
maintained for several seconds. He had three places of observation — 1st, the ordinary 
deck ; 2d, the top of the saloon or cuddy ; and ikl, the paddle-lioxes. The height of the 
saloon or cuddy was 23^ feet above tlie lino of floatation of the sliip in calm water, and the 
height of the observer’s eye on the paddle-boxes, above the same line, was 30i feet. 1 1 i« 
observations were made in Jat. 51 dog. N. long. deg. .">0 min. W., and the wind 
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W.S.W. Most of the waves were above 24 feet, and af, least one-half were up to the 
level of 30 feet above the trough of the sea. After it had blown hard for 30 hours, 
and after the storm had subsided a little, he still saw ten waves more than 26 feet 
above the trough. His mode of measuring depending upon the distance of the wave, 
and the angle of elevation, could be quite depended upon. He also, noted the periods 
taken by the waves in overtaking the ship, having reckoned 20 waves to have passed 
in r>4 minutes. The average of several was 10^ seconds. He also found that the 
time of a regular wave passing froii^stem to stern of tlic ship (which was 220 feet 
long) was 6 seconds. The height of the highest crest was 45 feet from tlie trough, 
and the distance of two crests (that is the length of a wav(g) was 600 /ect. The form 
and character of secondary waves are modified by tho inequality of the power pro- 
ducing the wave, vz., the action of the wind, for neither the direction nor velocity of 
the wind ever remain the same. 'I'lms the inequalities are produced, especially in 
elevation. During tlie height of the gale, the forms of the waves were less regular 
than after a little subsidence. 

I’rofesBor ,T. Forbes presided the second dny. ^ 

Mr FoUett Osier gave a notice of the working of the new Integrating Anemometer. 
He had now adopted Dr llobinson’s plan for quantity, which lie considered superior 
to his own. 'J'he distance the paper passes over now shows the quantity of air which 
passes in a given time. l"or example, one inch of paper represents ten miles of air. 

A clock strikes off the hour on the jiaper. By these iinproveinents, we are enabled, 
by one line, to observe the direction of the wdiid, the length of the current passing, 
and tho time of pas-sing. It is very desiral le to have observations on larger areas, or 
over greater ranges On arriving in Edinburgh, he found different currents indi- 
cated at the Calton Hill from those at Birmingham on Tuesday last. The great 
currents ot tho atmosjihc're should be finst traced all over the earth's surface, and 
afterwards those more local. John Tyndell, Esq., then read a paper on the Mag- 
neto-Optic Fropertics of Crystals; and Mr J. A. Broun presented four papers on 
magnetic forces. Sir D. Brewster gave a short notice on the polarising structure of 
the eye. He referred to the phenomenon called Haidniger's Brushes. Tliese brushes* 
require throe different polarising structures in the eye — in fact iliat the eye should 
be a jiolaiiscope. It was difficult to see the brushes. Professor Stokes bad also a 
communication on the same subject. He liad seen the brushes with great facility ; 
and he described their appearances as seen under various circumstani'es, and at various 
positions of the s]>ectrnni, having traced thorn over several of Fraunhofer’s ■•liqes. » 
Mr Clark Maxwell described some experiments on the same subject, winch gave rise 
to an interesting conversation between himself, Sir D. Brewster, Mjssrs Airy and 
Stokes. Sir D. Brew.slcr then communicated a short notice Itiy the Rev. C. .1. Lyon 
on some phenomena of mi rate on t\*e east coast of Forfarshire. Mr Roberts Tietailed 
some experiments on the e\[Kinsiun of glass, wood, and metals, from changes of tem- 
perature. He described the ingeuiou.s apparatus be used Some metals do not pro- 
gress regularly, and are, tlicrelort*, unfit for pendulum rods. Some woods also con- 
tract with beat. Mr Roberts’ results differ considerably from those ciunnnmly received. 

lu this section, on the tfiird day of the sittings, a report from the Committee for 
the mcasurcinent of earthquake waves, was road by Robert Mallet, Esq. Colonel 
Reid communicated a report prepared by .1. C. Hunt, Esq., on the meteorology of 
the Azores. Dr Martins read a paper in Freueli on the climate of France, and 
was followed by Professor Nicol on the courses of the winds in the region of Glasgow 
for the last six years. Dr Lee read tw’o papers — the one on certain meteorological 
observations made at Alton and Christiana, and the other on the British Meteorolo- 
gical Society. T. S. Wells, Esq., ghve some particulars regarding the climate of the 
Valley of the Silo; and among the other papers read were three by M. Thomas 
Hopkins, and one by R. Russell, Esqs., on the passage of storms across the British 
Islands. 

After communicationsMiad been read, on the fourth day, by Professors Phillips and 
Forbes, and by the Astronomer- Royal, on important but abstruse questions — Mr 
Nasmyth road a paper on the lunar surface. The study of the moon is a good school 
for igneous geology. He had observed its surface for ten years, aud had made actual 
drawings from nature. He first adverted to the general clxjiracter of the features of 
tho lunar surface. It was crowded with ring-formed appearances. I’here was a 
great display of these, which he considered to be the result of volaanic action. He* 
had thought much of tho causes which could have led to these. There was^always a 
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central cone inBide the riiijr, llu' result of the expiring action of the volcano. When 
the action was at its height, the materials were thrown up as from a fountain, and, 
falling down at some distance, formed the circle. He cxliibited most beautiful diagrams 
of these phenomena. LiUe causes produced similar effects upon the earth — such as 
among the c\tinc^ volcanoes of Auvergne and South America. One that he spoke of 
was forty five miles diameter, 'flie size was very groat, because the moon was small. 
The gravitation was not one-fourteenth of that of the earth, and thus the eruptive 
force dealt with light materials. Again, what \iias the cause of the multitude of vol- 
canic disoJiarges ? Tlic moon had been in a molten state, like the earth ; the outer 
prirtion had copgealed fir,st, producing a crust, which grasped, like a hide, the 
fluid interior of tlio moon, which had contracted by cooling. He had made expe- 
riments on glass globes, which confirmed his view's. There were also great ranges 
of hills, whicii might be explained tiuis : — When the fluid under the crust had con- 
tracted a little, the crust was like a brick arch with the centerings removed. The 
exterior would then fall down, like the rind of a slirivelled ap|>le, forming the moun- 
tain ranges. IHdges of inohiitains would thus be formed by parts of the surface being 
jilaced edge on edge. As in the case of the apple, the skin retains its extension, and 
the wTinklos get the .square surface out of the way. These remarks were illustrated 
by most beautifuliy executed drawings. Professor Nichol bore testimony to the 
beauty and laithfulness of the sketdics, and stated that the study of the moon might 
suggest impiovements'to the geologists, whose views might become too special if con- 
fined to one planet. Mr Ho])lvins stated that be bad predicted the striae from theory 
some years ago. One class of geologists have supposed that the circular appearances 
wei’e pi*oduced by novicvf’tiK'nt. lie could not agree with Mr Nasmyth as to the mode 
in which the moon passed from fluid to solid. Was it certain that this could com- 
mence m file surface ? It would, if cold alone were the cause. Hut nm/ not pres- 
sure at the centre influence the re.sult ? The idea was first given by Poisson in the 
case of the earth, who supposed that the pressure at the centre had more eftbet than 
the ?'>ld at the surface. 

Sir i). Hrew'ster exhibited Talbotypes by Messrs R()«?s and Thompson, Edinburgh, 
and by IVfr Buckle <if JVterbnrongli, of peculiar excellence. The liev. G. B. Read 
show'ed and explained a new solid #*\e-))H‘ce. I'rofessor \V. Thompson gave a paper 
on the theory of magnetic indiictioji. Nielud read a paper on the winds 

at Glasgow; and 3lr ,1. A. Broun read two papers on the double diurnal maximum 
• an(i minimum of the atmospheric pressure. On the fifth and last day, there were 
various papers submitted, among whieh was a notice, by Sir David Brew\ster, on the 
powerful magccts of M. Logemaii of Haerlem, on which Dr Scoreshy eoiinneiited at 
considerable length, 'fhe learned Presiileiit also read papers on tlie optical proper- 
ties of c^anureton magnesia and platiiia — on the ntw membrane investing the crystal- 
line lens, illiistrati'd by a diagram, representing an ox’s eye the* day after slaughter 
— and on .•lOine pltenomcna of the polarisation of the atmosphere. 


rniMisTRV. 

• 

The chemical section was attended by fewer of the distinguished chemists than are 
generally present at its meetings. Faraday, we believe, was detained by the necessity 
of giving some lectures at Woolwich. Professor Graham and Dr iloffman were 
called aw'ay to tlie C’ontinent, and Mr Grove was unable to attend, 'i'lie foreign 
chemists, w'e understand, excused themselves fVom coming, as iiu^iy of them find 
it im|>ossibIc to visit this country in two successive years, and are anxious to 
witness the great exhibition of lfi»?l. The younger ciiernists, however, mustered well 
from all parts of the country, and they had the countenance of Professor Daubeny 
of Oxford, as well as of Professors Christison and Gregory, l^ondon was repre* 
seiited by Professors Williamson and C’hapman, of University College; by Dr Lyou 
Playfair, and Robert Hunt, Esq., of the Museum of Economic Geology; by Dr 
Gladstone, from St Thomas’s Hospital, and by J. P. Gassiot, Esq., the well-known 
electrician. Dr Andre wa w'as pre.sent, from' Queen’s College, Belfast; and Drs 
Blytli and Fleming, from Queen’s College, Cork. Professors Voelcker and Buck- 
man rc]>re8ented Cfireucester College. Professor Penny, Dr Stenhouse, and Dr^R. 
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I), 'riioinsoii, were present from (ilasgow,; and J. I*. Joule, and James Youiipj, Esqs., 
from Manchester. Mr rattinaonj the well-known metallurgist, arrived from New- 
castle, and U, C. Sorby, Esq., was deputed from SheUiold. Edinburgh itself was re- 
presented by Di's Christison, Gregory, Douglas M‘Lagan, George Wilson, Thomas An- 
derson, and Messrs A. Kemp and J. Tennant. ^ 

Dr Daiibt'iiy gave an oral report on the action of carbonic acid on plants. The re- 
port itself was road in full in the Naturjil History section. Dr Lyon IMsiyfair com- 
munieatod two papers The first reftyred to a law, already amioui>ced, as discovered by 
Inmself and Mr Joule, viz., tliat in many crystallised chemical compounds, which 
contain water, the substauco occupies no greater space tli^an the wat^r m it would dj, 
if frozen into ice; so that the non*aqueous constituents of the compound are as if 
they occupied no space at all. Jn liis second paper, Dr Vlayfair reported the results 
of a most elaborate inquiry into the relative values of the dietaries in use by different 
classes of the population. The results were chiefly negative, and went to show that 
w'e are in nearly total ignorance a?i to the nature and amount of nutritive chemical 
substances winch are requisite for the maintenance of hcdlth. Mr liobeit Hunt com- 
iniinicated a lengthened report, on the cdieinieal action of solar radiations, in which, 
after giving a vci-y clear and interesting liistorieal slcetch of tlie progress of discovery 
in tins curious department of science, he explained the latest improvements whicli 
have been made in jdiotogeiiie art, and vindicated his priority against the claims of the 
]''reiich observers to the discovery, that prepared paper can be rendered in the highest 
degree sensitive to solar action, hy the combination of a fluoride with the other sub- 
stances at present in use. Dr Thomas Anderson read two papers ; the first g.lve an 
account of a senes of important and most promising resi'arches on the production of new 
and curious conipounds by the action of oxidising agents on the organic bases, which 
can be extracted from plants. The second communication from the same gentleman was 
on the compounds of codeine, one of the crystallisahle substances present in ujiium, 
and especially on its iodide, winch is an exceedingly beautiful crystalline substance, ex- 
hibiting markedly the jiluMiomeiion of dicliroisin, so tliat, looked at from one direc- 
tion, the crystals are a ruby red, and, in another, a dark blue. Dr George Wilson 
communiciited some ctirioits uiipiihli.shed partieular.s coiieerning the celebrated Dr 
Josepli IJlaek, and rxlnbitCMl to the sc*etion some of the pieces of apparatus belonging 
to him- among others, the prieumatie tiough which lie lined in e\hibiting the pro- 
perties of fixed air t<» Ins class, 'rins gentlmnaii also laid before the section tlic re- 
sults of an impiir) into tlieniHiienco of sunlight m affecting the powder of various ^dry i 
gases to alter and destroy the tints of vegetable colours. Dr Wilson also exhibited 
specimens of glass etched by liydrotliionc acid, derived from blood a'jwl milk, in de- 
inoiistration of Ins •d»servatiun, tli.it fluorine is contained in tht^se animal Inpnds. Tro- 
fessor Williamson read a paper oij, the theory of etherifieation, which exciuM much 
interest, and led to a good deal of friemlly discussion. Dr (Gladstone and G. Glad- 
stone, bjs<|., rejiorted the results of some experiments on the growth of plant.s in 
aimosplu'res oi hydrogen, nitr(»gen, and other gasos. Dr Eeiiiiy described a simple 
process for determining the amount of metallic iron in its ores ; and .Aanu s Stein, Esth, 
a new method of separating certain compounds of arsenic. Professor Cliafunaii 
explained some new and curious views on the eryslaHine relatioiis of silica and alumiiui. 
Mr Petrie gave an account of his observation, that tlie metal pota.ssium, f>i certain cir- 
cumstances, phosphorises in a singular w'ay. An interest iiigcomiiunncat ion was made 
by Professor Buekman on the ehemical cliang<*s winch had occurred in the case of an 
ancient mosaic pavement brought to light at Cirencester a year ago. Dr Davy, 
Dr R, A..^Smith, Professor Voelckor, and J>ugald Camphcdl, Esq., comriiunicated 
valuable papers referring to tlie ■^chemical constituents of natural waters. Dr 
Smith urged tht importance of supplying towuis with water which had juTColated 
through porous strata, wliich have a remarkable powder of depriving water of offensive 
organic matter, and cliarging it with the wlmlesome ingredient, carbonic acid. Pro- 
fessor Voelcker pointed niut that tlie proportimi of phosphoric acid present in natural 
watero is comparatively large, and wdll, in great measure, account for the well-known 
increase of fertility whicli attends irrigation with apiiarently pure water. Mr Camp- 
bell entered at some length into the process for determining tlie hardness of water; 
and Dr Davy coiinmmicated an important paper on the besjb means of preventing the 
formation of injurious incrustations in the boilers of steam-engines. A communication 
was read from l*rofe8sor Mulder of Utrecht on the presence of carbo\iates in blood ; and 
Pixifessor Voelcker announced his discovery, that the Juices of plants frequently con- 
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tain nitrogen in the form of ^njmonia, and. that neglect of thi« fact has led to much 
error in the estimation of the nutritive value of artiMes of food. Professor Matteucci, 
of Pisa, explained tlie law which he had discovered, to regulate the conduction of 
electricity by the earth, when it is emphwed as a substitute for one of the wires of the 
electric telegraph.^ Dr ScofTern explained the great economy which attended the af>* 
plication of his new process for the manufactui'e of sugar, as tried in the south of 
Spain, wljcre alone in Kurope the sUgar-canc is grown. Dr Gregory detailed experi* 
irieuts, demonstrating the excessive in6olubilit}^and apparent iiuioxiousness of the 
sulphite of lead. JMr (vassiot exhibited to the section a diamond, which had been ex- 
pt)8ed to the intejise heat o^thc voltaic arc, and which had, in consequence, been ooii*^ 
vcrled into a substance somewhat like porcelain. Mr Joule described some very cu- 
rious combinations of mercury and the metals. Mr Sorby announced the interesting 
discovery, that coke is crystalline, and assumes the same geometrical form as the dia- 
mond, from which, liow'ever, its crystals vary in volume and density. Mr Sorby also 
demonstrated that anthracite, or blind coal, occurs in crystals. Mr H. Taylor read 
an importnnt paper on the dhomical composition of the rocks of the Coal Formation. 

From this summary of the proceedings of the clieinical section, it will be seen that 
many novel facts were brought before it, and new paths of inquiry indicated in various 
directioua. 


GKOLOOY AND THYSICAI. GEOGRArilY. 

This section was very largely attended during the entire period of its sittings, 
^Jiimerous papers were read, sonic of them of great importance ; the discussions vvi*re 
always interesting, and sometimes carried on w'lth considerable animation. Sir R. 1. 
Murchison discharged the duties of president with great ability and tact; and it was 
mainly owing to In'- admirable njanageinent that the meetings were so delightful and 
satisfactory. A j ajier w'as nad hy iilr Ormerod of Manchester, on the gradual sub- 
sidence of Cliat-muss by drainage. The author stated, that the result of four years* 
observation showed tliat, over an extent of about 200 acr(*s, llic subsidence was pro- 
ceeding at the rate of one foot per annum. Pi'ofessor F>. Forbes, London, placed lie- 
fore the section a conun unicatioa on the Dorsetshire Purbecks, accompanii^ by a full 
set of diagrams. It cast much new and interesting light on the distribution ot fresh 
• w’aCcr«crealures during the Oolitic period. It is remarkable, that whilst the Purbecks 
juay l>e divided into upper, middle, and lower, each marked by a peculiar assemblage 
of organic remains, the lines of demarcation between those sections are not lines of 
disturbance. Three tiftios there is a complete change of life during the deposition of 
this serflbs of fresh water and brackish strata; hut. the cause of this must be sought 
for not in the sudden ciiange of their area into land or sea, but in the great lapse of 
time which intervened between the epochs of deposition at certain periods during 
I their formation. Several geiitleinon made remarks ujxui the communioation confir- 
matory of the vi6f.^s advanced m it; and the president said that he had listened to 
the paper with intense interest. At this stage of the pj’oceedings, Professor Jameson 
took tiie chair, to alloV Sir It. 1. Murchison to deliver a paper on the discovery of 
carl)oniferouitfo.ssil8 in the crystalline cliain of the Forez, and on the age of lines of 
dislocation between the upper and lower carboniferous deposits of France and Ger- 
many. The conclusions to which this (iistiiiguished geologist lias come, are these — 
namely, that the beds in this chain, wliich have hitherto been received as transition 
rocks, are, in fact, true carbon iferoua deposits. This is jiroved by the fossils wliich 
they contain. And that very powerful dislocatio&s h^ve been produced, both in Ger- 
many and France, after the close of the deposits of the mountaiu^or carboniferous 
limestone, and before the accumulation of the great over-lying coal-fields. The 
author contended, however, that dislocations in this particular point, in the and 
wide-spread system, are local, and not general in their manifestation. This view of 
the question was corroborated by remarks offered by several geologists u {Kin the 
phenomena observed in the Scotch coal-field. Mr Bryce read a paper at the same 
sitting, on the Lesmahagow and Douglas coal-field— a tiough- shaped series of beds 
cut off from the great Scotch coal-field, by uprising masses of old red sandstone — which 
gave rise to a good deal of animated discussion. Dr Fleming expreaeed his pinion, 
that the trap of the Ochils, to which reference had been ma<le by some of the speakers, 
was formed at the same time with the old red sandstone — an. opinion which, in our 
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judgment, eliould be somewhat qualified# In a glen the estate of Kippenross, 
near Dunblane, we have ourselves' observed an enormous wedge-shaped mass of trap 
inserted into a continuous opening in the old red. Professor Phillips made some ob- 
servations on the fossils laid on the table by Mr Bryce from the above coal-field, and 
urged him to prosecute his researches, as the specimens gave promise of a rich harvest. 

The section was occupied the whole of the second day with papers and communi- 
cations bearing upon the phenomena, by many geologists thought to be due to ancient 
glacial action. These phenomena are very abundant in Scotland, and especially in 
the neighbourhood of Kdinburgh. They occur also in all parts of Walesf and over 
extensive districts in the Kew World. Cientlemen who had exannned all thesb 
countries, took part in the discussion that followed, thus giving to The subject a pecu- 
liar interest. Mr Uobert Chambers read the first paper; it was on the glacial pheno- 
mena of the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. This was followed hy a j^aper from Mr 
Hugh Miller on peculiar scratched pebbles, chalk and fossil spceiinons from 

the boulder clay in Caithness. Rev. Mr Longmuir also read a paper on the flints 
and greensands of Aberdeenshire ; while Messrs Hopkins* and McLaren described re- 
spectively the dispersion of granite blocks from Ben CJruachaii, and certain ridges 
and mounds of soil in Glenmessan which bore a resemblance to tlie niorains of glaciers. 
Mr Smith of Jordanhill, Mr Strickland, Professor Hitchcock from America, Dr 
Marlins from Paris, who spoke in French, and Professor Jam^s I ’orbes, took part in 
the discussion ; indeed, the intelligence and good taste of the meeting left it entirely 
in their hands. The conclusion to which the observations tended, though no autho- 
ritative deliverance was given, was the following : No one agency can be conceived 
as producing all tlie phenomena connected with this great and difficult subject. A 
part^ perhaps a large part, is due to glacial action ; a part is due to icebergs ; and a 
part is due to water — waves of translation. The discussion, as w’ell as the papers, on 
the glacial theory, presented a flue illustration of the caution, the courtesy, the large- 
ness of view which philosophic minds manifest in considering a complicated and diffi- 
cult problem. 

The business of the section on the third day was opened by the reading of tw'o able* 
papers by Professor Hitchcock, on the terraces in New England, and erosion from 
river action. A smart discussion follow’ed on the part that rivers have played in 
forniiDg the narrow valleys and gorges that abound on the present surface of the 
globe. The general oi»iinon seemed to be that their ]>art w^as suborcUnatc to the in- 
ternal powers hy whiclt strata have been broken and upraised. The Duke of Argyll 
read a communication, accompanied with diagrams, on tertiary fossiliferous beds un- 
derlying basalt in the Island of jVliill. The noble author said, that a ^rge number 
of the Western Isles had been included by Dr M'Culloch uTider the name of the 
“ Trap Islands,” and, of tliese, 81iyc was considered by him as tlie centre'of the 
northern, as Mull was of the southern trap group. It would be seen fiom the map 
that Mull was entirely composed of trap, except at certain points of the coast where 
the lias and oolite a[)peared in clifls of great ehwation, and for the most jiart inacces- 
sible. It must, however, bo understood that the trap could only b» considered as a 
superficial covering, inasmuch as so frequently, w hen sections o( tlie strata w'ere pre- 
sented, the trap was found to overlie both secondary and, as it ii*onv appeared, tertiary 
beds. In the <listrict of the Ross the trap is succeeded first by mica sUAe, and next 
by granite. 'I’lio b(Mls to which the pajier referred occurred at the Promontory of 
Ardture, wliore the coast formed a sea-cleft aboiit IflO feet high. A cross section 
was presented hy a natural ravine ; and the following was tlie order of the beds in 
the descending order : — 

1. A bed of basalt, rudely hut very obviously columnar. 

2. A thin stratum ol vegetable matter, almost entirely composed of compressed 
leaves of dicotyledonous tr(‘cs. 

If. A l«Hi of tuff or volcanic ashes, closely resembling that found in the neighbour- 
hood of Vesuvius, as well* as that which had been found by Mr Smith of Jordanhill 
in Madeira ; and, as the duke wiis informed by Sir Charles Lytdl, almost identical 
with that which he had found in Auvergne. T’his bed passed into a conglomerate of 
flint-^-many of them being unequivocally chalk flints. 

4. A second bed of vegetable matter, from which the finer^spociiuens were derived. 

,f>. A^ jsecond bed of tuff or volcanic ash. 

6. A third bed of leaves, thinner than the others, and with few^r vegetable im- 
pressions. ^ 
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7. A thick bed of amorpho&s hasalt. ' » 

8. And lastly, dippin;; into the sea, highly and beautiful columnar basalt. 

As no trunks of trees had yet been found, and as the leaves were mixed with 
plants of a reedy texture, a species of equiselum being specially marked, the duke 
concluded that thu leaves had been lying in a shallow or marsh, in whicli, autumn 
after autumn, tiiey had been accumulating, and that they bad been overflown by a 
current of liquid mud, which bad raised or floated individual leaves, leaving the mass 
of vegetable matter below aiinost pure ; that tlfis had again been succeeded by the 
^Jcaiiic ashes, which, though forming a distinct bed, had part of its substance in- 
volved in the up })09 portion of tlie leaf bed. 

Professor E. Forbes said, when the noble duke had brought these specimens to 
London, he had been greatly atruck with their beauty, but more especially wutli the 
locality from wdiich llioy had been brought. He had never been led to suppose that 
there was any evidence of the Tertiaries in the Island of JMull. The leaves were do 
well marked, that they coul/i not fail to refer them to that system — they belonged to 
the plane, alder, Ac. lie had at first concludc?ii that tlie fossils belonged to the 
Pleiocene Tertiary ; but, from some recent discoveries in Germany, he was inclined 
to believe that they were of earlier date, and belonged to the Eocene. He had been 
informed by Nlr Nicol that the only dicotyledonous woods not coniferous belonging 
to the Scotch formation, which he had examined, cainc from the Isle of Mull, and 
W'cre probably contemporary with those discovered by the Duke of Argyll. 

This is a most important discovery; and the paper of the noble duke was undoubt- 
edly the most important communication laid before the geological section. It enables 
Ibe geologist, said Professor Sedgewick, to piece together all those similar patches of 
strata that are found in other jiarts, and thus leads him to enlarged view^s and great 
generalisations. f:>ir R. I. Murchison presented and described a geological map of 
the sedimentary deposits in Spain, coiuniunicated to him by M. do Yerneuil, the dis- 
tinguished Fremh geologist, T\'i}jera were then read by Professor Nicol on the geo- 
logy the southern extremity of Cautyre; by Air IIarlvne,ss on the representatives 
of the mountain limestone of Dumfriesshire, and the position of tlio footprints in the 
Buntcr sandstone in the same county; and by Sir William Jardine on the footprints 
in tlie siindstouo quarry of Corncockle j^luir, in the vale of the Annan. The last 
paper led to some interesling discussion, in which Professors Hitchcock and Sedge- 
wick took part. • 

*Tfie fourth day was occupied in hearing papers from Professor Ramsay on the 
position of the black slates of the AIcnai Straits; — from Professor Nicol, a translation 
of M. Martfijs* communication, Parallelo entre les Terrains Superficiels du basin 
Suisse^ ct de la Plaine du Po ; — from I^rofessor Oldham on tlic teinpeititure of mines 
in Ireland; — from Air II, Aliller, on certain cxtftiordinary peculiarities of structure 
in the more ancient ganoids ; — from Dr Anderson, on the fossil fishes and the yellow 
sandstone of Dura Den in Fife; — fioni Professor Sedgewick, on the Palaeozoic rocks 
of the south of Scotland, Ac.**! In all these papers, there were points of interest, and 
by’^ all of them ritore or less light w*as thrown upon the subjects to which they referred ; 
but the one which wi^s universally felt to be of the greatest importauce, was that by 
Mr Alillcr. Jt is quite impracticable for us to find a place in this brief article for this 
able paper;* and to condense it, would be impossible. I'be author w'^ls highly com- 
plimented for his communication, by Sir R. I. Alurchison. Put few^, bo ])rosumcd, 
ever anticipated that Air Aliller would this day explain, as he had done, the organs 
of hearing, smelling, and seeing of the fishes of the old red sandstone. On the filth 
day the papers were exhausted, and tlie section spent an hour in hearing a de.<icriptiou 
of a model of Arthur’s Seat from iVlr C. AI‘Larcn, under the prcbid,cucy of the Duke 
of Argyll. . 


NATURAL HISTORY, &C. 

^ On the first day, the following papers were read in this section ; — Dr Hugh Cleghoni, 
Tl.E.I.C.S., on the Hedge Plants of India, and the conditions which adapt them for 
special purposes and particular localities. Sir J. G. Dalyell, Bart., Exuviation, or 
the Changes of® Integuments by Animals, Professor Royle, F.R.S., notice of the 
Dibtiibution of the Herbaiia of the Honourable East India Company. Mr Hancock 
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and Mr Embleton, on the Anat(vmy of 'Doris, iiiclrfdifig 'the description of the true 
Sympathetic Nervous System in this Animal. C. C. Babinglon, F.L.S., remarlts on 
Aiiac'Iiaria Alsinastrum, Dr Macdonald, F.R.S.E., on the Vertebral Homologies of 
the Basicranium. 

^ The last day the section met, the following, besides otlicr papers, were read : — Dr 
Cai'pentcr, on tJie reparation of the spines of echiiiida ; Dr Carpenter, on the gigantic 
toraminifera of the Eocene period, and their existing representatives ; Dr Mantell, 
on the dental organs of ignanodon ; "Dr Hugh Cleghorn, on the grass cloth, the pro- 
duce of Bohmeria uivea. • 


ETir NOLOO ICAL SOnSECTION. 

Dr Edward Ilincks, on the lianguage and Mode of Writing of the Ancient Assyrians. 
I rofestior Jtangabe of Athens, notices of some additions made to our hnov ledge of the 
Ancient Greeks, by recent discoveries in Greece. Dimiol Wilson, l'’.‘'q., inquiry into 
the eyidenee of the existence of Primitive Races in Scotland prior to the Celtce,— 
tcim i//ustratipe Crarda, Mr Wilson showed, by a series of results established 
on carefully silted data, that evidence maybe jiroduood to pro^e the existence of two 
primitive races in Scotland, dill’eriiig decidedly in cranial characteristics from the 
(deltas, but alfeo^ diflcring in a remarkable manner from tlie two earliest races of Scan- 
dinavia, the primitive race of the north of Europe, a])parently corresponding to the 
second race of the Scottish Tumuli. 

Ihe programme of business iu tliis section for the second and third days was very 
voluminous ; but our space will not pei*mit us even to give the titles of the papers. 
\V e are anxious to afford as much space as possible to the very able address of Major 
Rawlinson, on the threefold system of cuniatic writing: — 

1 he tiret, or the 1‘crsian, w'as of the Arian family, closely allied to the Sanscrit, , 
Ihe Persians who spoke this language came apj^arently from the Oxys, about fifteen 
centuries before the Christian era. 'Tliese Persians wn re met by ihe Assyrians about 
the Caspian gates, at tlie earliest period of their recorded history ; and all the antique 
traditions of the race are connected with this particular tract of country. At a sub- 
sequent period they must have moved to the south. Ho considered that the present 
lauguage of IVrsia was a direct derivation from the old language of ihe ; 

: nd he mentioned many circuinslanccs confirmatory of that view. lie then proceeded 
to consider the second branch of euniatic w'riting, which he dcqominalcd Scythic, ob- 
serving that it was, in all probability, the aboriginal language of Persia picigous to 
the emigration of the Arian race. 'J'he grammatical forms and propositions, Ac., 
evidently connected the language with that of High Asia ; aiul there were other points 
of evidence, deducible fro|n the language itself, tending to the same conclusion. Ho 
then went on to considep the third class of writing, wliicli he denominated Assyrian 
and 4ial)yloniiin* 'I’his, he stated, W'as of the Semitic character, bo^ng closely allied 
to the Hebrew and Cluildaic. The language in question had r<;ccntly acquired great 
general interest from the discovery of the numerous inscriptions reeentlv disinterred 
ill Assyria and Babylonia by JMr Layard and others. Th^e was a difference of 
opinion as to the antiquity of the eiu’liest of the inscrijdions. Mr Layard had himself 
conjectured that they luseiuidcd to the enonnoiis antiquity of 25t!() years before Christ, 
(others had.fediiced them so low as 700 or hOU, the era of Shahnaiinzar and {^'enachc- 
rih, this Assyrian kings mentioned in^Scripture. Major Jiawlin.soii said lie followed 
iieitlier the one n^r the otiier, but adopted a mean between the two— fixing tlic date 
of the ijarliest inscription at about KIOO. IJis reason for fixing this date was, that 
the cities pf Pheenieia (Tyre, Sidoii, Bybliis, Aradus, iScc.) were mentioned iu the 
earliest inscriptions — tlm^ showing that the date of these inscriptions must be poste- 
rior to the foundation of the cities in question. He further mentioned that all the 
geographical indications tendf^d to show that the earliest Assyrian was about sjmeUro- 
nouH with the earliest inscriptions of the ninetevuith and twentieth dynasties of Egypt. 
Another proof of the antiquity of the inscriptions w’as, that several Chaldean ones 
were noticed at Nimrod and Khorsabad, which appeared to be of great importance; 
whilst at the sites of Ihoso cities which had lately been visited by Mr lioftua, the 
scriptions on the slabs and bricks make use of entirely goograjdiicarfirames — the cOn- 
eluaion being that a very considerable interval of time must have elapsed between the 
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one period and the other, during which these geographical names had been altered. 
Another argument tending to show the proximate date of the inscriptions was, that 
Herodotus especially assigned to the Assyrian empire a duration of 620 years anterior 
to the defection of the Modes— an ©vent which was known to have taken place in the 
eighth century beihre Chi’ist. Many tables and cylinders bad been found in different 
places, covered with historical writings ; but the most important of all was the 
house of records/’ 3Ir Layard, at Keyunjuk, had penetrated into a chamber which 
appeared to be of the same class as the house of*records noticed by Ezra, where was 
found the*coj>y of the decree of Cyrus permitting the Jews to return from captivity, 
fti this clianiber»Mr Layard found an enormous number of terra cotta tables piled up 
from the floor to the ceiling, and representing apparently the archives of the empii-e 
during a long historical succession. Mr Layard had packed, by the last accounts, 
five cases for transport to England, but he had only exhausted one small chamber 
of the apartment. When the whole collection had been disinterred and examined, it 
was probable that we should have a better account of the history, religion, jurispru- 
dence, and philosophy of tlfe Assyrians, thirteen centuries before the Christian era> 
than we had of either Greece or Romo during any part of their history. 


STATTSTK S. 

The statistical department Ave must entirely pass over. The able papers that were 
read in this section by Porter, Fletcher, and Johnston will not bear to be condensed ; 
and they have appeared in Iho public prints in a more perfect form than any of the 
other communications. 


AIKC HANK S. 

Hr Robinson presided in this s^cction. Scvcrol communications of an interesting 
nature Avere placed before the meeting, kftcr Avhich Mr James Nasmyth explained to 
the section his improvements in forging iron. In forging shafts for the paddle-wheels 
otst^'amers, for example, it Avas of most essential importance that the shaft should bo 
sound from the surface to the centre. The common plan, by Avhich the section was 
alternately fSongated in different directions, could not effect this object. It did, in 
fact, effectually cripjrte or <lisintegrate the central parts of the shaft, just as one by 
heating a rod of wood would separate the central fibres, and thereby weaken it. To 
prevent this elongation, INIr Nasmyth forged his shafts in a 'hollow wedge, thereby 
giving rise to three forces converging upon the centre, and thus securing a complete 
consolidation of the metal. 

On the folloAiiing day, Mr Nasmyth gave an account of his ncAv arrangement jof the 
reflecting telescope, by which great additional comfort was afforded to the observer. 
This consisted in haVing the centering or trunnions at the centre of gravity, through 
one of Avhiiii, in a tubular form, the rays from the reflector within Avere thrown into 
the eye thus placed, as in the Newtonian telescope at the side. The advantage from 
this elegant arrangement is, that the eye dues not require to move upon a movement 
of the telescope. Mr Lassells, Liverpool, to Avhom so much is due in the polishing 
of specula, observed, that if Mr Nasmyth could give an equatorial movement, his in- 
strument, he thought, would bo perfect. Kc then described his plan of casting 
specula, by which all unsoumlness was avoided. ^ 

Several other matters were brouglit under tlie consideration of the section during 
this sitting. The third day there were several communications presciiU>d, all of which 
possessed more or less interest. In the first jiuper, Mr ISassells gave an explicit ac- 
count of his new metht)d of supporting a large speculum, free from sensible flexure 
in all positions. This he proposed to do w'hen in a horizontal position, by supporting 
it at eighteen different points, on which the weight might bear equally; and by cast- 
ing the speculum A^itli, ribs, he proixised Jo adapt levers, that, wlicti the telescope is 
elevated, they might bear the weight among them, and thus prevent it from disturb- 
ing the true loftn of the speculum. Dr Robiuson said that Mr Lassells proposed to 
remedy a hitherto incurable defect. It did appear to him that the suggestions of Mr 
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Las66lls would remedy the annoying evils which every astronomer had to contend with, 
The evil arising from flexure was much felt in Lord Rosso’s telescope, and of course 
lay much in tlie way of its efficiency. Mr Lassells was an example (and he wished 
there were many more) of a gentleman devoting his Icisui'e hours, and sacrificing 
some, perhaps, which should be given to repose, to the cause and progress of science. 

The last day, the section was again occupied with important communications. Mr 
Geo. Buchanan read a paper on improvements in valves and stop-cocks for regulating 
the passage of fluids. In this pap^ir he explained the principles of his improved 
valves or stop-cocks, and illustrated their operation by various interesting experiments 
on working models, w'hich appeared to act with excellent effect. An animated dil- 
cussion accidentally arose relative to the respective claims of Messrs Stephenson and 
Fairbairn to be considered the inventors of the tubular bridge, which was brought to 
a close by the President, before any conclusion had been arrived at. Sir David 
Brewster then made a communication on a tubular crane invented by Mr FairUairu, 
which appeared, from its lightness and range, to be highly satisfactory. Mr Petrie 
then read a number of valuable communications on the siilDject of galvanism, tracking 
the power of acurrenit of electricity. He made also a communication on the powers of 
minute vision. Professor <y. P. Smyth made his communication on the subject of a 
telescopic sight for rifles. Instead of the eye liaving to lonk at three points, viz., tlio 
niche at the eye, the niche at the extremity of the barrel, aijd the object to be bit, 
there were but two in his rifle- — the cross wires in the teli-si’.ope, and the object. This 
made the aim a far easier matter. Mr Usher then gave a notice of bis steam plough, 
which ho afterwards showed in operation. This closed the business of the inecliariical 
section. 


There were two public meetings, and two full-dress promenades, hedd in the Music 
Hall, in connection with the Association, all of which were largely attended. Pro- 
fessor Bennett lectured on the passage of the bloo<l through the minute vessels of ani- 
mals ; Dr Mautell on the bontjs of extinct birds from New Zealand; and Mr Nas- 
myth on his recent discoveries in the moon. 'I'liere were also several excursions to ob- 
jects of interest within a iV'W miles of Fdiiiburgli. Some visited the Bell Rock Light- 
house ; some betook themselves to the Bass Rock, and the ruins of Tantalloii Castle ; 
while others examined the various geological phenomena in the neighbourhood of^lio » 
citv, under the able guidance oi JSIr C. M‘Laien and Mr U. Chanil)ers. 

TJie General Committee held its concluding meeting on Wednesday Aie7tli, at on© 
o’cloclv, when the office-bearers for IflSO-l were apptiinted, ani^ grants of money voted 
for researches in various seicntdic departments. The proceedings of the As5bciatiori 
terminated with a general meeting, held in the Music Hall, at three o’clock, which 
was very numerously attcinled. W’lieii several resolutions had been moved, and 
passed with acclamation,*Sir David Brewster said-- In closing the twentieth meet- 
ing of the British As-soeiation, 1 must congratuliile you on the gr^at success which 
has attended it. In order that a meeting for the adxauccnient of science may he a 
successful one, many circumstances must concur. When the attendance is numerous, 
as on the present occasion, we obtain tlic pecuniary means of carrying o.f new investi- 
gations, in wliieh, from their expense, philosophers cannot be expected to embark. 
In this way, science is directly promoted, and new paths of researcli are opened up 
and made accessible to humble and iinbefrieiided inquirers. But, however imjiortaiit 
a nuineroas attendance may be, tlio chai'aeter of the Association maiuly depends on 
the number and yalue of the reports* and communications made to the sections. Both 
these causes have been liappily combined in making our present motding one of very 
considerable interest. T'he prosperous state of our funds has enabled us to make a 
grant of jC 300 to siipptirt that most admirable institution, belonging to the Associa- 
tion, the Kew Observatory, under the supcrintemience of Mr Ronalds, and to make 
Beveral grants of money to enable some of our more active members to pursue in- 
quiries, which must otherwise have been either abandoned or delayed. But, while we 
look forward with confidence to the results of such inquiries, it is of mor(3 consequence 
to bo able lo state, that at no previous meeting have the communications made to the 
sections been more valuable, and more replete witli new facts and original yioW8< 
Discoveries, indeed, of no small value, have been communicated for the firat time at 
this meeting, and the most imi>ortaiit of these by some of the younger members of the 
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Association. To us older meJnbers, ^hosc term of labour is about to expire, it is no 
slight gratification to mark the living genius which is now luxuriant around us, and 
wliich promises, by the fruit wliich it bears, to maintain and extend the scientific and 
literary glory of the rmpirc. Nor is it less interesting to us, who live in a portion of 
the kingdom less favoured than the rest in point of wealth and endowments, to ob- 
serve how actively science is often pursued under difficulties and embarrassments; 
and how minds of a high order put fortli new energies in resistance to the very power 
which would otherwise crush a»id desti^)y thefti. In taking a view of the inteh 
lectiial condition of the past, there is a natural and a commciidahle tendency to exag- 
gerate, ill any cotuparativc^istimate, the merits of our more immediate predecessors. 
This, doubtless, arises from the affectionate redation which exists between the teacher 
and the taught — from the absence of all those rival feelings from which our prostrate 
nature is seldom wliolly free— and from the respect whicli is always due, and ever 
paid, .to the illuhtrions dead. But, without taking into account this influence over our 
judgment, 1 have no hcBit^iti<m in saying, that, however brilliant be the names, 
and glorious tlie memories, of tliose eminent men who liave adorned the universities 
of our eastern and western metropolis, there never was a period in our history when 
their chair.-, n ore bet ter fllbnl, their youth Ixifter in.strneted, and science and literature 
more energetically advanco<l, than hy the distinguished profes.soi’s wdio liavc taken such 
an active part in the l)n*.inefS of the British Assoeiation. In the distribution of praise, 
it is often unwise, and soint timcs unjust, to dispense it individually ; but I feel that my 
eminent colleagues armni<l me, and even those whom it may personally affect, will ex- 
cuse the error wliich I may thus commit, if 1 name the distinguished rre.sident of the 
College of Surgeons, Brofo.ssor Syine, who has earned oyr gratitude hy the generous 
combination of hospitality and science. Scotland had lately occasion to lament his 
absence from her sanitary sphere ; but she now’ welcomes him back from his brief but 
voluntary exile, to ruirsue w ith new ardour the profession which lie adorns, and to 
enjoy, in his tusonlan villa, the enviable ble.ssings of social and domestic life. From the 
presf Jd, let us now look to the future. From Kdinburgh we pass to Ipswich, in the 
vicinity of the mefropolisS, wliero a, jxniliar combination of circumstancoa cannot fail 
to make the next, meeting of the Jiritish Association one of high interest. Great 
nnmhers of British and ol foreign pliilogopherH may be exfiected on that occasion ; 
and we are confident that, under tlie able presidency of Mr Airy, our illustrious 
Astrenomcr-Royal, to whom every branch of the physical sciences owes such deep 
obligations, the meeting at Ipswich wdll bo one of the most successful that has vet been 
held. 


* W 0 II 1) »S AV () n T Jl. 

Toward.s the close* of a h stivc eveiiiiijg, wlio lias not perceived that the 
brilliant lights become dim and out nearly at the same time'# So 
several great men, who, sc genius made tjie last half century glorious, 
have of late been extinguished by death. **Houthey, JetFrey, and Words- 
worth, wbo attracted public notice almost on the same day, many years 
ago, have latterly become mere names, though nanu's tJiat will never 
die. The elder pjoets of tlie age have passed away in quic^k succession. 
AYordswortli, the greatest of them all — the only man who mcoq>orated 
poetry with his life, and spent each liour as a priest at tlie altars of 
nature and liunianity — is no moiv\ l^'or many } cars, he hud enjoyed 
that true renown which almo.st exclusively encircles the memory of de- 
parted genius. Fame, in as jiure and reverent a form as if it floated 
over his grave, was daily wafted to Him living in his mountain solitude. 
He had risen ftir above the <j^traction and sneers of superficial critics; 
and, in the light of his orb of song,” all otlier poetry was. becoming 
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eclipsed. Ho was producing notliing new; the numerous editions 
of his collected works gave him the appearance of poetical vitality, like 
the abundant foliage of shoots from a trunk which, in itself, has long 
ceased to grow. 

We cannot help adverting, in a few words, to the new era of poetry 
introduced by Wordsworth and liis contemporaries. Then genius~the 
thing which had amused coteries at their tea-tables — arose like a giant 
from wine. Tlie most of their predecessors, feeble by nature 'and fan- 
tastic by training, had but the mimicking notes s»f song, and worshipptfd 
artificial muses, the tripod of whose oracles 'was the embroidered cushion 
of fashionable life. They discarded everything genuine — exorcising 
nature from nature, and manhood from man, until tl]e universe was an 
absurd fable. Uut the new men were born poets, and the stirring times 
during and after the French devolution nurtured their genius for free 
and bold efforts; for tlie tnim])ct-blast of war laid dispersed all forms of 
foolish phaiittasy and mythology from the sacred soil to which these men 
clung, at first in ])atriotic love, and afterwards iu poetic passion; so that 
scenery now had its oAvn charm of aspect and cxj>i*ession unfolded and 
vivified by sensitive and loving minds, M'bicli touched and blended with 
flowers and stars, until material things took a spiritual image, and gave 
forth a spiritual meaning. They also entered 'within the recesses of 
humanity, far umlcr its conventional and petty outward distinctions. 
The noliic band, however, had <liflereut teiidencies and vocations. Scott 
revived the times of chivalry and feudalism, and his muse lingered by 
the shores of old romance,” and echoed the various music which had 
been sounded from the tide of Scottish story. Byron jiut hiidsclf into 
nature and man, instead of dra'wdng these into himself; for the landscape 
took the lights and shades of his own tacc, heaven and earth wore his 
smile or frown, and inanimate things became ]>o.ssessed with his own, 
temperament — rivers rolling on calmly or in temjiest, as his blood 
chanced to flow — and mountains catching tlie lofty or the. .'lopressed air 
of his noble broAv; wliilst humanity only had a life ii? his individual soul, 
and all his heroes were so many Byrous. Yet better fai* to have nature 
and humanity Jhfronic than lUnc-siockbujish, Keats arose in utter con- 
trast with Byron; but the genius of Shelley mediated between the un- , 
like pair. Vet greater than the potency of all tliese, aud of Coleridge 
too (whose genius cannot even be arranged, much l^ss classified), in re- 
volutionising ])octrv, was the influence of Wordsworth, wl^jose genius, 
less com})rclienHive, was yf't more compact in character and [)urpose, and 
settled into a more calm, steady, and complete intuition and cx})res.sion. 
Of all bis ecmtemporarics, too, Wordsworth most entirely devoted him- 
self to poetry, for jiot only wej'C his works exclusively in its service, but 
bis private life was nothing but an earnest culture of his poetical nature. 
He separated himself unto the muses, both as an artist and a man. From 
youth, he brought his soul into close and conscious harmony with the 
external world, daily interpreting the one by the other. Even though 
he bad not been guided by tlu.* single aim of securing for himself a high 
place among the bards of his native land — though he had been wholly 
without ambition, and hail never penned a verse to be repeated by him- 
self or others, he would still have maintained the same deep and un- 
divided communion with nature; and the ^Miarvest 3f a quiet eye,” 
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though not laid up in puftli<^ storchousies, but garnered in his own mind, 
would not have been less. In this respect, what a contrast does he ex- 
hibit to almost all Ijis brotliren and associates ! C^oleridge, Southey, and 
Wilson, wdio promised, in their fervid youth, enthusiastically to cultivate 
poetry as all iri*all, subsequently took to the most diversified and dis- 
tracting occupations of prose literature. i\part, too, from their formal 
labours, their life was equally restless, betng passed in the midst of in- 
fljiences far less natural and siirq^le than those which Wordsworth every 
day courted, wliilst the ‘purpose of developing and nurturing the poetic 
elements and teiideiicios of tludr souls was wanting. 'I'lieir tr.ack did not 
lie invariably, or cv’on gencrall3% like liis, over mountains, through vales, 
and beside lake and stream, seeking the pure and sublime inspiration 
which such scenes can cvomuiuiiicate to meditative genius. 

The bard cannot have two pursuits ; aught else 

Comes on the mind with the like shock as though 

Two worlds had gone to war, and met in air.” 

If the tendency of poetry be to elevate and spiritualise, then the gifted 
men who produce it should, for tlndr o\mi sakes, seek that it be in them 
as a constant mood, and not as an occasional fit. It should be their in- 
ward life, received uninterruptedly into the soul, and not merely now 
and then gathered, in short iiis]>irations, to be put out in books. Let it 
have full possession of their nature, and institute between them and the 
internal world such a communioii as shall make them know and res]»ond 
to the endless succession of meanings flitting over the face of every ob- 
ject around them. They do not ncetl to have a single prosaic moment 
from any failure in the sources of* poetry, for these ai*e free and inex- 
haustible; and they should sec that t\\Q Jhr-uUm of poetry be ever open 
.an4 receptive. Providence is but a prolonged and continuous act of 
creation; and so genius, if it has its seasons and periods of creative 
energy, slioitld folhnv up these with Ihc ])rocess of renovation. Not that 
it should always labour; Imt it should a]\^ays live and grow, absorbing 
into its own constitution, and assimilating to itself, this glorious world, 
which was made fur man — for his consciousness, as well as for his senses 
* and appetites. For }>oetry is not only wortliy of a lit(M*arv embodiment, 
but of a close afid pennaneiit incorporation with the soul; anti the author 
of many poems is fcir inferior to the man who lives, moves, and has his 
being in p#etry, though this man may want “ the acconq)lishment of 
verse.” A Village Milton, wliose whole being is ever in harmony with 
nature, though he does not sing at all, is greater than all your musical 
Drydens and Popes, ’wdth their occasional snatches of song. "Tlie^t^ision 
and the faculty divine” may bo exercised nn silence; the ipnse may be a 
dumb though not an idle spirit, and the soul may be pervaded to ecstacy 
with the effluence of nature, which yet finds no escape. We are not 
speaking of a mere day-dreamer, whose imagination, though it seem ac- 
tive, is truly passive, and who is constantly projecting hut never exe- 
cuting grand poems. We are not speaking of the man who carries 
about in his brain the outlines of many an e})ic or tragedy — ^the first 
easy designs of a thousand poems, which arc never to be finished; but 
we refer to him whose soul hourly overflows with poetry. We would 
rather have a fme sonnet in print, than a sublime epic in the brain; but 
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better than both may be the, hidden vein of* poetry which enriches the 
soul. Now, it is the glory of Wordsworth that he not only wrote the 
grandest poetry of the age, but that he also lived the life of a poet. 

The creed which Wordsworth expounded and illustivited all his life 
was, that simple nature and plain man are the only genuine poetic mate- 
rials, and that these should be made to take inartiHcial forms. He erred, 
however, in supposing, not tliat humble and private life is fi^ll of the 
conditions and elements of ])oetry, but that pubjic and conspicuous life 
is vot so. Is Lear less ])oetioal because he had been every inch a 
king?” Yet, according to Wordsworth's theory, Lear should have been 
a shepherd, who divided a small farm among his children, and was after- 
wards thrown by them upon the poor's rates. Not so partial was the 
poet's tlieory of nature, whatever it was of hinna^uty. Wordsworth sang 
alike of daisy and forest, grassy hillock and lofty mountain, sti'eam and 
ocean, srd*t morn and resplendent noon, the clouds, either white and tran- 
quil or turned in a]ig(‘r into eyxs of lire ainl mouths of thunder, the 
garden of Italy and the rocky wibhaaiess of Scotland. 

Admiration has for a long time beam fixed iqmn Wordsworth's greatest 
poems, so intensely and intelligently, that we do not purpose any re- 
marks upon these or upon his j)osthiimons ])ieee, ^‘The Prelude,” which 
belongs to tlie same class, and possesses the sani(‘ high peculiarities. The 

Prelude,” in fourteen books, was meant to introduce the “liccluse,” a 
philosophical poem on nature, man, and society, which was to consist of 
three pai*ts. I'his gigantic und(*rtaking was left unfinished. The second 
part (“Tlie Excursion,” jmblished in 1814) alone is complete; /iiid the 
other two ])arts were little n)ore than planned. The “ Prelude” is ad- 
dressed to (V^lcridge, and is an autobiography — giving the development 
— through the ])oet’s childh(M>d, university career, residence in London, 
travels on the etmtineid, and return to Ids home in the country — t)f»lds* 
poetical nature and faculties.. ^ 

One extract will sulhec to show that this posthumous piece, in grandeur 
and fi’eshness both of thougl>t. and imagery, is equal to the “ ExAirsion,” 
and his otlier most admired ])oems. 1'he following passage describes 
him amid the uncongenial formalities and pedantries of the university: — 


Imagination slept, ^ 

And yet not utterly. I could not ju’int 
Ground where the j;rass li.ad yielded to the steps 
Of generations of illustrious tiieii, 

Unmoved. I could not always lightly pass 

Through the same gateways, sleep wheix' they had slept, * 

AV'iake Iv'liero they waked, range that enclosure old. 

That garden of great iiitelloels, undisturhed. 

Place also by the side of this dark sense 
Of noble kjcling, that those spiritual men, 

Even the great Newton’s own ethereal self, 

Seemed humbled in these precincts thence to be 
The more endeared. Their several memories here 
(Even like their persons in their portraits clothed 
With the accustomed garb of dally^life) 

Put on a lowly and a touching grace 
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Of more distiiicjf JmmanUy, that left 
All genuine ndmiratioii unimpaired. 

Beside the pleasant Mill of Trompington, 

I lauj^hed with Chaucer in the hawthorn shade ; 

Hoard him, while birds were warbling, toll his tales 
Of amorous passion. And that gei^tle bard 
Chosen by the Muses for their page of state — 

Sweet Spenser — moving through his clouded heaven. 

With the moon’s beauty and the moon’s soft pace, 

I called him brother, Englishman, and friend ! 

Yea, our blind poet, who, in his latter day. 

Stood almost single ; uttering odious trutli — 

Darkness before, and danger’s voice behind, 

Soul awful — if the earth has ever lodged 
An awful soul— I seemed to see him here 
Farnilia^lp^ and in his scholar’s dress 
Bounding before me, yet a stripling youth — 

A boy, no better, w^ith his rosy cheeks 
Angelical, keen eye, courageous look, 

And conscious stejj of purity and prido. 

Among the baud of my compeers was one 
Whom chance had stationed in the very room 
Honoured by Milton’s name. O temperate bard t 
lie It confest that, for the first time, seated 
'^V^itl]ia thy innocent lodge and oratory, 

One of a festive circle, 1 poured out 
Lribations, to thy memory dtank, till prido 
And gratitude grew dizzy in a brain 
Never excited by the fumes of wiue 
J^efore that hour or since. Then, forth I ran 
From assembly ; through a length of streets, 

Ran, ostrich-like, to reach our chapfcd door 
In not a desperate or opprobrious time, 

Albeit long after the importunate bell 

Had stopped, with wearisome Cassandra voice 

No longer haunting the dark winter night. 

Call back, O friend ! a moment to thy mind, 

•Tlie place itself and fashion of the rites. 

AVith careless ostentation shouldering up 
My surplice, through the inferior thnmg I clove 
Of the plain burghers, who in audience stood 
On the last skirts of tiieir permitted ground. 

Under the pealing organ. Empty thoughts ! 

I am ashamed of them : and that great bard, 

And thou, O friend ! who in thy ample mind ^ 

. Hast placed me high above my best deserts, 

Ye will forgive the weakness of that hour, 

In some of its unworthy vanities. 

Brother to many more.” , 

Our aim, in the sequel of this paper, is to refer to other pieces which 
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have not received admiration^ and Ave mean to* show that they are per- 
fect, according*; to their kind. 

Byron is the actor^ Avhilst Wordsworth is the author. The former gives 
tragic emjdiasis, look, and attitude to humanity; but tln^ latter develops 
its inner being and outward structure. There is the same difTcrenee 
(though not to a like extent) between the two, as between 8hakspere 
and Kean. Byron’s heroes sinile or scoavI, love or hate, from ^their pe- 
culiar idiosyncrasy; but those of Woi*<lhWorth liye and act from the im- 
])ulses common to mankind. Those of the former are but personations; 
those of the latter are genuine persons — n'al men and Avoiiicn. 

If we were in some idle or listless mood, and wished to be artificially 
excited, avc should take up Byron’s i)oetry, and his dark heroes would be 
sure to interest us; they would not fail to put an end to our yaAvning, 
and to aAvakon some of our passions. But if avc Avere in a tran(|uil re- 
vei’ic of soul, seeking suggestive charaeters, scenes, and sentiments, and 
longing for an agency Avhich would touch etpuilly and regularly the 
AAdiole of our nature, we should lay hold of Word.sw'orth’s i>oetry. We 
should study the asjieets of man and life Avhich he ju’cscnts, and giA^e 
ourselves up to his consistent and continuous development of the (juali- 
ties Avhieh belong to every ]>artaker of luimanily. 'J’heu, instead of de- 
ligliting to Avitnoss the blood of liumaii passion, bursting and rushing 
forth in imp<‘tuoiis Avords or actions, we should \snsli to^ti’acc Its every- 
day eirculaliou — its regular out-going From the heart to tlic life, and to 
the Avorld around that life, AVe should ]>referthe (juiet display of deep 
and genuine feelings in the hero of the Excursion” — the pedlar — to that 
human cataract among the Alps — Manfred. * 

The })eculiarity Avhieh distinguishes Wordsworth from his conteinpo- 
rarios is this, that oF every piece, the texture — including not only the 
deseriptiou.s, blit also the sentiments, reileetions, and diction — is aoeoin- 
modated entirely to its subject. Th(*re is the most perfcetjiarmony of 
everything AAith the character ami condition oF the kero: and the piece 
looks as if all its materials IuhI been fu.scd in the hero’s mind, an(i\shaped 
by the hero's lot. Even the majestic individuality of the ]>oet is melted 
UAway and lost in sym])athy with his hero. In the ‘‘Excursion,” the 
grandest scenery of mountain and A^ale, is but for the feet and the eyes 
of the pedlar; cottages, churches, and churchyards are but the pedlar’s 
books; and tlie po(*t him.«(’lf glides into the aee()mj)rii\ving sbadoAV of the 
pedlar. In this r('s])e<‘t. WordsAVorth has made poetry as h.Tnnoniously 
expressive us painting. JAen his AA'ords are as ex(piisitely and delicately 
adapted \o his subjects, as eidour.s, lights, and sliades iu a picture. No 
other poet of the ag(* has aimed at or achiiwed such harmony l)etAveen 
the subject and the style lioth of thought and di(‘tion. His hrethren 
have conceived and embo<lied ceHain charaeters, and then they ha\"e 
sketched certain scenes associated Avith certain sentiments; hut neither 
the scenes nor the s^utimouts groAv out of and around the characters: 
whereas WordsAvortli’s hero determines and modifies both the inner and 
outward structure of each jiiecc. 

What, in som^ of the poems of Wordsworth, has been his glory, has, in 
others been reckoned as his reproach. The “Lyrical Ballads” were essen- 
tially constructed on the principle avo have noted; and .yet, when they 
appeared, they were universally sneered at as specimens of prose — and 
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childish prose, moreover/ and, though public opinion has been signally 
changed regarding many of them, there are still a few which his admirers 
wish that he had never produced. “ Peter Bell” — dear to the poet — is 
strongl}" disliked by almost all readers. Prom his dedication of it to 
Southey, we learn, tliat on it he had expended the utmost labour, and 
was confident tliat its merits would be aj)j^rcciated by posterity. '^The 
Tale of ficter Bell/’ lie says, “ whieb 1 now introduce to your notice, and 
t(f that of the, j)uhlie, hi its manuscript state, nearly survived its 
minotitij; for it first saw the light in the summer of 1798. During tliis 
long interval (twenty -one years), ]>aiiis have been taken at different times 
to make the production less unworthy of a favourable i^c])tion, or, rather, 
to fit it for fitting licrmanmihf a station, however humble, in the litera- 
ture of our eountry.” 'N'ow wliatevcr khal has been cherished in the 
soul of a great })oet, and elaborated with willing and careful art, is far 
beyond the carping of criticism. The chances gr(*atly jircpondcrate that 
the poet is right and the critics are wrong. It is not like an extrava- 
gant fancy crossing 'll ini in s(»me fit of cajirice; hut it is the emhodirnent 
of a presence tliat has long liauntcd him; and though it should be of an 
humble cliaracter, having grown out of the most eommou materials of 
life, and jiartaking of the vulgarest elements and qualities of humanity, 
yet genius will make it unique and precious. Such a production is 

Peter Bell/’ ami we undertake to d<‘fend it as a masterjnece of its 
kind. 

Lt ^ us first ii’quire into the cliaracter which AVordsworth sketches of 

Peter Bell, the Potter/’ 

Peter Bell is as earthy and coarse as the earthenware which lie vends 
over all the country. For more thafi thirty yiaii.s, lie has wandered from 
town to town, from hamlet to hamlet, from shore to shore, through the 
‘varied scenery of Scotland, England, and Wales, without having his lieart 
softened or iiis thoughts elevated by the myriad infiucnc(*.s of nature. 
Peter is nierel}" wciiithorbeaten. The suu has but tanned him, the wind 
has biif roughened him, and the moruinc and evening dew has hut 
wetted him. His life has been one of bardened vice and savage CTuelty. 
Pfe lias adopted the vices of the towns through which h(‘ j>assed, and 
carried them iqto pastoral solitudes, making tln^ moral pestilence that 
rages in the vilest Iiovels desolate pure cottages. Peter has ‘‘ a dozen 
wedded wdves” — fof* he is callous to social a.s to natural associations. 
Now, 8urel;f such a character falls within the range of poetry. A painter 
would sketch Peter Bell, and why .should not a poet/ Nay, is he not as 
good a subject as the “Oiaoiir” or the ^'CJorsair'’ of Byron? He is the 
type of mg-ny thousands every wiiere to be met with iii society. No rea- 
sonable objection, tlierefore, can bt^ lifougbt against ^Word.swortli’s 
choice of a hero. I'oung ladies may miss their “ curled darling” — but 
how few of these, would admire the heroes that stand out ou Wilkie's 
canvass ? • 

And how graiihieally, and by mearia of u few master strokes, does 
Wordsworth draw JVter l>ell — the vic*ious and lirutul stoic alike of 
country and town ! His nature, habits, and very apjiearance arc sketched 
in a few lines, by a hand that quickly exliausts i^etcr. Crabbe, by a 
stern picture, Ciiuld have indicated Peter’s insensibility to social ties, but 
not his utter deadness to natural charms and associations, Besides, when 
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exliibiting gross defectiveness of being, Wordsvgorth invariably surrounds 
the narrow and rigid lines of character with the broad and deep humanity 
from which that character is cut off. The charities and graces which his 
hero Wyants, unobtrusively, yet closely circulate around him ; and the ab- 
sence of humanity in the hero is denoted by its secret ^ud subtle pre- 
sence around. 

“ As well misfit Peter, in the Fleet 
Have been fast bound, a bepging debtor; 

He travelled here, be travelled tliei’c, 

But not the value of a hair 
Was heart or head the better. 

He roved among the vales and streams, 

In the green wood, and hollow dell; 

They were bis dwellings night and day: 

But nature ne’er could find the way 
Into the lieart of Peter Bell. 

Though nature could not touch his lieart 
By lovely forms and silent ncathcr, 

And tender sounds, yet you might sue 
At once that Peter Ihdl and she 
Had often been together. 

A savage wildness round him hung, 

As of a (h\eller out of doors; 

In his whole figure and lii:^ mien 
A savage character was semi 
Of mountains and of dreary moors. 

There w'as a hardness in his cheek, 

Tiiere was a hardness in his eye, 

As if the man had fixed his face, 

In many a, solitary place. 

Against the wind and open sky.” 

We shall afterwards have to speak of the style of language employed 
by Wordswortl) in executing his sketch. • 

Let us now see if the tale of Peter Bell” be liable to the strong ob- 
jections w'hich have been almost tiniversally alleged against^it. 

Peter Bell is to be eluinged, and the humanity ^Yitlun him, which had 
all his lifetime been torpid, is to expaiui and develop itsell. This (poor 
and WKCtchcd imitations of wliieh in the Cltristiuas biuiks of ^Ir Dickens 
have been so iiicontineutly admired) lias been decried by critics and the 
public. ' 

Peter Bell is introduced on a beautiful Xo\em])cr night, wlien the 
niOiUi and tlie starts were out, travelling alone. The liour is without 
charms for Inm: he is a mere pedestrian, niul on business. He traverses 
the rivet'-bank, copse and brake, bill ami dale, with as little interest as 
if all things w’ere shrouded in a thick ami disagreeable mist. He takes 
a path which promises to make his journey shorter — through a dark 
wood, but soon loses his way. He comes upon a quiet meadow, skirting 
tlie river, on the margin of which an ass is standing, like a philosopher 
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musing profoundly and sAdly over the current of time. Peter mounts 
him; but the animal, in spite of repeated and zealous kicking aiid heavy 
cudgelling, refuses to stir. Alighting, Peter plies his stick more furiously 
on the back and head of the ass, but witli no better effect, for the ass 
lies down, and turns one eye mournfully to tin} river. Peter, in stoop- 
ing to seize the brute’s neck, starts up aghast with terror, for, close be- 
fore him, iu tlic shallows of tlic river, he §ees, by the light of the moon, 
a /lead man’s face. He falls back on the grass insensible; and, on re- 
covering, puts his staff mto the river to drag out the cor]>se. The ass 
starts up with signs of joy and gr-atitiide, even fondly licking Peter’s 
cruel bands. When tlic dead man is broiiglit out antHaid on the bank, 
lector inwardly acknowledges the affectionate iidelity of the poor brute 
iu waiting for its master. The brute drops on its knees, that Peter may 
now mount, and swiftly sets off for an anxious and distressed home. 
Through the night silence, a cry of young scu-iow comes, A boy is 
searching wildly for his lost father. Tlie cry dies away, and the ass 
trudges on. J^ctei*s thoughts are turinul u]>on the incidents of his 
past life, and the fluttering of a leaf frightens him, as if it were the scroll 
of his wickedness rustling iu the awakened and (piick ear of his con- 
science. In his better mood, he is horrorstriick to sec tlie poor ass’s 
head bleeding from the late heavy and ujimerciful blow, llomorsc is at 
his lieart for still blacker villany and wrong; and lie tbinks of one sweet 
Highland girl wlioin he had dccci\ed and mined. — confiding fully 

in hi. ' -—he had deserted, the ass had not its owner. Jii this state of 
torture, the voice of a Methodist preaching to some eoal-iuiuers strikes 
upon his ears, and is wclcumcd by the ]>u((cr with tears as good news. 

- As he jiasses the mecting-lKAisc door, lie hcaiNs distinctly the words of 
the gospel of faith and repcutance. The nss makes straight for a cottage, 
•udlbiri which a woman and seven cliildrcn are lamenting tlie alisent man. 
Peter’s heart is touched and broken, and he can scai^ady tell his tale of 
wo. The scene roi^esvs in him tlie humanity of bis tender childhood; 
and, retfring from the di.itracted hoiiscijolij, lie creeps into a shade of 
darksome trees, and communes with himself. From that moment he be- 
comes a changed man. 

^ )Such is tlie barest outline of the tale. Do ciitics and the pul die scoff 
at the proniineift place givmi to the ass < Do they not see tiiat the potter 
had sunk lielow the«levci of a Imite, and lliut, therefore, the power of 
transform atkm must reaeli liim from that level / He hud lost all sym- 
jiathy wdth human-kind, s<» that scenes of human an'ection and fidelity 
W'ould not have broken up his caPousness. P*ut the ])»>(»r ass, tlmt hud 
remained for four days and niglits watching and fasting (though the 
meadow "was green) lieside the drowned ai*d cuneealiMl boi^v of its mas- 
ter, and would not be diiven away tliough cudgelled ,to deatli— the ass 
that BO suddenly showeil signs of joy and gratitude wdum Peter liegaii to 
act as a man to tlie dead — tJiis was a new spcetacle^and administered a 
reproof wdiich was likely to tell upon his brutisli nature, Th<} sight of 
a brute tenderly caring for those of its own speci(s has affected many a 
hardened spectator; and the s}H*ctacle of the ass so devoted to its drowned 
master, was sure to teach humanity even to smdi a niffiaTi ns Peter Bell 
Peter, siatuling jjetweeu the doad man and the dead mari’.l loving Ser- 
vant, ha? humanity breathed into him. 
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And with what deep and .true knowledge man is the good work, 
thus begun, wrought out and “perfected ! The haste of the ass to reach its 
master’s home, that messengers might be despatched to the bank where 
he has been left — the cry of the fatherless running wildly through the 
moonlight — the visions of memory becoming vivid, and of remorseful 
power — the Gospel soothing the remorse into deep penitence — and, lastly, 
the scene of cottage bereavciiKfnt and grief — naturally advance the trans- 
formation of Peter Bell. The harddicarted man is lifted up* from his 
callousness, through degrees of brute kindness and human aftcction. He 
is first elevated to the level of the faithful and loving ass, and begins to 
sympatliise with llle dead man; ami, finally, lie wct'ps with the widow 
and orphan children. Sure W'c are, that throughout tlie range of poetry 
there is not such a metajdiysieal and satisfactory account of a moral and 
mental ti’aiisformation. Yet those who admire hugely the change effected 
by ghostly or fairy machinery upon disagrc^fable characters, skctclicd in 
the Christmas books of Mr liickcns, cry out against iV'ter r>cll 1” But, 
to the end of time, Wordsworth’s ass is botlcr than Ull the spiritual crea- 
tions of Mr Dickens ! 

We now come, lastly, to consider the Ht}le of thouglit and language 
in this ulmoxioiis jiieee. And we freely admit that it is not romantic; 
and we ask, should it have bt'cn/ Had Wilkie, in his ]>i('tures of humble 
Scottish life, introduced Italian sceueiy and rich eoknning, it would not 
have lieeii more alisurd than for Wordsworth to have made “ JYter Bell” 
a romance. ]t was ])n)i>or that the texture of the ]>iece should lie simple 
and homely. A potter, an ass, a dead man, and his bereaved family — 
hotv incongruous with those tigures would a high st}le of ]K)etry have 
been!, The materials were truly poetical, being a gciiuiue exhibition of 
one type of humaiiitv, but the form of th(‘se materials was both common 
and coarse, and splendid dietion was. therefore, most unsuitable. • The* 
]H)et throws himself entirely inti> his siildeet, and invests that subject wnth 
a consistent array of cireumKtaiices, scenery, and sentiment.' The putter 
moulds tlie wliole piece, 0th r poets besides Wordsworth, had thVv been 
sketching JVter Bell as a h.ero, thougli they lia<l gi\en him ])reeisely the 
same character, woiihl have surroumled and covered him up with scenery, 
and especially >vith soiitinaents more hd'ty and ethereal, } el. tlierefori', so 
much the more inharmonious. Wo sliould have had gorgeous doserijv 
tions and sublime reheetions, all clothed in gaudy phraseology, (juite in- 
consistent witli, and, indeed, utterly irrelevant t<t, iVterOkdi. But 
Wordsw^orth projierly gives a bald style to such an outwardly bare 
subject. J^ature is jilaced alongside of the liero, idealised r>nly accord- 
ing to that hero’s tyjie. What Wordsworth means to pourtray is, a man 
wholly insensible to and hardened against the genial spirit of nature and 
hunuinity; and the poet most properly and .skilfully develo])s no more 
either of nature or humanity tlian the hero, when changed, will recog- 
nise and appreciate. 

It may be asked with sadnes.s, Where arc tlio successors of Wards- 
wortli and his assoeiates — all dead save Joliii Wilson? We have a few 
young men of noble promise, foremost of wdioiii is Bailey, the author of 
** Festus;” but one or tw’o stars, however bright, will not make up the 
milky-way which has vanished for ever. ^ 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF WILHELM ItAUrF. 

CIIAPTEK IX. 

A THICK heavy mist lay upon Stuttgart, giving to tlic city, and the hill? 
w^hich sifiTounded it, a melancholy and desolate appearance. There 
was also a trodhled am? anxious gravity u]ion the countenances of the 
j>eople in the streets ; and it seemed as if some past misfortune, that could 
not be forgot, or some impending calamity, was feared, wliicli lay on all 
hearts like the dark clouds on their own beloved hills, and covered them 
wdth mourning. On the evening of one of these days, young Lanbek 
walked through the damp paths of the garden. His face was pale, his eyes 
restless, his lips pressed clcgtdy together; he no longer wmlked with his 
usual light step and upright bearing; and it seemed as if, during the last 
eight days, he had hacome ten years older. What he had foreseen had 
come to pass: no one who knew Lanbek only by report could, indeed, com- 
prehend or justify the sudden elevation of the young man. The favourites 
and creatures of the powerful Jew treated him with that burdensome 
cordiality, wdtii tiuit rude pleasantry, which is now^ and then shown by 
thieves or sharjiers towards a new comjianion in their wickedness; while 
the feeling of young Lanbek tow^ards his new w'ortliy acquaintances, at 
the host, made him compare his sensations to the divsagreeable and 
melancholy feelings of a man whom misfortune had thrown into a dun- 
geon with the refuse of mankind — one wdio must jiermil Jiimself to be 
greeted as the equal of robbers arubpiiblic women. The gracious coun- 
tenance shown to him by the minister wdien they met, pointed him out 
• as ^ yew favourite. He now observed, for the first time, liow^ many good 
men had wished wndl to him ; for many faces, which had smiled the day’s 
greetings to^the son of old Lanbek, now seemed to scowl at liiia; w^hile 
many r<ispeetable citizens, and even some goriest vine-dressers, wdio had 
so often taken advice wnth his father and liini, now^ turned away tlieir 
eyes, and w alked on without even toucliing their hats. 

Idle thought of Leah increased his unliaj)pi»ess still more. He knew 
well how uiiliiJCj|ipy liis old father, he himself, and tliosc connected with 
him, w^ould be, if ihc dubious blow wdiicli they w'(‘rc about to strike 
should fail> and although great were the injuries with wdiich that fearful 
mail was laden, yet it sorely gritned liira when h(^ reflected upon the 
consequences that his ruin would cause to others. Wliat ivould become 
of the poor Leah, wdien her b^’otlier lay in prison perhaps for many 
months? • Would the duke, a severe masier, pardon such Iteavy tmns- 
gressioiis and grave plots as those of the Jew, even thougli he had as- 
sured him of impunity by that edict ? 

Then lie grew excited by the recollection of the d^;^^adful threat thrown 
out by Siiss against himself, wlien he alluded to tlie connection of the 
young man and his sister. Anxiety for his parent, and the disgrace of 
such an union, when merely tallied of, overpowered liim. For a moment* 
he cursed his folly at ever lia ving excliaiiged w'ords with the fair Jewess : 
he resolved to leave the garden, and never sec her again, and to relate 
all to his fathA* before it was too late; hut again, as he thought of 
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her lovely countenance, her pure, innocent^ interesting eyes repos- 
ing so gladly, and with sucli confiding expression, upon his, there was 
— I know not whether, vanity, folly, love, or the influence of that 
strange magic which, since the days of Rachel, has existed among the 
daughters of Israel — there was an irresistible something which drove 
him to the place where, since the twilight of a March evening had be- 
gun to deepen, the fair Leah cwtpected him. 

“At last! at last!” said Leah, in tears, while she presehted hfjr 
white hand through the railings, which separated the two* gardens. “ If 
spring had not come in the meanwhile, 1 had thought that a quarter 
of a year had gone by. 1 am quite at liberty; why, then, at this cold 
season of the year, do you come into the garden, when you may enter 
at the door of the house ? Know, my friend, that 1 am very unhappy.” 

“ Leah,” replied he, while he raised her hand to his lips, “ do not mis- 
understand me. Indeed, I could not come. 1 did not dare come to 
you alone, and I do not enter your brother’s circles : if I knew that you 
had been there but once, 1 would never speak to you again.” 

In spite of the obscurity, the young man tliought that he observed a 
deep colour mount into the cheeks of Leah. He looked at her doubt- 
fully; she cast down her eyes, and replied, “ You are right; I dare not 
go into my brother’s society.” 

“But have you been there? Yes, you have!” exclaimed Lanbek, 
with displeasure. “ Confess, then, for I can read this easily in your 
eyes.” 

“ Listen to me,” replied she, while she pressed his hand with emotion ; 
“ the nurse has told yon what happened after tlie carnival, and how I 
besought and prayed him to set you fr<K;. Since that period, he has 
quite altered his conduct; he is kinder, treats me as if I had become at 
once five years older, and even allows me at times to drive out^wjth 
him. Some days ago, he requested me to dress myself as handsomely as 
possible, put a splendid necklace in iny hand, and in the evening con- 
ducted me down stairs into his own apartment. 'J'hc'l’e were so?»e per- 
sons there whom I knew, but the greater number of the ladies and gentle- 
men were strangers to me. We played and danced, and at first 1 was 
much pleased, but not so afterwards.” 

“ For what reason ?” atdved Lanbek, much excited. * 

“In short, it did not please me, and I will not go again.” 

“ I would you liad never been there,” said the youth. f 

“ Ah ! how could I know that the society there was not suited to 
me?” replicfd Leah, sadly. “And, besides, my brother said expressly, 
that it \^ould please my bridegroom if 1 went into company.” 

“ What did he say? Wlioi^ will it please ?” exclaimed Lafibek. 

“ You,” answered Leah ; but, altogether, Lanbek, I know not exactly 
how I ought to understand you — you arc so cold and constrained : now, 
when we may speak openly and without hindrance, you have become 
sod, almost silent; instead of coming into the house, you meet me secretly 
in the garden. 1 certainly do not know what there can be to terrify you 
so much, now when we stand in such a relation to each other.” 

In what relation ?” asked Lanbek. 

** Again, what a strange question 1 You have applied to my brother 
for me, and he has told you that, in case I wished it, trte duke would 

Q 
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issue a rescript, and fi'eefjs from the hindrance offered by our different 
faiths* I am glad you are not a Catholic, for then this had not been 
possible; but you Protestants have no supreme ruler of the Church, and 
are, therefore, heretics like us.” 

“ Leah ! for the love of God, do not jest!” exclaimed the young man, 
horrified. “Who has told you these things? How shall I lead you 
from this fatal error ?” « 

“ Ala^! alas !” replied Leah. “ It makes you angry when I venture to 
place my hated people beside yours. But do not t>e alarmed ; my 
brother, it is said, can do everything; ho will certainly help us; for 
what he says is right with the duke. But I have one request to make, 
Gustavus ; will you introduce me to your relations ? You have two 
amial)le sisters — I havq. already sometimes seen them from the window; 
how delighted I am to be thus closely united to them ! Pray, let me 
become acquainted with them.” * 

The unhappy youth was unable to return one word in answer; his 
thoughts, his very heart, seemed to stand still. Like one who, through 
some sudden fright, has been robbed* of his senses, he Looked at the 
Jewess with dry and extended eyes, as upon one who, though not at 
this moment, yet soon most likely to be, more unfortunate even than 
himself — one who now, smiling and dreaming, careless as a child, already 
plucked her chaplet of flowers on the brink of a fearful abyss. 

“ What is the matter with you, Gustavus ?” said she, anxiously, as he 
still continued silent. “ Your hand trembles in mine — are you ill ? You 
are ro changed.” 

, Before he could reply, a deep voice by the side of Leah exclaimed — 
“ Good evening, counsellor; you amuse yourself here in the twilight 
with your bride? It is a very cool evening; why do you not rather 
walk, into a warm room? You know that my house is open to you at 
all limes?'' 

“ With whom arc you speaking, Gustavus?” wSaid old Lanbek, who 
approached at the^same time. “ Your sisters maintain that you enter- 
tain yourself here with a lady.” 

“ It is the minister,” answered Gustavus, almost breathlessly* 

“ Your most obedient servant,” said the old man, dryly. “ I had not 
the pleasure of recognising your excellency in this obscurity, but I take 
this opportunity of rendering my humblest thanks for the promotion of 
my son* J ^m much delighted to find that you are on such good terms 
with Gustavus.” 

“ It is a mistake,” answered Siiss, hoarsely, “ to suppose that I would 
trouble myself to speak across the hedge, in the dark, to your son* I 
came for«the purpose of fetching my sistpr, because the weathei* is cold, 
and the night air mi^ht injure her.” ‘ 

“ Your sister?” said the old man, sternly. “ Boy, how am I to un- 
derstand this ? Speak!” 

“ Do not be so hasty, consul,” answered the Jew. “ Youth has no 
wisdom, but he makes honourable court to Leah.” 

“ Away!” exclaimed the old man, while, with his hand, he grasped 
the arm of his son, and drew along* “ Go to your room~I would 
speak a word with you; and for you, young Mademoiselle Siiss, never 
egain allow ytfnrself to speak anowr word to the son of an honourable 
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Christian, to my son; for, .were your brother King of Jerusalem, you 
would bring no honour to my house.” With uncertain and tottering 
steps, he led his son away. 

I^eah wept aloud, and the minister laughed scornfully. “ On my 
word,” exclaimed he, “ this was a fine scene ! Do not forget, however, 
couniSellor, that you have only a delay of fourteen days for your wooing. 
Until then , afterwards 1* will keep my word.” , 

CHAPTER X. • 

The solicitude of young Lanbek, bordering upon fear, now called 
upon him, patiently and without murmuring, to follow his father; while 
long observation of the character of his pai'cnt forbade him, at this mo- 
ment, when appearances were so much against him, from exculpating 
himself. The consul, upon entering his apartment, threw himself into 
his arm-chair, and covered his face. Careworn and anxious, Gustavus 
now stood ^fore him, without venturing to speak. The two fair sisters 
of the youth now hastened hither, having observed tlie weakness of their 
father, tenderly in<|uired what ailed him, endeavoured to withdraw his 
hands from his face, and moistened them with tlieir tears. 

“ There is the wretch!” exclaimed ho, after a while, his wrath pre- 
vailing over his bodily weakness; “there stands lie who has polluted 
the house of your father, our good old name, you, you innocent children, 
with misery, reproach, and sliaine — the Judas, the parricide — for this 
day he lias put a nail in my coffin.” 

“ Father! For the love of Heaven, Gustavus!” exclaimed the girls, 
trembling, while they timidly looked at their pale and downcast brother, 
and clung to their father. 

“ I know,” said the unhappy young man — “ I know that appearances 
are against me ” • • 

“ Will you be silent?” continued the consul, with kindling eyes and 
threatening gesture. Appearances ! Do you tlyiik you can again 
blind my old eyes as you di(\ after the carnival? Is it not so? 'It were 
far better that both these eyes had been closed, that the old Lanbek bad 
been buried deep in the ground, where the knowledge of the disgrace 
brought on his name could no longer reach him. But you have mis- 
taken yourself, wretch! I will disinherit you. ILjre’ stand my two 
dear children ; you shall be driven forth, my honourable name taken 
from you, cursed ” ^ 

“Father!” exclaimed liis three children, with one voice. His 
daughters wound themselves around him, and Iledwig, for the first 
time, ventured to press her lips upon the revered ones of her father, 
while she sealed his menuh, i>bout to pronounce the curse, with kisses. 
The younger* had involuntarily placed herself beside Gustavus, and 
seized his hand, as if to defend him, but the young man tore himself 
away. Never so much as at this moment had his face and his threaten- 
ing eyes resembled the features of his father; and, standing erect, 
he said, “ I have suffered all wdiieh it is possible for a sun to suffer 
from his father, but I have other duties; 1 must guard my own honour, 
even though it were my own father who touched it. It ought to bfe 
sufficient to you, when I assure you, by all that is sacred, that I am not 
what you take me for. If you have faith in me no longer, if yon give 
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me up, tlien tliere remains ♦iothing more for yne. Farewell — I can only 
be a olsgrace to you I” 

Remain!” exclaimed the old man, sad and trembling, rather than 
commanding. “ po you think that this is the way to reconcile an in- 
jured father? Are you in such haste to go away and enter upon a path 
tdiere I may never meet you more ? Though I have lived honestly, 
and according to my conscience, I ccunprcllend you and your intentions 
peu^ectly.” 

“ But, father,^' said the youngest daughter, in a soft voice, “ we all 
loved Grustavus so much, and you yourself often said how good he was; 
what dreadful thing, then, can he have done, that you treat him so 
hardly?” 

“ You do not understand it, or, rather, you may understand it : ho 
loves the sister of the Jew, and has just been conversing with her and 
his fine brother-in-law, Siiss. Now, speak ! Can you exculpate your- 
self? What a fool I was to imagine what 1 did, that in him there had 
been a trap laid for^rne — that he elevated and appointed him on my 
account ! His Jewish fair one has made him a counsellor of expedition.'^ 

“ My father will not understand me,” said the youth, with tears in 
his eyes, “ therefore I will speak to you. To you, my dear sisters, I 
will honestly relate how the matter stands, and 1 do not think you will 
condemn me.” 

The girls sat down sorrowfully, the old man' leant his troubled brow 
upon his hand, and listened attentively. Oiistavus went on with his 
story, at first with a deep colour on his face, and afterwards much inter- 
rupted with emotion ; he told how he came to know Leah, ho\v good and 
innocent she was, how sadly she had spoken to him, Ix^cause till then 
there was no one else to whom she had been allowed to speak. He then 
repeated the conversation at the interview with the Jewish minister, 
his cunning ojFers; he assured them that he had never given place to the 
thought of any uni^i with Leah; and that he would this evening have 
said so t6 the minister, had not his father S 9 suddenly made his appear- 
ance beside them. 

“ You have erred greatly, Gustavus,” said Hedwig, his elder sister, a 
quiet and intelligent girl. Since you never, except very remotely, 
could think of a*marriage with this girl, it was your duty, as an upright 
man, to have had nothing to do with her. You have also done*wrpng 
in this, ihat^ou did not at once confide all to your father; you hare 
made your family unhappy, and caused them to be the sport of others. 
Do you think Siiss will not execute what lie threatened ? Yes, he will 
revenge himself on my father, you, and all of us.” 

** Go and ask pardon of your father,” said Kathcljen, weeping. 
“ You must reproach him no more, Hedwig; he is unhappy enough. 
Come, Gustavus,” she added, while she took his hand, and led him to- 
wards his father, beg that he will forgive you. \%e may become very 
unfortunate; that evil man may ruin us, as be has ruined the country; 
but let there at least be peace among ourselves. When we have each 
other, we have much, though he takes all the rest away.” 

The old man looked long, and hot unwillingly, at his son. “ Yoti 
have acted like a vain young man, and the attention shown to you by 
the Jewess has blinded you. You have suffered for this perhaps long, 
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but most certainly during this evening. Kaftbchen i& right — I will vex 
you no longer; we must now contend against a fearful enemy. Do 
you think that he will keep his word, as to delay until the fourteen days 
hfve expired, as he mentioned to you?” ' ^ 

** I believe and hope so,” replied the young man. 

** At all events, there must be more decided than the fate of our 
house,” added the old man ; •“ Romchingen and SUss, or us. Whoever 
loses pays the cost. But promise me never again, Gustavus, to ^isit 
the Jewess. I will forgive your folly on this Condition.” 

Gustavus consented, with trembling lips, and then quitted the apart- 
ment, in order to hide his emotion. But long, and with unceasing sor- 
row, did he think upon the unhappy girl, whose heart was his, and yet 
whom he dared not to love. He certainly shared in all the strong re- 
jligious opinions of his age, and yet he shuddered at the curse which 
pursued a homeless race in its thousand members, and which seemed to 
include all in its ruin, now falling upon her, the noblest among them, in 
the most natural w^ay. lie certainly found no excuse for himself, or for 
his forbidden passion for one wlio did not share his faith ; yet he ob- 
tained some consolation in this, that a high Providence ruled his fate. 

His father and sisters conversed for some time about him and his 
affairs, and by degrees the recollection of the many virtues of the youth 
appeased the old man so much, that he even in some measure excused 
the. secret proposal of the minister. 

When, at a later hour in the evening, the two sisters found themselves 
alone, Kathchen said, “ It is true, Gustavus has erred sadly, but in his 
place any one might Lave done so. I have seen her once at the window 
and once in the garden — a creature more graceful and beautiful I never 
beheld. What arc all the faces in Stuttgart — what is even the fair 
Maria, of whom so much is said — when compared with such a splendid 
oountenance ? Iledwig, I could have fallen in love with her myself.” 

^‘IIow can you talk so foolishly!” answered Hedwig, indignantly. 
** Let her be what she will, ,she is and remains only a Jew'ess.'* 

CHAPTER XT. 

It was not ^ alone the unhappy love of their brother that grieved the 
fair daughters of the consul Lanbek during the following days. No ; 
it was the strange and oppressive circumstances w»hich seemed to. rule 
over both father and son, that cost them so many seerjt tears. It 
could not be said that (hey seemed gloomy, that they interrogated with 
inoroseneas, or had replied coldly; but it might be perceived that sorrow 
and occupied the thoughts of both, and the girls were always astray 
in their suppositions as to the cause of this anxiety, when Ihcy some- 
times saw their father and brother standing together within the recess 
of a window, and confidentially, though earnestly, whispering to each 
other. At length,, on three evenings in each week, they were for- 
mally desired to quit the large family room, which was used by them 
during the winter season; and, what had never before happened, so far 
as they knew, their father’s small library was on these evenings heated 
for their occommodation, and permission was given them to amuse 
themselves therein with jurists and philosophers. ^ 

^either father or son, howerer, thought upon this, that my one 
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might ^Rter from the librfry in the upper floor to the study, from the 
flatter into the reception-room, and from that into the lumber-room, 
which was provided with a square aperture, with a small cover openipg 
down into the parlour, in order to give light or heat to that apartment; 
neither did they iiemember, that female curiosity had before now broken 
through greater barriers than those which lay between the other apart- 
ment and the library, A stronger feeling, however, than curiosity! — 
fear — haddbr some evenings detained the girls in the library. Hedwig 
asserted that she had frequently heard footsteps, and a fearful groaning 
in the apartment above; and Kathchen feared to go there, because that 
apartment was separated from the rooms of the dreaded Jew Stiss 
only by a thin wall of wood and bricks. 

One evening, however^ some time after the girls had been sent away, 
Kathchen saw three men enter with her father, as she had glided towards 
the middle of the staircase, which raised her curiosity to the utmost. The 
first, who walked slowly and heavily up the lower steps, and stood in 
the entrance hall for some time to take breath, was certainly no other 
than the Lutheran prelate, Klinger, llis snow-white wig, his prelati* 
cal chain, which rested upon his waist, and his old withered features, 
had an unusual interest for the girl. Colonel von Kbder, the master of 
the Iiorsc, followed him — a man who was considered to be both brave 
and skilful, but in whose manners there was something very profane. 
At the third, sho had nearly laughed aloud; it was the gay Captain 
lleelringen, who was so familiar in telling droll stories and jests, and 
who at many a I all had made her laugh before. IJis face was now de- 
corous enough, but^'ct it was the same face that appeared when he 
swore upon his honour that he truly loved her. She looked after him 
laughing, observed Ids huge sword corue in contact with the door, and 
then lyisteiied to the library, where she found her sister lied wig, who 
had closed her eyes firmly, that she might not bo terrified by some appa-* 
ritibn, who nfight by accident wander into the room. 

“ No\% we iiiust^>eep down,” said Kathchen. “ Come quickly with 
me; only think, people are coming here as if to the carnival. Have you 
ever before seen the Prelate Klinger and Captain Reelzingen in one 
room ? and then there is Colonel libder, and,” she added, as her sister 
lingered, miist have made a great mistake if, when the door o^ned, 
I did not see Blaukpnberg also.” 

This last game was decisive : Katlichen took the light, and stept for- 
ward with a beating heart; Hedwig followed her, pressing as closely as 
possible to her courageous sister, and, as the other threw open the door 
of the mysterious chamber, she seized fast hold of her dress. The open- 
ing w’as immediately above the stove of th^ parlour on the floor beneath, 
but Kathchen was able, when she took off the lid, went ufkm her knees, 
and bent down her head, to observe four or five of the men assembled 
below. Hedwig now bent down, and tried to look further than her 
sister, but She directly stood up again, and said, I can see nothing 
except the broad back of the prelate, some wigs, and the uniform of the 
colonel. Do you know for certain that Blankenberg is there?” 

^*1 am sure he is,” answered Kathchen, smiling mischievously, ** but 
let us hear what they say; perhaps you will know your lover's voice.” 

They sat dov^ upon the floor beside the opening, and listened* The 
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agreeable warmth which came from tlie stpye, and their curiosity 
together, made them for a length of time impervious to the cold of a 
night in March; at length Hedwig rose up in displeasure: ‘‘Do you 
fancy we shall be any the wiser of this talking, of which we can only 
comprehend the half? Tliey speak just as before of the welfare of the 
country, of the duke and Siiss, and all such; what is this to us ? Come; 
it is terribly cold here. Get np !” 

But Kathchen beckoned to her to be silent. Colonel Ebder*was now 
heard reading something in an emphatic and audible voice, while t&e 
profound stillness was occasionally interrupted by harsh sounds of dis- 
pleasure. Old Lanbek spoke; the gay features of Kathchen surveyed 
him with anxiety and surprise; at last, as the company spoke loudly, 
but in a friendly manner, to each other, and rung their glasses together, 
a deep colour overspread the face of the fair listener; her eyes sparkled 
as she carefully shut the lid, seized the lamp, and left the place Avith 
her sister. 

“ Have you understood anything ?’' asked Hedwjg; “you appeared 
all at once so attentive. What have they been saying?” 

“ I do not know it all; 1 cannot tell you all,” replied Kathchen, miis- 
“to* me, it seems as if 1 had been dreaming. Listen, but be 
silent; it may make us all unhappy. These are dangerous men in our 
father’s room below. I am terrihed wlicn 1 think what the conse- 
q^iiences of this may ]) 0 .” 

“ 8peak on, silly girl! ,1 am two years older than you, and you 
ought to have no secret from me.” 

“ Only think, then,” continued Kathchen, in a low voice, “ Siiss 
would make us Catholics, and overthrow the country; then our father 
and every one ekse will lose their places.” 

“ Catholica!” exclaimed lledwig, with horror; “ then we must become^ 
nuns, if we remain unmarried? That is dreadful I” 

“Not at all,” said Kathclien, smiling at the vexation vtf her sister; 
“ there must be a great many nuns, if all who do i»ot get married go 
into the cloister; but be calm; it will not come to this. In three days, 
said Bddcr, the duke will depart; and while he is in Pliillipsburg, these 
men are, in the name of the province, to take the Jew prisoner, together 
with all his assistants, and then inform tlie duke how wrongly his minis- 
ters acted,” 

“Ah!” said lledwig, weeping, “that is not well. Tiiey will lose 
everything, for the duke eonhdes in any one rather than in those of the 
province. 1 know what the lady of Colonel B. once said to me about my 
father f' you will see how unfortunately this will turn out.” 

“ And if it does,” answered Kathclien, “ yet are we the daughters of 
a man who ddcs it all for the good of his country; this should console 
08 .” 

The heroic girl now took from the shelves a Bible, illustrated with 
many very fine engravings. She gave the New Testament to her^veep- 
ing sister, in order that slie might amuse herself with the plates and 
passages in rhyme. She took the Old Testament herself, and concealed 
her anxiety about her father by singing u little hymn in a low voice, 
while her fair fingers hastened through the gilt leaves, from one pic- 
ture to another. • 
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LIFE AN'ri CORRESPONDENCE OF 
DR ANDREW COMBE. * 

This is a book which must, we think, be read with interest and profit 
by a great variety of readers. The curious in human nature, whose 
delight it is to penetrate into the priva^jy of celebrated men, will be 
gratified by a delineation so minute and truthful df the inner workings 
of a vigorous and individual mind ; the simple and unlearned aspirant 
will be taught, by its clear and practical lessons, how life may be ren- 
dered both nobler and happier to every one — not so much by gifts of 
genius, or laborious achievements at school or college, as by that hum- 
bler species of physical and moral training which lies within the reach 
of the thoughtful, the self-denying”, and the conscientious ; while to the 
enlightened philosopher, or real lover of his kind, there will be a still 
higher enjoyment than that of gratified curiosity, or even the hope of 
personal advancement, in the glimpses it constantly presents of a pure 
and benevolent mind, a heart animated by the mildest affections, and a 
character altogether of singular strength, sweetness, and modesty. 

We think the public have reason to be entirely satisfied with the man- 
ner in which Mr G. Combe has discharged the delicate duty of biogra- 
pher to his brother. The remarkable afiinity naturally existing between 
the minds of the brothers, which, by giving the elder and more self-relying 
an early insight into the re8erve<l nature aiid feelings of the younger, 
enabled him to act througli life as his guide, counsellor, and friend, was 
of itself a high qualification for the oliice. To this Mr Combe has added 
— besides a thorough compreliensiop of the chief subjects under discus- 
sion in the work — great lucidity of arrangement, rare judgment in the 
use of materials, and a conscientious adherence^ to fact, even in the most 
* insignificant details. 

But the bast qualified are often the least confident of success; and we 
accordi^ly find Mr Combe sufieri ng much natural anxiety, that, from 
his abundant materials, he should be abld to select exactly such cha- 
racteristic incidents and remarks as should faithfully represent to intelli- 
gent readers the feelings and intellectual qualities of the individual. 
With the vie w» therefore, as he tells us, of strengthening his own hand, 
he submitted the first half of the memoir, as soon as it was written, to a 
select number of atle persons, pliysicians and others ; but the opinions 
he received*in answer to the appeal — though generally favourable both 
to the subject and manner of tlie work — varied so entirely as to the dif- 
ferent parts most to be objected to or admired, that he was compelled, 
after all, tp follow his own course with the remainder, convinced, if he 
had before doubted it, that the very ancient story of thef \yoor artist in 
the market-place, who had his picture obliterated both by its contemners 
and admirers, is of equal application to the present day. Of these dif- 
fering opinions, the substance of which is given in the preface, we agree 
most with that which characterises Dr Combe as an eminent reformer in 
medical science, and an invaluable instructor of the public ; and least 
witli those which seem to suppose that -the general success of the work 
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will depend on tlie complete establishment reception, by the world 
at large, of the doctrines of phrenology. We so far agree, as to look 
on phrenology as being still an unsettled question in physiology, but 
cannot allow that the permanent value of Dr Combers “Life” will, to any 
great extent, depend on its settlement ; for, however desirable it may be 
to be always in the right, infallibility is certainly no attribute of man ; 
and we think Dr Combe’s fame has too many supports on which it firmly 
rests, to be much shaken, even though the science on which he founded 
so much should eventually be withdrawn from»the sum of them. ^ 
Though the course of Dr Combe’s life abounds in those moral har- 
monies which to the thoughtful ear will ever sound “ far above singing,” 
we must look elsewhere for the kind of interest there is, and ever will 
be, in the delineation of romantic passion apd adventure. Wholly 
without striking incidents, his life was one of patient suffering and 
faithful working. He was born in the year 1797, in the middle class 
of Scottish society, and of parents, who, like the rugged Covenanters of 
old, and many of the “ grave livers” of a later day^ have been too apt 
to mistake sternness for duty in the family intercourse, and perhaps, 
from the northern temperament, to mingleacold asceticism with that pru- 
dence, industry, and holy purity of life, which, accompanied with geni- 
ality, would have rendered the humble home a temple of love, as it was 
of peace, and the parental example as touching and attractive as it was 
generally self-denying and respectable. Dr Combe’s parents, if not 
tender, were just, dutiful, ^nd, after their own fashion, kind-hearted. 
They had seventeen children, fourteen of whom grew up. The father 
carried on the trade of a thriving brewer at Livingston Yards, under an 
angle of Edinburgh Castle, and managed to give his children rather a 
better education than generally falls to lot of tlieir class in Scotland. 
Andrew attended the IJigh School for five years, and the College for, 
two sessions ; but his intellect api)ears to have developed slowdy, and, 
though persevering, and early in possession of that natuiXil refinement 
of mind which is so sure a mark of superiority, l>e had re^phed his 
seventeenth year without giving much promise of future eminence. 
Having .shown some disposition for the medical profession, at fourteen 
years of age his father bound him apprentice to Mr Henry Johnston of 
Edinburgh, a medical practitioner, who dispensed medicine to liis patients 
from a store kept in his own house in Prince’s Street^ Andrew, however, 
did not seem quite to have made u[> his mind to his calling— or at leaM to 
the time of beginning his studies; and an amusing, thougli rather startling, 
scene is described, highly characteristic of the firmness of the elder party, 
and the dogged, reserved obstinacy of the younger, before his mind had 
awakened to reason. But th^ elder conquered, and Andrew^ carried to 
Johnston’s hdUse on the shoulders of two of his stout brothers, was ludi- 
crously “ made a doctor of,” volens vokns. Here he spent several profit- 
less years ; occupied half-an-hoiir a day in study, and the rest of the 
time in delivering tlic medicines ; yawning out of‘ a ground- floor winddw, 
and reading indiflertmt novels. At fifteen, he attended lectures on 
anatomy and chemistry, an<l towards the end of his apprenticeship saw 
a little practice in the workhouse of St Cuthbert’s- parish, of whi6h Mr 
Johnston was the medical attendant ; but not till he was in his seven- 
teenth year could he be said to have fairly begun to stRdy. 
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Mr Combe speaks of Ujs brother’s education as having been very de- 
fective, and instructively explains how this arose, in spite of the above 
mentioned advantages, from the little attention, at that time, paid by 
teachers to the individual conformation of mind exhibited by the pupils. 
Andrew Combe*was a reasoning, reflecting, rightly feeling boy, but was 
far from being quick of observation or ready of tongue, and the old 
style of teaching — by technical rules, and absolute dogmas, instead of 
explanations addressed to reason and common sense — had not unnatu- 
rtuly the tendency frequently to stupify and revolt, rather than to instruct 
him. 

However, the deep springs of a powerful and fine character were 
there by nature, and if the circumstances which surrounded the shy and 
awkward youth were ijot the very best in the world for the drawing 
forth of that clear stream which was to carry health and refreshing into 
so many arid places, neither were they by any means the worst. His 
mind was among those which find “sermons in stones, and good in 
everything.” “ In observing tbe processes of liis father’s trade, he came 
in contact with nature, and marked the regular evolution of her power;” 
his parents set him an example, not only of the stern virtue of quiet 
endurance, but of one which is both higher and holier, a steady pursuit 
of the useful and the good ; and his mind was gradually awakened, and 
his moral being expanded in the wholesome atmosphere of activity, of 
duty,, and of truth. 

The arrival of Dr Spurzheim in Edinbui;g}i opened a new era in the 
life of our you rig philosopher. Whatever the science of phrenology 
has yet been, or may he to the world at large, the reception of it seemed 
to promise him the all-important key by which the mystery of his in- 
tellectual being would be, if not wholly explained, at least rendered 
.henceforth an “open secret.” To us it will ever seem unfortunate, that, 
at file time of life when religious impressions generally sink so deeply 
as to become part of the inner being, Christianity, which 'vve think alone 
fully m^ts the wafits of man’s nature, should, from the rigid Calvinism 
of his parents, have been presented to him in a form which tended to 
repulse rather than engage his genial affections. Phrenology, which 
he soon began to consider as the science best calculated to establish the 
kingdom of G«d upon earth, appears to have taken the place which 
Christianity, in ofijer circumstances, would have probably held in his 
heart. Th^ositive nature of its doctrines, too, entirely suited an idio- 
syncrasy to which the vague or the transcendental (so often the resource 
of those who lose hold of their early faith) offered nothing better than 
a pillow of thorns, on which neither reason nor conscience could for a 
moment repose in peace. Phrenology wjts to him, what 
“ The intelligible forms of ancient poets, * 

The fair humanities of old religion,” 

were, in the earlier days of the world, to those on whom the abstract 
and purely spiritual could lay no hold. It was as the law and the Gos- 
pel — a new revelation of the ever-pi^sent Deity — “ the garment ” he was 
henceforward to “ see him by and, viewing it as such, it seems no won- 
der, however much to be regretted, that he should have both followed 
after it and urged it upon others asiic did, with the anxious perseverance 
of a <»diiii^ientl(^,^^^ and most religious mind. 
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Dr Combe's medical education, which was tUjis begun in Edinburgh, 
was completed at Paris, whithdr he went in 1817* and remained till 1819. 
It was while there that he attended Dr Spurzheim’s lectures, and com- 
pletely satisfied himself of the truth and usefulness of the new science 
which so deeply coloured all his future views. Ho interestingly describes 
the change that it wrought on him, in a letter to his brother, written so 
long after as in 1841 : — . 

** Perhaps the first benefit which I derived from the new philosophy of tnind w-aj 
a better knowledge of myself, and the clearing avray of silhdry obscifrities which im» 
paired my usefulness, and, with it, my happiness. From my large wonder and venera- 
tion 1 invested everything unknown to mo with a deptli and magnitude which seemed 
to place It utterly beyond my powers. From the same feelings’ I invested every one 
with whom 1 was not intimate w’itli great and high qualities, and an amount of know- 
ledge to which I could never hope to attain. With those impressions, conjoined with 
active caution, secret iveuess, and love of approbation, I was afraid to place myself on 
the same level with others, and often, after intimacy w’us almost forced upon me, I 
marvelled to find myself, after all, just as clever and well-informed as most of them* 
During my studies, the same combination led me to assign an unfatbomal)le depth and 
extent to all new brandies of professional knowledge ; and it happened very often 
that when I understood a thing easily, I continued poring over it under the convic- 
tion that there must be a deeper and more important meaning which my stupidity 
had not been able to reach. 1 studied, tliercfore, hesitatingly, gropingly, and some- 
times almost despoudiugly. 1 lingered, wondercMi, and doubted, till, I verily believe, 
I impaired the elasticity of my intelleci ; at least, I feel assured that had I then 
known the sources of these appreriensioiis, and been encouraged and animated in my 
career, I would have advanced with a vigour, efficiency, and pleasure, which would 
have influenced my whole future existence. To Spurzheim’s lectures 1 am indebted 
for the first relief I obtained from these impediments. In his descriptions of wonder^ 
cautiousness, veneration, sucre tiveiiess, and love of approbation, 1 recognised my 
own feelings ; and the thought came over me, ‘ So it is you, and not the external pb- 
jccts that are mystifying and perplexing me !*.... I saw and was comforted. 
For the fii’St time my mind was in harmony witli itself, and I could exert without 
distrust the faculties which God l»ad given me. I could now'^ompare mjsself with 
other men, and see that in some impt*rtaiit respects I possessed advantages of my 
own, which might in their turn be employed to good account.” 

Besides occupying himself strenuously with his studies in Paris, he 
frequented pleasant society, grew tall, improved in the power of express- 
ing ids thoughts, and rubbed ofl'the rust of home, wiThoiit in any mea- 
sure losing his interest in everything which occurred tlfere. Ilis 
mother’s death, which happened at this time, seems to have affected him 
deeply. A passage from one of his letters on this subject, shows a more 
highly teited imagination than anything else we know of him. Writ- 
ing to bis sisters he says : — 

returning from P;w*8y we had a grand thunder-storm. In the middle of the 
Champ d© Mars the death of my motlicr struck me v ith more force even than on re- 
oeivitig George'^s letter. Iliere was somctliing so soIon)n and grand in tlie awful peals 
of thunder and broad sheets of lightuiug, diversified by zig-zig flashes, that my imagi- 
nation became excited, and at every flash 1 gazed at the clouds as if to penetrate through 
them, and, by the vivid lightning, once more to see her whom I fancied to be stationed 
beyond 

Before returning to Edinburgh, he made a tour througli Switzerland, 
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where he found out his#deficiency in the mental qualities which consti- 
tute a poet, in discovering that he could not rise to the pitch of inspira- 
tion which would have enabled him to express his admiration of the 
beautiful and sublime scenery. In his eagerness to explore these deeply 
interesting re^ons he neglected the laws of health, and was soon after 
his arrival at home seized with symptoms of pulmonary consumption. 
Having early in life been exposed to the^disad vantage there must alwajns. 
j)e to thte human frame in living in a low and damp situation like that 
of Livingstoif Yards, Vrhich was out of the reach of a constant supply 
of fresh air, there was probably a predisposition in his constitution to 
this malady, which hard study and the latigucs of his late tour too surely 
increased. From this time — the year 1820 — to the day of his death, he 
was, though with raapy intervals of comparative health, a confirmed 
invalid. But, as if the element of bodily sufiering which usually impairs 
the powers and the usefulness of other men, had been necessary to the 
full development of his, it is to the exertions of these years of pain 
and anxiety that we owe the remarkable works which have placed Dr 
Combe so high in the rank of the men whose noble privilege it has 
been to push visibly onwards the great wheel of human progress, by 
conferring on man the means of improving liis mental and physical con»- 
dition upon earth. For not alone did he learn in sutfering how suffer- 
ing could best be soothed and ameliorated ; the full tide of sympathy it 
awakened in li!® heart led him to trace the poisoned stream to its source, 
and hence resulted tlio e admirable expositions of the why and the 
wherefore of the more ordinary forms of diseased action, and also those 
clear and practical lessons of prevention, which have advanced hygiene 
almost to the rank of a positive science. 

Immediately upon his seizure he determined to go to the south of 
Frapee, but had not got farther than London when he found himself 
too unwell to travel, and returned home ; tliere lie temporarily recovered, 
helped to fbund the Phrenological Society, and in the ensuing August 
set off«again to^ho IMediterranean. He passed two years travelling 
about in search of a climate to suit him, staying one winter at Leghorn^ 
and, after paying a summer visit at home, anotlicr at Marseilles. At 
the end of the second year lie felt so strong that lie determined to begin 
practice in EeVinburgh, where his high standing among his professional 
brethren, and general character for good sense, talent, and strict conscien- 
tiousness ijid not leave him long unemployed. 

During the next few yeans he attained to great repute from his able 
papers in reply to the op[>onents of phrenology, and also rose high in hi$ 
profession. Mr Combe gives the following interesting and instructive 
account ef his medical practice, which will also 'serve as a specimen of 
the force and lucidity of his own style : — 

** At the time Dr Combe entered the medical profession, it was common for prjio- 
tising ph^wians simply to prescribe medicines, and to laj^down dietetic rules, to be 
observed by their patients, without explaining to them the nature of their maladies OV 
the rationale of the cure. Blind faith and implicit obedience were required of them. 
Ue early adopted the practice of addressing the reason and enlistening the moral 
sympathies of his patients, in every case in which this appeared to him pmcticablci. 
He preferred the intelligent co-operatton of a patient in the measures necessary te 
tVie restoration of his health, to mere observance of rules, and therefoiw cammunif 
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as much of the nature of the disease as could he stated without exciting in- 
jurious alarm — explained, as far as the individual could comprehend it, the process 
which nature followed in order to reach the condition of health — and urged on him 
the advantage of complying with her demands. He also stated tS the patient, or his 
attendants, the occurrences which he knew would take place in th'(& progress of the 
malady before his next visit, and instructed them how to act in the emergencies 
as they occurred. In his communications he j)ractifled discretion, but avoided 
mystery; stated truth as far as it could be revealed without injury to‘ hiS patient, 
llie consequences of this mode of proceeding were equaHy beneficia?! to his patients 
and to himself. They became convinced that it was nature that was dealing with 
them, and that, although they might ‘ cheat the doctor,’ they could not arrest the pro- 
gress of her evolutions, or escape from aggravated evils, if they obstructed the course 
of her sanative action. Under these convictions they obeyed his injunctions with 
earnestness and attention. liy being premouished of approaching symptoms, which 
were frequently stops in the progress of the cure, but which, if not exidained, might 
^ have been i*egarded as aggravations of tlic malady, they were saved from much alarm, 
and he from many unnecessary calls and aUeiulaiiet’s.” 

In 1 825 he took the degree of IVI.D., and two years later was elected 
President of the Phrenological Society^ During these and several 
following years, he contributed many interesting papers to tlie “ Phreno- 
logical Journal, and published a work on mental derangement; and in 
the course of an extensive practice addressed those invaluable letters to 
lus patients, which, combining so happily the earnest and benevolent 
friend with the able physician and philosopher, must have strengthened^ 
his influence as well as greatly added to his usef ulness. 

In 1831 his health again gave way, and he was obliged to pass the 
winter in Italy, and for some years altogether to abandon the practice 
of his profession. Indeed, he was never able fully to resume it; for 
though, by a strict a[)plication of his principles to his own state, an^ an 
unflinching adherence to the rules he laid down, he seems to have pro- 
longed his life, and enjoyed many intervals of comparative health — 
and of usefulness (ncrljaps of a higher kind than liesvHuiliiy tlj^ sco|>e 
of mere practice) — lie was untit for hard work, and must soon have sunk 
under exposure, exertion, or unfavourable curcumstances of any sort. 
In 1836 he had the gratification of being appointed jdiysician to the 
king of the Belgians, but the moist atmosphere of Belgium was probably 
injurious to his delicate frame, for after a sliort trial Jie was obliged to 
resign the resident appointmeift, from finding his strength inadequate to 
the duo performance of his duties, and he only returned occasionally to 
examine, and inspect, and to advise the royal lamily in hygieiiie matters, 
ilctween.the years 1834-39, he published the three great works for 
which he had been so long and /so carefully collecting and arraiiging the 
materials — “ The Principles of Physiology applied to the Preservation 
of Health, and to Education “The PJiysiology of Digestion and 
“The Moral and Physical Management of Infancy.” In 1838 he was 
appointed one of the physicians extraordinary to the Queen in Scotland* 
By making occasional seasonable journeys to Belgium, Germany, and 
elsewhere, his health w'as so far preserved, that for months at a time he 
was able to act as consulting physician in Edinburgh, where his well- 
meirited high reputation brought abundance of patients about him. In 
the autumn of 1844 his health at last gave way so threateningly, as to 
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oblige him to give up all work and to try tjie climate of Madeira* There 
he passed two winters in tolerable comfort, returning to spend the sum- 
mer months among those he so much loved. After this he only left 
home once again, and that w^as to make a voyage to America (which 
seemed to have been injurious to him), in the summer immediately pre- 
ceding his death. His winters were spent in his own house in Edin- 
burgh, in an artificial atmosphere, with 'all the comforts and appliances 
of an admirably regulated establishment, and there, surrounded by at- 
tached friends, and tended with faithful and most loving care, his life 
of usefulness w^as peacefully closed in the autumn of 1847* 

We have given a meagre and most inadequate outline of a life, every 
day, almost every hour of which was spent in noble efforts for the im- 
provement and happiness of mankind ; but we hope enough has been 
said to induce the reader to study the book for himself. As a biography 
it is unusually satisfactoiy. We feel sure that we know the individual 
man. Dr Combe had at his brother’s request (probably with a view to 
some future biogKiphical work) addressed to him a series of letters, 
in which he had at leisure, and in mature age, faithfully recorded many 
of the impressions and occun’ences of his earlier years ; and these have 
been skilfully used to carry on the narrative, which has, by this means, 
much of the pleasing character of an autobiography. Mr Combe’s own 
clear views on many interesting subjects, and his accurate and affection- 
ate reminiscences of his brother, are a valuable addition, and the w hole 
has ^hat air of unmistakeahle verisimilitude which must ever be consi- 
dered as the crowning merit of everj' w^ork of the kind. We regret 
that our limits w'ill not admit of large extracts, but a few sentences will 
give some idea of Dr Combe’s style of letter-writing. To his friend Sir 
James Clark he gives the following account of the slow and careful man- 
ner •f his composition : — 

"I have no^ucli facility as you suppose, especially since my infirm health. Wit- 
ness the fact that tli^ review of your book took me upwards of three weeks, laying 
aside another composition ; and such is the proportion of time to all other subject j 
even though I am familiar w ith them. You have probably formed this notion from my 
book on digestion having appeared in about a year from its announcement ; but, in 
reality, it and my former volume are the work of years. So long ago as 1824 I had 
begun to write the latter (the Physiology), and threw' it aside in despair of making it 
intelligible. It happOTied, how ever, that from ai^arly period 1 had many consulta- 
tioDS and adnices to give in w’riting to patients who lived much in the country, and 
who called for me while passing a short time in Edinburgh, and also to strangers 
whom I never saw. For the sake of easy reference as well as to preserve a recoi'd, 
I at last got a copying-machine, and Tor six years past have taken a copy by it of all 
my businefik letters : and thus there is scarcely a remark in my ^^hole W'ritings that 
docs not directly or indirectly come out of that correspondence, and consequently out 
of actual observation ; and it is this practical quality, I believe, which makes my 
writings interest so many readers. Here, too, you will obf^rve, I have materials for 
writing which save me much trouble ; and it was only from the frequent assurances 
of my oorrespondents that what 1 said was level to their comprehensions and of 
interest to their minds, that at length I ventured to prepare and publish the first 
volume,*' 
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Beforb reviewing the style in which English critics have dealt with our 
Scottish artists, or attempting to draw any comparison between the pre- 
sent position of pictorial art in England and Scotland, as indicated by the 
last exhibitions of the Royal Academies of London and Edinburgh respec- 
tively, it may be perhaps expedient to glance at the development of 
Scottish art in these latter years. No branch of*the fine arts has been so 
much neglected by our countrymen as painting, and perhaps in no 
country in the world has the educated portion of society shown them- 
selves so utterly dead to the humanising and refining influence of pic- 
torial representations as have the educated classes in Scotland. Our 
poets have had their admiring biographers, and our national music has 
had votaries, who have devoted their lives to its study and collection ; but 
our artists have, up to tliis time, been left 

“ Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung;’* 

and the very names of men who made their country famous in the eyes 
of a contemporary age, as they are yet distinguished by their works#m 
the annals of British art, are almost unknown to very many of their 
countrymen, who receive wliat is cai](‘d a liberal education. It is neither 
our intention to disentomb those illustrious names at present, nor to 
carry our readers througli,a maze of antiquarian lore connected witli 
Scottish art and artists. That is justly expected from other hands; and 
Scotchmen who take an interest in such subjects will not acquit some 
of our antiquarian artists of both indolence and iiidiflerence, if they, too, 
leave the recorti of their country’s ])rogross in this department of polite 
study uuwritt(‘n. To them, at least in the meantime, must be left^the • 
task of recapitulating in detail tlie interest taken by the lion-hearted 
Bruce in pictorial art, or the ]>rogress and success of Jamc3one of Aber- 
deen, at the end of the sixteenth century; of describi n g* ■ niiiwl (Usenssing 
whether he or Velasquez made the best portrait of Charles I., or whether 
or not Jamesone had any Scottish contemporarievs ; of deciding the true 
position the elder Scougall occupied in his profession, or determining 
whether ])c Witt had no assistance in the production of* that gallery of 
hideous [>ortraits which now disgraces Jlolyrood, under the imposing 
title of out;. ^Scottish kings. W"e leave the future histovan of our 
country's art to mark out the artistic boundaries of the younger Scougall, 
and compare these with the merits of Nicholas llude, the Frenchman, 
l;hc protege of a former QuecnsbeiTy, or the Belgian, John Baptista 
Medina, who received the honour of a Scotch knighthood for supposed 
skill in, tuid devotion to, the fine arts. W'itli such subjects, space and 
purpose alike forbid us to intermeddle at present. 

Even the latter ejjoeh of Scottish art must he passed shortly over. 
Scotland led the van in the establishment of academies in the last een* 
tury, as it was the precursor in the art-unions of our own day; but 
wbother either have proved an uumixed blessing to British art, it would 
be hazardous to affirm. But, whether or not, fifteen years before the 
academy was opened at Somerset House, two celebrated Glasgow printers 
had conceived the magnificent design of establishing S. school for the 
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teaching of the higher bnanches of Painting in the Western Metropolis. 
tJnfdrtnnatelyj the zeal and liberality for the promotion of Scottish art, 
discovered by the Messrs Foulis, appeared to die with them, but their 
Example produced results of winch we are still reaping the fruit. 
iThe most famous pupil educated at the Glasgow seminary was that 
father of Scottish domestic art, David Allen, who, although by no means 
deficient in some of those higher qualities essential to the production of 
high artA-as his pi(jtures in St Peter’s Chapel, at Edinburgh, sufficiently 
demonstrate — ^Was undoubtedly revelling in his strength when giving 
permanence to the joyous festivities of our pastoral peasantry, or illus^ 
trating the scenes rendered immortal by the genius of the unfortunate Ayr- 
shire bard, who, in this good work, was his friend and fellow-worker. Nor 
■was this all. The Ediikburgh Board of Ti ustces for the Promotion of 
Manufactures had received considerahle funds at the union, and, stimu- 
lated by tbe noble exanqdc of the Messrs Foiilis, they attempted, with 
greatly more success, to follow out the idea of giving durability and per- 
manence to a natives sclio(d of art. About the middle of the last century, 
these trustees, wisely supposing that the mcclmiiical ])roeesscs of manufac- 
turing would he greatly enhanced l»y good designing, procured l)e la Cour, 
a Frenchman of but slender ability, to teach (UTiamental and pattern draw- 
ing. That the lessons of this artist could be of much* service to his 
pupils, it is impossible to su]>pose, if we may judge from the fantastic 
specimens of lus work wliich liavc come under our observation; but 
De Cour wa.^ soon succeeded by anothen cmintryman of his, named 
PavilHon, wdio, however, is more famous as having been the teacher of 
the elder Nasmyth and tlie two Runcimans, tliau ftu* any works of his 
own which lie has left behind. 

At the invitation of tlie trustees, one of the Runcimans, who was study- 
* ing^ in Italy, was brought home to superintend their academy after the 
death of Pavillion. He in turn was succeeded l)v David Allen in 1793, at 
whose death'^Ir John Graham, shoj*tly after he was apj>oiuted to the re- 
eponsibk pc>>.lLl(;fi^first began to give a higher aim to tlie instructions. 
Well acquainted with some of the conventionalities of his art, although a < 
stranger to genius, Graham had s])irit enough to toss aside the puerilities 
of his predecessors, and substitute for fruits, flowers, and siiuill French 
ornaments, tlie*magnifi(;ent collection of easts with which the Trustees’ 
Gallery is at present furnished. The fashionalJe and kingly patronage 
of President West would no doubt smooth the w^ay for this sweeping 
change; and those gentlemen who then constituted the board would offer 
no objections to their servant, through their permission, following the 
example of “ the father of his pecqile.” 

In spit^ of the inherent vice of the constitution, the trqstees, from the 
zeal of Mr Graham, rendered good service to our Scottish art; and many 
of those names who have given us artistic place among the nations, re- 
ceived the first rudiments of their knowledge fvt this period in the 
Trustees’ Academy. Wilkie, and Allen, and Geikie, and Fraser, and 
Kid(^ and, Carse, were among the number; and, when we add to the^e 
the younger Nasmyth, who, for beauty of touch and truthfulness of 
colour, rivalled Macculloch — and Gibson, who, for breadth of effect, and 
that poetic feeling which indicates the higher qualities of art, almost 
trod upon the deputation' of Hill, we are compelled to admit' that, how*r 
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ever faulty its construction, and enfeebling its constitution, the Trustees 
Academy was to us the schcTol of prophets, ana that, from under the in- 
structions of a man whose best works, have perished with him, there 
issued much of that living fire which now gives artistic light, not only 
to Scotland, but to England also. Thomson, too, caught the reflected 
light, and, by his own untaught power, towered like a giant above 
all his Scottish comi^ecrs, whether revelling unequalled amid the gloomy 
grandeur of such scenes as Loch Katrine, or depicting with goMen glow 
the glassy suj'face and rippling surge of an autmnna! evening at Tantal- 
Ion and the Bass, or filling the mind with mystic awe as he transferred, 
as if by inspiration, the religious fervour and national feeling of our coun- 
trymen into the martyrs’ tombs, or rendered the old -and stinted willows 
at Duddingston Loch instinct with lovely graudpur and graceful truth. 

The eftects of the constitution of the Board of Trustees, however, be- 

f an in due season to betoken the essential absurdity of its constitution. 

he artists whom they had educated speedily . felt their own po’Nver, 
and did not long submit to be snubbed mid despised by men whom 
accident had rendered nolilc, or who might be learned in everything 
else, butwx're utterly ignorant of art. Tlie artists commenced an exhi- 
bition in 1808, in the old Lyceum wliich entered through a narrow entry 
in Nicolson Street, at tlie corner of Hill Place; but, whether from the 
meanness of the hall, or tlic long, dark, aiul, in uur day, dirty entrance, 
by which it W’as appi’oaelied, it matters little, but works, which w'ere 
creditable alike to tbe artists and to »S(*otland, were left on tlie walls un- 
visited by ^'a discerning public,*’ and after fighting against influential i'n- 
difference for eight long years, tlie attempt to establish an annual exhi- 
bition was given up in rlespair. High rank and fasliionable flippancy 
undertook to ])rovide whut artistic merit bad not been able to accom- 
plish; and, under the patronage of the Board, called by another nan]e^anN 
attempt was made to u ipe out the disgrace of past failure by the establish- 
ment of tlier Scottish liifstitution. But this, too. proved iiboVtive; it was 
impossible it could be otherwise, and from the very which 

are rendering our jircseut schools of design a useless and extravagant 
throwing away of public money. In every other art or profession, it is 
considered essential tliat the managers of associations for its promo- 
tion should have some knowjedge of, and interest in. tJie subject. In geo- 
logy, in chemistry, in astronomy, in poetry, and in music, the educated 
and initiated only are considered qualified authoritatively ^ judge, or 
more authoritatively to direct; but, with regard to painting, all men, ex- 
cept the blind, feel themselves qualified to pronounce a dogmatic deliver- 
ance, and a competency in acres seems the only diploma necessary for 
enabling gentlemen to assume the direction in the national orlocal pro- 
pagation of the* fine arts. The germs of the Olympian Jupiter, and the 
Minerva of Phidias, were to be found in the gods constructed by those who 
peopled the islands qf .^]gcauia, and the mighty triumphs of Baphael 
and Michael Angelo sprung from their precursors of the previous centu- 
ries; but it was the fostering care for art, and the tender and intelligent 
regard displayed by contemporaneous ages for the generations of liv- 
ing artists, which largely assisted in producing those landmarks and 
guiding-stars in the track of genius. Not so, however, acted those who 
assumed the same high mission and responsible calling !n our northern 
metropolis, and the consequences of their folly quickly became evident. 
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Tliere were dukes, and loj,d 3 , and barons, niid s(|uires euougli, some of 
whom could glibly clmtter over the umnesriiing trasli wliicb too t)fteii 
paBsca current for a knowledjje of the fine arts in high (junrters, and 
others vvliose zeal was not according to knowledge, wlio industriously 
spent their days'in heaj>ing t»)getlier the artistic rubbish of tlic dead; 
but a genuine syiiipatliy with Jiving men, struggling against a iial.iou’s 
lined neatetl taste, and a keen sense of that wafehfiil eare and enligl)t- 
en^al judgment, eahailah'd to develop suce(‘ssfully our artistic national 
strengtli, were ‘wholly awanting. After attempting to go on for some 
years tugetluT, the artists found themselves ti-eatiMl with supercilious and 
ignorant hauUiur- — conduct which they rewariletl with undisguised symji- 
toms of enraged (•ontein])t, and, as a ueeesNarv eonso(pienee, the dross 
and the elay had to ])ai’|; company, and the imo’c ferment spirits among 
the artists estahlishcil another exhibition ujam an independent basis. 
Tliese were afterwards followed ]>y tin* more timorous hrethreu, and 
then th(‘ gentlenu'U of “high con^ideratiou in the ecaintry" found their 
true level in the comnionweall h of mind. It wire ])ainful, and far 
from protitiihle. to billoVv' llu^ unrortuuate di‘'j>iUe through its tortuous 
windings and successive stages, or to tiaee with curious e\<‘ tli** transi- 
tions fi'oni the admiration and (‘ternal fi’iendship deelari'd oa er the hot, 
suppers of tlic St Luke’s dub. t(‘ the perit>d when the Aea(h*niy s otheials, 
W'ith more I’ashness than diseretion, turned the late lamented Sii- I’liomas 
Dick Lauder, as ''eeretary to the lr^.st<'e'^, out of tin' e\hihition-rooms; > 
but the result (d* the whoh’ has he(‘n, tliai tl*M‘ ai tists are to have' an ex- 
hibition-room, a])])areiit]y tlieir own. ereet( d at the national e\'])en.se. 

Scotland will, to all a[>p<'aranee, be e<unpell('d to hand <lovMi its poverty 
to posterity, although its ]»ri(h‘ ^ennsuitterly annihilated. In former days, 
it wUvS said that ojdy a nonliern aecent. or a taj tan coat, could secure at- 
/teutiyn, not to say inaderment. from the linjK rial Doverninenl ; hut now 
it IS only Scotland and its interests which can ])rool\ I’arliamentarv 
scorn and Crftveriinu'i.tal indiherenee or e(mt<‘nij>t, ihnir nfillivms ster- 
ling, or» tWj»ikyff pass annually from this ])ov (U'ty-strieke n country 
into the national exchcipier, ami searedy a farthing of that smn eunies 
back in any slaqte; wliile there is scared} a sitnatiou worih a hundred 
a-year in this country whLh i.s jiot filled hy an Englishman or Irishman. 
Million.s u])oii ftiillions ai'c spent, or rather I^ivished, upon Enghmd and 
Ireland; wiiile eviB-y sixjwnee wJiidi Seotehmeu want for the* ini]>r(U(‘- 
incnt of tJi^ir country is insultingly dolltal out, or more insultingly de- 
nied. T1 h‘ last in stance, of this degradation to wdiidj \v<‘ arc e\ er and anon 
su])jcctcd was hi ef)Uiieetion witli a. grant for new buildings on tin* Mound, 
iuten(le<l as a national exhii>ition-room for the woi ks ()f Scottish living 
artists. T^ltat art has too loiigbceu neglected is mnv the uipvei’sal lament; 
and liow to rcme ly the evil, is a (jue.stion wliidi bids fair to )aM*ome <mc 
of the problems of the age. I’hc })cop]e tried an assoeiation for th*' pro- 
motion of tlie biu' ai’tw ; the artists were anxious to,snp]dcmont i hat with 
a new and kii])( rior exliilntion-roouj. Jf h(dh conjhiuial would infallibly 
secut^ie the desiicd njsuli, the cxj>enmeiit would he dieajdy nunhi at any 
cost ; but a successful juacpeiling and ^propagation of art, by sin*h means,, 
is at least doul tfub atid tliereforc wc are not dispos<*d to say that some 
strong ohjet'ticns could not have been taken against tlu‘ proposed grant. 
It, for iutttanccfMr lirigJit ha<i tdij<cted to the ]irin<!i[dc of all national 
gnmts ha- purpo-ew other than tin- jirotcetion of life and property— if 
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Ik* hml rIidwd, that hitherto gi-aiits for siieU imri)OH(^ii had ]>ruvetl of 
doubtful iitliity — or had he even ol)joeted to the peoj)lc being eoni- 
]»cllcd, by taxiition, to destroy one of the finest vie^YS in the worlds tlie 
objections would at least havi* l)een intelligil>l(‘ — sol^e^W(mld go the 
Jengtli of calling them reasonahle; but for one, who dafes the fashion of 
his own garments from the days »)f AVilliam renn, to attem}>t oblite- 
ration cd’ our nationality and ^iinedionoured anti(juity by a sneer, and 
tin* destruction of tln^ metropolitan character of hldinhui^'gh by, a 
“Nay,” was a marvelhuis effort of import im*Ti<*(^ Ua.fl jMr .Rright’s 
hnowledge- of Scotch snbj(*ets lu'cn eipial to ])is sj)iteful depreciation 
ol Scotch interests, he might Ijivvc foimd seo]>e for excreising his 
fitful economy ev(‘n u])oii this <|ncstioii. ITe might’, for instaiiee, have 
moved for returns to show whether a new build vig was m*cossarv at all, 
while one of am[)le dimensions was e(nn[>arati vsdy unoeeiipied^ ITe 
miglit h »ve askt'd, why it was th.d. ignorance, nnd(*r the shadow of high 
rank, bad been allowed, b\ the ex«‘hision of artists ami ai’tistie knovv- 
ledgf* from tin* control of tin* L’oyal Institution, to render new build- 
ings indispensable alikt* to Seotlisli artists atul the Scottish ])ublie i He 
might lia\t‘ asked, whether it was trm* that the funds *)f that institu- 
tion w(‘r<* dev<»ted to tin* pensiouiug of superanmiat<'d livery servants, 
instcful of hring ap]>li('d to (lie (ui’tia'ram'e of art and tlte su]>port of its 
professors f lie imgld have i\io\ed for a Ihrliamentas y r(‘p<*rt U]n)n the 
capacity <»f its ma iters, the tnaniter cf tlieii* ajq)oiiif iiii'iit , ami tin* general 
distribution oi lie* fumls i>t the hands of the trustees. All this, ami 
much more, mijdit he ha\{* dt)m‘, wit h gi*t at a<l vautagi* l)ot]i t o tin* eaiiso 
of art and a vise <‘eo(Kim\ «d the nation's funds; hut lie eitlier want(‘d 
tin* knowledge, or ]>referred attv'm))5ing In (le])reeiati* tlie imjrorianee 
of a (‘c.jtital lie found it impo'-.sible siieees-ifully to rt]>)'e (Sit. 3'his 
<‘onr( !y thiakn*!' should ha\e ,^<noe mere\ on Ins own r(‘]m(atioi\.,iiud^ 
tr\ oee.mionaily to hide the d'chasiug fact, that his nobh’si a:-pirations 
are for evenmtre houndi'il by eotton and nu'asnred b\ eoi’o ; and he 
might have allowed tin* nation to ]»atri>5ii>e ai1 to rin',:r?v?tft>nr!it,ent, al- 
ihmigh it be a way of spending money with tlie (h'lighls of winch he is 
profuindly ignoranl . 

Notwithstanding sin-h attempts as tlHK>i' of Mi- Rright. no sidiject 
eonm'Cted witli ]>oliti' ^^lldy is ree(‘iving s<> large a slaifi* of public at- 
teiif ion ai pn'sent as ]>let<u-ial .na. S<']!oolsof ne-igti hayela‘en eagerly 
iristimted at tin* < fovernment e.xpi-use. am! pi‘iyal<* assoeiatious for the 
pur(‘hast‘ of ]>ieture,^ lane been nndri]»li<'d ('\ee*sliugiy ; but that these 
iiieans are ]>romoting art is beemning evoi \ day a question i>f more 
rloubtfid speeulutioii. That tlu'si* prisate assoeiations have ]U*oduced 
honn* good, it iiiij'osslble to doubt. 'I'hey laive given ttie middle 

elas.s a de<‘pei' interes; tliaii Ix'fon* in tin* ])r(igi(ss (*r ]>ietorial art. They 
have cheered tin* sipialid den of artistic poverty with timely aid, and 
have soothed tiie dyiitg y ieii n <d im])roy Ident geiiius, hy temporarily pro- 
vidhig for <»t Inuwvise tinpt'o\ ided familirs. The} ]>ja\ ha v<* drawn forth 
some great unknow’U from his unohtrusiy e Iiiddng-]>laC(', and Jissisted him 
to take rank auiong tin* artistic stars of this utilitarian age, and fur- 
nished nu*!! of rising rcjuttation with tin* means of devoting themselves 
nuire intensely and eontinuously In wi*rks of higlier jinn Rut they 
have done uiori*. They hav<* been converted into tl)e jullars of a fasbion- 
able and ptterih' medioerirv, and have become the grav<‘s of metital 
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strength and artistic individuality. They have, by their delusive hopes; 
drawn many a youth from honour 'and respectability, as a handicrafts- 
man, into the vortex of heli)le.ss, hapless misery, in an effort to drag out 
existence as an artist; and they have frequently broken down genius on 
the sure roa<l to* fame — but which required to be goa.ded thither by the 
strong spur of a stern necessity — into a meretricious and clever man- 
nerism, which ])erliaps, more readil}'^ than* the “true fire,” was esteemed 
ai^d patr<^nised by the foolisli members of some managing committee. 

Messrs Bright, Card\A’’cll, and their friends, said, that, had the grant 
lately sought, and now partly obtained, been for London art and 
artists, they 'would not have made, the same objections.* Assuming 
that Scotland has still .vome lingering claims to a nationality, and Edin- 
burgh to the position (rf a metroj)olis, wo can see nothing, in the pre- 
sent state and prosi^ects of English art, wliicli would give its professors 
sucli claims to prcicrcaice over their Scottish brethren, if, indeed, the 
latter have not substantial clai7us to artistic pre-eminence over the 
coming men of England. We revere the really great fhiglish artists, 
and are by no mouns insensible to such gigantic genius as that of 
Maelise, or the graphic power Leslie; the reality of Laiulseer’s dogs, 
or Btanfickr.s perfect traiiscrijds of the .sea coast; to Cook’s inuritiiue 
drawing, or Linton’s profoiindh poetical prodiu'tions; but these are 
not the fashionable men before whom inemlK'rvS of Parliament bo'v\', and 
with the discussion of vvho.so works critics load their columns. That, 
to ii'*' the words of uric of tliemselvcs, “ wmild’nt be j^olitc.” East- 
lake, wdio, as in his “ hlscajie of C’ar'rarr,'’ is becoming more elegantly 
feeble — and Martin, who. in his La.st Man.” has become more forcibly 
foolish — Lee, "wlio has .substituted,' for bis ebarming lane .scenes, the 
unpoetic opacity of a quiet riv^ei' — and Idiiuel, vho, getting away from 
^natuiie, has stecjual his meanest forms in feeble laboriousness and russet 
brown — or Creswiek, who lias forsaken bis trees, to display bis power- 
less prcttincM^s in siieh seems as *’ AVind (»n >Slior(‘” — and Perey, who 
once ga#v of .saving his art from degradation, but who has 
latterly atteinjitcd to eombine the styles of Bouningtun and Oonstable, 
with indifferent success, and has sulistituted, like the great mass of his 
compeers, a white sheet, for u .^ky duly liarmoni^ing in tone and compo- 
sition with the bther ])iirts of his pietiire — a cai'fliiiai defeet among the 
present landscape •painters of England — these are the gods of the 
present criikrd idolatry. But, let iiiembers of lAirliainent say, and 
London critics write, what they ]deuse, titcre wa.^^ no hmd.scape in the 
Royal Academy’s Exhibition bo full of high-soukMl thought and sug- 
gestive power as was the Sunset,” by D. O. Hill, exliibited last season 
in Edinbifrgh; and, even in tbeir own more literal walks, they have pro- 
duced no better pictures than Houston’s ‘’Moated (.{range,” or Mac- 
culloch’s Great lliver ” 

In glancing around the walls of tlic Pioyal Aeademy’.s exhibition- 
rooms, one could not help being struck with i*efleetions of the most 
melancholy character. There was no u^ idenee of progre.ss conspicuously 
displayed anywhere, while, as a whole,, the exhibition bad depreciated 
twenty per cent, in the (juality of its landscapes almost in half the same 
number of yea^; and truly, if things go on at tlicir present rate, the 
words of Constaole may become an awful I'cality — that “ art will become 
extinct in England in thirty years.” In vain ilid viHiters look for worthy 
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successors to the artistic worthies who have gq^ie. The juicy touch and 
beautiful colour of Collins, tSe masculine and severely-truthful drawing 
of Bonnington, the sparkling freshness and the homely gorgeousness of 
Constable, the vigorous dexterity and the aerial classic loveliness of Cal- 
cott, the atmospheric wonders and the holy fervour wlfich occasionally 
came from the studio of^'Mullcr, have all gone, and left no successors 
worthy of the name; while ^he high creative power of Turner — the 
mightiest of them all — is loosing its i>ereniiial,^trongth, and coftdescen^- 
ing, in its old age, to repeat the marvellous ]>foduction5 of its former 
self. In form alone do the English artists retain their former position, 
and even this in its lowest sense; but, in intellectuality, spirituality, and 
colour, our northern artists, taking number into account, are far ahead 
of their soutliern I’ivals. It is lameiituldo to see the jealousy, or igno- 
rance, or sadly- abused friendship, which would conceal these facts from 
those most deeply iut(‘i*csted. The unmeaning flattery which passes 
for critieisin, even in liigh-class journals, will be of no avail. The pres.s 
may, for a season, ^ anip up a baseless rejjiitation, oi'tfor a season retard 
genius in its elforts to attain its true position ; but no more eau the Lon- 
don critics, by their unineauing nonsense, secaire permanent reputation 
for their friends, than they can annihilate the real greatness of some 
of our Scotcli artists by their cjmt<*niptnous silcTu^e, 

In portraiture, if we may judge from tli(‘ niimhei* exhibited, the Eng- 
lish school believes itself very strong, and y(‘t tlie productions of its 
greatest men wei’o insipid pro<luctio]is compared to tliose of Watson 
Gordon, Iiy wliieh they w<'n5 confronted; and the superiority of the 
present ])resident’s works, to those by wliicdi they were surrouiKled in 
iSoinerset llouso, was us marked and decided as was that of tlie full-length, 
by {Sir Henry llaebiirn, exhibited last year in Edinburgh, which shamed 
into insignificaiice all around il; and they would luivc been the bo*ttei^ 
for seeiug Graham Gilbert's head of (Jihsou, the s(*ul])tor, before hanging 
such j)ieees of raw hut respectable rubbish as the portrait of Cooper, by 
J, P, Kniglit, JCA.. upon the line. Even in histoiivjI"'j:^jipbug, they 
have no man e<|ual to ifarvey, whose works they sometimes liaug in 
“the coal-hole," and whom the critie.s, in tludr ignorance or jealousy, 
scarcely condescend to notice. Gattermole, the man amongst them who 
1ms most of the true historic clement, is not e(|nal to oui*nortlieru artist. 
The fonnor lays a more dctcriuincd gni^p upon the i^iaterials of history. 
His men, his castles, his trees, his very weeds and waters, lo#k as if they 
had grown grey in the service of anti(|nity; but the spirituality of his- 
tory has hitherto escaped liiin, and lie has never succeeded in grappling 
with its religious or semi-religious phase — that higher element by which 
English, as wejl as Scotch, history has be<‘n mainly governed. He has 
painteil lloundlieads and Gavaliers without number, but Itc lias never 
produced one picture calculated to teach a great moral lesson to a whole 
people — the path, al\ove all others, nhere Harvey has won his laurels, 
and Herbert, w1m> has attempted to siijiply this deheiency in England, 
has been more industrious than successful. 

But it is in colour that the superiority of the Scottish artists over 
their English neighbours is most conspicuously apparent. Editors may 
puff their artistic friends till they blind them by a strong delusion, 
and ignorance may hold up those who paint to the top of their palette, 
as the only ~ masters of colour, but it must all end in disappointment 
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aud voxatiou. (Tr^od colour no more eoiiblsts in lading on tlic* 
finest and |mre.st reds^ Lines, whites, ainf yellow's in that ])r(>[>ortion 
wliieJi w'ill prodnoe tlie most startling attraetiou, any more than good 
singing consists in bawling at the lt)p of a man’s voice; uevertlndess, 
this is one of fiiose sTiar(?s to which artists, wdio live l>y painting for 
exhibitions, are peenliaidy liable. Itrillianey is the most seilnetive, be- 
cause tlie most. ]>()pnlar element, wdt li whh*h exhibitors lia re to contend; 
ay.d thou?!ands will admir<i Piekersgiirs gai-isb imitations (d* l^tty, or tliat 
awful beacon e)f bad dfawing, and worse colour, rooh‘’s ‘‘Messoiger 
announcing to Job the Jrriijdion of the Nabeaus, and tlie {Slaugbter 
of the Servants, " Avbile thi‘y will pass over sueli specimens of genuine 
colonr^ts JIarvey's pu tnre of the ’■ Bowl<‘rs,” just as their fathers did 
over the most fanuais productions of AVilkie. (‘idonr, undoubtedly, is 
not so essential to perinanenee of rejmtation as true form. In one 
sense, it ma\ be said, that, in the latter, (he true idea td' beauty can alone 
b(‘ rendered permamait, I'lveii words and languages may die and 1 h‘- 
come obsolete, and ci.lour, wbieb is but tbe dress and ornament of lineal 
beauty, wtU fade and perisli, that graceful outline nill outlie its 

most gorgeous accessories, jiiid Avill iieitbei* be oblileratetl nor rendiTed 
liable to miseonstnieticm from tbe decay. But no A\ise man Avill despisi* 
the true value of colour ujmiu that aee<)nut; and l^'iiseli, w'liose [xoveu* as 
a draughtsman was oidv surpassed b> liis vigoj’ous imagination, said, in 
the bitterness «ti his sold, tliat ** lu‘ had eoiirteil colour as a despaii'ing 
lovci efiuHsadi daiiiful m.\t ress.“ but w ithow.t suei'css. .Many of th<‘ ]>j’o- 
fessor's sneca ssor. ;n*e courling tlie sanu' jaunty Mdiieh' witli lai’ ditiereiit 
results, and an' etuiverting it into a g'arisji and iriilin.. bauble, or, at Ix'st, 
hut a sjib'iidid fault. The i e son. ( thing, perliaps, in t he (‘very -day life b\ 
vvhieli f'hig'ish ai*tists are sun'ounde«l, wldeli Ibstia's this temleneA. In the 
^*eny>i of tin* world’s eionmeia’e and th(‘ n (add's vielie.^, tlaw li\'e in an ever- 
lasting wdii id of glilteriug and gorgeous human slmvv. I’or tbe purpo.n' of 
catebiug the fleeting a];pi-(tbation of a lashionabh' fli]>pam')'. whiidi liki's I <» 
see its vcfleeted in eontemponaicoiis art, genius is under 

strong tem])tation to .saeiirtee the true value (d’ e(dour to mere vulgar 
magnificence, and attempt, vviili ignoble exultation, to eoiiMad, by tin' 
magic of a palette, tlie .sidiiinn st associations o)’ a (tolgotha jnt(^> tlu‘ 
tawdry brilliatn^es of a ea.ssino or < uehauted <garden. .Mediocrity is glad 
to foIloAV, and treadh the same down w.ird path and (‘xampKx as tin' nnanis 
of hiding its^uijierfeetions in the mm e (‘"Sential de]airtment .^ of tin* art - - 
0 result most surely aecousjdi-vhed by a ])Ientirtd Imt ]>aitry disjday of 
colour, whieb, as Las been trulv said, “ but revelling in tlje gav mag- 
nificence of splendid povertv,” 'Fbe tone and c'olour of a picture ougdil 
to sjiring naturally IVoni tin* subject as its action fromjthe tuoineiit of 
tim.e chosen, and, when so useil, it forms a (h j>aidnn*nt of art altogetln*r 
invaluahle. Wlien it radiates with lovely tint tin* brow (if infancy, or 
reveals witli impereejit jbb* outline tlie ever-vaiwyng forms of beauty, 
Avhen its wuirmer and stronger tints indi(‘ute (be vig(U’ous, life-like glow 
of hunguine youth, or (lis<'(»v(‘rs, by its y<*( sti’oiiger tbe mm*!' 

energetic force aiid jmwer of mauliood, oi- marks, liy its livid bins, 
life’s ebbing fiow^, as it becomes more stagnant ibrough enfcelding age, 
it, is nobly fulfilling its liigh destiny; but, wdien it converts the banuo- 
nious ]n fuities of outw^ard natu^iuto one magnified and distorted pri.sm, 
decorat' S the subjects <»f cliseare or crime in tbe gay llauntings of n Vone- 
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tiiiii liolulay — \vlitiu it obtriulcs its vulgarity upon human miseries, and 
into scenes over ^vliicli heucvolcnce would draw the curtain ot obscurity 
— wlnni it (‘.vcliaiiges tlie natural delicacy of youth for “ strong carna- 
tions,” and the Jiealthy glow of manhoed for the j)urply^bi*ick-dust ot a 
n<n'vons,<l(*bauchcry — it absorbs all character and truth, and becomes the 
destroyer ol* grandeur by tlu^ destruction of natural simjdicity and unity, 
witlioul wliicli no artist will ev»er become truly great, and no cultivated 
mind can ever be fully satislied by his works. This, as it apjicars to us, 
is the b(‘s<‘tting sin and danger of the present scliool in k]i/gland — a fault 
from which our Seottisli school i.^, coinjjarativi ly free. 

Tlie streiif^th of the pivscnt School of Kuglish Artists, as re]>resent- 
cd by Sj*ost, and FritJi, and Stone, and T^ickersgill, and Solomair, and 
lliml, and i'dlm(jr<*, and Fgu, is a stivngtii o3)ly remarkable for its 
ess(‘ntial and inherent weeklies.^. It bears the same relative value to 
liigb art as tin* ])olislie(l versos of i*op(‘ d«» to Sliaksp(‘re's Tem])est,” or 
Milton s karadist' Lost. ’ Nothing can sur]»ass it in ])raeti(ail knovv- 
ledgr. and it is p(‘rfeet as a ]U'oeess (»f ai listie mani[)uh?lion, but it is desti- 
tuti‘ of vi\’id imagination or |>o\\ t i lul tliougld. It; scarcely ever i*eaelics 
an attempt at a ti’in' id»'a of the Ixviutiliil in the epic, wiiile all sim- 
plieitw iH'ality, and eb'gunec has laam nearl\ banislti'd Iroiii their * 
historical sul>jt‘cts, umh".’ tl'c juH'.ssma' (d‘ barUiroiis ait(*eiation or im'- 
rctrieions novedty. Tiny ha\c studied rules to r(‘])Ktion: but. as S»r 
dosliua Ke\m>lds justly said, there ouglit to b(‘ u tii(i (‘ \n genius 
b('gins ami lades eml.” TL^‘ \\(»rk'^ of the^^e men are A\eli di'awn, re- 
vpeetal^ly eomjfosed, prettily coloured, and <!isplay eonsi<hM*abl(^ powers 
Ibr the ri'nd<*ring of e.\]»reNsion. Tliei’e nothing in them positiv^(‘l} 
bad, but, as works of liigb art, tiny ;ire intolerably vortble'^s not- 
wit lisla mlin g. ai'<*, gemTad’is sjaaking, bodic's without souls, 

and destilut<* of tiiat, uithoiit whiih idl pi<'luH's, in the bigli(‘st s'*:'QSC, 
ai’e but resjK’ctabb' sjus imens of ]uiiuled fui'iiituve, having pmia' affinity 
Lck the iiiauufacturc's of M(‘ssrs fleiiniugs and lieUeridge. at ilirnniighani, 
or “ llie \\’(v4. hjid,” than tlu' juetorial eieati<uis d'r* a rrt‘?fTo'' genius. 
Itnid Seott liad more tliinking ]iowei' than them idl ]>ut together, al- 
thongii they. ]>erliaps, 1ik<‘ Smith of (’hi* lu ^ler. may be ieasted by fashion 
and biij'dened b^ eommissaons. \vhih‘ lu‘. like iliehard Wilson, eoidtl 
.^eareeh b\ his genius kecjt body ami >oid togetlau'. 

f)Ut let us take a high (‘Xam]>le of this fashionable ](‘, as at present 
raiii]>ant in London, and eonti-ast it with a somewhat kind'.vd subject 
( xhibited by J. N<;e! I’aton in our last exhibition. The " J )isar37)ing of 
< ’upid,” [minted for iVinee Albert by Mr Fro^t, is from the text <if 
SliaksjKHx’s bidlsuls ; the subj<‘et of Mr katvm> [m lure ilhistratos an in- 
cident in the text of oiu* »d’ llie giaait dramatist’s [ilavs: but they arc 
both illustrations, notwithstanding, and may be very (airly contrasted. 
No oj 7 (‘ who has seen the two pictures can fail to have heen struck with 
the j><»verty of inveidion ami mea.gix ness of fancy dis[)layed by the 
sontleTii as eomjjared with the norlluam artist. Tn tlie work of the for- 
imn*, althotigh tlnu'c Avas large scope for inlroilueing that play, fun, and 
frolic, whieli vvoiild so well liavo harnumised with those tripping nymphs 
stealing (be dart of Ckipid while the little urchin was asleep, yet the whole 
scene is as staid, solemn, and formal, as a meeting of mipfleiis hedouging 
to the Society of Friends, eomj)are<l to the endless revelling and ov er 
iMuimling delight whi<‘h fills the <*rea-tion of tlu' latt(T. The oiu', if we 
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may so express it, is evidently the product of a starving, the other, that 
of an overflowing imagination ; besides, Mr"i^aton has aimed at, and suc- 
ceeded in becoming, a great moral teacher by Ws art; Mr Frost, by the 
sensuous style of Lis colour, and tihe peculiar quality of his drawing, has 
barely escaped from becoming very much the reverse. The difference 
in drawing, too, is very remarkable, and illustrates forcibly the disad- 
vantages of mere academic study as compared with the study of nature. 
After a fashion, Mr Frost’s figures are all pretty well drawn. They are 
all modelled i<j[)on the ftiost justly esteemed specimens of the antique, 
and are carefully made out in their extremities; but they ar^more like 
painted statues, tlian living, breathing forms. There is a Avaiit of that dis- 
criminating power — the nice appreciation of that little more or less in the 
delineations of form whudi constitutes grace, imperceptible to the vulgar 
eye, but essential, nevertheless, to perfect elegance. In everything but 
colour, Frost’s figures bear a strong resemblance to those of David; but, as 
Fuseli used to say, they have more of “de i)uddiiig” about them, or of 
dancing skin-tights^ well stuffed %Yith sawdust, or some kindred material. 
He^has substituted manner for style; and, as u necessary consequence, 
whole drawing presents a remarkable contrast to that graceful and 
elegant perception of form wliich ^Ir Fat on has derived almost altogether 
from the study of iiatur/?. In coloiir, Mr Frost has, in one sense, sur- 
passed his northern brother, wliile the latter remains at an infinite dis- 
tance behind the tbniier in all the mechanical appliances and manipula- 
tive dexterities of the art ; but, in all the higlur qualities, Mr Paton towers 
liighabbve all London competitors who have <*xUibited this season, in his 
ovrn department, which is one of the very highest walks of pictorial art; 
and yet the one is barely noticcfl by gentlemen who *• do the fine arts 
for the English public, while the other is bespattered with lengthy and un- 
praise; and the corporation to whom Mr Frost belongs are 
to haye the yubiic purse completely at their command, wdiile the body 
which has the honour of numbering Mr Paton among its members is, 
aocordii)|| “ lords ” of Manchester, unw orthy of the smallest 

amount of public patronage. 


floYAL I’ANUPTICOX OF SCIENCE AND ART. 

have gone carefully o\er the Prospectus of this new Institution, 
and have no hesitation in stating our decided opinion, that, if supported 
its claims demand, it will at cncc contribute imincnsj^Iy to the en- 
couiragfsfiuent of science and art, and to the pleasure and profit of a very 
large apd* ever- increasing portion of our population. Our readers aro 
referred out’ advertising sliect for full information Velalivc to the 
princ^l^ on which the Panopticon is based, and the plan in accordance 
with tvhich it is proposed to be worked ; and those of them who wish 
Well tp^ the interests of science and the fine arts, ^viIl, we ai*e confi&mt, 
countenance the new and important undertaking, either in the way of 
contrihutipg |Q its capital, or availing themselves of the numerous ad- 
vantages it ^Jiberally and so cheaply offers* The Panopticon, we arc 
glad to see, myoysjhe most diistingui^e^ jlitemry and scientific patronage. 


•ntftAT, 
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PALLADIUM. 


OCTOBER, 1850. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Two huiHlrcd ^ lliis i.sluiid was in tlie and crisis of a 

.it revolution.^ '^riie Ijciirt of liuiiuiiiity was stirred to its de])tlis by 
i(j loftiest thoUL; 'ts, and its hand, taking hohl of mortal steel, was 
»tretclHMl fortli aga ist jn'incipalities and powers, in tlic manly endeavour 
to liuild up what wa deemed to be the kiiigdoin of heaven upon tlic 
earth. 'J'li('re had t ini seven years of bloody civil \ear, and many fields, 
wliieh an* now voea with the song of rca2>cr.s cutting down tbc corn, 
resounded to the e’ sh of arms and the tumultuous noise of the battle. 
The triune emlio^' .neut of King, Lortls, and Commons, was rent in twain, 
aiml the divided j>arts were j>itted in mortal antagonism. The king and 
his nobility, representing old, wormout principles, came in collision with 
the Parliament and peo[»le, representing the everlasting growth and de- 
veloj>]neiit of tlie human soul — and the result was the great eivRAvar. ‘ 
Seven years of that war wen* over in the bogiuning of llioO ; but, though 
the king liad been van<iiu>shed in the battlciield, and Imd laid down his 
life on the scaffold, tin* contest was not ;^et at an cnu.*^* 'T'ii^'’^^ommou-' 
wealth was set iij), but it rested on a volcano. A great man was at tlic 
lieatl of it— a Ingh-souled, truly heroic man; but, tbough by his own 
might, or “ by Ibe help of the Lord,” as lie w^oiild have said, lie was able to 
Ku.^taiu the fabric, wliieli he was muiuly instrumeiitul in ‘.setting U]), and 
kept the volcanic elements under control to the closc'Of liis life. Ids death 
liberated the iinj)ri.soned forces, and in one short year the CVi^mionwealth 
sueeiimhed to the J»lesse<l Itestoration.” It is two hundred years ago. 
All Iraee of that stirring time seems to liave ]>assed away. In our eom- 
imni moods, wo see it only as a dim speck in tlie receding past ; wo lioar 
file murmur of, it only its the feeble voices of a dream. But, in sober 
truth, tl»e ( Vimmonwealtb is yet present with us; it, and all the epochs 
and eras, impinge upon our own time, are mixed up with it, and give 
colour and direetiou V) tin life and activities of the nineteenth century. 

ICach of us navigates lii.s little barque of life on narrow seas, with 
move or less of light upon his track from the boaeuii-tires of memory 
ami of hope. The boy^sailor secs only the immediate yesterday and to- 
morrpw, ami steers, with merry heart, under the sun-bow wliicli stretches 
from the one to the other. When the man is drifted into broader longi- 
t ud<‘s of the great dci^i, the horizon widens, and memory expands into 
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world-liistory, and ho]>o into ])i*opliotic ilhpninalion. Dut, as-bo^ or ns 
nnin, his onvij’unuicnts are siiiisfantially the same. Tlu‘y are the ^estei- 
days and the to-niorrows, and the lights and shadows on his ]»alli arc 
tlie lights and shadows oT setting and of rising suns. Tlie s///dK)w of the 
hoy, tlic liitic' nreli of whit(‘ light through whieli he stocTs out of ]>ort, 
becomes a r<//;/l)ow to the man far out at sea. Tlie pure wliite gives 
place to^the priMiiatic colours, which are*the refleetion of his (>wn many- 
eelourc'd tlaaights ; and, iii.stea«l of resting on tlie twin pilhiis of yester- 
day and to-moVrow, wit*!i only a day hetwemi, the how now rests on, or 
s]n-ings up from, all the yesterdays and all tin* to-nmiTows: u stretelu's 
farther than tlie areli of lieavdi, and loses itself iit tin* two e(ernili(‘S. 

Trom tlu'se aiiti])od(‘s of din'alion. and from rdl intcan ening ])oints, 
conn* lights of strange radiiinee, and voices wliii li whisper dt‘e]) things to 
the lieart. Tlie tied ing p)-esent istlins liidunl tii the past and tin* lutnrt', 
and, ap]»arently, (alvcs its eomplexioii eiiually finmi both. Ihit, if w e elo^('ly 
consider it, tin* light of l)o]»e is only a reileelvd light, tin' ^oiel‘s of the 
future are but t'clnfies of the past. Jt is the setting sun that gihls (lie 
eastern monntain-tops at (\entid('; it is his light tliat sliiin's fi'om tin* 
moon, as she walks in lieautN among the stars, tso, also, lK»]>e is but tin* 
reflection of m.emory; and wlietever light may ev)nu- to us fi’om the 
near or far unwritten fiitui'c, is light whieli aro"!' in the past d.i^s and 
agn'S. In jiietiiring a millennial day, ('uelimanfor himself (.>r millennial 
ages for theeoming geiKTations. ej- a n( w ln‘a\ens and a nmv <‘in Ih wdn-n 
tinu diall he no longer, wa di’aAV (‘\einsively from tlie ev< r aemimnlat ing 
stoj'es of tlie pad behind U' — from tin'seioll of jVovidenee, which has 
])ecn uiJi’olliiig iVi/in the bta inning, on which aie insei’ilH'd tin* sacred 
onieles and the sal|)tn]-«’s ('f uni\i‘rsal history ; and on a small, bnt dear, 
and to each man iiitinitel\ im])ort}int, eorm’i* of winch his own iiidi\idnal 
^hista^T is recorded. 

dhie yj(>ssyi)ilities of the j»rc>rnt would tlms si cm to la* great( r than 
those of any former agi', inasmucli as it is licliei’ in (‘xpei'leiiee An in- 
genious •ftffrWTTTc’wli at exli’avagant. wiro-r sa\s: — 

“ Consider, tlie of jtropliecy lic^cr l>eei>ines nnUc aniong men. Iluving once 

ntteri'd itst lf it is a\oict> fia* ever. Tirsf :i disembodied sound, aw fnl, s-dv iini, m\ ‘'ti- 
eal, it beconu's in^Mrnated in e\ints, and liisttiry is at < iice its coinnn iitaig .oid lullil- 
inent. It never becomes mute— nav, ratber, do TU)t itsfluti' AoicLsaiid tInmdrr-A eices 
become clearer and louder, tbey .sw<'e]) down tlie a\emu“S i^f the a.;es ! I. ike wliiid- 
winds and w^tersjKusts (wJtieh, in tlieir iH'gimiing^, wire' zejiliMS and di\\dro])-^\ 
wbioli sweep over seas and contim nts^ teari’.g njt fore'^ts, sucking u]i str ani" and 
rivers, as tiny pass, the s-till small voir -sof prajdary absiu’b, in tlieir coniri', tliemaii}- 
fold and matiy-eidourcd events (‘f time, and licat with tlx'ir united fore«‘ mi flir^ rocks 
aTid shores whither the present generation has Ix'en drifted. TIka -pirlt of prophi'ey 
never becomes mute, if \v<.- only had an open ear to lu'ar it, 'I'he spiriti-al is ilu* only 
]>eixiinial. Hast then ever tliouglit of the ehunent in whiidi thou movest and ha t 
tiiy lining ? Hast thou ever thought, that thi' tiling*^ wliieli 1iiu>n deemi st most suli^lau- 
tial — tliy own body, ihe Iiouse iji vvbieh tlmu ibvvdlest, the civil goverenn lit iiiuler 
whieli tbou livest, all thy iustitiitimis mchurch and state: fhi' commercial, inumcipal, 
and parochial laws, which hem thee in on every haml. and iv ad thee stern lessons <in 
die limitatuuis of thy boasted fre<’ will and lll'orlv — are all l<um(l( d on a suhstratiim of 
diviui’ and human thought, or liav e grown out of it? 1 ad\i-t (Itee to llouK <d’ tluM' 
rlop:'%%.!i| ;J| rby m!:,dd. and to *'<;K'h ami know, due iiei da rhi iiu* v eicc'- 
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which were iittcrt’d of old at llio Hpi*in«;s uud foimtaivj-lioad^ of iunpiratioii, hut tlio 
liuuian will of all who Iiavo lived beiorc Ihoc, conibiiio to make thee what thou art, 
aud hold the(‘ ill a ii(‘t from wliieli thou wilt in vain endeavour to e.^a-aixa” 

“ 'J'he lln”er-p(,,s(,s ()j‘ iiiviphccj,'* he continues, elian/ihiL^ the Jl/^ure, ‘’^j)oint haef- 
waials, as wa ll as forwards, teacduii", in their mute, symboheal w^tiy, that tlie past, as 
w<‘ll as th(' falure, is the liomc and .school-house ol man’s soul. Tliou canst know no- 
tliiiifi; of the eternity whieli li(‘s he^orc thee, but for the jiast which lies behind — I'ay, 
the' jn’i'si'iit, oil which thou la^t'St thy hand, and Im^j^'est to thy bosom, vil'iidy endea- 
Vdui iini;, too oiteii, to draw a lov** and liie fnmi It whidi it relust s to ^lehl to thee, 
what eaie# tliou know ol it, ivoii, hut lor (lie- iiilei {'relation ol tlu' yesterdays? 
IMmen d in tlu' laliled Leiiie, sinpt of thy memory, and turm'd out amongst thy fel- 
low-., Iiua sh('ulil-a thou fmd thysi'lf? Thou wouldst not know' thy own mother, and 
til} wil* and children would he straiu;i rs to thee. Tlie Iieavi'iis ami tlu' earth w^ould 
b'' a |)( i{>le\ini:j, tliouj;li .lU illuminated enic;ma. T!iou sliouldst have to bo'^in anew 
(.md b\ niaiiN liilis, he asMiroil) to learn the m^st.Ty of i^ood and eiil, and to he led 
by a Iii'jiior wi-dom than tliine own into tlie awful {'rt senee of the diNine and human 
hei*oi--in and sorrow' by winch tlio tmo is suhordinat('d tlu; other. It thy ineinoj-y 
wineh niaketh tins' to ddler from the beasts tliat parish; and it is the im iuory of 
nations, winch we nanu' iiistory, w hieli maktlli om* nation to differ from anotlier,and 
exalts it above il.s fi lluws oil the {datlorm of eivdisation.” 

'riiiono'h tlio of \vnr(Is'’{Ui(l iitui^ovy ib juissayes, we 

♦ liseeiii ;i \iii! ol‘ ilniiii^Iii. whic]). patiiMitly filloNVed n]>, It'inl tislo 

i<'L;o ii-< of (‘oiiLi'iiiphttioii. It/ is tfue.iii tlie iriost iinportaiit x'lise, 
llint tin' Noiee ol' ]>fo|>lieey in ver ])e<‘oiiH's mute, wlih'li menus, in other 
woJiis. iJiai thi' suldimilies of mnn’s life (tin* thettte ol' ('ar]\ jiroftliecy ) 
tiro |i( i oiiiital. ami miuht he ]» of}’ri'>si\ e. The suhlimitios tlieiii' 
■soUrs lire not ]iroL;n'.ssiv(.' ; they are siilMlautially tin- s,ivu' lor i}er. 
lliit iioiv liL’Jil I'-i e\('r hhoil upoti tlu'm iu ll'o imlivhlmil e\[)eiiem*e 
oi' eserv healthy 'wm!, ttml it weie i»iea-aut to he atile to ehorlrk tlie* 
filth, tint tlu' ]>:dh of llu' .siieoeodiu:;' ,i;uie]'iiti(»us shall he like the 
jiatlM-f tlio just man, w hleh sliiiielh Ui<»rc ami moreiiuio the jierfeet thyy 
Ami why should it not he so ? 'The thoU'j;lits of umu arc'Vf'X^tU'd with 
the ju'on'.ss of tin* Min.s," ami iu wiiloiioil thou^lit tlu'ro is a po'isiliiliyv, 
at loa'^t, for iiioroaso ol' w isdom. TTieeterual voritltsilo uot ehau'^i*, hut 
they may heionie eh'arer. The first proplietie ulterama's were oi them, 
ami ll'.o 1 < \ el liei at i(»us of that earliest jMoj.hi'ey wou I'dard far aw'ay' in 
the uiilioiu ayes, ami tlio I'aily' fatluas had thus ,ur inlimalioti that in 
Hie latter days the trulh «d' Heaven slniuldi In- the auviu>>v lalyt'd law' of 
llm w hole i art h. 

.\ Itlionyh. therefon'. there would seem to he I'h’o ^ ami ihuvs in tin' life oi 
humanity -- se.ison.s of illumination allorn.ttiny \* it h .season, o'f dimno-'-; 
w e should Ite iuelined to pause, if U'^la'd fv>v an u n fa \ out aide v ei'diel iijum 
oUi own time, 'riu* nlnet<’i'nth eenliiry lias imu‘!i h> aiiswi)' ior, if it is 
not hellt'rthan the I'iyhteeuth, the sv \ eideenth m (lian any' foriner eeii 
tiiry. lint it lies imJer the tieeusillon <d liaviny sohl its iiohli* inlitU’il' 
ain't' for a niess vd ])o(tao”o, and of iiavini; no opi n s('Jist‘ lor the In'ioism 
of jutsi ayt's. Its aeeusev eaiam's no sni.dl wei'y’hl in Ins name, d’hoinas 
t'arlyh' spi'aklny of hjiojlsli I'nritanism, says: “ hew' iiohler heroisms 
- at ludtom, pi'ihaps. no nohler lu'roism - e\er transaeteil itst'lf on thir; 

I ill til, and It lies as yitod a.-' hed t»> m*. o\ er^\ helmed nnd*'i sueh an 
,1 ; alanehe of !i»nmm i i a pint: le-. a ' n* ln‘i v-i ni la-fore i \ ., l did lut rin a 
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cully and extriiisically, it* may 1)0 fousidm’d inacccssihlo to tlicsc 
riitioiiFi. tntrinsicaJly, the sj)intiiiil jnirport of it luis hocoine incoiu eiv ■ 
able, incredible to the modern mind. Extriiisically — ” and he jL^oes on 
to show that the records of it have been made a sail mess of l)y human 
stuj)idity,” which has not even eom]>ile(l an index to the thirty to lifty 
thousand unread panijddets of the civil war in the British iMiiseinn 
alone.” Eiit not only is it so with the civ'A war. “ To the Enj^lish mind, 
atfthis hour, tlic past history of England is little other than n dull, dis- 
mal labyrinth, ‘in wliieliThe Englisli mind, if candid, will confess that it 
lias found of knowahle (ineaiiiiig even comTivab/e), of loveable, or miano- 
|•}d)h^ next to nothiiig.” Eut, cheeking his hot haste, he aihls that des 
tiny, as well as stupidity, has something to do with tlifs: — 

“ By very nature, liiinian‘lnst,ory is a lalnrinth and cdiaos— this that we call liiinian 
history; an ah^ifis of trees and ))rusliwood, a \M)rld-A\ide jungle, at oiiec groxNinfj aiid 
dying. Under the green foliage and blooming fruit-trees ot to-day, tliere lie, naiing 
faster or blo\Ycr, the forests of all other years and days. Some li;o e rotted fast, plants 
of annual growth, and an' long since quite gone to inorganic moul<l; otluTs are lila* 
the aloes, growths that last a thousand, or three thousand \enrs. Yon will timl them 
in all Stages of decay and preservation, deep down to the beginnings of the liistory ef 
man. Think whei e our aljdiabetic letters came from — where our spee» h it^oll came 
from — the cookeries we live liy — the masonries we lodge under! You will timl tihrems 
roots of tliis da^’s e,*eurroiices among the dust of Cadmus and Trisrnegistns, of Tuhal- 
caiu and Trlptoleinns; the tip-rcHits of them are witli Father Adam himself, ami, the 
cinder- of Eve’s fust tiro. At bottom, there is no perfect history; there is none such 
coiiccivahle.” 

Wc would j)reiuise furtlier, before proceeding to glanee briefly at llie 
rise and ciilmiuatioii of the ‘‘ noble heroism'* of b.nglisb Fmijaui-in. how 
f'diiiiijjlt a thing it is to project one’s self into the bnuitbing Ibi'ms. ainl to 
realise the spirit of a vanished age. Tlic most successfid i fbu ts to dc ->0 
will only iip]ti-o\im<ite to llie reality. Try the experiment on a smallei' 
scale. man ill wliosc eomjianionslii]) y ou lia vi' niaile tln'iieai i st 

apju'oach to the rari‘ ]»h‘asure of the eommunion of man with man ; tr> 
to be huji — to li^e in his life — to be agitated ]>y liis (helings- (o be 
breathed upon hy his thoughts; and liowi'ver well ymt know liini, Imw- 
evei' well you«l(*\e him, you must confess to a failure. Nas, coine 
nearer liomo, and try yours<*lf. Walk baekwairds tlinnigli the a\emtes 
of your owji life; elutlie yourself, if you can, in the menial vesluns of 
noted epoclis of your liistory ; essay to Itc what yaiu were in the efllou^ 
cent .season of first love, or when your first genuine sorrow^ poured ifs 
molten levin into the full ea[)aebies of your ]»eing, ;ind thrilled to (he id 
most aml«h>west fibres of heart and soul, ileiv, also, you will only a]>- 
}>roxiinatc. Your jiresent inoud, that mysterious eongloinhrafe of all |>as 1 
moods, w'ill ofitadually ]ncvent y'ou from roalisingany om* ofthiun in its 
individual eiitireness. Jt is only in rare seasons of calm Avealher/' 
that — 

Our aouls have sight of that immortal sea 

Which hi ought us Iiilh. r; 

Can ill a momi'ut travel (liither, 

And Inar its mighty waters rolJii>g « \ei'nun'(>.’' 

■At t'diM, and ordinary seaseu'. the vi-i-ni j,, dim, tie \oh<- ate i' 
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(‘onfiisod nnirnuji*. J5ut “those iirst nrtectivns, those sluolowj reeol- 
hM'tioiis"’ — 

Are yot tho fountaiii-H^lit of all our day, 

Are yei a master-light of all our seeing; 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to niaKf* 

Our noisy years seem nioinents in the being 
Of the eternal silence.” 

'rhey nrc tho ))cst oloincnt of our life; tlioy arc our stronjfth and our j»y. 
'I'ln ir sourtTs are in time, and in all time; but on their wings wo rise 
above tiiiH', and lay hol<l of eternity. 

IlisloiT is the inoinoiy (►f the race, and, liho individual inoinory, it has 
s]iots of pei-oniiial vcrdiiro and seasons <d‘ noble lieroisin. Of sueli is the 
brief era of tlie tVamnon wealth. The seveiit-^cnth eeuiury, says tlic 

aulljor already (jiiotcsl, was not a eautiug emitury; far from it. There 
uas tiiOii in liugland (and the same thing, though more perplexed, cn- 
laiigleil. and undeeided, was strong in Scotland also) a praetieal woidd 
ba>(tl oil belii'l’ii) (lod. It was an age of strong, unhesitating faith, and 
in this wt‘. have the key to its whole history. Wc must strive, says 
('ari\li‘. utteily to <lismiss the notion that (Vomwell was a canting 
h\poerit(‘, and tht‘ liigh priest of such, if we would see those times as 
they w<‘r<*, and feel them as they were felt hy earnest men, wlio made 
them what they were. But he hardly thinks, strive as wc may, that 
tliii is possible, “The age of tlu‘ J‘uritaus," he mournfully adds, ‘‘is 
not ext inct only and gone aVay from us, Imt it is as if fallen heyond.thc 
e;i]*;diiliti(‘s of memory herself; it is gia»wn unintelligihlc — what \\(‘ may’’ 
call incredible. Jts (‘arnest ]mr))ovt awakens now no resonance in our 
ftiv(^l(al^, hearts. We understand not, even in imagination, one of a 
tlion^aiid <»f u.s. wliat it ever could have meant. It seems delirious, do- 
ln'siva': tlie sound of it has become tedious as a tale of jiast stujndities. " 
Not tlw' body of lici’oic kmitauisin only, Inch was boin^d to die, but 
the soul of il also, ^\hi<'li was, and should have been, and shall yet be, 
iimn(»rtal, lia^ for tin* ])r<‘sent ]>assed away.'’ Hoping, howeVhr, tliat the 
(tnc in a tlionsand may become om* in a hundred, or one in t(m. or even 
a niajio’lly', ue shall now glance briefly' at some of the i>]iascs of this 
“ heioism, ' and in(|uir(‘ bow it was tliat neither the body nor the soul of 
it was able to sustain itself in the Iiigb place of janA er to whieli it climbed 
ill tlu' ]niddK‘ of the soviaiieenth ceiitniy. 

It uonld lead us far bey'ond our prescribed limits to tra^e to its re- 
mot<‘ causes tin' volcanic outburst of Knglish Puiilanism; suffice it to 
say, that if was a eon,se<|uenee or <*ontinuatiou of tlio mental awakening 
at (he Ib'formation. But that (‘vciit, in its turn, was the result of other 
kindred antiaa Tleiits, The Bcformatioii is comnioidy attrilaited to the 
rtn ival of letters in the pre\ ions centuries, and to the invention of print- 
ing, which immediately ]>r<‘cedc(l it. But iK'vond, and behind, and be- 
neath all this, was solncthing far more lu^tahle and glorious- — tho spiri- 
tual suhstama*. tlu‘ living soul — of which ]n'iuting presses, and reforma- 
tions, and pnritanisms, were only' the ^ isihle and transient manifesta- 
tions. 'rin re are germs and eleinonts iji the life of man ever ready to 
])nt forth leaves and flowers, or to hla/c up in world-w'ide oonflagratioii, 
as skyey inibn'iiees, or demonine sparks, may chance t('tfall u])on them, 
in the din s (►f Lntlu'r, again, in the days of CVonnvell. and, imleed, in all 
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such days, wo traoo l!u‘ o|«.cT}itiou ut* tlioso two sots of vital furoi's. 'I'lio 
iuiprisoiiod, l)iit iinporislialilo, liiiinan soul, drarvMi out, and onwards, and 
n])wards, l>v inllnonci's froin a))ovo, and tln\artod in tliis its natural 
oonrso, by Ibroos oftlio oartli, oartijy, risi's nj), in it,s wrath and 

stivni^th, now against a |K)])o, non ajj^aiiist a kinii^— now au;ainst a LooX., 
and now against a (^liai'hvs j. Thon avo liaxo iiin'h. heroic darini;', such 
it A‘ost an oirort to (‘onoeiA of in tht'se Saturnian (laysofoiNil and 
vohL^’ions lilai t\ . V,'o assinao, thon, that there ari‘ vital ioi’oos in our 
lininan iii'o Avhieh mountains of st n])idit_\ may oaish hut oannot destroy; 
lieaA endi<Jite<] tires, n hieh i^o;noi-aiue may sTuother Init (‘aiinot <[n(Mnl); 
that in its loA\('st deoiradation il lias latent sa nijiathies wtnt ino* to r(‘sj>ond 
to llie disim' truths. A^hen they ]u*eak in upon it; and tliat the,‘>(’ are lh(‘ 
things AAJ'ieh. ahoAo all others, l.aAe, in all a^'es, ealled forth its heioism 
and ^elf saerilieo: tlait the iUdorinatiou. in the sixteenth eentiiry. ami 
1‘nritanism in the Sv*\ eiiteenth. are notahle instances of this laaiven- 
deseended linman soul asserting its diA'inesl rights, laA In^^ hold of tlu' 
invisilile and tlieholy, [uiUiuo’ all <d‘ (‘avth to ]u‘ril f(>rlh( ^ako oi’heavi'n, 
and, tkrono'h the old aiul only way (»(' sa('rilie(‘ and sidVeriii^’, narrioviiiL;* 
the limits <»r the s}>irit of evil, and establishing the ]>ossibility of a biglu r 
life for all future g<'n(‘ratioiis. 

Fdizals'th AN.i > ji]<‘asevl tola' a nursing-motlun* to tlie llefonnalion and. 
under her tiite]a''(., il ('\]>erie3ieed tin* usual fate of th<‘ spoih'd ('liild of 
a eanrieioiis {sr'eiit. Xoaa sJie fondled, and iioav she AAhij^ped it. ||he 
alJieii jerselfAsiih i’oia ign ])()\a ei s in defeneobf it a!u-oii<!. and ]»(a'seeul('d 
to tlie dentil s(‘\ (*ral of its ]»rofe'^-;ors at Ihuik*. NLo Avouhl he a {(ulwai'Kof 
broti'stantisin. hut l'it>t(‘stantisni must not (Lire to maki^ la'r a Avliit loss 
of a (jiioon. SIio must bo tl.o siijn'omo head <d* the IhigTHh broto>tanJ 
('Imj’ob. IVotestantism, n])on tie' Avlndo, liml but little to objoot d'lie 
’Kngb<h mind had gaiued something by llirowing oft' tlie pope', and was 
jU'eity AAell (’(^nteiit with its ])artiallA reforiiHsl (lo(.lrin('s and eeiemonia}, 
and Avilh the virtual poposhij) of its .stuaig-mindod rjueian jk.m lin n, 
iiuhi'd, ii*^pft)eo^s, uii''oUh(‘ions, ])erhap-!, to the ('ngli^h mind iNeif 1011^1 
have been goiug on iii the depths (.f ihe llngli ,h mind, A’Nl'ioh, snonoiMu* 
later, must needs doAth^p ilselfin ovi'i } nets; but thoK' a\ as c oinjtaran \ e 
trumpiillily on tlu‘ sui Taeo all l]»eila>sof Fdizalalh. dim Fngiish mind 
was even tiieu in pai'lurition A\ith Fnritanism; laii the birth time was 
not yet at liand, anti it s('< jiksI as if old piorogatlvo, and tiu' neA\ -boiai 
lihorty of tiK' Jiiind of man, could Ii\o togn^thor iu ])eaee'aud harmotiy. 

Ouj’ James the kkxtii hoeame b'o](>m<>n the hdist of Kngland. An 
effeminate man succeeded a mast .dine Avoman oii tlie tlirone oi‘ the [Jam 
tag(n)cts and Tudors. James A\as a g;r('al rrol(‘stant, a Ln'oat doctor in 
divinity, and, in In'. oaa’U e-domn, he was evc'ry im h a kli*g. llis ]>r(‘ro- 
gative, founded (m ‘‘diAlne riglit,'’ to(>k eogniaime of tlie (‘celesiastienl 
as well as (d‘lhe tempoial kingdom. I’rohably Elizaheth’s noti(ui,s of j)ve' 
I'ogatixm Averc' as liigh as tlios4* 4)r tlm SUuu’ts, and*('ertain]> slu' earimal 
hej’sc'If as imp( liousiy as any 4>f them ; but timt ‘‘ nnder-enrrent” a\ as iioav 
AV(U’ king to thi* surfae4', and in ma- the storm) contract A\hieh Avas about 
t(» he ])r(sent 4 ‘d to tla- tramjuil nngn of the Vii'gin (^hieen. Had James 
and (barh's been as stroiig minded us Elizabeth, (lush* n ign-. couhl not 
Jiavc ]) 4 'on the eonnim-povt of hers; j)ut, iii tied 4‘aso, Ihiglish 
lust e/y mi: ht liUAo run in 4dhei ehnnncis, for Klizahi'tlj, A\di) all lu'r 
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rjiiooiily notions, knew wlnni t»> JtJnl to ^icki like u (jueen. L')i 

fortnnntely, in'itlier James nor C'liarles, nor iin> of llie HUiurts, w;is 
hlessed willi llie tinie-iliseerning faeiilties; and lh(;iv okstlnin'} , nH'elin^’ 
willi tile u<lvanein^ forces of Protestantism, in their ei^il ami c‘e(*l('si;,s 
ti<-al asjx'cls and tendencies, liastened the ijartni-itioii*\\ ith wliieli lht‘ 
{]n;^Iish mind was (jniek; ]>r()n^?ht fortli ruritaiiisni, ‘\‘i ;;od(h‘,ss arnud,” 
and tlieii theiv came tlio ci\il#w'ar, t iie (k)mm()n’\vealtl», tlie l^i’otei'torate, 
the not nnnatnral anii-elimax of tlie “ lllessed Itestoration/’ ami, to eh|S(‘ 
tli.‘ ('\('nt,fal sei'ies, tlie i^lorions Jievolution of thSS. • 

James liad not sal a \ear on the Eni^Tish throne, when this mwv powei* 
eonfVoiiled him. j^larly in ItiOl was hehl a t]i(M)]o^dcal convention, know n 
as tlio f lamptoidt \>urt Conference It w'as tlie fiivd formal meetini;- of 
llipjli ('hureh and Low' ( hnreli, whose eontlietini^f claims ar(' yid farftom 
lieliiL; settled, as the (lorham eas(‘ hears witness. Jt was tlu' tirst forma) 
apj>e;d (d‘ Puritanism to he allow'ed to woi ship ( iod aecsu'dini; to the ilie 
tales of its (twn eimseiisna*. James sat as moderator S('\(‘nd ]>etili<ms 
were jUM'sented to him, and, amoni;* oIIhm's. om* si;.'n'#d hy neaidy a, tliou 
sand eIe)‘Lf\men of the l']stahlished (’hnnh. i^rayini;- for onls a tithe ol‘ 
t!i(‘ ri'li^'ious HlK'i'ty wdiieh all si'ets mov enjoy. Tin* kurltaus (who were 
so idv'kuamed ahont this lime) werr repi*esenti‘dt hy four de-elors from 
the tw<i uuiversitie' ; tln^ x\T‘eh!Mshoj) of ( antfrlr.nw . tlu' lJislio[Md' ].on 
don. and ollu'r reMrend di'^nitanes, )‘e]u (‘'<ent (‘d and maintained the 
of HiLt'h (hureh. “.Vwlid, drNout I'm Itaid.'an" on tlie one side, 
‘‘ decent , diuiiifieil ( ‘ei'emonhdism. ‘ on the other. 1 1 was not in the nature 
of t hint's llial thi‘\ slasuld see witii one at their tirst ineetiiiL;*. In 
mal I ers of hl^liesl inijioit, ai’oinnents (he most ('onelusi\e never carry 
(‘Oil \ i<'tion at th(‘ moment: the\ may ^ilenee, lull eanuot satisfy. Tlu' 
(\m*ereiiee ])!‘(-ki‘ u]u with a l.ime and impotent < ouclu: ion. L1 k‘ ro>al 
nuxhu'ator Ihuited tin* Puritan doeloi-s, threatening' tlial iftlicx did not. 
wear their sui plires and altcmd to tlielr eeremonu's nu'eklj., lu' W'ould 
liurrv tiu’m Old of tlio kingdom. ' 

J >is.ip])<*inl od, hut not daiint(‘d, tlie i'mitans mired fi om dJamidon 
( \)m t. Lov a) to Kiui;’ Januvs to a fault, hut lo\al also to tlie KIul; of kiiiL^s, 
they were diMwai in r'j)]i(*site direer Ions h\ douiile and eoidhet I ul; dull<‘S ; 
hut iK'ui'lv forly years jxiMcd away <‘r<* they (Vlt called njton to make a 
deeidixl elioie(’ hi't w (um them. Puritanism eontimu'd to t^riov' iu streni^tli 
and dai'ini; ail this K'iLCn; and towards the end iJ‘ it* '‘already ell Inn in 
eoiiseions act, ' savs tiie editoi’ oi ('rouiAveirs Letters and Si^iS'che.'^,” “ m- 
in eh'ar temhaicy, tin* far ^T(‘al(‘r ]>ar( of tlie smhuir. thought, and iiian- 
hood of LiiL,daiid liiid declared itself Puritan " James died early in 
Klith and was succeeded hy his smi, ('harles 1. (diailcs ascended the 
throm'W’ith tlu“ firm detm-mlnalitni that thero\ad pi (']'o'.;at i\ e'^houhl not 
sutler in Ills hands. 11(‘ swittl> dismissed two j\ir]'auK'nt‘^ lu't'anse tliey 
AV'onhl not vote liim “ sni>])ii(‘s,” withmit taking;' !.;rieN anee.-^" alonij; witli 
them. The i;'rii‘\ancyjs 1 elated prineniall} to matters of eonM-iema'. The 
Pm it an ('U'nuiit was already lirmly opposing Ihe demented and unfor- 
tunate kiu' 4 . ills thii’d I’arlianu'ut met in March, ll'-S. and was more 
Puritanic than either of tlu' (ttlu'rs It was ready to \ot(' sn]ijdi(s. d 
his maji'sty w'ould only take m>t)d eonnsi'l alom^ with them, llononr- 
ahh‘ memhers Ixa-ame very hold ahout the lu^eiunimj; oi Juno, tsir 
-Ldwai'd CV'ke “ now saw that (Jod had not acee]ded (J fheir iutmhU' and 
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moderate can'iaijfos and f{\lr proceedings; and ho fearc<l tite reason was, 
that they had not dealt sincerely with the kinj^ and eonntry, and niiule 
a true representation of the causes of all their miseries.’’ The “ causes 
of their miseries” were speeitied hy Sir John Kliot, who mov(‘d that 
'nhere ini,i>‘ht ])e'a declaration made to the kin^ of the danger wdiereiu 
the kingdom stood hy the decay and eoniem}>t of I'cligion. ’ The Puri- 
tan (‘lenient was clearly in the ascendant, ciud the king, howing to the 
stearin, i-afihed the famous Petition of l\ight wdiieh the Parliament had 
sanetioned. Pud that Parliament might do no fiirtlier misehic'f, it was 
forfliwitli jirorogued, first to Oetoher, and then to January, IdJJ; and 
after a brief session in Jannary and Fehriiarv, during wdneli the House; 
oeeasionally restdved itself into a Grand Gommittee (J Pelighm," it was 
(inally dissolved in the hegiiming of Mareli, and Charles rt-igned Avithout 
a Parliament for eleven ycnirs. Oliver CVonnvell sat in this Parliament 
for the borough of Huntingdon. 

The next J’arliameut met in April, IGdO, hut was not at all in the 
king’s humour, anddie dismissed it, after a hi-ief session of three weeks. 
Ap])ropriately (‘lurngli, it is kiunvii as the Short ParUmnent. Ihit. troubles 
iuereasing, another ihrli ament was summoned, and met ear]> in Novtan- 
her, 1 (HO. TJiis Avas the Long Varlutment. “ It aeeomplislied and suf- 
fered ATry singular destinies; sidfered a Pride's i)urge, a C^'om wills 
ejeedment; snfiiavd re-instatcnnmts’, i'e-t‘jeetments; and the Rump, or lag- 
end of it, did not iinally vanish till IPtli JIareli, C)liAer Gi’om- 

vvoll ■ :t in this I'arliament for the horongh (^f ( Vimhihlg'o. 

Purifanism Avas intensely active, the last (Jeven years, in both ends of 
liie island. (harl(',s Avas even more nsoliite tlian ins father tluit 1‘^pis- 
eopaey should l»e esfahlislied in Seothmd, and AAhile, in matters ei'eh*- 
siastieal, he enforced tin* liiglu'st oF High Ghnreh dogmasin Jhiglaud, he 
•str‘.iii 2 ed Ids priTogatlve to the bursting in lh(‘ atfairs of ei\ll govern- 
ment. Till* Puritans Avt‘re hotly ])erseeuted. Ijeaders, and otlna* noteil 
nuujibers, were inliuried, and had their ears cut otf, and Ham])dens 
ship-moiifc^ trial, Avhieh took place in those a ears, is a landmark in 
English liistory. The tliunder-clouds Avere gathering in ev(‘ry ijuarter. 
Already tluTo was hardly a blue .speck in all the heavens. Tie; imjiend 
ing storm tirst hurst out in the north. The >Seoteh Coven. niters took 
the field before Hie English Puritans. Tlic Scots laid d(‘alt roughly AAith 
his majesty’s bishops; and in ^Fay, 1 G JO, he sent an army to ehastis(‘ 
them. The Scots took tlu‘ held also, “for C’Jirist s eroAA'ii and covenant.” 
Charles thought it jirudont to negoeiatc and temjiorise, and both aianies 
were disbanded. Jt Ava.s lii.s maji sty’s poverty, and not his Avill, tliat 
consented to terms Avith Ins rebellious subjects; and. Avith the vicAv of 
raising su|tplies, la; .summoned the Short Parliament. This* Parliament, as 
we iiave seen, Avas (juito unmanagealdc, and was not at all in the humour 
to vote supplies against tin; Scotch Covenant(‘rs, P>y forced loans, and 
other methods, a little money Avas raised, hoAA'cver^ and the king again 
took the held in tlie middle of IGP* The Scots \v(‘re as ready as ids 
n^aje^,ty; and. to save him the trouble of a l(*ng naireli, they crossed the 
'rweed in August, and advanced to meet him. Put, in tiuu's like those, 
military discipline is subordinat(» to higher principh's of action. Tlie 
roval army was imbued AV'ith tkiritanism; it .shot some of its oAvn ofli- 
cers, who showed a leaning towards maligaaiu^y; and was readier with 
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“ fcliroo cheers” for Puritan clergymen tlian to* fight tlic northern (Jove- 
naiiters. Serious figlitiiig between two sucli armies was out of the ques- 
tion. 7\fter a few skirmishes, the Scots took ])ossessioii of N(‘wcasth% 
and otlier }>laees in tlie north; and were no strangers in these quarters 
for tlie m‘xt seven years. The Englisli Puritans gav5 them a cordial 
reception, and treated them rather os allies tliau enemies. 

Such was the attitiuh^ and hearing of Puritanism when the Long Par- 
liainent met in NoAcmher, 1()40. Scotland and the northern Kngl’^li 
counties hnd already shown what S])irit they were of; and,*Avithin a month 
of (lie meeting of Parliament, tlie metropolis jiresented a “ monster ])cti- 
tion,” ])raying for a radical reform in bishops and eereinouies. The poor 
king, though “ ln‘dg(ar’ round with “divinity,"’ and' buttressed with the 
“ d(‘e( nt tlignified ceremonialism” of his bishojis.. soon found that he had 
enoug'li to do to govern such a ])CO])le. Part of them were already in 
arms igainst him; and those who still bore arms on his side were hanlly 
less dang(Tous than his avowed enemies. A sore la'leagiiered king! Put 
his in w Parliament, instciid of rushing to his aid, r^solv'ed itself into a 
“ (•(mnnittee of the whole house on religion;” and, insteatl of voting su]»- 
]»lies to put down tin* Scots, it launched out, in the first months of its 
existcnei', on the trouhh-d sea of theologieal eontrov<*rsy. It ofhTed no 
b(‘tter for Ins majesty tlmii its jnvdeeessors, with whicli he had dealt in 
n right royal way; but, jirofiting by their fall, it ]aiss(>d a bill, before it 
was a year old, “'I’liat this Parliameut shall not be dissolved without its 
own con^i nt*' — a daring ini'a>ion of the prerogative; but the times w;ei'c 
really out of joint, and tlu‘ king gave tlie hill Ins saiietioii, ^'liis, tlnm. 
was the Parliament w'hich must s(‘ttle the (piestiou whieh w'as unsettling 
the wliolc c(*untry: this Parliament alone, or the Parliament ami the 
king togetlu'r. 

It was ap])an*nt from the first, and soon became clear enough, that' 
the king and the Parliaimmt waudd never drawMuie Avay. Parliament 
which could e\ <m discuss tlie abolition of Kjuseopaey, and wdneh actually 
aholislifd i(, could liave no symjiathy from a king wlm was re<iv!y to stake 
liis m-own and life on the }uaintenauee of that form of ehui'eli govern- 
ment. Put he liad given it a charter of jiermanonee, and the power of 
dissolution was no longer in his hands. However incendiary this J^ir- 
liament might prove, he could not lramj>le it out in tln^ aggi-ogate, hut 
he might try to qinmeh it in detail. Aeeordingly, •I'arliament turning 
(uit to he yery ineciidiary, as Ins majesty tliought, early ip#l()12. he de- 
manded that five memlH rs, Avhom he namotl, should he sent to the 'J’ow'or, 
as ti'aitors Avho had invited the Scots to iuvmle England. The House 
Avas in no hurry to comply, rather gave his majesty to undei'staiid that 
it declined to pojiqily; Avh'ereupoii his majesty, with an armeiPforee, pro- 
cei'ded in ]>ersou to seize the ohiioxious memliers. Tliev, being Avarned 
of his approach, evaded liim, and escaped. .London Avas in consternation; 
all England Avas soon in ferment. The crisis aa'ms come at last; on the 
10th january, 1042, the king, Avith his court, quitted Whitehall, and 
from this we date the beginning of the first eiAul war. 

Pet ween this date ami the .‘h)tli of Jamuiry, 1040, lies tlie grandest 
cqnsode of English history. The principal actors in the drama, as ^ve 
liave said, were tin* two divided parts of the triune embodiment of King, 
Lords, and ( Ammons. This coinjioiiud unity AA\as noAv I'ent asunder, 
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and king and Parliiiincnt were pitted against each otiicr in mortal an 
tagonisui. Each, tljough apart, was still a centre oi* j)nwer, and attract(Hl 
liiige elements of sympathetic strength. On the king’s side was ranged 
an imposing array of j)ositive and negative, of moral and material forces — 
reverence, prescrfptioii, liahit, custom, the organised machinery in ehureli 
and state, the birth and chivalry of England, the fears of the timid, the 
daring of the bold ; and, besides all this, his own name was a tower of 
str#‘ngtli. On the otlier side, were a strong sense of right, and the irre- 
sistible proniptihgs of an*a])Sorbing sentiment. King C Charles of J’hig- 
Jaiid was very great, bnt the King of Heaven was gi cater. Tlie ela/nns 
and commands of these two seemed now, to a hirge jairtioii of the ear- 
nest thought and manhood of England, to be altogetlier iiicoiiquitible; 
and there was nothing i*or it but to follow whither the pillar of lire 
should lead, and leave the issue to the Go<l of battles. 

The war broke out soon after the king (piitted Whitehall, llis ma- 
jesty had tlic better of it in the early cam jmigns; and it was not till 
CVomwell had n‘duc\"d to ])raetice the idea of fighting men of Jiononr 
with men of religion,” that the royal cause became lK)})eless. The struggle 
had now lasted four years — the Scots in the nortlieni counties (‘o-oja*- 
rating with the Parlirtmentary forces — when, in the spring of Ibid, 
Charles, in disguise, rode off from Oxford, and threw himself on the lo\ alt \ 
of the Scotch army at Newark. If tliis was not a wisf' step, the Scots 
were not to l)hiine. They J»ad fought against Jiim; hut J»ad nm<‘h rather 
have ieuglit for Jdm, on oiu* condition. They had hmght for the Co\v‘ 
nant against tJic King, hut had inueli rather lane fought for King and 
C\>vcnant; and now tliey besought his niaj<‘sly, on their htauhal kn<'(‘s, 
and witli tears in their eyes, to taketlic (\^^'elalut, or at least tt> sanction 
th(‘ Presbyterian worship, and they would fight for him to the last num, 
'Hut disufttroiis defeat and ]>rospeetive ruin had not yet hroiiglit his 
majesty the length of toleration. He wouhl not yet let his divim* rlgiit 
go, ill the siuallCftt tittle of it. ('Onscience, in this its armed ajoa^al to 
tlie God oFconscience, Iiad triumplied over him; hut he would not >(‘t 
abate his claim to he the lord of all tlie consciences in England and 
Scotland. Einding liiin im]>raetiefihle. the Scots <lf‘livered liim u]) to the 
Parliament, in the hcgiiiniug of l(il7; and then, their arrears heing fully 
discharged, the^^niarehed away home. 

The difficulties of•l^^rliamcut seemed only to increase with the capt ure 
of the king »nd the discomfiture of Jiis arniic.s. England had passed 
through the crisis of a four years’ war, and now men naturall}' hxdvcd for 
a harvest soniewliat commensurate with .sueli a seedtime. Hnl the eti rnal 
dualism of humanity forbade it. While the lang lived and kej)t the field, 
English Pift-itans and Scotcli (Covenanters were miited as oye man against 
him; hut, now that their common enemy was subdued, they fell out and 
disjmted among thcmselve.s. The army and the Parliament — tlui former 
representing the Independents, the latter th(^ Prewhyteriaus— got into 
hot di.spute as to the true basis of a ' ettlement of the nation. Tiie i'l es- 
h}'terians preponderated in Parliament, and were disposed to mak<; what 
the army considered to he a too easy, in .fact, a very dangerou.s, arrange- 
ment with the king. The Beots sympathised with tlnir Pjeshyterian 
brethren in England. The fountains of tlie great deep were again open- 
ing. and another deluge was rusliing on apace. There had been a civil 
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war for pfrcat principles; and now, there must uccdw be anotlier civil war 
for little details ! WJiile the elements were ^ifatherin^ for this secimd tlmn- 
derbiirst, tlu^ kiu^ maile his escape from llaiiiptoii Court, and this i)rc- 
cij>itated the crisis. 

(Charles tied from Hampton Court, November lb, 11147, Icaviupf be- 
hind him letters of ri^dit royal pretensions, and turned up in the Isle of 
WijLjfht. Tlie war now broke out again with redoubled fury. Wales 
and several English counties were si)eedily in a flame. The Scots, under 
the Duke of Jlamilton, twenty thousand stron^,^narched into England, 
*^to d(‘liver the king from seetaries;” in other words, to have a hit at 
the Puritan lndei)endents, who were now rather tending towards re- 
])nb]icanism. ( Voinvvell again took the field; eamc up with the Scots at 
P^(^s^on, and, ‘‘ by the helj) of the LortI,” utterly, routed them. He then 
inaivlK'd victoriously to Edinburgh; back again victoi'iously to England; 
all rc'dstance melting away before liim. .Meanwliile, the Parliament 
(covertly at en»ss-]mrposcs with the army) continued to negociate with 
the king; jind, towards the eU»se of lb 48 (in the summer and autumn 
months of wl)ich these* transactions took }>lace), resolved that his ma- 
je'sty’s conee'ssions were sutbeient. and should be* aceejdcel. Here was a 
hue pros])ee’t for the army! The military chiefs and tlie Parliamentary 
minority spcebily asseinblesl, and took cemnsel what was iie)W to be; done. 
Shall all our blood nnel toils be s]»ent in vaiu, then? No, verily! The 
Parliament’s re'soliUion was takeji early omthe^. meaning e)f oth Decem- 
ber. The Puritan sebdie'rs'Unel other leaders ])asHed all that day anel tho 
feblowing niglit in consultation and prayer. On the morrow, tliey ae-ted. 
On the (Jtb J )ce*eni])er, l()t8, (Ndeme*! Pritle*, with a ee>m])any of foe)t, 
planted hinisolf at the entrance the House eif (\nninons, and stopped 
this and the olljeu* nu'inber, as the^y weTc about to enti r, r])\var(1s of a 
hundred members were thus disposed of. This was ‘•Pi'idt‘’s Purge.”^ 
The lb'csl»yt(‘rian Poyalist majority were thus nsluced to^tlie minority, 
and, in these strangely altered (‘ircumstanees, tlie question of a settlement 
of the nation was again discussed. Tlicre eould l)c no true st4tlenu‘nt 
^^ithout justi«‘e ou delimpu'nls, es])ecially oii the ehlef delimpicTit, vho 
laifl brought all those troubles on the nation. a\eeordiiigly, it was rv- 
solved to In iug tin* king to trial. This was in tlie beginning of Deeem- 
ber, 1<)18. Ou the lh)ih of Jannary, IbPt (his mnjt'stv having been con- 
victed of “ liigli triMsoii, and otiicr bigli crimes,’’ iTi the interval), bis 
d('atli warrant was signed, and lie Mas bt beaded, on the opin street, be- 
fore Wliiteball, the follov ing morning. 

We must here ]»aiise in our hi.'Aiorical sumnnuy. AVe liave just reaelied 
the threshold of the Cummouwcaltli, but our limited spaee forinds us 
to dAvell ou tkt‘ profoundly interesting movements and evchits of the 
decade from KJlb to Ibob-bP. AVe have reached the thresiiold of the 
(Vmnnonwealth throuffh seas of blood, and tlirongb the blood of a king; 
but the threshold of ’ji Coinmomvealth is not, unfortunately, the thresh- 
old of the Millennium. The antagonistic ])rinci])les Mdiich, during the 
last seven years, had met in armed and mortal conflict on many a battle- 
field, had not yet exhausted themselves. Thousands of living men, in 
wIkuii th(!y w ere inearnated, had fallen ou both sides, but the principles 
for wbicli i luy fouglit and died still lived and struggledyis before. Those 
wliicli Mere incarnated in the king did not die u ith Inm, and his death 
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did not secure the ascendancy of tlieir antai^onists. It could not be so. 
Never by such means can it be so. The wars which ushered in the Coni' 
Tuouwealth were a prominent niaiiifestation of tlie everlasting duel 1 ) 0 - 
tween good and evil, which varies in its manifestation from age to age, 
but never ceases among men. Tlie Commonwealth was proclaimed in 
May following the king’s death. It was ordered by Parliament (Pride- 
purged, and now thoroughly Puritanic), “*That the people of England, 
and of all the dominions and territories thereunto belonging, arc, and 
shall bej and ar^ hcreb}^ (Constituted, made, established, ami confirmed to 
be, a Commonwealth or Free 8tate; and shall from henceforth be 
governed as a Commonwealth and Free State — by tlic sypreme authority 
of this nation, the representatives of the ])eoplo in Parli.ament, and by 
such as they shall constitute and appoint officers and ministers unto 
them, for the good of the people, and this without any King or llonso 
of Lords.” Puritanism so ordered it — Puritanism, now near its culmi- 
nating point — the triumphant principle for the moment — the better, 
and far the better,’* principle in this notable conflict, but not by any 
means a perfect one. When good and evil take the incarnate forms of 
living men, and come in collision in this concrete shape, they are never 
thoroughly good, nor absolutely wicked; and this is the chief reason why 
their conflict is never- ending. A foolish and tyrannical king had been 
disposed of, and the Puritans had nothing more to fear from Charles I.; 
but they were again soon called to arms against his son, (Jharles I f. Tlie 
Couiti'.onwealth was only a \car old, when it’^vvas nienaced by the young 
Charles, in alliance witli the )Scotch Covenanters. (S'omwcll, in the past 
mouths, had marched in the sjurit, and witli more than tlic success, of a 
Joshua, over the length and breadlh of Treland, storming cities, and 
doing exploits in the name of the Lord;” and now, in the end of .hine, 
’■] (idO, he set out for Scotland at the head of an army which had never 
known defeat,. Wc cannot follow him in what proved to be a sec(»ml 
career of victory. The Covenanters fought stoutly for the C-V^venant 
Wid the King, for more than twelve months; and then, by a bold but 
unsuccessful strategic move, they gave (jromwcll the slij^, and march<‘d 
into England, hoping to rally the Presbyterian loyalty of that country 
around the white banner of the Covenant — a bold but unsneccssfnl step. 
Cromwell came tip with them at Worcester, on the dd September, Kidi, 
and, after a protracted and bloody battle, valiantly fought on both sides, 
he utterly r<3i^ited them, and put a final end to the civil wars. 

To this issue the armed revolt of Ihiritanism has now led n.s — to the 
trial and execution of one king, to the defeat and inglorious flight of 
another, "No modern reader,’ says Carlyle, " can conceive the then 
atrocity, fdt*ocity, unspeak ability, of the execution of the king. To be 
equalled, nay, to be preferred, think some, in point of horror, to the 
crucifixion of Christ ! Alas, in these irreverent tbnes of oiir.s, if all the 
kings of Europe were to be cut in pieces at one wwoop, ami flung in 
heaps in 8t Margaret’s Churchyard on the same day, the emotion would, 
in strict arithmetical tnitli, be small in comparison. We know it not, 
this atrocity of the English regicides; shall never know it. T reckon it 
perhaps the most daring action any body of men to be met with in liis- 
tory ev(^r, with (^ear consciousness, deliberately set themselves to xlo.” 
There is no exaggeration here. What, the*!!, we naturally ask, was the 
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true nature of that ruritaiiic spirit wliich d\tl the deed? What were 
the strong’ principles of action which were then so strongly stirred in the 
ruvitan lieart of England? 

We must go far back for an historical illustration. Cromwell, we 
have said, marched tlirough Ireland in the spirit and might of a Joshua; 
and we would now add, that he marched through all his battlefields in 
the might of a Joshua, hecausfi he was filled with tlie spirit of the con- 
queror of Canaan. Cromwell doubted no more than Joshu^, that Jie 
was fighting the battles of the Lord, llis armies, equaliy with those of 
Joshua, w'erc impressed with the same conviction. The religious phraseo- 
logy of the Euritans w'as not a cant: it was' the genuine expression of 
their most cherished thoughts. “ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, 
but unto thy name be the glory.'* This was thc^uniform tenor of Croni- 
welTs despatches, in writing to the Parliament of his battles and victories. 
After a storm and victory at Waterford, " Is it an arm of flesh that hath 
done these things i ” he w'ritcs. “ Is it the wisdom, or counsel, or strength 
of men? Jt is the Lord only. Cod will curse that»man and his house 
thut dares to think otherwise.” And when the "war was over, and the 
question was, whether the Parliament or the army — ^whether genuine 
l*uritauism, or half-hearted Pres])yterianism — shall rule in England ? 
the oflieers and regiments spent wliole days and nights in special prayer 
for wisdom and counsel from above. The Puritans, now in tlie asetui- 
(knt, believed, first, iu Cod’s eternal law and providence; and, seconilly, 
that they knew his law, thivt- they were his jieculiar peoi>lc, and that, in 
all these great transactions, they wore the special instruments of his 
just judgments upon unrigliteous men. This was Puritanism — these 
wtTe its sti ong i)rineiples of action. The civil war was a crusade, in 
the strictest n^eaning of the term. 

We now take leave of those old heroes with high, but not un(tualified, * 
admiration, Jt will be good for us to visit them occasionally, principally 
for their nobleness, but also for tlieir faults. They were a'brave i)cople; 
and, measured by the motives which prompted it, a nobler conflict than 
tliat which they waged with principalities and powers, the world had 
never seen, nor bus it yi‘t seen. They were a clear, thougli not full-sighted 
peo})le; theirs, in a higher and better sense even than the poet’s, weie 
tlie vision and the faculty divine.” They saw the vision of tiie IJighest 
and tin; Holiest, ami they saw also the vision of human life, bounded, as 
it ever is, with feebleness, lielplessnovss, and the blackness darkness, 
on one side; and, Avitli the lielp and strength of the Mighty One, with 
the unsjxaikable sjilendours of heaven and eternity, on the other. They 
had ears to liear the voice of duty, and hearts to resjiond to it. Listen- 
ing for the hei^vcnly voices, they heard them from the eteriiAl fieights, 
commanding tliem to leave father and mother, wife and children — to put 
all of earth to ])eril, and to go forth ^^to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty.” To hear was to obey. They went fortli, strong in faith; 
and iu the name of the Lord they did valiantly. They acted history as 
few men have acted it; and if all liistory be a eontiniied prophecy, tlieirs 
is so cnqdiatieally — a prophecy whieli we shall do well to read and un- 
derstand. The Puritan warriors have long gone to rest. The stormful 
vnlour of their great liearta is still enough now. The heroes of the Com- 
monwealth, the whirlwind, llio tempest, the garments roTled in blood, are 
fixed there, mute and still, in flic silence of the receding ages, but yet 
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they are not very far any one of us. is hound to man is 

bound to iiuin^ in all ])laec and in all time, in hands inyslerious, mysti- 
cal, yet stron«^ as the decrees of Heaven; and the men wlm made tJie 
seventeenth eeiitmy nolde and heroic arc a power ii]>on us to this day, 
.. and live and hrt'athe in e\’ery vein and fibre of Kn^^iisli life and civilisa- 
tion in this nineteen til century. 

We ijj this a<^a\ with the prophecy of tli^ Ihirilau revolt spread out in 
itf^ comj)retenesa hefore us, can see well enough how its pi'ju tieal issue, 
tl«e ( ^jiiiiJioinviMlth, could not endure. A fortuitous, or, ns the buritaiis 
would have said, a i>rovidential coneoiirse of circumstauees — eliiof aimuyi^ 
vhieh was tlie heroic nature and practical sa^oieity of Oliver Cromwell 
— conspired to raise tlic religious mi no rib/ oi Eiighiiid to the hij^di places 
of power. The Tui-ita^s were the minority, and, ovtai in the zenith of 
tile Commonwealth, there were overwhelming’ odds a^ifainst them. Spniiiju; 
from tlie spiritual, and based tipon it, always strelehim; forlli to the sjn- 
ritual, stroii^^ only in it and hy it, they neverthelefes raised them.seh'es by 
the sword; the miri' clay was mixed with the iron uiul precious metals in 
the colossal image which they had set up, and such a com])ouiul could not 
be enduring. . As often as Cromwell essayed (and he did so rejieatedly) 
to trust the Commonwealth iiiwdiatw'c ahouhl now call a eonstitutioiifil 
course, he found it ever ready to diverge into the ab}"ss of royalty, on 
one liand, or of anareliy, on the other.* From the beginning of the civil 
W'ar to the close of the IVoteetorate, force was the siijucme hnv; and, 
though it was fon'c well directed — such as foi*e(‘, or say tyniiuiv, was 
never directed befoi*e. and never has been diiveted since — still it was 
force, and must needs come to an end. We fJa^e seen how Colonel 
Pride, acting for the IHnitans, ])nrge<r’ tlie i^irliament. in order to 
com])ass the death of the king. Cromwell, acting fur tlu^ I’liritans, dis- 
solved it liy military force early in I God, and he and liis ofiieers — in 
other words, a military Directory — w'erc then the supremo powaa* in 
England. A* convocation of Puritan notaliles, which was nominated hy 
the Jlircctory a few months after, sat only a short time: they sjionta- 
neously dissolved themselves, and Cromwidl and his ofiieers were again 
the only semblance of Constituted power, (h’omwell was iiominaleu 
IVoteetor by liis officers in December, Dido; and from this to liis death, 
3d jSeptember, iGj8 — five short but eventful years — be summoned two 
Jdirliajuents, and gvA’erneil nun*e than a year without a Pai’liament at 
all, by majo^jj-geuerals — avowx'dl}’ a military government. He dir,mis,sed 
both his l*arliaments, hecansc they could not, or would not. govern Eng- 
land according to the hnv of God, as it W’as understood hy In'in and his 
Puritan soldiers. According t(# our constitutional ctinons, thi was an 
unmitigated de.sjaitism; but, as W'C have said, such am/ther desj^otism 
the world has not seen. The .Commonwealth was an attemj)t to ant(^ 
date tlu! ages, to push forward tlio index on the horologe of Time —a 
truly noble and glorious enterprise, in w’hich, in ont^ or otiu r of iU foj-ms, 
seers and sages have been engaged from the beginning, but wdiicli the 
greatest — wdiich c\en a Divine One — cannot achieve hu* a wh(»l(* ]»coplo, 
by tlie swT>rd or otherwise, iu the short day of an imlividual life, (’rotii 
well, the hero, attem]>ted it, and failed. Like u sjjiiitual Alexander or 
i^'v sar, he led a Iwave and devoted army far into an encinvV eountrv; 
Hie litth' vjdiauf band liore down all oppo.-^ition. and proen ded to build 
n]^ a b^p 1 ('inpiu' on the ruins of a rmigli b:irbriii-,m or efb tr eivilisii' 
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lion. All went well iiud prospered, so long^us tlie generfd was at the 
head of his legions; but he died, and then enemies, that hud been cun- 
<|iiej ed but not sub(liicd, lifted ii]) their heads; tl}e pent-up forces brohe 
for til again, and the labours and sorrows of the brave ones seemed as if 
worse than thrown away. But it was not, and is not sb. The best and 
greatest cannot ante-date the ages, but neither can all the powers of evil 
ari'cst their jirogress. Puri^anisin seenieij^ to die with its champioii; 
“ the roigu of the saints” was speedily overturned by the Blessed Jle- 
stot*ition.” “ Heroic Puritanism,” as a lunly politic, then died, and has 
never since r<j-a]>]>earcd on the earth; but the soul of it, “ which was, 
and is, and shall be immortal,” did not, and cannot, die. What was 
good and true of Puritanism ^'ct burns, and will -tor ever burn, a light 
and a joy for many hearts; let us hoiie that wJiat was false in it icilL 
pass away. The religions sjiirit of the seventeenth century was in- 
tense, unhesitating, full of fiery zeal; hut narrow, sectarian, strait-laced 
in foj-mulas, and jiroue to jiersecution. The religious sjiirit of the ninc- 
leeiith ei'ntm y, if h*ss intense, is mor(‘ cliaritable; '>and even its seejiti- 
eism, of which there an; many forchoding fears, is a scepticism of the 
letter, ratlier than of the spirit — of the concrete, rather tiiau of the ab- 
.stract. Ours is a doubting, contemplative age, and contrasts strongly 
with that of the Puritans, with its armed faith and impetuous action; 
hut, fresli as we are from the (jbinpanioiishij) of Puritans and Cove- 
imntiM's, wi' are tlisjiosed to look uj)on our own tinu* with heart of hojie, 
first, for vhat it is in itst‘]f,>and, next, for tliose cini\ering lijics of light 
vliero \i tou(*lu's tlie immediate futures wliieh we welcome, in faith ami 
j(»y, as the liarbinge'rs of a clearer and warmer day iJiaii ever yet has 
l^Ie-^sed the world. 


LOVE AND BEAUTY. 

OxK ilay. Lovo, in a dream of Miss, 

Amidst the flowers was lyiu", 

And idly, for his sunny hair, 

A dewy wreath was tying, 

Wlieii Beauty came to seek the hoy, 

ATiiongst the roses hiding — 

W'ith flushing cheek and flashing eye, 

IJis thoughtless absence chiding. 

But Cupid knew her temper ^\eli ; 

And, sure at last to melt her, 

AVith the bright flowers that round him lay, 

Began,, the rogue, to pelt her. 

Half pleasc'd, half angry, Beauty stood, 

His gentle missiles catching. 

Until her snowy hand was torn, 

In haste, somo roselmds snatching. 

“ Ah ! Love,'' she cried, ’tis ever thus, 

IVty harm, you still arc working ; 

You strew my path nith Honors, tis true, ^ 

But thorns beneath are lurking. ' A. S, 
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awe-struck thought and pitying tears, 
I view that noble, stately dome, 

Where Scotia’s kings, in other years, 
Famed helves, had their ro3*kl home. 

«> Wild beats my heart to trace your steps. 
Whose ancestors, in days of yore. 
Through hostile ranks and ruin’d gaps, 

Old Scotia’s bloody lion bore.” — Burns. 


The last time I had the honour to see a sovereign returning to his 
royal residence was to me an interesting scene. Acbar Shah, the reign- 
ing king of Delhi, had gone to the country, on a party of pleasure, in 
all his state magnificence. It was my duty to command a company of 
sepoys, at the palace-gate, to salute him on his return. Night set in 
before the royal cavalcade reached the city ; the pageant was therefore 
lighted np by torches. On came, tOAvering, solemn and slow, the ipa- 
jestic, canopied clepliants, with the kpgand court of the Great Mogul; 
and never wxre Diy den’s lines more truly realised — 

“Aloft, in awful state, ^ 

The god-like monarch sat 
On his imperial throne.” 

Fallen as the Timur dynasty was, \vith little left but their palace,' royal 
state, and splendid insignia, still the king, in his venerable, patriarchal 
grace, and surpassing graceful costume of an Asiatffe mowarch, and sur- 
rounded by the all-imposing spectacle of an eastern despot procession, 
was truly majestic. The throned and richly-ca])arisoned elephants, 
that seemed conscious of the honour in bearing royalty, moved on Avitli 
haughty mien. Nor, in his fallen state, had the king ceased to reign, at 
least in the hearts of his subjected subjects: they still delighted to (*rowd 
around their nominal father. There Avas, on this occasion, none of the 
loud, heartfelt ^icclamation that hursts from the breasts of the excited 
British multitude bf loyal and loving lieges, at the sight of their bel^'ed 
maternal Q*ieen; it Avas a calm, deep, but no less sincere tribute oyde- 
voted affection ; soft murmuring from many a subjected heart, im[)loring 
a blessing of peace, prosperity, health, and long life, on the head of their 
paternal prince. The procession approached, with slow and measured 
steps, th^ dark, lofty, frowning, arched gatCAvay, at Av^hose base I and 
my sepoys stood. I saw, far above me, the great, hut eclipsed, sun of 
Timur. The blaze bursts from the cannon, and, for a moment, shoAVs, 
in sublime relief^ the pageant^ while the palacGb echoes announce the 
return of their royal resident. The sepoys presented arms, and, accord- 
ing to my previous instructions, the native musicians pealed, soft and 
slow, that melancholy, wailing air, “ Eochaber no more,” so much in ac- 
cordance with the scene and hour. 1 felt myself in a highly interesting, 
romantic position. I stood, a solitary Briton, amid a dense populatioji 
of Asiatics, to pay royal honour to a race that Britons had subjected and 
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supplanted; ;but, on this occasion, save for Hiysclf, and the plaintive 
Scottish air, mingling with all that was foreign, and in complete con- 
trast, the scene might have been the triumplial entry of an Arunzebe, in 
all the plenitude of imperial and despotic sway, in which, Jike the chimera 
of some enchanting dream, 1 was destined and delighted to bear a part. 
It was not the least impressive part of the ceremony to see the different 
objects of tlie procession successively and slflNvly disappearing down the 
dark, retiring arches of the palace vestibule, like the vanishing vision 
of an Arabian night’s tale — ’ 

“ Well worthy of the golden prim© 

Of good llaroun Alraschid.” 

But what, it may justly be asked, has all this about Delhi and its king 
to do with Queen Victoria and Holyrood? 'J'his question awakens us 
from a, reverie into which we had fallen, while sitting, in holiday gaiety 
of spirit, on a [datform overlooking the quadrangle in front of the Scot- 
tish Palace, during part of the three hours we had thejionour and happi- 
ness to wait there, amid the smiles of a fine harvest sun, and the still love- 
lier sunny smiles of many a “ bonnie lassie,” who, with gleesome expres- 
sion at their novel position, to my great delight, had adopted the Eastern 
manner of sitting cross-legs on the top of the ancient broad boundary- 
vvall; whileastrangojjW'ho stood near me, in the shape of a Bengal colonel, 
fresh from India, gave vent to his feelings in pure Ilindoostanee. With 
this apology, therefore, for nij' digression, or rather diversion, from the 
engrossing subject of the day, and most humbly and respectfully begging 
her Majesty’s and the courteous reader’s pardon for the same, 1 shall 
now address myself to the scenes I had the pleasure to witness on this 
joyfid occasion; and h;t it not be forgot, that, as apposite with my 
apology, the “ king diamonds” — the Koh-i-Noor — the symbolic sun of 
t ha house of Tirnur, has set in the east, and now shines in purer lustre 
ill the west, shedding its radiance on the reign of victorious Victoria. 

' ' 1 knoAv nothing more interestingly in contrast than to leave all the 
magnificence, gaiety, and improvements in Modern Atliens, and turn at 
once into the Oanongate— that venerable vista of “ aiild Dunedin ” that 
leads down, with such consenting character, to Holyrood — where, at 
e very step, the j)ilgiTm, as if he had just quaffed Lethe’s obMvious stream, 
los^s all remembrance and influence of the present gei'i^ration, and feels 
ns il realising the day^ of other times. The lowering, over^iadowing, 
anfujue, time-worn domiciles have such a mysterious dreaminess about 
them, while the old-world rustic denizens — with the Dutch-looking 
dresses of the men, and peaked mutches of the women, issuing from the 
infernal regions tjirough the Stygian-like closes, tlndr loitering, '•languid 
manner and occiipations, so completely at variance with tlic bustle, 
fashiou, and gaiety, of the upper new>born world — give to the wdiolc 
the unchanged charaetjjr of the Stuart cemturies: and, oh, how unlike 
the gay, fluttering, gilded, insect race on Prince’s Street! But Avhen the 
visiter stands at last in front of the “ noble, stately dome,” he feels (if 
he feels as 1 have always felt since a child) a sacred solemnity — an in- 
<lcscribable awe, as if standing on hallowed ground ; while the shadowy 
forms of long-departed kings, knights, squires, and seneschals, seem 
still flitting around and through the royal residence. AJid why do not 
Scolchinen take more pride and interest in this kingly shrine? 

T 
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The union of the kingdoms was a desirable and happy event, no 
doubt; but Scotch patriots ought to have made a better bargain in form- 
ing the alliance. The city, liowcver, deprived of its king, court, and Par- 
liament, instead* of falling into decay, only rose like the desert-phoenix 
in ncw-buj*n grandeur from the desolation. A late writer in the Palla- 
i>iUM justly observes, that, of all the revenue that flows from Scotland into 
tl^e English treasury, a very small portion of it returns to benefit our coun- 
try; and though we ar<i too proud to beg, yet not ashamed to dig, we 
might have been spared the insult of hearing it discussed, in a Parliament 
that expends millions on modern gew-gaw senate-houses, whether a few 
paltry pounds should be granted to make Ilolyrood meet to receive our 
most gracious Queen, or to be denounced as a waste of public money: 
as if Scotland, and alf that belongs to it, were beneath the notice oY a 
British Legislature, being but a barren, unprofitable, unclassical, rude, 
uncultivated, uncivilised, disloyal province of the empire. But we tell the 
pettifoggers of thu House of Commons, that we glory as much in Hol)- 
rood, with all its thrilling associations, as England does in Windsor 
Castle; and, though we disdain to ask it as a favour, we consider our- 
selves justly entitled to a share of the improvement-money of the em- 
pire. The most pitiful part of the unseemly and disreputable altercation 
ill the honourable bouse was the conditional sanction to the grant l)y the 
pound-shilling-and-penriy IMontrosc member. Well might the genius of 
Scoiland have made a senate-house again r^-echo with “ Et tit Jiruta ! ” O 
Josephus llunianus! This, indeed, was the ‘‘ unkindest cut of all.*’ I re- 
joice to tliink that the nation intend to commeinorato her Majesty’s visit 
to Ilolyrood by adorning its vestibule with her statue. 'I'liis is as it ought 
to be, for it is as deserved as desired; but let the independent ])eople of 
Scotland go farther, and do what a parsimonious Parliaiiumt demur to 
do, and honour their Queen and themselves by bolding their j^alace over 
in a statue meet for the reception of its soverei^i, and especially wipe 
away the reproach that exposes to all eyes a roofless chapel royal, tliat 
noble gem of antiquity, buttressed with historic interest. 

But to return. ’Tis now “ wearing thro’ the afternoon,” and again, 
as a citizen of the unrivalled Scottish inetro{)olis, Queen of the 
North” — ay, ‘‘Queen of the World” — I am standing, an luimble but en- 
thusiastic spectator, on the platform on the north side of the squar^j in 
front of tie Palace of Ilolyrood, to witness the fair-haired Queen of 
Albion enter her long-forsaken hereditary halls. Oh, what a crowd of 
thrilling associations come rushing on the licartof the Caledonian at the 
thought that the royal portals are again thrown open to welcome, for the 
first tinefe since Mary’s day, a Scottish Queen! Yes, a S(!ottish Queen! 
Flows there not in her veins the blood of the Stuarts? Does she 
not reign in the north under the endearing title of the “ Queen of 
Hearts,” over a nation of devoted and admiring subjects, from John o’ 
Groat’s to the Tweed, traversing, free and happy, her own Highland 
domain, inlaid with nature's own beautiful mosaic — the bright green 
and purple heather? A mellow, harvest, declining sun is shedding its 
softened radiance, through golden drapery- clouds, full on the western 
front and gate of the palace. The northern towers of the venerable 
and venoratei structure were close to me, on the left, while the whole 
front declined in fine perspective on the stupendous ]>lutonic columns of 
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Salisbury Crags, whose varied tints harmonised, with the grey, time-worn 
turrets of the ancient palace, and which stood nature’s colossal guardian- 
barriers to a i*oyal nisidcnce that seems coeval with themselves; the dark 
and diinly-secn arcades of the chapel, under the northern shadows of the 
palace, receded in gloomy grandeur far into the east, as if anxious to 
escape notice, and hide its dishonoured, unroofed chancel and cloisters; 
the expectant square was animated with gallant bands of foot and horse; 
the IJiglilandei's and royal archers — most in character with the scene >— 
were drawn uj) in front of the vestibule, while the civil Authorities and 
officials, in their scarlet robes and cocked hats, stood on either side of the 
gateway, in excellent keeping. The time atwhich the Queen was expected 
had arrived, when an electric whisper announced that it would be nearly 
an hour more before she could reach Ilolyrood. ^ I never felt a delay in 
such a situation pleasurable before, but on this occasion it only pro- 
longed the enjoyment of the day. The platform on which we sat was 
not more crow'ded than a drawing-room, and we could move at plea- 
sure throughout the whole; we at last got into delightful coteries, and 
talked aw ay as if w e had been old acquaintances. In the front of the 
one I had joined, we had in the foi'eground, as before-mentioned, a 
group of lovely, merry-hearted lasses, seated on the wall-top in Asiatic 
iiishiun — the palace beyond them — and, under, the clear, open square, 
with its troops drawn up in silent state, like burnished statuary, 
riicrc was something regal in the golden afternoon sky, that threw an 
Kastern st>lendour over thef whole. All w^ere pleased in themselves, 
iiid therefore disposed to be pleasing to others ; a calm joyousness and 
an accommodating amenity pervaded the happy assemblage. 

“ Jiudics and gentlemen,” said I, allow rne, during this interregnum, 
to relate as an episode a (lueeuly story of Ind.” 

“ Hear, hear!” was checringly given. 

“ You have all read ‘ Lalla Uookh/ and are tberefoi;^ acquainted 
with the illustrious and enchanting Noormehal, the beautiful queen- 
ooiisort of Jehangnire; but perhaps you are not so well aware of an in- 
teresting incident that occurred to her when an infant, and how little 
llime was between her grave being in the sand of the desert, or in a 
majestic mausoleum. IJer father, Shaja Ayaz, a soldier of fortune, w^as 
ti avclling in (picht of employment, from Persia to India, wuth his w ife. In 
crossing tlie great desert, she was delivered of a girl, and they journeyed 
on. Tiieir supply of water being expended, they were at last reduced to 
su(‘h extreme weakness, that they fi>und they must cither give up all 
farther attempts to proceed, or abandon tbeir child. Arriving at a soli- 
tary palm-tree ill the w^aste of sand, amid conllicting and agonising feel- 
ings, they came^to the lieartreiiding alternative of leaving tlTe uncon- 
scious sleeping babe at that s|5ot. Laying it at the root of the tree, they 
wept their last adieu, tore themselves from the place, and hurried 
on. On turning to a last look, the palm seemed the tomb of their 
cnild. They again proceeded, but, as evening began to close upon them, 
a mother’s love for her child was too pow'erful for the love of life. She 
declared she would return and die with her infant, and, followed by her 
husband, she retraced her steps to the guiding palm. On their arrival, 
they found the babe still sleeping unscathed, and, to tlt^ir surprise, be- 
held a huge cobra da capcllo seated at its head, with its outspread 
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dazzling crest harmlessly overshadowing its face. This the hushand 
considered a^ an omen of future royalty to their child. Soon after, they 
were relieved by a caravan, and the child lived to become the Queen of 
India, under thp title of Noormehal — the light of the palace. If my 
gentle listeners will indulge me a little longer, I will rehearse the event 
as a dramatic sketch.” 

‘‘Hear, hear!” again was kindly givem 

c- 

‘ THE MOTHER. 

No, Sliaja, no, it may not — shall not be : 

Kestore me to my child, and let me die 
beside it. 

Let the last drop of mother’s breast bo given 
To cheer my babe ; and, when we’re dead, be sure 
To mahe that breast its bier — so let us sleep. 

Tlic desert toils are nought to what I suffer, 

Sever’d from her. The burden of my babe 
Made light my steps across the burning sands \ 

Abandonment of her baa laid a load 
Ui)un my heart too heavy for a mother. 

I felt for her I carried still a fount, 

Though drying fast, that she could drain, delighted, 

’Midst burning wastes, where fountain never flow'd ; 

And, oh ! the rich reward — her grateful* smile, 

Wlicn she fell back, refresh’d, upon iny arm. 

Turn, Shaja, turn, before my reeling brain 
Is fired with frenzy, and those flaming skies. 

The sun's declining, and the beasts of prey 
• Will soon abroad. List, Shaja, to the howl 

Of tjic hyenas trooping from afar ! 

Look, Shaja ! Y onder, see, where hungry wolves 
Are all contending in their ruthless race 
Towards the palm-tree, at whose lonely roots, 

W e, all inhuman, left our sleeping babe I 
There — list again ! it was our daughter's scream ! 

Hold, Ittionsterd ! turn your ravenous rage on me, 

Kcmorscldss mother ! Oh, that scream again ! 

I gome, my innocent. My child ! my child ! 

[Runs on, follomd by Sha/ja, 

RIJAJA. 

^Oh, proof triumphant of maternal love. 

Who would not follow such a wife to death ? * 

llie Palm-Tree. 

THE MOTHER. 

She’s here — she’s here, still sleeping, all unscathed I 
0, omnipresent and almighty Power, 

Accept a mother’s thanks i the serpent. 

Oh, sight of horror ! see, a hooded snake ! 

And hvJ my child escaped the beasts of prey, 

To die beneath the serpent’s venom’d rage ? 
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Fear not, my love ; no serpent ere was known 
To offer violence to passive being. 

From this strange spectacle, I augur well. 

1 sec the serpent, like the guardian true 
Of sleeping innocenpe, with liead prepared 
To give the fatal stroke against a foe. 

Its sparkling crest, outsj)rcad above her throw. 
Betokens that that brow shall wear a crown. 
Now, mark, its duty done, the serpent furls 
Its kingly crest, and glides into the tree. 

THE MOTHER. * 

’Tis even so. My child awakes and smiles. 
Come to my arms, iny loveliest, sweetest, best ! 
Death and the desert now have lost their dread, 
For 1 am guiltless of a perish’d child. 


And see, to crown our joy, and to begin 
Fulfilment of the omen, far in the west. 

Where flaming skies on the horizon rest, 

Like fairy pageant in romance’s dreams, 

The camel kafilah, like ethereal forms, 

C’oines mcjving onwards, dear as angel mission, 

To our relief. A mother’s lovo lias saved 
Herself, her liushand, and her darling child I 

I had scarcely finished iiiy legend, when the first gun from the castle ' 
steridy shook the palace and its vicinity. Following, a nearer and 
nearer roll of cheering, from the unseen multitude in the Queen’s Park, 
announced the approach of the Majesty of luigland. Not more thrilling 
and far less morally sublime W'as the spectacle when the mountain side 
was peopled with armed and plaided warriors at the w histle of Koderiek 
Dim, than when the vast multitude rose en masse on King ArtJiur's 
Hill, in all the ecstatic devotion of loyal and loving lieges, as the 
Queen entered her own fair Park, and was welconihd with burst after 
burst of heartfelt acclaim. And who in tlie midst of that ileiise crowd, 
like a summer sea with all its glad waves, could fail to perceive the elec- 
tric eflcct of these shouts of patriotic zeal on the “ Observed of all ob- 
servers? ” Where could a meeter platform for such an occasion have been 
found than nature’s green hillside, overhanging the vestibftle to the 
Palace of her Mountain Metropolis ? That scene is stamped from hence^ 
forth with immortality. Soon after, tlie royal carriage swept round the 
southern turret, amidrv^ fresh acclaim, and stood in front of the royal 
jjoicli ; and, as I rcvereiitly raised my hat, I followed, in solemn ima- 
gination, the steps of our beloved Queen, as she entered the dwell- 
ing sacred to royalty, glimmering with visions of the kingly glory of 
her ancestral line, while its echoes rung with the solemn antl\em. I 
retired, dwelling on the interesting ceremony. The memory of the past 
continued through the evening to mingle with the realities of the day; 
and, as I laid iny liead on my humble pillow, I wished for our sovc- 
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reign rosy dreams and' slumbers light” in the chambers of Holy- 
rood, 

Where no more the savage throng, 

" Rushing in the midnight, scares, 

Nop, amid the festal -song, 

The assassin-dagger glares : 

She, amidst a nation’s prayers, 

' Sleeps, /levoid of every fear — 

Her fair face no sorrow wears, 

Save for Mary's fate a tear. 

There is not a heart in Scotland that does not to-night respond to the 
loyal aspiration of 

** God save the Queen!” 


REMINISCENCES OF ROME AND ROMANISM, 

DURING THE DAYS OF THE LAST REPUIiLIO. 

Romanism and the Fine Arts. 

The soft purple beams of an Italian summer’s evening sky were pour- 
ing over the scene of revolutionary strife, as, in haste, I left it. It was, 
indeed, in haste; for, like the Egyptian Israelites, strangers in the papal 
city had, at that time, to stand ready girt, with shoes on their feet and staff 
in hand, and march hurriedly forth, lest achangc intheenemy’s inovcincMits 
should again close the city gates, and render void tlieir permission of exit. 
As the foot vjithdrew from Rome, and the eye reverted to the city, fear and 
suspense being over, the lofty, serious form of St Peter’s, rising a clear 
head (if one may so describe the dome) above tlie other ol)jeets of the 
flcencj^ seemed, despite notorious history, to become dissociated from all 
sectarian despotism, and to stand, for a moment, as the type of Chri.“- 
tianity overlooking, and eventually overruling, all the turmoil and con- 
fusion of citifis and the world. The feeling, however, in this case, 
although dej)endlVig on fancy, grew radically out of impressions receiv e(l 
in Rome, igid which tend, curiously enough (yet extremes oftener meet 
than we imagine), to make equally Protestant and Papist suspemd ho.^- 
tilities, and join in reverence of a purer idea than either, as member of 
a sect, is contending for. 

It waS not till the writer was climbing the Apenniqes, and wlien the 
whole impression of his stay in Rome returned with something of (he 
freedom of the mountain airs, that he could fairly analyse this feeding, 
ind explain to himself why the capital of thjiJl^apacy, historically (he 
very focus of Romish sentiment, should, cvet in its woi ks of religious 
art (called into existence by ardent jKipes, and bent in every possible 
way to the support of the system under whose shadow they w^crc pro- 
duced), do more to nullify than substantiate the (daiiiis with which it 
exists in connection. In fact, a sensible Protestant I'esorting to Rome 
for education, and studying wisely the treasures of the Vatic^an, would 
inspire more strength to resist the superstitions of the creed with which 
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they are identified, than a Romanist, visiting^Rome for the same pui- 
pose, could extract for fortifying himself in them. The inner spirit of 
art, as seen in tlm great papal collections, is completcdy at variance with 
tlie outer forms in which it is clothed; the subjects, in short, though for 
the most ])art treated after the Romish conception, and intended to prop 
a narrow dogma, are, in their largest impression, Christian. The two- 
fold reference which they thufi possess explains how pilgrims of both the 
grt'at divisions of Christendom, however different may be theii* aims and 
motives, find their account in Rome; and, in connection with other 
things, it throws light on the fact, that the Roman revolution, as we 
have already indicated, was much less a religious than a political move- 
ment : that, indeed, it was scarcely at all religious, properly so called, 
but a contest between the people and the ecclesiastics, so far, and so far 
only, or almost only, as the ecclesiastics wdshed to retain a temporal 
])o\ver, which the people, for almost every reason, had resolved to wrest 
from their liajids. 'flic papacy, therefore, and not Romanism (according 
to the exphinalion of the difference which w^e shall give in the course of 
these rcinark^s), was endangered by the republic : a fact, bow'ever, which 
connects itself so intimately with the general character of the jiapal 
capital, that no adequate exposition of it can be given without making 
some critical iillusions to the city itself. 

'fhe thing wdiich, apart from all momentary conditions of affairs,, as 
whether a pope; or a republic is in power, wlietlier the city is open or 
under siege, whether the carnival or the ceremonies of the holy week 
occupy the senses of the inhabitants — the thing which arrests tlni eye of 
a stranger (and here, once for all, w^e must say, that we write as dispas- 
sionate observers, not as theologians) is the ecclesiastical, or, if the phrase 
be fairer, the religious, coating which the papacy has ghen everything 
within the walls. From Rome, spreading wdierever the pope has gained, 
children, the same feature has been imported into every Catholic town 
and country, with success varying with the de^otion of tlie people; but 
tlie dejitli of the sentiment is greatest at Rome, and by far the most re- 
markable. Romanism is moat sincere in Florence, most superstitious 
in Naples, aud most rational and moderate in Rome; yet the tone of 
greater restraint, if we may so say, which the Romish idea imposes on 
itself there, is only the in(‘ans by w'hicb it takes, in fac*t, a more potent 
hold ol* the mind ; the impression of religious tempeitince arises from the 
anomalous character of the objects over which the sentimejjt is spread- 
objects of Pagan and Christian origin, of fabulous and historical spirit, 
new and old, of every epoch, persecuting, reviving, victorious. 

The prodigious network which the papacy — somewhat spider-like, 
we should perhaps say — has thus cast and woven over every riling, so as 
to entangle some of every species of mind which may yet stand remote 
enough from its central covert, is most curiously displayed in its appro- 
priation of works of^Micient pagan art. Romanism, much more ti||an 
Protestantism, has clutahed to its bosom the faith, that the earth, and 
the fulness thereof, belongs to the church : consequently, so far from 
finding anything suspicious in the procedure, it has taken into its crop 
the most incongruous materials, and however, in some sense, ludicrously 
distorted, lias given to itself the semblance of having assimilated them. 
As you enter tlic papal city from the south, and woulu pass into the in- 
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terior, you arc arrestcil Uy the towering inasa of the Colliaeutn, whieh, 
on inspecting, you find has been converted from an amphitheatre for 
shows of cruelty and martyrdom, into a Calvary, with a dozen or more 
little cliapels; the Pantheon, open, as it ever was, to the skies, is trodden 
by Cliristian priests, ministering at Christian altars; the columns of old 
Homo, (juarried from the rubbish of ages by the orders of popes, are 
purged I'rom all impiety, and re-erected t» the honour of Peter or Paul; 
llu! liridges are consecrated by statues of tlie a[)ostles and saints ; the 
fountains, whither the c<5mmon people resort, are marked by the same 
twofold spirit: everything, in short, in Kome is religious, or, if it must 
be said, receives the marks of religion; so that the one great idea which 
looks out upon you from every object is Catholicism. What illustrates 
this fact most charactevistically, and shows what license the papacy has 
granted itself in using alien materials in the service of religion, is tlie 
presence of certain basso-relievos of mythology and Roman history upon 
the very gales of the chief temjile, St PetoPs, including, in the mytho- 
logical groups, “Jupiter and Leda,” “The Rape of Ganymede,’" and 
other devices of an equally edifying description. 

In such works, of course, there is nothing religious; but it is easy to 
see how, even where the original expression of them is profane, or at 
least pagan, the employment of them, either for religious uses, or as 
trophies of religion, sjirings essentially out of the Cliristian instinct; 
and, were the seals of the papacy, as distinguished from spiritual Ro- 
manism (Cliristianity of the Roman, or, let t>s say, the Italian type), not 
so distinctly visible in the appropriation of these works to Cdiristian 
purposes, they would, with a few exceptions (such as the above-men- 
tioned illustrations on the doors of the papal temple), be important 
auxiliaries to the faith ; for, as they are, they strengthen the papacy, by 
associating in people’s minds the papal hierarchy with the most remark- 
able monumepts of the triumphs of the Christian religion. Confused 
and unintelligent, indeed, .is the popular feeling on the subject; but 
things seen always in ionjunction become soon identitied; ev(*n where 
scepticism has entered the soul, with res[)ect to the })a})al claims, these 
are admitted in words, or at least acquiesced in, for the sake of that 
spiritual reality, in evidence of whieh^these columns, arches, and temples 
of’ pagan idolatfy, are extant witnesses. 

The paintings, liowcver, of tlie Vatican, it is needless to say — the im- 
mortal workf of Fra Angcilieo, Hapliael, and Angelo — arc the results of 
art on wiiicli the modern papacy lias with most reason dwelt compla- 
cently; but, except in their forms, they are less Romish than any work, 
cither of poetry or art, which Pioteslantisrn itself has ever produced. 
'Fhe spiril and primary impression of them — we say k in no freak of 
paradox — are subversive of Popery, and contain, indeed, the })urest ex- 
pression of the Gospel and the Gospel Church, whieli any age since 
afibstolic times lias attempted to embody in an^ndependent form. In 
eoniieetion with this fact, and illustrative of itf the pictures of Raphael 
and the other Christian masters have called forth none of the usual zeal 
of the partisans or opponents of the papacy; probably, Iwcause neither 
of the great sections of the Chnstian ChurcJi iias felt a right to appro- 
priate them to itjjelf; both have bcien vscurc<l oil’ from tiontroversy on this 
sacred neutral ground : the bigotry of the one class, and the bareness of 
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the other, being equally abashed in presence of the serene catholicity 
which is the triumph only of universal insight. Oliver Cromwell, at 
oncci tlic sternest and most spiritual of practical Protestants, could, in 
the keen feeling with wliich he detected truth and falsehood under every 
conventional disguise, preserve for the nation what Charles I. could 
jwrehase for his own religious support — the cartoon§ of Hampton Court. 
Paphacl, we venture to say, is associated with Romish faith scarcely 
any mind in this country; his works circulate freely among us in copy, 
and are viewed by no Christian eye without tender^ and exulting 
emotion. 

In an incomparably more limited .‘sphere, and for freedom from con- 
ventionality not to be mentioned with Raphael, Fra Angelico might yet 
be cited as an example of this Gospel art, still *more remarkable even 
than the t>et of Julius II., and the idol of the troops of pujnls which 
compassed his steps wherever he went. Less known, because more 
Romish in form, and certainly of limited invention. Fra Angelico is yet 
by far the most saintly of the Italian artists. Himself a man of the most 
rigid sanctity, the heads of his paintings are, for sw'cetness, purity, and 
heavcnly-iniiidedness in expression, though associated with monastic 
life, j>ositively overpowering in eflect. The spectator, beholding them, 
feels as if the saints of Abraham\s bosom hud taken their “ spiritual 
bodies,” and come down to tabernacle among men; and this notwitii- 
standing the bad odour in which he may hold the sisterhoods and fra- 
ternities tv) which the figures are assumed to belong. Popery, as dis- 
tinguished f rom Romanism, or, as wo shall see, the radical characteristics 
of Roman Christianity, finds only an incidental support in works of such 
stainless purity. Even in Raphael’s famous “ Miracle of Bolsena,” re- 
presenting a priest doubting the real presence, and, as he performs mass, 
seeing blood trickle from the consecrated wafer, the instinct of Raphael 
has survived the conditions under which ho had to work pope, priest, 
Sind worshippers, are at least sincere, and* whether you accept or reject 
the dogma, you derive the same impression — that “ nothing is impossible 
with Govl,’’ and that, indeed, “lie is a spirit, and must be w^orshipped 
in spirit and in truth.” The innumerable Maries, too, jiaiiited by this 
artist, betoken the same primary reverence for the idea, and the subor- 
vlination of the circumstance; so that popery, in his works (and the 
remark is applicable, with explanation, to the best works of all the 
great Christian painters), is but an appendage : the form k only a foil 
to the spirit; tlie popish body, to the Christian soul which is no part of 
it. If we began with the “ Sposalizio of the Virgin,” the most spiritual 
vi ion of the rite ever fixed on canvass, and, passing through the inter- 
mediate period of tlie Stanze and Loggia, arrived at the'tai>estries of the 
Vatican, we should find, from first to last, materials to verify tlie ob- 
servation. 

Still, it would be tofimuch to exj>ect of Romanists, that they would 
explicitly acquiesce in thi doctrine of these statements, or, what is quite 
as diflicult, recognise to themselves that the Christianity and the Popery 
of the Catholic artists, in their works, are strictly apportioned in the 
manner indicated. The mind easily passes from the substance to the 
form, and transfers the homage really paid to the one externally to the 
other. Consequently, however startling the history of the papacy is to 
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every religious luind, ami with whatever measure of scorn and abhor- 
rence the pro(!ee(lings ol‘ the sacred college were viewed by the repub- 
licans of the lute movement, religion itself, it is scarcely necessary to 
say, had been, too long i<^ittifiefl with the existence of a pompous 
hierarchy, to suggest a deepei?’ remedy in the heart of the papal capital 
than the separation of the temporal and the sjnritual powers. The writer, 
he is soary to state, met with nothing, in* the course of liis Italian ti'a* 
vhls, to justifjr the belief, that the revolution was meant to stand for 
more than the riddance^of an odious priesthood ironi the sphere of poli- 
tical affairs. What this desire, had it succeeded, might have eventually 
effected for spiritual reformation, it is difficult to say; it cannot be 
doubted, however, that, out of a successful movement for temiK>ral free- 
dom, the means of sph*itual (unancipation would have been more easily 
introduced and wielded. The connection, too, between the different 
phases of life is so intimate, that no viud change in one direction can 
long remain without acting in every other. 

As the writer, quitting Jlome, moved along, a foot- wayfarer, towards 
Florence, he met with many little adventures, in these times of religious 
nnsettlement, which return upon his memory at this moment, witli an 
interest in which, however willing, he wouhl vainly attempt to make 
his readers sliarcrs. Everywhere, as he ])roceeded, he was interrogated 
by curious and anxious villagers, and people by the wayside, jill t*ager 
to know the news from Rome; and many a sigh and exclamation, and 
tok< '1 of awe and wondei, broke from the Rsteners, as the feats and suf- 
ferings of the capital, wdth all the possibilities and imposMbilities of the 
struggle, rose before their minds, in connection with the pictures whieJi 
he w'as in circumstances to exlnbif to them. A counterpart to the ludi- 
crous disrespect for the sanctity of the pope, to which [ was witness at 
the gates of Gacta, showed itself after a dilferent fashion, and o (* moi e 
amusing an(i interesting, as, after breakfasting at a villag cal(\ the ^ 
morning after leaving Rome, I was slow ly ascending the acclivity wd'icdi 
led out of the hamlet, ruminating on the excitement w liich ev( . a very • 
unimportant personage may communicate among the groups ( a cafe 
(and these in Itaiy, as well as elsetvhcre on the Continent, ar of all 
classes), at a lyornent like that of the n^^olution. My eyes w , bent 
on the ground, ai^l taking in th(», shape of each foot as it came forvvanls 
from behind, slowly, when 1 heard a voice from above, a sort if se[)ul- 
chral croal^ demanding something, as it seemed, of me; and, on looking 
up, I was amused to see aloft, on the top of a high parapet, a Capuchin, 
in his brown cowl and gown, wffio, with the most genial smile, saluted 
me, and^sked the news from Rome. At the question, a crowd of tlui 
holy brethren trooped to the wall from different parts of tluj enclosure, 
each more eager than the others to share the tilings. When I told 
them, among other things, that 1 had seen the cardinals’ baubles in 
flames, the fraternity turned to one another a stare and a giggle, 
not at all in malice, but partly, as 1 thought, from an innocent seif-g.‘a- 
tulation at their own quiet though ignoble life, a point removed from 
want, and yet lying far beneath the troubled atmosphere breathed by 
the haughty servants of the papal court; and still more in the spirit of 
counti 7 bumpkins, not far from town, yet forced to lead a rural life of 
seclusion, who have flocked to the roadside, where some wandering gipsy 
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retails a marvel to make them merry. The brethren were simple and 
courteous in their manners, and, I have no doubt, many of them had 
kindly hearts; but it is certainly curious to see how, in times of relaxa- 
tion, even tlie pope and cardinals may have, among thetr minions, none 

so poor as do them homage.” 

Nothing, however, in the course (>f the writer’s wanderings among the 
Italian cities and mountains, Struck him with so much emphasis, as tlic 
difference (already often alluded to in these papers) between what, if 
different things may be distinguished by different names*, he would call 
Popery and Romanism. In the faith ami worship of the ItalianvS, there 
mix a device of priests and a religion : the religion is, the radical ideas 
of Christianity, which timl a place in the minds of tlie most superstitious, 
if only in any true seii'se religious; and the defice is, everything else 
overlying that religion, and which lias grown out of the priesthood, bent 
on grasping all power — mental, moral, carnal — for purposes of self-gran- 
dcMir and stdf-exaltation. The atrocities of popery^ in their manifold 
forms, possess for ns, at this monWnt, no interest;* but Romanism, pro- 
perly so call(‘d — or Italian Christianity, which we may further defuie as 
tlie tvfic of the Christianity which is to be found in Italy — considered 
a})art rom the superstitions with which it is actually overlaid, is a topic 
of' th(‘ gi’eatest possible importance, and one which, in this country, has 
rc'ccived little, or indeed no, consideration whatsoever. On tlie extreme 
t(H) ' a pile of lulls, up which, by many a circuit, toils the common road 
to I'loix ncc from Home, is a rude shelter of bare walls and a fireplace, 
creetiMl for the passing traveller as a covert from the flying storms of 
til 50 regions, or where he may rest and recruit himself, if, like the writer, 
h(^ enrry his siinph‘ fare along with liim, 1 entered — looked around : 
sets of stones stood in a circh*, about the hearth, on which lay the ashes 
of foiiner fires and a charred faggot. I looked round again, and saw a 
laire woodcut of the Virgin on the rough wall, roughly etiough drawn, 
bid toneliing and exprcvSsive, and with the words inscribed below, “ O 
fpia'H iristis et afUieta !” I was alone; the relics of life were there, but 
the oeioijiants were gone : 1 confess that, at this moment, with the least 
jxissililc disposition to roinanise, I felt inexpressibly moved by the sight 
of tl i''’ eteliing, A yiriest might have put it there, or some pure-hearted 
maiden, accustomed to fortify her modesty by reeailing the supposed 
virgin life of the blessed JVlary; but, if it were a priestly act, the act 
proeecjded on the jirinciple of the Italian mind, ami of oftier minds of 
similar type and temperament, to which we may be allowed for a moment 
to advert particularly. « 

'’'h(‘ common way, among ourselves, of regarding the Clir^tianity of 
the Romans (if* we allow ourselves to call it Christianity), is under the 
^ 'lire of a heap of ‘‘ salt,” which has “lost its savour” — as, in short, a 
s tern of spiritual debauchery, in the rites and ceremonies of which, 
crimes of every dye description either find a recognised place, or 
succeed in finding for themselves a place, under some pretext, more or 
less thinly disguised. The state of Rome, and of every country where 
the Romish forms prevail, is viewed witli unmixed horror, and is prayed 
against as a state of idolatry, excluding, unless where something equi- 
valent to a miracle interposes, even the “ first principies” of Christian 
truth from the minds of its votaries. It would be impossible, without 
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more copious space, antWiuite another object than belong to these re- 
miniscence*, to discuss liovv much truth and how much error there is in 
our popular estimate : enough to say against Romisli objections of* un- 
fairness, that iri Italy, with some of the kindest hearts in the world, the 
Protestant faith is identified with infidelity, and that the aspects under 
which Scottish ignorance represents to itself Romanism, are incompar- 
ably moj'c true to the facts, and less bad hf their origin, than those which 
the priesthood systematically present to Romanists as pictures of onr 
island Protestantism. But the confusion of Romanism and Popery, and 
the belief that reform in Rome would imply the abolition of every reli- 
gious symbol commonly associated with superstition, are mistakes — mis- 
takes containing, it is true, some mixture of salutary prejudice, consider- 
ing how insidious the 'ijmployment of symbols is in priestly Romanism; 
but not the less mistakes, and, so far as possible, to he corrected by those 
who may have convictions on the subject. 

It seems to the writer to be a characteristic of sornt; nations, as it is 
of some classes of minds, to shoot forth every idea wdiich they have, and 
their religious ideas most of all, into visible forms; while other peoples 
and minds retain them, as it were, invisible, in the sanctuaries of their 
spirits. The former set are more exposed to fall into superstition 
than the latter, because they are ever stimulated by their sensuous nature 
to picture everything to themselves; while, at the same time, history 
seems to prove (and the fact is not difficult of cx])lanati()n) that morals 
among the same class are on a hnver, sometimes a very much lowtu-, 
standard than with the other. But it is an error to suppose that lh(i 
love of visible forms for embodying ideas is, in itself and necessarily, 
superstitious; for a picture, having figure and colour, may really sug- 
gest a less sensuous image than a sermon : a group of Raphael’s may 
represent a Gospel story with less admixture of alien matter than a 
commentaryt on it. Protestantism, in a wor<l, does not, in refusing the* 
aid of the fine arts, necessarily apgi*oach nearer to the Gosixd; in the 
most essential respects, it in fact ^es so, it is true; but it is a mere 
accident that it employs only words, and, as in Scotland, the voice, in 
religious service; it might also have made use of the organ and j>aint- 
inga, without necessarily being less pure and severely simple than it is 
at present. 

That the Scjottish mind could not worship God in symbols, even sucli 

a reformed Italian Christian might use, without being fii'st debauched 
br the purpose, is certain; but this arises rather from the [>eculiarity of 
theVtype, than from the expression by it of tlig will of God being neees- 
sarfly any purer than that of the southern type. In short, tJie facts and 
doctrines of the Gospel are fixed and unalterable, and are the saim^ to 
every people among whom they are in any measure purely received ; but 
the modes in which they may most profitably be announced may vary, 
within limits, with the idiosyncrasy of the liere, balder; there, 

more glowing and picturesque. 

Passing a Sabbath at Malta, I mixed with the throngs crowding away 
into the churches. I had gone but a few steps, when I beard the indis- 
tinct murmurings of an organ. I entered whence they seemed to come : 
the service wa4: just commenced. On this occasion, losing all special 
consciousness of the creed and of the worshippers, and attaching my 
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own ideas lo everything, 1 felt as if my heart .clove, and my spirit dis- 
parted ; 1 seemed bathed in infinity^ when the flute notes warbled through 
the consecrated air, rose higher and softer, died away like a spent wave, 
returned, and finally lost themselves in a rushing peal of thunder tones. 
1 i)anted for breath, as if I had been suddenly flung up into re- 
gions of unimaginable height; my eyes saw uncertainly tlie golden 
beams of the fretted roof, which appeared opening behind intg a scene 
of light and fairy beauty; all sensation for a moment paused: it wus 
paradise. • * 

1 returned to myself as the kneeling worshippers rose suddenly, and 
a cloud of hooded heads, presenting in front the soft, moon-tinged, 
volijf)tuous features of these parts, swept past, and each figure crossed 
itself, with downcast, supplicating eye. I could •not rise, like them; I 
fhlt the niystc]*ious elevation of ecstasy, even after the exciting causes 
had vanished : it was as when we gaze with direct eye on the sun, and 
then avert the view; each* object on wdiicli the vision rests disappears, 
and the whole air and earth is peopled with* golden* orbs and circum- 
ambient lights. 

Now, in this instance, I believe, the music was too sensuous for a pure 
devotion, and ‘the wliole circumstances (as they always are arranged 
under Po})ery) were more suited to a coarse stage effect, tlian the awaken- 
ing of simple, sublime ideas of God, and of Ilis remedial will; but still, 
with this deduction, I felt as if I could find fit symbols for certain reli- 
gious fe(dings, and that the Services needed only to be purged .of tlicir 
false and idolatrous meanings, to render with effect some of the cardinal 
doctrines of Christianity. JJut so much music and tinsel unavoidably 
debases the mind; and it is unquestionably difficult, even fora spiritual 
mind, to extract out of the Romish service the doctrine which is neces- 
sary to salvation, and which alone fits the life to olfer an acceptable 
^ service. Whatever loss we Scotch may sustain by our« antipathy to 
Romanisms of all kinds, let us be thankful that our error is on the safe 
side; for the most trivial shows M Romanism would be worse in this 
country than the follies and extravagances of the holy week at Rome. 
A more symbolic form of representing Christianity is as natural under the 
skies of Italy as the fig and the orange. Here, it would only be a forced 
growth; everything awkward, exaggerated, insincere, and priestly. 

If, however, we may thus congratulate ourselves, it will be no unwill- 
ing news to Christian ears to learn, that, in Italy, tliere is, off least in the 
writer^s belief, a vastly greater amount of true and beautiful Christian 
character than is generally believed in this country, or than seems at 
f st possible under a sys*tem so worldly as Popery; and we shall con- 
clude these rcmmisccnces with one other Italian experience, aware how 
much more might be done to illustrate our subject, but anxious to bring 
these pictures to a close. It was on a quiet Sabbath morning, at early 
dawn, that I stole forthj .by the northern gate, from the old, decayed 
town of Viterbo, celebrated for its fine fountains, hoping to reach Monte- 
fiascone, a small cathedral town, beetling on a cliff, seen from this point 
about a dozen Italian miles off, before the morning service. I had walked 
forth in. the cool air, brushing away the night-dew at every step, and 
attempting to attune my thoughts to the duties of thesip sacred hours; 
knapsack over my shoulder, with umbrella for sun and rain-shade, as 
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well as staff; and for covipanions the fair chequered lizards, wliich ap- 
peared and disa[>peared every moment, innocently, all along the road. 
The sun was just readj'^ to burst above the eastern horizon, when I 
lieard, as I trod musingly on, the clink of a donkey’s heels, and, on 
looking round, helield, just a stonecast behind me, two young peasants, 
one of either sex, njounted on an ass, tramping at a quick walk. They 
soon overtook me, and, as 1 glanced aside, 1 took into my heart the 
cheerful sight of temperance, piety, and dtjcorum, reminding me of some 
ancient Jewish couple l)n their way to the Temple j which the simple 
pair presented. I saluted them as they passed, and was repliecl to with 
the delightful sweetness of well-bred peasantry; asked, for the sake of 
hearing them again speak, how far it was to Montefiascone, and learned 
that they were on their way thither, to attend the forenoon services, like 
myself. They soon outstripped me, and were several paces beyond, 
when they drew up, dismounted, and, as I came up to them again, were 
occupied in shifting what served for the saddte. 1 got before them once 
more, not looking round, lest I should seem impertinent; but they called 
after me, and, on turning about, I was begged to take my place on the 
donkey’s back. I remonstrated against the incivility of allowing m}^^self 
to displace one of the young maiden’s sex, but she was quite as earnest 
as her partner; both were so kind and persuasive, that, although with 
shame, I at last consented. 

The whole scene, and the pleasant morning’s conversation, come back 
upon my memory just now with a power that makes me feel how trivial it 
unavoidably is to attempt depicting the sincere utterance of sincere hearts. 
The story of themselves was briefly this : they hud been married a fort- 
night before — one belonging to Titerbo, which we had left, and tlie other, 
the bride, to Monteflascone, whither they were now going, to worship, 
and see their friends. We talked much of religion, of forms of worshi[), 
of our inutu»l beliefs, and, above all, of the Virgin Mary. I found that 
the eflicacy of the Virgin was by them ascribed solely to her relation to 
her Son, whose infinite merits alon€?%ere the object of absolute venera- 
tion. The spirit of the conversation (for nothing more can be given 
here) left this impression on my mind, that, despite priests and [)riestly 
tricks, the great common Christianity of us all, in its essential jwwer, 
had struck into Ij^e hearts of this simple couple. We discoursed of (Jod, 
Christ, heaven, duly, immortality; and some of the blessedness of a 
Saviour’s Itfe and love lightened the path on which w^e were going, and 
brought us to the foot of the rapid ascent, on the top of which stands 
Montefiascone, before we knew (or I, at least) where we were. As we 
mounted the acclivity, and the prospect of parting was before us, the 
lines of Coleridge — • 

“ To see, to know, to love, and then to part, 

Is the sad tale of many a human h(‘art ” — 

rose to my memory, and I could not help gi^g vent to the thoughts 
with whicli they recurred in connection. The young wife, turning aside, 
with moistened eyes, and casting a look up, replied, that, “ if we parted 
liere, we should meet in heaven T* .They asked me to inscribe my name 
on paper, and take their names ^ith me. 1 took them, dear Guiseppe 
and Guiseppinj^, and pursued my way, the wiser and the better for hav- 
ing greeted you both ! 
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The course of these observations may seem to have led me fur away 
from the topic which I agreed to illustrate — the slate of Romanism during 
the days of the republic; but, indeed, to attentive readers, the remarks 
will not appear quite irrelevant, if the general propositions on which 
tlicy are a commentary be borne in view — that the revolution liad chief, 
if not exclusive, reference to the corruptions of the popedom, as a tem- 
poral {)ower, and that religiouti reform, when it corn^s, will come rid of 
the papacy, but not, as the writer thinks, without a more imaginative 
worship than Protestants genei*ally believe caij consist .with spirttuJl 
services. 


THE MINISTER OF FINANCE. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF WILHELM HAUFF. 

CHAPTER XII. • 

'I'here are moments in the existence of single states, when the atten- 
tive observer of the age will say, Here there must certainly be a crisis. 
A year or two later, the same circumstances would not produce the same 
effects. Here is shown the finger of God, wc are accustomed to say, 
when we fall in with such an important hour in the existence of a state. 
Such have in every age prcMuced men wdio, whether inspired by their 
own genius or the study of history, liave known how to appreciate such 
moments, and so calculated upon them as to effect the moat astounding- 
results, when they were not merely satisfied with foreseeing the crises, 
but were jiossessed of sufficient courage to proceed at the right time, 
and had power to carry through their ideas. History has long since 
decided upon the short government of the minister of ^'harles Alex- 
ander; no mortal escapes its verdict, and the sighs and tears of Wur- 
teinberg must turn in hard wordlf* to the originator of its misfortunes 
in tlie year 1737, while it makes honourable mention of some men 
whom it will not let travel with the stream of forgetfulness — tliose wlio 
felt that things must be. other than they were — those who did not 
tremble at the idea of change, and who finally guided tlie affairs of 
their country towards tranquillity and peace, as a*liigher power de- 
creed a still more sudden change, while he closed two fi§ry eyes, and 
bade a brave heart be still. 

* Who, tliat now looks upon this contented Stuttgart and its peaceful 
ireets, could imagine it to have been then the scene of such oppression 
and fear? How^ calm on such affairs are the descendants oflihose who 
trembled every hour of that spring-time, so pregnant with the fate of 
their families, for the ancient rights of their country, for their very 
faith ! 

He who beheld the arVogant Siiss riding in his coach and six horses 
through the rich suburb, as he proudly smiled and looked down upon 
the pale, hostile countenances which met him everywhere; who saw 
the fearful Hallwachs, his intimate friend and adviser, seated beside 
him, and thought upon the many ruinous designs ^ontrived by this 
man, the many monstrous monopolies be bad already established, and 
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the fresh ones he contemplated; he who was aware of the unlimited 
confidence placed hy the*' duke in him, must have despaired of the pos- 
sibility of deliverance. 

To this were added t)ie singular and contradictory reports in cir- 
culation. One* said that the duke travelled to Phillipsburg and Kehl, 
and bad given the government not into tlie hands of the jirivy coun- 
cil, but had handed*over the seals to tlie Jew; another contradicted this, 
and asserted that the duke had been seen at a wdndow of the Castle 
of Ludwigsburg, and ^hat, his horses being still there, he could not 
have begun his journey. In a village on the eastern frontiers of the 
upper country, the Catholics were suddenly to make an attack upon 
the Protestant inhabitants, and, as the latter maintained, there was a 
company of the troops of the circle drawn up near the frontiers towards 
the village as the field of battle. The most astounding report of all, 
which, however, confirmed this, was, that the finance counsellor, 
Hallwaclis, liad bespoke a Romish priest’s costly vestment of the court- 
embroiderer, and ordered him to have dt ready, by the 18th of March, 
though it should be worked at by fifty hands; and, if he did not bring 
it at the time appointed, he was to be imprisoned. A Lutheran priest, 
who was mentioned by name, had presented little crosses, cut out of 
wood, to the children at the school, saying, When you hold these in 
your hands, you can pray properly.” Finally, it was told, as a some- 
thiifg certain, that the Jew had, across the tabic, said to the duke, 
“ Classes of society, your serene highness, .arc peculiarly oppositionists, 
and they have already stood thus so long, that they have become weary 
and insipid.” Charles Alexander answered him, smiling, “ It is true; 
come, then, let us give them chairs, and once seated, they will rise no 
more.” Those men who w^ere rhsolvcd to be beforehand wdtli the de- 
struction that threatened, heard these reports. But they were at this 
hour cold and tranquil; they knew, indeed, that there impended such 
a change oveP Wurtemberg — that it must be eitlier relieved from cala- 
mity, or involved in it so deeply, that the grief of individuals must 
grow dumb before it. People s})ake; they said, that all which was 
necessary, with the help of the country-people, was prepared to en- 
counter a powerful, wicked, clever enemy, and if their enterprise suc- 
ceeded, they had to thank for it the few bright names of those men of 
the provinces witlf whom the dwellers in Wurtemberg linked the inte- 
rests of tbeij^ country. 

It was late in the evening of the 11th of March, wdicn the consul 
Lanbek, his son, and Captain Rcelzingen, sat at their wine in the pai^- 
lour. The two former were grave and gloomy, but tlie captain could 
not conceal even now his gay spirits, and he divided lus attention and 
conversation between the recess of the window, where tlie two sisters 
of Gustavus were sitting, and liis other friends at his side, Ilcdwig sat 
pale and silent at her needle, but upon the face ^ Katlichen there was a 
higher colour than usual, while she every irfetant showed her white 
teeth and the lovely dimples in her cheeks, as tlie captain again repeated 
his wondrously merry jests and stories. 

“ How 18 your horse, captain?” asked old Lanbek. 

My chestnut horse is a better infantiy-man than I am myself,” re- 
plied he: *Uhou^ 1 trot or ride up hill for six hours, still I get six 
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hours more of an easy gallop. He has only one fault, which is thal he 
is not yet paid lor, and this vice often causes Sae- great sorrow.” 

“ You may,” continued the old man, “ if you ride at a sharp trot from 
the Galgensteige (gallows ladder), pass hy Ludwigsiburg between eleven 
and twelve, be in Heilbronn by four, and there you may let, your horse 
rest; between eight and ten to-morrow you may be in Oehringen.'* 

But, father,” interrupted jGustavus, “ would it*ifot be more advis- 
able to ride towards Heidelberg ? I would venture to say that wo 
not more certain at Oehringen. Consider th^t the Gherman order^s 
widely extended there, that they of Mergentheim are certainly informed 

by the bishop in Wurzberg, that ” 

“ That,” continued his father, ‘‘you should. rather fall into the road 
to Heidelberg, and, if you perhaps found the country no longer clear, 
you might have a last refhge with my old master and well-wisher, 
tlie duke in Neustadt, who certainly would not give you up at first. If 
Charles Alexander is satisfied witli what we have done here, you can 
always return ; if not, then you must go, as we have already said, further 
on — to Frankfort.” 

“Heavens! that I must leave you in such a crisis!” exclaimed Gus- 
tavus, with tears in his eyes — “ when 1 perhaps am guilty of your mis- 
lortunes — when all may go adverse — ^when SUss hears of my flight, and 
revenges himself, father, upon you I No; I cannot — I must not go!’* 

“ No, father,” said lledwig, while she became paler than even be- 
fore, and hastened to seize father’s hand, “he must not leave us. 
You have terrible things in view; I know very well you are combining 
against those in power. Abandon this, father; Suss and the others 
will forgive you, I am nearly dead with' grief.” 

“Go away, sister,” said Kathclien, who had now come forward; 
“what others do, or what our father does, is nothing to us. But why 
should Gustavus go away in such haste? He mightbe of somucli use tons.” 

“ Because I will have no Jewess for a daughter,” said^the old man, 
with severity, “ therefore he must away; because 1 have intercepted a 
note from his fair one, and have despatched it with a protest to the 
Jew, and because the latter is now enraged, and will either make your 
brother marry his sister by force, or send him to Neuffen, therefore it 
is that he must go away. Yet I do not wish to grieve you, jGrustavus, even 
now; we part as fi'iciuls, and everything shall he forgotten; who knows 
when and where we shall meet again!” • 

While the old man spoke the last words, and reached out his hand to 
his son^ there was a quick and loud knocking at the door, and l^ore 
any one ijsijswered, a figure, enveloped in a cloak, walked suddenly in. 

“What is thjs?” exclaimed old Laubek. “Who intrudes so late 
liere ? Who are you ?” 

“ Blankenberg ! ” exclaimed Hedwig, as the other threw off the 
cloak, and stepped forward some paces quickly, with a flushed counte- 
nance. . . , 

“ Pardon, consul,” said^i^he young man, hastily; “ necessity must ex- 
cuse me. Gustavus, you must away instantly ; Licutenan| Piuassa 
writes to me, that, by command of General Rumclnngen, he niosi carry 
you off to-pight bet^en eleven and twelve o’clock. The honourable 
youth must not find you In your nest,” • 


t 
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“Thanks! thanks!” exclaimed the old man, while he pressed the 
hand of Bknkenberg. ^ Drink away, children, and take your farewell 
quickljr. Here, my dear Reelsingen,” continued he, placing a large 
purse in the hand of the amazed captain ; “ we cannot know whether 
your road may «ot be divided; you are very generous in accompanying 
my son.” 

“ And would yoil repay this with gold ?” interrupted the captain, dis- 
pleased.* “ On my word, sir, I accompany my brother because we are 
oid comrades, jand not on account of your money. I would be ” 

“ Heelzingcn,” said Kathchen, in her sweet voice, “you do not 
understand jesting; they are bright copper coins, and 1 gave my father 
the purse, to send you in April.” 

“I do understand,” whispered the captain, while* he, colouring, kissed 
the hand of the fair girl. I will bring yo\i something from Frankfort 
for this.” 

“ Bring me,” replied she, while she could no longer restrain her tears, 
“ only our Gustaviis safely back, and,” added she, smiling through them, 
“ play me no foolish trick which may betray you.” 

“ The horses arc before the Watergate,” said the consul to Reelzingeii 
and his son. “ You must not pass by the gate itself, for the first round 
is already over. Blankenbcrg, accompany my son through the gar- 
den, and bring me word how they succeed.” 

Young L^nbek embraced his father and sisters; the latter followed 
him and liin friend, weeping, to the gardeurdoor; and as Iledwig after- 
wards bitteily blamed iier younger sister because she had allowed the 
captain to kiss her, the other answered — “It was you who erred, and 
not I, in omitting it ; we owe such complaisance to a man who does so 
much for our brother.” 

“Ah!” answered Hedwdg, blushing, “Blankenbcrg has also aided 
him” 

« 

CHAPTER XIII. 

The two young men rode on in silence through the dark night ; there 
was not a star in the sky, and the wind howled round the hills* 

‘^Ilal do you see there?” whisj^ered Reelzingeri, as they rode past 
the iron galloiys, eweeted, during the reign of Duke Frederic in 1597, 
by the alchcmistJIonauer in metal, which he had promised to change 
into gold. “ See tliat horrid brood of crows, who seem as if they 
aceuted soiffe fresh carrion.” 

H|a friend looked upwards in silence, but quickly cast down bis eyes, 
for It ajppeared to him as il‘ he beheld the fair, dear form of Leah sitting 
weeping«beneath the gallows. 

“"This iron pillar of infamy is strong enough,” continued Uie captain, 
“ to bear all the rascals in the country; but, were they to bang upon it 
with tJke gold they have pocketed, the gallows would then become but 
a rotten and broken stick. What a horrid melody these crows sing, to 
^ sure ! But what is this ? Heaven pr^erve us, comrade 1 Give 
yopr horse the spur; there is a spirit seatea near the gallows I” 

It now seemed as if the horses, too> were afraid of this terrible spot, 
^ jfqr at these words they gallopped pkst tlie hill with the speed of the 
storm, nor restid until out of bearing of the screaming of the crows. 
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There was a small bridge betwixt Stuttgart and jLudwigsburg, of 
which there were many fearful tales told, and of which this much wp cet,- 
tain, that something so inexplicable had occurred there, that persons said 
their prayers as they rode past the fearful spot. The story ran, that on 
this night the consuls son and the gay captain went speedily forward 
until' they reached that bridge, but, once arrived there, their horses 
would not pass it, but stood stilb snorted, and trembled. While the youths 
spurred and whipped them to no purpose, an aged and trembling voic0 
was heard to exclaim — “ Charity to an old man#!** • 

“Who can draw his purse at night, and in the mist?** replied the 
soldier. “ Baek^ old man; away from the bridge: our horses shy at 
you. Away, I say, or you shall feel my whip 

“ Not so fast,- young blood — not so fast!** retorted the old man, whose 
dark ferm they now plainly perceived seated on the rails. “ Haste 
with leisure; you will be soon enough. Give charity to an old man!** 

“ This passes my patience!** exclaimed the captain, raising his whip 
in the air. “ If, while I count three, you have not 'left, I will strike 
you down !’* 

The old man coughed and tittered; it seemed to Gustavus as if his 
dusky form lengthened itself out unendingly, while a long arm held out 
a large hat, and, for the third time, but now in a threatening voice, 
the man of the bridge again croaked Out — “ Charity to an old man ! — it 
will bring you success. Do not ride so fast; you cannot be yonder be- 
fore twelve o*clock,’* 

The arm of Keelzingcn fell powerless and trembling by his side; he 
declared afterwards that a strange cold hand had laid hold of him. 
Gustavus, with a beating heart, drew out his purse, and threw a silver 
coin into the large hat. 

“ What o'clock is it, old man ?** asked he. 

“ I know no hour except twelve,** replied the form, in a liollow voice, 
once more squatting together upon the rail. “ Thank yourself that you 
have luck ; ride on,** he said, and plunged backward with a heavy fall 
into the swanm over which the bridge led. 

Terrified, ifeelzingen put spurs to his horse, which now reared up, 
and then cleared the bridge at two bounds. But Gustavus, horrified, 
reined in his horse, alighted, and looked over the rails. Nothing stirred. 

“ Old man,** cried he at length, “ have you hurt /ourself? Can I 
help you ?** No answer — all was still as the grave. ^ 

An inexplicable dread now seized upon young Lanbek also; he Jblt 
his horse tremble as he again mounted it, and he did not venture to Ibok 
b»»ck even once upon the fearful place as he rode after his friend. 

“ This is the second time that I have met him,** whispered Beelzingen, 
breathing deeply, as Lanbek once more reached his side. 

“ Whb ?’* asked Lanbek, surprised. 

“ The devil!*' answered the captain. 

His companion made no answer, and they went on through the dark- 
ness. As they passed through Zussenhausen, the clock struck a quarter 
to twelve; lights sti^ burned in most of the houses, and now and then 
hymns were heard: , Binging in thq apartments. The night watchman 
blew his horn, and called the hour. The captain stopped and asked him, 
What was' mednt this late psalm-singing and prayinf? 
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Ahl rir, thU is a Iparful night: a man has knocked at. many of 
the houses, and directed that tne people should^ pray until twelve 
o’clock.” 

Who was the man ?” asked Lanbek, amazed. 

An old mitn, sir, as those say who saw him. It might he our old 
clergyman ; may God keep him ! He has been dead these twenty years ; 
but it w^as nothing unchristian what he masked, and therefore it is that 
they are^ praying and singing in the lighted rooms, and spinning there.” 

“This night will turn my brain I” exclaimed the captain, as they 
rode on. “ Gustavus, I believe that this night he is going round the 
world in bodily form ; 1 think that this would be the best time to ask 
the old fellow, whether one may soon expect to be a colonel, or may have 
two hundred thousand Spanish quadruples.” 

“ Nonsense,” answered his friend; “ the one you think of has Bathing 
to do with prayers.” 

It now seemed as if the horses accelerated their speed on account of 
the lights, but yef the quarter of an hour seemed lengthened out to a 
whole one. Ludwigsburg was not yet in sight, and the night was so 
dark, that they could not tell, from the appearance of the country, 
whether they had mistaken tlieir way, or whether the place was at hand. 
At length, after they had ridden for about half an liour longer, they ob- 
served a light shining at the distance of some thousand stops, and im- 
mediately found their w^ay impeded by four horses, which, yoked to a 
travelling carriage, stood right across thediighway. 

“ Take your horses aside, driver!” exclaimed the captain, “or my 
whip shall dol^o. Why do you block up the road ?” 

“ Easily, sir, will that be done,” answered a man who descended from 
the vehicle ; but the time he put oiF in doing this, taking up the dropped 
reins and arranging them, was too much for the fiery soldier. He tried 
to turn aside the negligently-placed baiters of the foremost team, and 
desired his friend to do the same ; but, as usually happens in such cases 
of blind haste, the man drew up the reins of the vehicle, and the cap-? 
tain’s horse remained with one of his feet entangled in the raised 
cords. 

Lanbek leapt down to assist his friend, the driver hastened with sym- 
pathy toward)# him, and just as the foot of the un paid-for horse was set 
free, some rider^were heard approaching in great haste from the side 
pf the tow£i. The foremost had the start by about five hundred steps, 
but his horse was not a good one, and the captain distinctly discerned 
that be went at a short parade gallop, while the paces of the horse fol- 
lowing were fewer, but far fleeter. 

^^Awfty! Give place! Away!” cried the first Hder, and o.t the 
same moment the two young men heard a well-known voice, calling, 
with a loud tone and fierce expression — “ Stop, Jew, or I will shoot you 
though the body.” 

Among the people of Wurtemjierg, there was once heard a rhyme, 
which seemed to point to this impressive moment ; it ran thus:*— 



** (Then sat spske Herr ton Hoder— 

* Bait, or thou ahalt die; ’ ” 

was % ^ epiond who^now sprung forward upon Ms companfou 
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a pistol in his liand^ seized his arm T^ith fui^j^and cried — ‘‘ Whither 
away; Jew ? Why so quiokly to horse, when I calledupon you to wait ?” 

Be calm, colonel,” answered the other in a haughty voice, while he 
trembled with anxiety ; I go on to Stuttgart, to ask her ^erCne highness 

the duchess for directions how to proceed at this moment ” 

is my road, too, sir I” replied the colonel, in a terrible voice; 

but you shall not stir from ttfjr side, or I will fasten you to it With my 
pistol. Way, there! Who stands in the road?” • 

“ Captain Von Reelzingen of the hrst compdny, and the counsellor 
of expedition, Lanbek.” 

“ Good evening, gentlemen,” continued Roder, “ Are your pistols 
loaded, captain?” 

“ Yes, colonel,” was the answer of the soldier,* while he unfastened 
them Ht^Om his waist. 

“ I command you, upon whatever errand you may now be, to ride 
here at the left hand of the minister. By your service and your honour, 
as a good man, if he attempts to fly, send a ballet through him. I take 
the responsibility upon myself.” 

“ Counsellor,” exclaimed Siiss, “ I take you to witness, that force of 
the most disgraceful sort is used towards me. Colonel Roder, I warn 
you once more; this scene shall be punished.” 

“ Colonel Roder,” said Gustaviis, in a low tone of voice, “ for the 
love of Heaven, be not over hasty; think of what the consequences 
may be. Reflect,” added he, upon the terrible wrath of the duke.” 

The duke is dead 1 ” said Roder, loud enough for all to hear. 

“Charles Alexander dead?” exclaimed the captain, quite confused 
by all the occurrences of the night fearfully rushing upon his memory. 

“Is the news certain? Heavens! what an event!” said Gustavus, 
musingly. “ Was he at Kehl?” 

“ He died suddenly at Ludwigsburg a quarter of an houpago; there- 
fore it becomes our duty to bring these gentlemen, who employed them- 
selves so busily in the government, quickly to the orphan rudder of the 
state.” 

“ In Ludwigsburg, you say ?” exclaimed Lanbek, “ and dead sudden- 
ly? Eternal Providence!” 

“ In this same Ludwigsburg,” said Roder, with emotion, “ dead of a 
stroke of apoplexy in his bed.^’^ Peace be with his ashes ! He was a 
brave man; but let us go on, friends, that the news m&f not reach 
Stuttgart before us.” 

“ Geritlemen,” cried Siiss, in a voice nearly choked with anger and 
vrxation, “ I am still minister. Remember the edict which ffced me 
from all r^ponsibility. I tell you it will fare badly with you, if you join 
Colonel Rdder. In the name of the duke and his heirs, I command 
you to leave me.” 

“ Your rule is over, Jew!” exclaimed the captain, as he smiled 
savtigel^, the bridle from him, and struck his horse upon tke' 
back with his whip^ while the colonel rode at the right side, pistol iii 
hand* ^ The party set ofl* at a gallop, and Gustavus followed in a halG 
dieammg state on through the psalm-singing village, towards the oM 
man who once agwu sat hoarsely laughing on the bridge, toVrfttqa 
the giillowfl, where the erows screeched and flapped their Win^s; tbjsn, 
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aa be cai^t a sbudderiog look upon the plpce of execution, did Leah and 
her unhappy fate occur to his mind with sad foreboding* 

CHAPTER XIV. 

When the inhabitants of Stuttgart awoke the following morning, 
they were surprised by two tales, which were equally incredible. The 
duke, instead of having set out upon his journey, had died suddenly the 
ifight before at Ludwigsburg. Uc had been a robust and healthy man, 
to whom manj' who haW seen him would have given twenty or thirty 
years of longer life. Tlie report of his death was almost annihilated 
by the joy at the other piece of intelligence. The Jew Suss, together 
with some of the chief persons at the court, had been at the castle of 
Ludwigsburg when the duke so suddenly died; he had, as soon as be 
saw the dead body, throwm himself upon his horse, and had ridden al- 
most in a state of frenzy towards Stuttgart; but Colonel Roder, a man 
with whom there was no jesting, had detatned him, and conducted him 
under surveillance tliithei*. People laughed at the singular deception 
of the Jew, for he had expected to be with the duchess during the night 
to condole with her, and went out and desired an escort (stating that 
he must carry deeds of importanoe), compo‘^ed of a lieutenant and six 
men. At the end of tlie corridor, a captain saluted him, and followed 
Wjifch twelve men: the other smiled, It was too muqU honour;” but, as 
he turned the corner of Lanbek’s house, and observed four sentinels 
before his palace, ^\hen he saw bayonets glittering at the entrance, and 
beheld Leah, pale, agitated, and ^\eeping, opposite to him, then did he 
perceive what the blow was, and cried — “ Heavens ! I am lostl” 

Though the will of the late duke, in the event of his death, had 
named an administration which would have been more grateful to his 
ministers, yet Duke Rodolph of Neustadt, in spite of his great age, as the 
next in rank, succeeded as administrator, and the country felt relieved 
and pacified by this. He allowed those persons to retain their offices (with 
the exception of such as were known to be bad men) as they held them 
under the last administration, and this was truly an act of graciousness, 
when we reflect that two-thirds of these situations had been sold. One 
alone was not satisfied with tlio place to which the duke administrator, 
with the mo8^ gracious expressions, had appointed him; it was the 
younger Lanbek. He wished to be named anew simply as counsellor 
of expeditk^n ; but as old Roder, in his zealous friendship for the father, 
had described his son as a talented and acute lawyer, the duke directly 
selected him for the commission which conducted the process against 
the Jew Siiss. Old Lanbek considered himself not a little honoured 
by this, ind frequently called his son the pride and support of his old age ; 
but Gustavus looked on this choice as inexpressibly unfortunato-*^not 
that he would not, like others, have condemned the man who had thrown 
the country into such a state of misery— not that it was against his con** 
scieuce to bring thojse crimes to light which had been so artfully con- 
cealed: but Leah; it was Aer brother whom he was about to judge# and 
it was this thought which now made hie employment so horrible to him. 
Mean souls greedily satiate themselves with revenge ; and to mnny 
would have |5|ved a great joy thus to visit a man who bgd ktolystood 
and was now in the deepest dungeon of tiie fortress; in gn im- 
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pori^tta voke to tarunt him with his conditioii, to torture and irritate 
him. This man had, moreover, acted personally against Gustatus; he 
had treated him with the most outrageous insolence, had threatened 
him with that captivity in which he now himself langijished, fearful of 
his future freedom, perhaps even of his life. But the heart of the 
youth was too noble to beat with joy^ as he, for the first time, entered 
the cell of this man in the cat)acity of his judge; he who, nov; stripped 
of all earthly grandeur, his countenance pale, and clad in ragged clothes, 
raised himself confusedly and slowly in his rattling chairfs. JHis counter 
nance still reminded him of that of an unhappy and beloved being; he 
could scarcely restrain his tears, as, after the conclusion of the examina- 
tion, the prisoner said — “ Herr Lanbek, there is an unfortunate, inno- 
cent girl, whom we both know. When my house was sealed up, the 
rude men thrust her into the streets: she was a Jewess, and deserved 
no compassion. I had not a penny remaining with which to prolong 
her life; I know not where^she is. Should you hear anything of her — 
she possesses nothing except the clothes sherwore wlien she was driven 
from that door — give her, for mercy’s sake, some charity.” 

The young man allowed his tears to flow, as he descended the hill 
from Hohen Neufien. He heard, however, afterwards, that the Jew 
had deceived him ; that there had been found in liis house more than 
five hundred thousand florins, in gold and jewels; and that neai^ a 
hundred thousand more were deposited in sure hands at Frankfort; 
and Gustav us could easily See that he merely wished to affect him by 
such representations of poverty; still he could not get rid of the thought, 
that Leah must be deserted and unhappy, and this idea became only the 
more painful, as, in spite of all his inquiries, he could obtain no trace 
of her. 

The spring, summer, and autumn had passed by, and still the process 
conthiued. Transactions were exposed at which the coldest judges were 
horrified ; and though young Lanbek represented that there were four, 
other men at least equally guilty with Suss, yet it seemed as if they 
wished to proceed seriously only against him, because the general dis- 
like pointed to him as the most criminal. 

It was a cloudy evening in October. The old cqft^uli had been tra- 
velling for some days, and his son worked in the library at a new exa- 
mination, when his younger sister, now the happy bridfe of Captain 
Beelzingen, came in to him in a graver mood than usual. She spoke at 
first with indifference, then appeared to repress her tears with difficulty, 
and at length they stood in her mild eyes, as she asked whether he wonid 
jEiot bo angry if*she brought in one who was well known to Sim? dSe 
looked at her in surprise, and, before he was able to reply, Kathcben 
leB tiiO apartment, weeping, and quickly returned with a veiled female. 
Before the dim light could properly show the outlines of the form/be- 
fore the veil had been Uirown off, his secret feelings told him who#irho 
before Mm. Colouring, he rose up, but the unhappy girl 
' jieady fiung herself down before him, cast aside her veil, and it was 
' Laan who now raised her once loved eyes, full of melanchofyi e»- 
him; clasping her pale, thin hBisjfts togetherf |Khd 
^^lyfelcmng theffi impl(Mng!y towi^s him. Mercy I” cried sheU-*;*^ Obly 
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doi nU hi him die! Itiis said that he must die^^hts onl)^ hope now 
wi^ you. Where shall I find words to soften your gOneiJOUS 
What language can I use to speak to one who once understood 
im%o well?” Tears allowed her to say no more, and Kathchen like- 
wise wept bitterly. ^ 

-Full oF grief and astonishment, Gnstavus took her-eold hands* find 
raised h^. He gazed at her — hcnv her look distressed him J Her cheeks 
were pale, and had fallen in; her eyes were sunk in her head; and her 
mouth, which 6nce seeefted to have been formed only for smiles, now 
showed that its former sweet expression had been long unknown to it 
The black hair, which fell around her forehead, and the pallor of her 
.countenance, completed the ghastliness of her appearance. 

‘‘Leah! unfortunate Leah I” exclaimed tJie young man. “WhytK) 
long have you concealed yourself, and deprived your friends of the con- 
solation of knowing where you were, or wh^her they could do anything 
for you ? ” ^ # 

“ Ah 1 it was not for tins that I entreated your kind sister to bring 
me here,” said she, smiling sadly. “ Why should it not be well with 
me? * I have long buried my hopes and my dreams. I have planted the 
rethembrance of them as flowers beside the grave, and I water these * 
flowers with my tears. No! you were always generous to the unfortu- 
natci only give me assurance that my brotlier shall not die. It is so ^ 
terrible to die, and what will his death avail this land?” 

. “ Leah,” answered the young man, embffrrassed, “ this has not as yet 
been talked of, and I think it may not. You should take comfort-— it 
may not come to this.” 

“It may; but his fate lies in your hands,” said she, in a low voice; 

“ he has told me so; I have spoken to him. If the letter no longer 
existed — that letter which can destroy him. Oh, Gustavus, keep him 
for years, for ever, in prison — what harm can he do when he lies^thus 
in chains? — only do not let him die. Gustavus, be generous — forget 
the letter, of which no one knows but you. You may save the life of a 
fellow-creature with the flame of a caudle.” 

“ Brother,” said Kathchen, approaching, while she took his hand, 

“ do this ; your conscience cannot be hurt by it, for it can never do any 
harni^ Burn the letter; it may have been lost.” 

The youth looked at the weeping girl. An extraordinary feeling 
Struggled within him ; he wavered for a moment, and Leah, who read 
this struggle in his countenance, seized his hand, pressed it madly to* 
her hekrti and then raised it to her lips. “ He willl” exclaimed she, in 
e(^taey. Oh, I knew this ! He is noble; he will not, like the others, 
roF^ge hlmseLf J^on the unfortunate, w^ho once offen^d him; he will 
OL^ let him diOi^mden with sins; he will let him live, and become uiriso 
good* How gracious art thou, O God ! who hast once again sent thiim 
this evil earth to one who blesses with the open iiand 
di^'Wites not the transgressor with the flaming sword of vengeancel^ 
Ko, no— 4t da not' possible!*^ said Lanbek, with profound 
^‘Leah, I could lay down my l^fe tP give you peace, but my honohr; 
my good iiame< — ^ It is not possible! You know about this letter; 
some persons hi^j:e already read it; and to-morrow I must lay it birfore 
.them. Kaihch^h^ speak, I entreat you— can I, daiu I, do - 
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’KEtliElieR wepi, and a alight movement of her head appeared to in- 
dioale that it tdso seemed impossible to her. Leah had listened with a 
fixed look ^ the crimson of grief overspread her pale cheeks; she leant 
forward, as if she could not rightly comprehend the terrible denial; she 
looked, as Gustavus appealed to his sister, with an expression full of 
sorrowful oonMenoe at the latter, and stretched oi^t her hand spasmo- 
as a drowning person stretches his towards the frail twig on the 
vain. f 

Then he must die,” said she, in a voice almost inaudible, after a 
pause; “and you — it is you who break his staff 1 B'or this I lived, and 
loved. . Life is a strange problem 1 Could I have thought of this while 
yet a sportive child ? Could I have thought We should perish thus ?” 

“Poor, unfortunate girll” said Kathchen, folding her in her arms, 

“ he cannot do otherwise. I see this now myself ; but if it can console 
you, come to me as often as you like, you shall meet with sincere sym* 
pathy ^ 

“ Leah,” interrupted her brother, “ can we do anything for you ? You 
were accustomed to affluence. The wealth possessed by your brother 
elsewhere than in this country can and will be saved for you; you have 
the nearest claim to it, and I will do my best in this case.” 

“ Kind Gustavus,” she said, while she forced herself to smile, “ let us 
leave that alone; people say tliat he amassed his riches from the poor 
of this country, lie was wrong in this, and it were better that he had 
never seen this land; but if would be as wrong in me to make use of 
the gold which has occasioned his death. I will, however, take a shawl 
from yon, fair, dear girl, for it is now very cold. I hear you are a bride 
—may you then be happy I May these be the last tears which shall 
over hang upon your eyelids; but, if you must weep, may the unhappi- 
ness .which grieves your kind heart l)e for strangers only!” 

“ Leah,” said the young man, with a faltering voice, if I cannot let 
you go away thus; it is the deceitful tranquillity of despair which speaks 
in you. Visit my sisters; say where you reside. Leave me not in ill- 
will, Leah. God knows, I could not do otherwise I” 

I know this, Gustavus; and it was foolish of me to put you to this 
dangerous trial. Our misfortune is so terrible 1 — yet to purchase a little 
help at the expense of your honour and your peace^gei^ to purchase it 
too dearly, Farew^ell I I want little — perhaps I sballsoon want nothing 
more; but, should 1 be in need, 1 am not too proud to «ome to this 
iBriexid^the only one which my misfortunes have gained for me.” 

“ And do you forgive me ?” said Gustavus, with tears. 

I have nothing to forgive,” replied she, while she offered him her 
hand,..1vith greater composure than his sister could maintain.* “ Fare^ 
well, my friend ! I go to water my flowers. May the God of my fatherly 
make you as happy as your kind heart deserves I” She ceased, cast a 
look full of love upon him, and went away, accompanied by Kathchen^ ’ 

The young man looked after her full of emotion; it was to him as $ 
this hout* would, for ever influence his life, and he foresaw tliat he now 
beheM ihe unhappy Leah for the last time. 

1' V * \ ^ " CHAPTEB XV. ' . '.J ' 

It would weary our readers, to detain them with tfie defaife ojf jito. 
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process against the Jew SUss. The news spread then like a train of 
gunjbwder through every country, and is still i^lated here and there to 
this day, that on the 4th of February, 1738, the people of Wnrtemljerg 
baliged their Minister of Finance, bn account of his daring exadtlhns in 
thb affairs of liis office. They executed him on a hu^e iron galhOWS, 
within an iron cagew In the decree of the duke administrator, thfe m^h- 
tence rap thus — To him, a well*deserved punishment; to all, a terrible 
eirample.” Both the art with which this unhappy man mlsgoyehihd 
Wurtemberg, find his punishment, are equally striking and incbmbre- 
hensible, in an age when the commencement of civilisation and enlight- 
enment had long been passed, and when the blossoms of French liter^-^ 
ture, with irresistible powe^^ Enriched the cultivated portion of Europe. 

At that time, there ' might have been an attempt to call the people of 
Wurtemberg barbarians, had not a circumstance occurred which was 
often repeated by the men of the day, who, when they could not justify 
the deed, declared that a necessity appeared for it. The transgressor 
(so they said) should have died upon the gallows, not so much because bf 
his own evil deeds, as for the disgraceful actions and measures df 
mightier men. Relations, character, private promises, saved the others; 
the Jew — could and would no man save, and thus it was written, as the 
old Consul Lanbek expressed it, “ What the others consumed was at his 
cost.” Many years have gone by since then, and we know not whether 
the deplorable end of this man altogether pacified the minds of others. 
An edict of the duke administrator shows tliis scarcely to have been the 
case, for he was obliged to enact, ‘‘ That subjects should avoid nil ad- 
verse speeches and wrongous judgments upon their deceased lord, on 
pain of fine and punisiiment, and should hold him in proper and respect- 
ful estimation.” 

Old Lapbek performed this duty independently of the edict, for, as 
often as the i^me of Charles Alexander was mentioned, be raised his 
feap with a grave air, and exclaimed, “ May God keep him!” He suc- 
ceeded. his late patron, under the administration of Rodolph of Neustadt. 

It was related that his son never smiled again. Even his brother-in- 
law, Reclzingen, with his best stories, could never win from him a gay 
countenance. The year 1793 beheld him, a tall, thin, grey -haired man. 
Walking along t hgjt reets. supported by a staff. His face was grave and 
sad, but his eyes were mild and full of sympathy. He had never mar- 
ried, and th% saying went, that he had loved only once, and she He loved 
was an unfortunate girl, who met a voluntary death in the waters of the 
Keckar. Those who knew him asserted that he was usually rSserved 
ittid cold, yet very interesting in conversation, when certain metaphysi- 
cal inquines wer^ entered upon, with which studies he <jhiefly 
his old age. He died, lamented by those who knew him and hn mte, 
and wept by the poor and the unfortunate. My grandfather was wopt th 
aay of him, ** He was one of those who, if once made unhappy, can 
never more accustom themselves to happiness.” 
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Habd words have never taught wisdom, nor does truth require them,*^ 
Thus wrote the enlightened botanist of England, SirMames Edward 
Smithy in the year 1823 ; and if the force of his remark was then frankly 
owned, how much more readily will it be acknowledged at the present 
time. Hard words have been the banc of botanical science ; they hage 
re^tardcd its progress more than any other cause, and have turnc^d away 
nmny an ardent student from a department of knowledge, which one 
would think there was small cause to bury beneath a load of ambiguous 
and obnoxious technicalities. How pleasi^, Hien, to observe the daily- 
increasing facilities for the acquirement of tins dejightful branch of natu- 
ral history. The works now before ut., descriptive of our native vege- 
tation, do not, indeed, belong to the class of popular books, and are not 
intended for the general reader ; yet their lucid description, combined 
with great general accuracy, render them highly valimble to the student, 
and place botanical knowledge within the reach of all who are inclined 
to acquire it. The more simple and satisfactory the science is made, 
the more widely will its benefits be felt and acknowledged. 

The publication of “ Floras,” or systematic accounts of the indige- 
nous plants of particular countries, originated in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century; and, gradually increasing in numbers, they have risen 
to a most important rank in ihe botanical literature of the present time. 
No practical botanist can now lay his researches before the world in a 
more convenient form than that of a Flora. The uses of such a work are 
varions, but depend in a great measure on the object of the author, the 
plan of his book, and the extent and accuracy of his knowledge and ob- 
servation. When a Flora is simply a catalogue of the vegetable pro- 
ductions of a country, with indications of the frequency of occurrence of 
the various species and the habitats of the rarer ones, it is useful to the 
phytologist, in guiding him to the subjects of his study. Of more im- 
portance still is it to the geographical botanist, as exhibiting the extent 
and nature of the country’s vegetation in a series of ascertained facts, 
which, when considered in connection with the like information possessed 
of other countries, leads to a knowledge of those laws acsording to which 
the distribution of the vegetable covering of our fWbc is regulated — 
a kind of botanical knowledge which assumes a truly philosqnhical aspect, 
and which has many important bearings on the industrial arts of life. 
When a Flora supplies not merely a list of a country’s plants, but also 
contains accurate botanical characters and descriptions of the species 
enumerated, th^n it occupies a more extensive sphere of usefcilness 5 its 
assistance is accepted not only by the practical botanist and the botani- 
cal geogr'apher, but also by the student of descriptive botany, who is 
enabled by the systematic delineation of the species tp acquire a know- 


* The British Flora : compriBing the Phtenogamous oi^ Flowering Plants, and the 
Ferns, By Sir William Jackson Hooklr, K H., LL.D., &c. ; and Gborcb A, 
Walker Arnott, LL.D , Ac. Sixth edition. London: Longman. 1850* 

Manual of British Botany; containing the Flowering Plants and Ferns. By CaaRLES 
Cardalb Basinotor, M.A.| F.L.S., Ac, Second edition. London : Van Voorst, 1847. 
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of tSem, and thus lay the neoeasary foundation of a more extended 
aoquaintanoe with the science. When the plan of a Flora is atill more 
extensive, and embraces, likewise, a detail of the historical information 
connected with the plants, their medicinal properties, and economical 
uses, then the book commands even a more extensive audience, and, for 
its variety of information, will be more frequently consulted by those 
whoso li^es are not specially devoted to tile acquisition of that kind of 
knowledge which it is its purpose to inculcate. 

The importance of a desci iptive Flora of Great Britain and Ireland 
will thus, to a certain extent, be obvious ; and the history of this kind 
of literature shows how rapidly the taste for the study of our native 
botany has increased of late|years, and how quickly that feeling is pass** 
ing away which regards it as a useless and an idle pursuit. Its im- 
portant bearings on agriculture, on horticulture, on medicine, and its 
relation to other departments of science, are daily being more frankly 
acknowledged. , 

We have now before us <jhe two standard works on British botany t 
and different in many important points as these books are (as different as 
it h possible to conceive two books on the same subject to be), they ex- 
hibit very accurately the present position of l>otanical science in this 
country. Before proceeding to consider their respective merits, let us 
first take a hasty but comprehensive glance at the indigenous vegeta- 
tion of the Biitish Isles, in its geographical relations. 

Pew unaccustomed to observe attentively the gay medley of wild- 
fiowers that spring up around them, and adorn the meadows and the 
fields, can form any adequate idea of the order and harmony that exist 
in that portion of natuie’s wild domain, tho vegetable kingdom, 




Wheie all is formed 

With number, vv eight, and measure . . . and 

Lach lioldHaiank 

Impoitaiit in the plan of Him ^^ho framed 
'Ihis scale of beings, holds a rank, 'which lost 
Would break the chain, and lea^vc behind a gap 
Which nature’s self would ruo 


According to tJBTJatest estimate by Lindley, the Flora of our globe 
comprises hl^Je more than 80,000 species of flowering plants, although 
this undoubt^ly falls far short of the real number, considering the ex- 
tensivis tiucte of country in various parts of the world which have never 
yet been visited by botanical travellers. The number of flowering plants 
indigenottt to Britain and Ireland may be reckoned^ at about 1500 
species. 

As Humboldt beautifully remarks, The carpet of flowers and of 
verdure spread over the naked crust of our planet is unequally woyen I 
it is thicker where the sun rises high in the ever cloudless heavens, and 
thinner towards the p^|es, in the less happy climes where returning frosts 
often destroy the opening buds of spring, or the ripening fruits of autumn.^ 
Thus we see variety and grace of form, mixture of cploursi and 
iHy the perpetuajdy youthful ener^ and vigour of organic life, in- 
we approach the tropics;” though everj/wkart ‘^man i^ds 
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some plants to minister to bis support and lOnjoyment.” The ncbk 
family of Palms, the Princes of the Vegetable Kingdom, as tbe enthu- 
siastic Linnmus so aptly designated them, are peculiar to tropical regions, 
and in many parts form the prominent imposing feature of the landscape. 
Rising, in stately majesty, sometimes to the height of 1 80 feet, overtopping 
even the luxuriant arborescent vegetation, and fonping a forest above 
a forest,^' with their expansive^; fan-like foliage, waving in frejdom far 
above the stateliest trees, well may they be styled the “loftiest and noblest 
of all vegetable productions, that to which the prize of beauty has been 
assigned by the concurrent voice of nations in all ages ” Not less lovely^ 
if less magnificent, are those elegant productions of the tropical forest, 
the tree Ferns, which, though humbler in stjgtufe, seem to wear an aspect 
scarcely less noble : a tribe of plants whose comparative rarity, elegance, 
and delicacy of structure, have ever rendered them objects of interest to 
the traveller and the botanist. The arborescent vegetation of the 
tropics, while not less lofty than tliat of the temperate regions, is of the 
most gorgeous description, clothed with luxuriant folmge of the freshest 
hue, and richly festooned with magnificent blossoms of the most glow- 
ing colours. Beneath the waving boughs, a rich and verdant under- 
wood enjoys the moisture and shade of the forest, while the boughs 
themselves are decorated with a numerous assemblage of parasitic, 
epiphytic, and climbing plants, which draw their nourishment, some 
of them from the soil beneath, some of them from the trees to 
which they cling, and many from the moist atmosphere alone ; their 
roots, clasping the aged trunk or branch, only serve to anchor them 
in an aerial position, suited to their peculiar habits of grow^tlu The 
flowers of the epiphytic Orchidem often assume the most fantastic forms, 
mimicking the strangest and most familiar insects, and even, in some 
cases, betraying a likeness to birds and the faces of quadrupeds, wlule 
they sometimes diffuse a very peculiar and by no means pjeasant odour ; 
but often they emit a delicious fragrance, at once delicate and powerful, 
equalled by that of no other tribe in the entire range of the vegetable 
kingdom. In those regions, the grasses also assume an arborescent cha- 
racter, in the bamboo and other forms, wdiose hollow, jointed stems, in- 
dicating the accordance of their structure with more humble genera, 
often rise to the height of eighty or an hundred feet. lacustrine vege- 

tation corresponds in its character w hh the gigantic size and gorgeous 
appearance of the plants which clothe the dry land. The tropical lakes 
and rivers support a race of vegetables, exhibiting the most extraordinary 
beauty and structure ; and a magnificent example — the Victoria Retina 
■ -whose recent flowering in England has excited so much interest, is 
eousidered the most wonderful production of the vegetable kingdom 
hitherto discovered. 

In the tropics, vegetation assumes its highest development ; the pre^ 
senee of COkiatant heat, and, generally, of excessive moisture, favour the* 
growth e£ those species whose size and rapidity of evolution require such 
cooiditions* • But the case differs in our northeA land. With a mc^' 
temperature varying from 45 deg. to 61 deg. of Fahrenheit, the BritiA 
Isles produlQe hem of those gigantic fwms so conspicuous in the tropic 
landscape* T% tiree Ferns, which may well be sty^pd the 
fosterlings of natOfe, extend beybnd the northern tf^opfef aM 
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t&o Palms, whose noblest^ forms are also confined to the tropics, dtsap-* 
pear eatirelj in their humblest form on the southern shores of Europe.* 
If the vegetation of Britain, from a lower temperature, and other con- 
ditions affecting organic life, wants the luxuriance and gaiety which 
characterise theVegetation of more favoured climes, its interest and im- 
portance to mankind are not the less. Our primeval forests ate all but 
gone: civilisation has swept them away.® But the Oak, the Pine, and 
the graceful Birch remain to show that our indigenous arboreous vege- 
tation combines both beauty and utility. We have no arborescent 
grasses ; but the humble grasses, which we have in such abundance, are 
better adapted to our wants. They clothe our land in rich evergreen 
verdure, rendering it pleasing and refreshing to the eye. They feed 
our flocks, our cattle, and our horses. The cultivated varieties Of this 
highly useful tribe form, indeed, the chief sustenance of mankind through- 
out the temperate regions of the globe, where Banana and Plantain are 
unknown ; and as “ man cannot liv e on tasteless unmixed flour alone, 
BO neither can catfle, in general, be supported by mere grass, without 
the addition of various plants, in themselves too acrid, bitter, salt, or nar- 
cotic, to be eaten unmixed.” Such plants are abundantly supplied by 
the Ilanunculus tribe, and many other families, whose humble flowers 
begem our meadows and pastures, at once beautifying the earth and 
contributing their share to the support of animal life, and to the supply 
of human wants. Various and important are the economical and medi- 
cinal uses of many of our native plants ; but we cannot enter at present 
into detail. One feature in the British Flora is worthy of remark, 
namely, the almost exclufei\c occurrence of several of our native species 
of Heath on large tj*acts of country, more especially in the northern part 
of our island. The species which most commonly occurs in this manner, 
and gives to such tracts the name of Heaths, is the Erita or Calluna vuU 
garis^ Humljoldt points out the Heaths of Northern Europe, “ smiling 
in summer, with their purple blossoms rich in honey,” as agreeing in 
character with the salt Steppes of Asia, and the Llanos and Pampas of 
South America. The Orchids of our northern region have little of the 
magnificence of tropical species ; they seek not their homes on the forest 
boughs, but rise in humble beauty through the grass of the woods, and, 
notwithstanding their humility, exhibit, in their curious flowers, some 
highly interesting forms resembling the insect creation. Our Water 
Lilies want he gigantic size and rich colouring of those existing in 
the tropical waters. They spread out their beautiful but less expansive 
foliage on the placid lakes and gentle rivers of our land, and expand 
theii' scentless but lovely blossoms, of the purest white, or the richest 
yellow, sunshine and the middle of the day only, closing towards 
evening, when they recline on the surface of the water, or sink beneath 
it.” The composite plants, which form about one-tenth of the whole 
vegetation of the globe, while they assume a shrubby or even an arbo- 
rescent aspect in the genial clime of the tropics (where all vegetation 
has a tendency to those forms), decrease in stature and magnificence to- 
wards the north ; and the Coinpositm of Britain, although one of the tnost 
ornamental aS well as one of the commonest tribes, pai^e of that gene- 

* kuwUUs is the bnly European Palm* 
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ral humility of character common to our no|^hern Flora* Familiar 
examples of the Coioipositsa are found in the common Dandelion^ the 
Chrysan-themum, the Hawk weed, the Daisy, and in the Bonchus and 
Tragopogon, which open and close their blossoms at certain hours of 
the day and in certain states of the atmosphere ; thus afcting as horolo- 
gioal and meteorological flowers to guide the shepherd and the plough- 
bpy, whose constant intercourse with nature leads them to understand 
such simple monitors. The Leguminosse, also, although they do in j^Q>e 
cases assume the shrubby form with us, are generally composed of dwarf 
herbs, clothing our meadows and our mountain sides, instead of forming 
"ery forests as they do in the tropical regions. 

If we consider our indigenous Flora in relation to the vegetation of 
the European Continent, we find that it only feyms a fragment, as 
were, of that vegetation. The plants which adorn our islands are all of 
them, with insignificant exceptions, found also on Continental Europe ; 
hence the conclusion arrived at by Watson and other botanical geogifa- 
phers — and entertained by the authors of “*The British Flora'' — that 
the vegetable covering of our land has been originally derived in some 
way or other from the Continent. Balfour (“ Manual of Botany," § 1 166), 
in detailing the researches of Watson and Forbes, observes — 

** These islands cannot be considered as a centre of vegetation, but as having been 
colonised by successive vegetable migrations. , . . I’hey have been peopled by many 
colonies successively leaving the Continent of Europe, from the epoch of the middle 
tertiary formation up to our own. When a vast continent extended from the Modi* 
terranean regions to the British Islands, the plahts of the Asturias, and those of Ar- 
morica, peopled the south of England and Ireland. To this period succeeded the 
glacial epoch, during which the lands were iinmerged to a depth of about 1300 or 
1400 feet. This is the period of the migration of the arctic plants, which still inhabit 
the tops of the Scottish mountains. When these lands emerged anew, Ei^land was 
united to France, the tempenitui*e being such as it is at present. M this time, the 
great German floral invasion took place, absorbing, so to speak, all the rest, and leav- 
ing very ^ight remains of them. Thus, while the Asturian plants, those of the south, 
are reduced to a small number of species confined to the south-west of Ireland, the 
hardy vegetables of the north completed tlieir conquest. The colonisation being com- 
pleted, England became separated from the Continent.’* 

• 

MaiTtins thinks, that, “ while Europe has had the pfllTcipal part in the 
colonisation of the British islands, a great vegetable migrq^ion has also 
tajieii place from America ; and that the arctic plants, originating in 
Gree^and, have propagated themselves across Iceland, Feroe, and Sbet- 
la?%a, 'ks far as the mountains of Scotland. These mountains have, there- 
fpr^, dimmed theii; Flora partly from Norway and partly fi:om Greenland,: 
a qf double migration. ... In proportion, therefore, as we remove 
frjom the number of vegetables peculiar to that continent. dimi* 

at the same time, the proportion of the Greenland plants 
increj^s in Pearly the same ratio." Martins, who does not agree with 
th^ IwM byipothesis first alluded to, believes the colonisation of Ameri^;. 
can apfl European species to be due to the agency of the gulf streai^f 
wfiic^.te may have thrown Eriocaulon s^tangulare (b, 

not |£>und pn Continental Europe) on the shores of the Hebrides, 
carried s^eds to thns^mdy .shipres of Shetland, Feroe, andl^celand* Indeed 
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.rBmark^ ^ie Cosmos” (a faot weE known, to botanists), 
si;{t^ pekbmted gulf stream^ after, W wide , oimuji^ ow AtJaptie, 

easts an abundance of tropical seeds (M^fnosln m^mdemy QitUandim 
hmmj t>olkho8 urens) on the coasts of Ireland, of tbe Hebrides, and of 
■Norf»7. ' ' ^ , 

The British fipra^” and the ‘^ Manual of British Botany,” both rank 
as bool^„of the very highest authority #0n the subject oi which they 
treat; yet it is difficult to, say which will attain the auprcmaey. The 
authoi'S of botfe enjoy a reputation of the first class in the departments 
of botanical science to which they have devoted their Hires-— a reputa- 
tion. at once well-earned and universally acknowledged ; but the mind 
of each has been cast in a difiTerent mould. Although in pursuit of the 
samef object, they tread not the same path while perambulating the wild 
domains of nature ; and it is reasonable to expect a difference in the re- 
sults of their labours. In the author of the “ Manual,” we see the as- 
siduous, untiring naturalist searching for, scrutinising, and comparing 
every form of evely tribe in the vegetable kingdom ; but most assiduous, 
most untiring, when among those obscurer families that have baffled the 
^ill of former observers, or liave been left by them unstudied. Every 
plant is attentively compared with authentic specimens of tliis and other 
l|Etnds, every discriminative mark, how’ever minute, is noted, every Bri' 
tish and Continental author is consulted ; and when previously unobr 
Borved dififerences are detected, however minute they may be, if constant, 
i^y are carefully recorded, and often give rise to new specific names, 
or point out the existence, in this country, of obscure species, which the 
Bcrutinising eye of the German or the Swiss botanist has only been able 
to detect before. And the result is, that our author, carefully consult- 
ing tbe opinions of all other writers, but *Haking nature as a guide, and 
not 4f|^ding upon the authority of any name, however distinguished,” 
presets in tjie “ Manual” a most elaborate analysis of our native Flora, 
exhibiting, in searching description, not only all those so-called (although 
not universally acknowledged) species which depend on minute differ- 
ences of structure, and are generally recognised by British botanists; but 
illso the more obscure forms which many of the close-observing and in- 
genious botanists of Continental Europe have determined. No man, 
living or dead? ha s, examined and compared the British with the Euro- 
pean Flora witntnat care and attention which Babington has bestowed- 
upon them f and to him is due the credit of ascertaining the great bulk 
or those closely allied and problematical species, which are now #ett 
known to form so important and so interesting a portion of our native 
vegetation. 

. But tIKs is not the field of research in which the auJthors of the ‘^Bri- 
tish Flora” have been labouring, and although, in a few instan^si, .U 
Pritctical tendency thereto is shown, the general principle of founding 
ficp^cks on minute characters is entirely disclaimed. Engaged a^ ]^odk^t 
aUd Amott are in the study of the v^etation of all regions of tae gl^A^, ■ 
ti^cing the same species, it may be under different iu 

pede, and observing the remarkable ^fifects which various iijausesdijl^iure 
produce on sueb cosmopolitan plains, it is not wonderful ib$% 

^ indhied adopt the* convenient plan of <3K>mbifting 
held distinct by isome^ under one specific 
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facilitate gcnenUisfttion, by Itiyibg aside minor jfnd discordant facts* But 
hear their own defluHaen <Jf a species, in the following eictract, which, 
moreover, fi-om the tmture of the book, is almost the only paragraph ' 
available foi* illuStratihig the authors’ style ; — • 

^ What is a genus, or what is a species, is a point upon which scarcely t#o botan- 
ists are agreed at the present day. "jyith regard to the forme/, however much itm^y 
be necessary to subdivide in a system comprehending the known plants of ^e who^ 
World, so as to retain only a limited number of species i^ each gedps, the same does 
not apply to a local Flora; and it is there preferable to constitute sections or sub- 
genera, particularly vhen the limited characters are inconstant, difficult, or obscure. 
[The authors here strike at the very root of natural classification, in declaring genera, 
the most natural of all combinations of plants, divisible at convenience 1] A species 
cannot be so treated: it is formed, by our Maker, as essentfally distinct from all other 
species, as man is from the brute creation ; it can neither for convenience be united 
with others, nor bo split into several; but the difficulty is to ascertain what is such a 
primitive or natural species; and it is hero so great a differenpe of opinion exists. 
Some pronounce a species to be distinct if it presents h different habit Or appearance 
to the eye, particularly, if this he constant although often indefinable; others consider 
it a species, although exhibiting no difference of aspect, provided it can be defined, 
even although the differences are so minute that they can be detected only by the 
microscope; while a third party aje of opinion that the validity of a species may be 
tested by cultivation. The authors arc not inclined to believe that any one of these 
tests is sufficient. Of all the works of creation, we have a specific account only of man; 
but, as the others appear to he lornft>d on the same plan, there is a strong pi*esump- 
tiott infavour of tliose arguments which assimilate the species of plants to what wo 
know of the human race. W itli regard to mankind, it is universally acknowledged 
that there now exists so great divoi'sity betiicinau inhabitant of tlio torrid and an 
inhabitant of the frigid zone, and even of any one part of the globe and of another, 
that it can only be accounted for on the principle that each succeeding generatipu has 
a tendency to recede more and more, in general apiiearaiice, from tln^origiHw type; 
and, if ftppiy vegetable kingdom, we must at onco allow tliat, although 

cultivation may somolimes in a single year or two sa tisf acton ly show that two sup- 
posed species are the same, a thousand years’ cultivatiou cannot prove them dutincL 
The more wo cultivate a plant, or the more it is limited in its wild state to a parti- 
cular climate or place of gi*owth, tlie more pt rmanency is given to the peculiarities of 
what was originally derived from tlie same root, or even 8e<.*d vessql, of another ap- 
parently widely different form. Hence a rare, mountainous pBftfC%iay frequently be 
a mere alpine permanent state of some common lowland sjiecios, or a Swedish species 
the more northern race or state of a southeni one; and it is from fhis^use that we 
see in our gardens so many called species (as in the genus Achillea), which cannot 
now bt referred satisfactorily to any of the wild ones, although primarily derived from 
them. Knowing, then, this tendency of nature to give permanency to a^ariety of 
forms obtained from one primitive species, there appcais to be less violence done to 
her laws by combining too much, than by subdivision, unless where there is an ana*' 
tomical or physiological distinction. Linneeus took nearly all his specific character^ 
fiom coi^picaous ports, especially from the stem and foliage, and they were therefhro 
natural; but at the present day we are prone to select minute ones: of these somo' 
are of trifling value; while others, sufficient to constitute sub-genera, are Connected 
with the liahit of the plant, and should therefore not be neglected. Indeed tlie 
may em loh|^^arrii^ *^en what ore now called genera, or sub-genera, will alone hli 
oonMdiiwd opooies and another Luinmus bo requisite to roduge ohoon IhtH'' 
kh llm meantfhUc, We ham endeavoured to steer a middle course: the 
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in £p!rmer editions «re seldom reduced, unless where it wsr found that Uie 
.l^nu^eters were insufficient or variable; and as rarely has Unction been given to 
t)^O80 which have been split off from other species, by the too refined ingenuity of the 
iG^iman, Swiss, a^d modern ^Swedish botanists. If in one or two cases this ueomania 
has been yielded to, it has been more on account of the remonstrances of tho authors^ 
Mends, who had opportunities of examining the living plant, tbanfrofiian^ Conviction 
of either jthe necessity or utility of so doing.” * 

No one, save he who adopts the hypothesis of development advo- 
cated in the Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation,” would 
think of controverting the general^principle laid down in the first part 
of these remarks, namely, that a species must have been originally formed 
hy our Maker as such, and is ^^essentially distinct from all other species, 
as man is from the brute creation.” But, it is well remarked that the 
difficulty w, to ascertain what is such a primitive or natural species* This is 
the difficulty of difficulties in botanical science ; and hence the import- 
ance of careful ayention to descriptive botany. But how is the difficulty 
to be solved ? Not by any hypothesis, however bold, novel, or enticing. 
Not, certainly, by disregarding all but the most evident differences of struct 
ture, retrograding in our knowledge of descriptive botany, and bundling 
together, as one species, plants apparently allied in their forms, as the, 
authors of the “ Flora” seem to think. The more we do this, the farffier 
we recede from the prospect of ascertaining what is a spepica. This 
knowledge, if it even falls to the lot of human kind, must be the result 
of patient and persevering observation'" and research into the many 
varied forms exhibited by the vegetable creation, the influences whicn 
affect them, and the limits of their variation. Wo must watch attentively 
the development of species under the various circumstances in which they 
are placed ; tracing the effects of climate, soil, elevation, exposure to ot- 
mos^l^c influences, and a thousand other causes which disturb the 
descem of species in their pure and unvaried primitive forms. A minute 
and accurate knowledge of supposed species, and forms that seem of 
apbordinate value, is the essential groundwork of all such researcl^ $ 
for it is those obscure forms that are most likely to afford a clue to tho 
mystery, and they should on no account be disregarded. To work uut 
this, problem will, indeed, be a laborious task ; and it is one which de- 
mands the em^k^^^t of a peculiar class of minds — ^minds that qatt, 
with unbiassed judgment, dwell upon and investigate the minute things 
of creationf regardless of the spirit of contempt which, too often, in our 
time, is shed upon those who devote themselves to such labours. 

Hooker and Arnott consider that less violence is done to nature^s 
iaws by combining too much than by subdivision. Unnatural combina- 
tion checks inquiry into unascertained facts. The tendency of the 
speqiea-botanists” is the reverse of this. Their principle is good, hut 
only to a certain extent. The constant examination into minute facta 
and circumstances tends to overrate the value of small things, and is 
equally apt to raise a barrier in the way of advancing truth, . 

We are often asked, by beginners in the study of bota^^ wl^t 
t^xt-bppk fpr the description of British plants is the best? , The two 
wprl^ now before, us are both so excellent, that they ,ahno<|t ^oy a 
^^Qj^y in the but their comparative value to*. stu^nt 

-dafendfl ^tlrelv joU the tuetjiod he intends to purst^ m 
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of his minfl to patticulat blanches of the scienb^/ The fortncr editions 
of the ** Flora*’ were tnbre suited for the closet than the field ; while the 
Manual*’ has ever borne the character of a field book, and a most con- 
venient ohe it is : but the difference between the works in tliis respect 
no longer exists, since in the present edition of the former the contents 
are squeezed into convenient size for the pocket, although it is still a 
third largei; than the latter. * * • 

If the student desires a thorough knowledge of the structure of our Bri- 
tish plants, and of all those new, and, in many cases, unproved speOies 
recognised in the European Floras, then we place the Manual” in his 
hands, as the work which not only gives the best account of such plants, 
but whose clear, technical descriptions, devoid of all that vagueness which 
sometimes characterises botanical writings, are above all others calculated 
to elucidate obscure plants, as well as to communicate to the student 
habits of close and accurate observation, in obtaining a knowledge of 
our Native Flora. In the elucidation of the difficult and obscure tribes, 
such as the Hieracia, the Rubi, the Cariees,*thi8 work is invaluable — 
fot it is to these tribes that the author’s attention is continually directed, 
and his researches are the most thorough of any botanist who has hitherto 
appeared in this country. 

If, however, the student’s object is to gain a comprehensive rather than 
ia minutely^accurate knowledge of our native plants, we beckon him to 
the “ British Flora.” Here he will find a correct view of British, botany 
in the form most convenient Ar one who desires to prepare himself for 
studying the laws of geographical distribution, &c. The descriptions 
in the ” Flora,” though drawn up with care, are not exempt from a cer- 
tain vagueness at times — a defect which may probably be traced in the 
writings of all those who, not confining their attention to the botkny of 
a particular country or district, take a comprehensive glance at the en- 
tire vegetation of the globe. The brief historical notes appended to the 
Specific characters have always proved highly interesting, even to those 
npt" pursuing a course of botanical study ; but in the general compres- 
sion pf the present edition they have suffered. 

Wo think that the subject of the geographical distribution of plants, 
one of deep interest, might be advantageously treated at^reatcr length 
irt opr Floras. The author of the Manual” contcntsIWifiself with giving 
mere indications of the geographical distribution of the dants described, 
with stations only for the very rarest | but the authors t)f%e^‘ Flora” de- 
vote more space to the subject, giving often a number of stations for the 
rarer plants. Some interesting facts affecting geographical distribution re- 
main unrecorded, which, if not found elsewhere, might have bee» gleaned 
from the botanical periodicals of the last few years. The exclusion' of 
plants not strictly indigenous, although naturalised in this counti*y, is 
also a feature in the ** Flora” which does not tend to recommend it, and 
the slender reliance which the authors’ place on the discoveries of such 
men as Don and Drummond, will not tend to increase the popularity of 
the work Scottish botanists. We know that there exists a pre- 

^hdice against Don ; but that respect which is due to every scienti^ 0^ 
serv*cr, dalls upon us to consider his facts as true till they are 
false. With regaril to recently discovered species, whhse chat^i^ls 
"eblbnists fitoW ether iRnds hits prevented their introduction 
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^.^FIoTa,” we would obsefwe thrft it seems preferable taatecoaM a place to 
all such species where they have taken a permanent hold of British soil. 
No one ever thinks of questioning the right of species to a place in our 
Flora, where the colonisation has taken place at an ^arly period ; but in 
recent cases, where the process has been closely obseiwcd under the very 
eye of science, this^is thought a sufficient reason for discarding them. 
We hope, however, that the day when all such naturalised species will 
be treated with due regard is not far distant, and when they shall as- 
sume their true rank in botanical works ; for theirs is a peculiar history, 
and careful observation of them cannot fait to throw much the 

laws of geographical distribution. The natural system of clKWcation 
is adopted in both works ; and a synopsis is given of the Litinsehn sys- 
tem, for the benefit of Linnnean students. The course is a wfoe one 
every facility should be provided for the successful study of 
ful science, till it become universally known — till it be taugWin 
school, and in every family. ^ 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 

There are few subjects on which the citoVs committed are more serious, 
more current, and more pertinaciously retained and repeated, than that 
of capital punishments. Painfully obvious as that subject is, and fre- 
quently as it is enforced upon public attention, by the execution of cri- 
minals, the fallacies by which the system is supported are so far from 
being exploded, that an opinion was hazarded in the leading article of 
the ‘‘ Times’** newspaper, no longer ago than the 28th of August last, 
that, if every parish in which an execution takes place could be fairly 
polled, the judgment of the majority would acquiesce in the sentence of 
the law. Our conviction is that this is altogether a mistake; still, while 
the sanguinary system which now prevails is sanctioned by the approval 
of 80 many even of the wifte and the good, we feel it our duty to deve- 
lop our views nespecting it, and, at the same time, to give to the argu- 
ments of our opponents a full and candid consideration. In doing so, 
we know tK^t we are not presenting to our readers an entertaining sub- 
ject, nor do we propose to treat if in an amusing style; we can, there- 
fore, only hope that its deej) and momentous interest will claim for these 
few pag^s an attentive perusal. 

Has a Christian executive government the rightful power to punish ? 
what is the design of such punishment 1 and what, if any, are the neces- 
sary limitations of their power? These are the questions which we |>fP7; 
pose to discuss. The right, then, of removing from society an injxmow 
member, of hindering or deterring him from further mischief, and, if it 
may be, of making his case exemplapr to such as may be similarly dis- 
|K>aed, is not so much an abstract principle as a corollary, from the vefy 
institution of society, from the existence of social rights and social duties, 
ihromthe posseision of property or of any individual claim, arid from' the 
natural nght of self-defence. It must be obvious to all that the exercise 
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of this natural right by each individual would lead to infinite irregularity 
and injustice, inasmuch as the aggrieved party would almost invariably 
exaggerate the evil lie had sustained, •wliile the aggrei^sor would as uni- 
formly depreciate it. Hence would result a system o^ lawless vindic- 
tiveness — the wild justice of revenge. Individuals, therefore, without 
surrendering this natural right, transfer it to a cotistituted authority, 
which is supposed to be impartial, and to proceed on principles of general 
equity. In these propositions, we presume, are involved the seminhl 
principles of all jurisprudence. * 

The next proposition is, That the adjudications of this executive body 
have a primary, and almost a sole reference to .the welfare of the com- 
munity, and not to the welfare of the individual; in other words, that 
the function of the magistrate is not to execute m absolute and strictly 
reiributiVe justice, but to put a stoji to social mischief, and, as far as pos- 
sible, to prevent its recurrence. This will be made clear by the follow- 
ing considerations: — First, it does not lie within the capacity of the 
human mind to cstiniato the precise amount T)f guilt in the case of any 
given crime. For this, it would be necessary to be fully acquainted with 
the constitutional temperament of the ofiender — with his moral history 
— the advantages or disadvantages of his training — and the force of the 
temptation in each specific instance. To this omniscience alone is com- 
petent, and, consc(iuciitly, retributive justice is the function of none but 
the Universal Judge. 

Jurisinmdcnce, therefore, ^itli all the solidity of its fundaniental 
principles, must ever be a system of compromise and conjecture. 
The identity of the offender can rarely be demonstratively shewn; 
and when it can, the amount of his ill -desert can never be accurately 
estimated. All that jurisprudence can effect is, to consult for the 
prevention of crime, the removal of the criminal from op])ortunities 
of repeating liis injuries, and the deterring of others fKnn the com- 
mission of siyiilar offences. Secondly, That the administration of re- 
tributive justice is not the function of tbc civil magistrate, is further 
evident from the consi<leration, that the clearest principles of abstract 
morality are necessarily inajiplicable to jurisprudence. For example, it 
is plain that the strength of the temptation to crime is a consideration that 
greatly mitigates the turpitude of the offence. A statoof ^arvation almost 
excuses a larceny, and a paroxysm of anger, especially under great and just 
provocation, reduces, in the eye of the law, even homicide itfelf to a com- 
i>aratively venial offence. Yet, in our criminal jurisprudence, we are 
compelJed to act upon a principle very like the opposite of this. A con- 
fidential servant is under stronger temptations to theft and foijgery than 
a styaugCT — a letter-carrier than the pickpocket who may pass him in 
the street. So, too, exposed property, as sheep and horses, present a 
strpnger temptation than such as is in safer keeping. This the law re- 
cognises, but not so as to mitigate tbe punishment on the ground of the 
strength of the temptation, but, on the contrary, to increase the penalty 
on that very account. This is alike wise and necessary ; but it furnishes 
another proof that there is no relation between right jurisprudence and 
strict retributive justice, 

We now proceed to apply tliese general principles te the subject of 
capital punishments, adding some other considerations which pertain ex- 
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clusively to this branch of our criminal jurisprudence: and, as the pitnish- 
ihent of death is now hapjjily confined to the crime of murder, we will 
limit our argument accordingly. 

When Draco was asked why he had adjudged tlie punishment of death 
to minor offences, he answered, that the smallest of them deserved death 
and that lie had no*severer punishment for the largest. Of late years 
tlpe British statute-book has been cleai*ed of those enactments which ren’- 
dored it so anajagous to the code of the Athenian legislator; but, in the 
system of capital punishment for murder, the rctrilnitive theory still con- 
tinues in force. The disposal of human life being a manifest interference 
with the divine prerogative, it is not surprising that a Christian legisla- 
ture should seek to justity it by an aj)peal to Scrij)turc. With reference 
to the infliction of capital punishment for murder, the text which is solely 
and universally cited is, the divine declaration to Noah, Whoso shed- 
deth man’s blood by man siiall his blood be shed.” But, in considering 
the application of .this passage, we should bear in mind, first, that, eveiV 
supposing it to ])e an injunction, since it affects not the divine adminis- 
tration, but only human jurisdiction, the same law is not necessarily ap- 
plicable to a population of eight souls and to a world of a thousand 
millions; secondly, that, if this supposed injunction is binding upon us, 
the other portions of this address are no less so — sncli, for example, as 
the following, But flesli, with the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, 
shall ye not eat.” But, tliirdly, it is unnecessary to interpret the passage 
an injunction at all: it may proj>erly be r<:‘gar(lcd as an instructive de- 
claration, that deeds of violence will, in the natural course of things, be 
followed by a violent retaliation — a truth which the whole history of the 
world corroborates. In tliis*view of the passage, the language of the 
Saviour, addressed to Peter, may bo regarded as parallel, “ Put up again 
thy sword into its place, for all they that take the sword shall perish 
with the swofd ” 

But it is further argued that capital punishments were unquestionably 
ordained under the Jewish dispensation, and that this fact is conclusive 
against the abstract objectifui to tlien) on wliicli we intend to insist. 

Against tins wc submit the following considerations. First, That if 
this arguinent.prove.s anything, it proves too inueh, inasmuch as under 
that dispensatiem Hie puiiishmoiit of death was inflicted for offouc^ 
which would now, in the judgment of the most rigi<l, be amply expiated 
by a month’f inf^risonmeut. 

Secondly, That the political system, to wliich our o]q)onents apix'nl, 
was a theocracy — a system under which the Divine Being directly super- 
intended 4ind interfered with the secular regulation of his people. It will 
be obvious to every reader, that wc sliouhl only weaken our argument 
by any illustration of the distinction which is interposed like an impass- 
able chasm between the two cases. ♦ 

The third suggestion we shall offer applies alike to the divine address 
to Noah and to what may be called the criminal juris] uudcncc of the 
tfewish dispcnsiition. To this, and all future ages of the worlds the New 
Testament is the guide of life. It is true that some of the precepts of 
non-resistance to injury, delivered by the Great Teacher, have been 
and wafped from their origiuid reference to Christians as such, 
their relation to the method by which a kingdom not of this 
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world was destined to be established in its midst, «ind ultimately to pervade 
it, and have been distorted into an unnatural application to the conduct of 
secular life, and to the duties of Christians as citizens and subjects. But, 
without falling into.>this error, it may safely be affirmed ,that the system 
of retributive justice, an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, is alto- 
gether repudiated by the Founder of the Christian religion— that mercy 
IS the twice blessed attribute <3f that benign and gracious syst^n— and 
that human life, especially, is, under its auspices, fenced round with 
sacred and inviolable barrier. The ancient dispensation Was adapted to 
the infancy of mankind; hence it was in principle dogmatic, and, ])rac- 
tioally, if we may with reverence use tlie expression, it was arbitrary. 
The principles of the Christian dispensation are, on the contrary, dis- 
tinctly enunciated, and one of its highest distinctions is, that it pays re- 
spect to the reason of mankind. 

/^here is another respect in which an appeal to a past dispensation, by 
A^roving too much, defeats the cause it is designeil to serve. For, under 
that dispensation, not only was all culpabl^ homicide ]>unishcd with 
death, but even the accidental destruction of human life involved the 
same penalty, unless the unfortunate author of the deed could escape 
from the avenger of bloo<l, by taking sanctuary in one of the cities of 
refuge. Nothing can he more hostile to such a system as this, than the 
principles of the British criminal law. Its category of justifiable homi- 
cide is by no means a small one ; while the i)er]>etrati()n of homicide by 
culpable negligence, in siiddcA anger, in duel, and other niodes' of j)er- 
sonal conflict, is only visited with secondary punishment, under the miti- 
gated designation of maushuiglitcr. Ibitil the homicide of the duellist 
and the pugilist is regarded and ])unished as murder, it is worse than 
futile to appeal to the language of aneh nt Scripture, wliicli permits of 
no exception, but, if understood as a divine command, and of perpetual 
obligation, constitutes all homicide an (dlcncc which can only be ex- 
piated by blood. 

But we will leave the religious aspect of this (piestion, and invite at- 
tention to its moral and social bearings ; and the first argument we will 
adduce against caintal punisbments is, that it is absurd in principle for 
a fallible tribunal to pass an irrevocable decree. It is but very rarely 
that the crime of murder is committed before innoceiif witnesses, and 
consequently the guilty j)arty can only be ascertoined by his. own con- 
fession ; otherwise', an ajqnuLximation only to that result ca:itbo obtained 
by evidence of an indirect and circumstantial kind. Hence arises a fear- 
ful liability to mistake, owing to the fallibility alike of witnesses, jurors, 
*Aid judge. In many cases, the witnesses are under the strongest mo- 
tives to perjury, •and, even where this is not the case, the darkness of 
night, the disguise and probable silence of the murderer, tJie frequent 
similarity of individuals, both in ])erson and carriage, and the infinite 
diversity of accidents which make up circumstantial evidence, alid which 
may frequently concentrate upon an innocent ])erson, combine to present 
a frightful liability to error. The result of all this, in the not unfre- 
quent execution of inuocenfc persons, not only forms a subject so painful 
that the mind shrinks with liorror from its contemplation, but is preg- 
nant with various and collateral mischief. It throws discredit upon the 
law itself, and destroys all confideucc in its administration. It alihe 
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discoiurages prosecutors, witnesses, and jurors, from the prosecution of 
tlieir duty, and plunges innocent men, with an almost wanton reckless- 
ness, amidst the possibilities of an awful and irrevocable destiny. It was 
publicly stated, ^a sliort time ago, by Sir Fitzroy Kelly, who, though a 
candid, is still a decided, opponent of the views we are advocating, that, 
in his ex j)erience at* the bar, no fewer than twenty persons had been exe- 
cuted whose innocence of the crime for w^iich they suffered was conclu- 
sfvcly CKtablished when it was too late. In aggravation of this fact, it 
is j)ainful to sitrmise that a much larger number may have perished on 
tlie scalTold during our own times, whose memory has never been vindi- 
calod hv tlie disco; cry of the guilty party, in whose place they suffered. 
We have in our recollection nn instance, which wc liave every reason to 
believe is a case in point. Within the last four or five years, a commer- 
cial traveller was executed at- Taunton, for the murder of a gentleman, 
Aviio was sleeping in the same hotel. The convicted man had previously 
boruo an ineproaehable (iluiriieter, and tlic evidence on which he was 
coudomned was of a very i\idir('et and doubtful kind. The unhappy man 
prepared himself for dealli with the most becoming humility and peni- 
tcnce, fully acknowledging Ins sinfulness and ill-desert, but most so- 
lemnly dicnying to liis last breath the slightest privity to the crime for 
wliicli ho sufTered. We luive'lx'on informed by a very intelligent gentle- 
man, who was also travelling on business, that formally weeks he heard 
this case daily discussed by many who ha<l kn(»wn the prisoner, and who 
had most minutel}' uc^juainted theinselvo.^i, on the spot, with all the cir- 
cum.stanc<*s. Ho states, that, tliongh lie has heard hundreds of intelli- 
gent nnm state their opinions, not a iloubt was over expressed of the in- 
nocence of tin' convid, and“of thatfact%o ourselves have never had tlio 
shadow of a misgiving. 

This, we say, is not only a crime but an error ; it is not only wicked, 
but absurd; iaasmueb as there is no imaginable ]>r(>portion between the 
perilous functions ;vhieh the administrators of the law undertake, and 
the degree of sagacity and knowdedge essential to their right perform- 
ance. In the absence of the.so (qualifications — (qualifications which lie 
without th(i limits of the faculties of man — oiir highest criminal juris- 
prudence is a m<n*e lottery of death. Wc have said that legal qiunish- 
ment has rcferg;icCf not to the criminal himself, but to the interests of 
the community by whom tlie law is made and for whom it is adminis- 
tered. it otherwise, the jmnishmeiit of death would bear a charac- 

ter of unmingled vindictiveness. To e.scaqie this charge, it is pretended 
that cajiital qmnishments arc q^crqietnated from a consideration of their 
salutai^ influence on society at large. We Iiclieve, and shall endeavour 
to show, that in this point of view, also, the system iii, at all points and 
utterly, indefensible. For, in the first qdace, one grand q)urpose of the ad- 
ministration of law is the reqiaration of injuries sustiiincd. How is this 
effected by the execution of a murderer? Were he suffered to live, the 
compulsory labour of liis life might afford some compensation to sur- 
vivors for the injuries inflicted by his crime. The death of the criminal 
is no compensation to the family; and, if the vengeance of the law afford 
them any gratification, it gratifies only a class of feelings, which are none 
the less vicious^ because unhappily tliey are almost universal. 

But it is still more important to consider the main argument of the 
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advocates of capital punishment, namely, that* the terror of the penalty 
operates to prevent the repetition of the crime. We are thoroughly con* 
vinced that this position is falsified by the aggregate experience of the 
civilised world. Excessive severity of punishment has ever been the re^ 
sort of cruel and arbitrary men. It i)revails universally in those de- 
spotic states, whose governing principle is to uphold their sway by strik- 
ing terror into the minds of their subjects. Yet all cxperiei^e ):)roves 
that the greatest severity is iiieftectual. In those countries remarkallle 
for the lenity of their laws, the inhabitants are as much affected by slight 
penalties as thoae in other countries are by severer punishments. Montes- 
quieu remarks — “ liobberies on the highways were grown common in 
some countries. In order to remedy this evil, they invented the punish- 
ment of breaking on tlic wheel, the terror of wliicli put a stop for awhile 
to this mischievous practice. But soon after, robberies on the highways 
became as common as ever.” Indeed, the same principle is laid down in 
our own statute-book, and in a part of it where even the keenest inquirer 
would think it scarcely worth while to seek it ; for, in the statute of Ist 
Mary, cap i., we read — “ That the state of every king consists more assur- 
edly in the love of the subject towards their prince than in the dread of 
laws made with rigorous pains, and that laws made for the })rescrvation 
of the commonwealth, without great jHuialties, are more often obeyed and 
kept than laws made with extreme pmiishments.” This principle is cor- 
roborated by the unerring testimony of history. It has been truly ob- 
seiwed,* that frequency of executions in any country is generally fol- 
lowed by a proi)ortionate increase of crimes of violence and blood. When 
the legislature lightly estimates human life, the people are apt to under- 
value it. Laws of a vindictive character consecrate, as it were, the 
^ principle of revenge ; and we cahnot wonder tliat the more ignorant por- 
tion of the people emulate the example of the law, by the wanton or re- 
vengeful shedding of human blood. Laws of a mild (Jiaracter teach 
mildness to the people. Under such laws, the popular mind has not that 
practical education to deeds of violence which cruel examples produce, 
ilevolutions arc always must bloody in countries whose laws have most 
fiuniliarised the people with spectacles of vengeance, and in every state 
the scaffold draws its victims from the brutalised crowds that surround it. 

This is so natural a result, that it might well In^ve j^en anticipated. 
Even the most degraded of mankind have a natural and instinctive re- 
spect for the sanctity of human life. This, liowever, lik# every other 
good principle, may 1)C deadened by habitual violation. The most hu- 
mane members of the medical profession become, as the creatures of 
habit, insensible to the horror of the most fearful surgical operations; 
and it is hardly to be exj)ected that those whose moral feeling are never 
cultivated at all, should frequently view the violent extinction of human 
life upon the scaifold, without coming to a habit of mind in which the 
guilt of murder and suicide is outweighed by considerations of gain, re- 
venge, and despair. A Christian minister, now no more, informed the 
writer that he had atten<lcd upwards of sixty criminals in their last mo- 
meuts at the gallows, and that he had learned from all tliese men, with 
cmly one or two exceptions, that tJiey had frequently witnessed cxecuti^^ns 


‘♦Morning Herald,” 1835. 
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thmiielv^. “ The punishment of death,” says the Marquis Beccaria, “ is 
pernicious to society from the example of barbarity it affords. If the 
passions or the practice of war have taught men to shed the blood of 
their fellow-creivtures, the laws, whiob are intended to moderate the fero- 
city of mankind, should not increase it by examples of barbarity, the 
more horrible, as this punishment is usually attended with formal 
pagcanti^. Is it not absurd, that the hiwsivhich detest and punish 
Iidmicido, should, in order to prevent murder, publicly commit it thcra^ 
selves?” ' * 

Our argument receives further corroboration from the criminal sta- 
tistics of those countries where the punishment of death has been abo- 
lished. In Belgium, for example, during the live years ending with 1804, 
235 criminals were executed for various crimes, and 150 persons were 
convicted of murder • while, under the more humane system, which ob- 
tained during the four years wbicli ended with 1834 — a period, let it be 
recollected, immediately succeeding the Belgian Revolution of 1830, - 
during which the aclministration of justice had been considerably relaxed 
— not one execution took place, and the accusations of murder only 
amounted to 41, out of which the number of convictions are not men- 
tioned in the returns now lying before us. 

From these facts, then, we deduce the following conclusions: First, 
Tliat the amount of capital crimes increases with the amount of capital 
punishments. Second, That the sanguinary system increases the tempta- 
tion to crime by increasing the reluctance f»f the humane to prosecute, of 
witnesses to give conclusive evidence, of jurors to convict, and of judges 
to affirm the sentence of the law. And, thirdly. That where death 
punishments have been abolisbed crime has rapidly decreased. 

That the faith of the legislature in the efficiency, and even in the pro- 
priety, of capital punishments, has ever been feeble and wavering, is 
shown by twoi constitutional provisions; and wbicli is the more mis- 
chievous of the two, it would be difficult to determine. The one is the 
discretionary power permitted to judges, and the otJier the prerogative 
of pardon vested in the crown. The first of these, in proportion as it m 
exercised, obviously neutralises the advantages of tlie trial by jury. 
Under this arrangement, nothing is left to the jury but to decide upon 
the prisoner’s gt^t or innocence, while his life and liberty, and the inte-> 
rests of the public, in so far as they are involved in his punishment, lie 
at the caprica>of an iiTcsponsiblc individual. Who can tell how much 
the fate of many a man depends upon a twinge of the gout, or a fit of 
the spleen, in the judge? how much upon his natural humanity or seve- 
rity of disposition ? 

Every ifesize furnishes proof of the folly of this system. The case of 
the Birds, acquitted, under the direction of Mr Justice Talfourd, of the 
slow murder of their servant-gii;l, in Devonshire, will be fresh in the 
recollection of every reader; and two other recent cases, in which this 
power has been somewhat strangely exercised by Mr Baron Alderson, 
one of the most learned judges on the bench, have probably attracted 
the notice of many beside ourselves. The first occurred on a trial for 
murder at Durham, in which the jury found the prisoner guilty> but re- 
commended hin^ to tbo mercy of the Crown. The judge inquired, as 
usual, the grouij^ of the recommendation, and was informed, in reply, 
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that th€ jury were unanimously of opinion that no human trihunal has 
power to punish with death. His lordsliip intpiirecl if that was the only 
ground, and, being answered in the affirmative, he rejoined, “And a 
most absurd one it is,’* and immediately passed sentence,of death, which 
was executed accordingly. Still more recently, a person was tried be- 
fore the same learned judge for a gross personal assault upon her Ma- 
jesty; and, in passing sentence of transportation upon the pri^ftner, his 
lordship said, “ I shall not add, in your case, the disgraceful punishmci!t 
of whipping. The court lias some respect for yl>u, though you seem to 
have so little for yourself.” Had the prisoner been a half-starved artisan, 
who had shot a partridge, would his lordship have expressed the same 
respectful consideration ? 

Such language, again, as the prerogative of mercy in the hands of the 
sovereign, involves fallacies and follies which will not licar a moment’s 
examination. Mercy is the rightful prerogative of the Divine Being 
alone, and he alone is rightfully a sovereign. The ]>erson who, from the 
accident of birth, is placed upon the throne of a civilised and free coun- 
try, rightfully possesses no claim to sovereignty, and no functibn of 
mercy. The law by which he reigns is the sole s(»vereign, and that law 
should be so based in the principles of mercy, that there should be no 
necessity for the interference of individual humanity and caprice. Let 
that law recognise the inalicnahle claims of society, and the unchangeable 
dictates of humanity — let it so recognise the un]ifii)py case of the mis- 
guided aud the vicious, as to provide at once for their Iiarmlessness and 
their reformation, and not permit either a capricious toleration or an 
arbitrary intolerance, on the part of the fallible monarch and judges of 
the day, to interfere with its benign and wholesome operation. The 
power to pardon without a reason involves the power to punish Avitliout 
a cause. 

Both these systems arc the offspring of the noxious oifid monstrous 
fallacy of the divine right of kings, and, if they led to no other practical 
mischief, it would he enough that they encourage crime, hy adding a 
new element of uncertainty to the necessary fallibility of all human 
penal administration. The certainty of punishment is of more conse- 
quence than its severity. Offenders do not so much console thomselvOvS 
with the lenity of the sentence, as tliey flatter theinsclv^gS with the hope 
of escape with impunity. They arc not so apt to compare .what they 
gain by the crime, with what they may siifter from its punishment, as to 
encourage themselves with the chajice of impunity from concealment or 
flight, or from the capricious tenderness of a monarch or a judge. For 
.iicse reasons, a vigilant magistracy, an active police, a proper distribu- 
tion of force and intelligence, together with a suitable inter* st in the 
public at large in the discovery and apprehension of malefactors, and an 
undeviating impartiality in executing the laws, contribute far more to 
the repression of crimes than any violent exacerbations of punishment. 
Nothing but the exclusion of public opinion from its rightful influence 
in the legislature can account for the ])erpetuation, to this time, of so 
clumsy a method of patching up, hy discretionary power and preroga- 
tive, a barbarous and unchristian penal code. 

The heart-sickening scenes which arc witnessed at <^ur public execu- 
tions have induced some persons, who feel more correctly than they 
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think, to propose a very <sTiperficial remedy, in the privacy of capital in- 
flictions. It is surprising that the abettors of this proposal do not see 
that they virtually surrender the main object, by reference to which 
capital punishments can be justified at all. It is their supposed exem- 
plary effect upon spectators, in consideration of which they are suffered 
to continue; and every one at all acquainted with human nature must 
be awase how very slight would be the N^ffect of such punishments, if 
they were inflicted, or said to have been inflicted, >vithin the walls of 
a prison. 

“ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurt^m, 

Quani quae sunt oculis subjecta iidelibiis ” 

As it is, we question if the effect of executions outlives, in the majority 
of cases, the day on Mhich they occur; and the most notorious criminals 
soon fade from general recollection, and only live in the traditions of 
the jail. From this, we may conclude liow utterly iiiiimpreBsive the 
occurrence would be, if it were veiled from the observation of the public. 

We will not insist u]K)u an objection wliich would, we believe, be uni- 
versally made to such a system — that it is utterly repugnant to our 
national character and institutions — but rather point out two reasons 
which appear to us to justify that repugnance. Tlie first is, that doubts 
would continually He upon the mind of a large majority of the public, 
as to whether, in certain cases, the sentence of the law had really been 
executed; and it is needless to point out the tendency of such uncer- 
tainty to weaken those restraints, by which the more abandoned of man- 
kind are solely withheld fr(mi the commissi(.ii of crime. Were tliis the 
only objection to the system- of private executions, we much doubt if it 
could prevail in this country for five yeai's. Another objection to it, 
however, M^ould be, that the public Avould have no sufficient guarantee 
that the punislimeiit was not accompanied with circumstances which 
could neither be tolerated by humanity nor religion. Indeed, there is a 
popular feeling, whether well or ill founded, res})ecting all the function- 
aries who have to do with what is vulgarly called the finishing of tlio 
law,” which, we think, would be intensified to a very pernicious degree, 
were executions suffered to be conducted even with comparative privacy. 

But, far above^liesjB considerations, we are of opinion, that the advocacy 
of such a method would practically involve the abandonment of the 
•great princij^le for which we have been pleading, We repeat our con- 
viction, tliat the punishment of death, inflicted by any human tribunal, 
is an invasion alike of the rights of men and the ]>rcrogative of God — 
is a violation of the principles of the (^iristiau religion — an outrage on 
the feeling;s and the decencies of civilised society, and a certain means 
of perpetuating the very crimes Jt is designed to re]>ress. On these • 
grounds, we think that the (Christian world should admit of no compro- 
mise in this important matter, and that wise statesmen and humane and 
Christian men should give themselves no rest until the last vestige of 
the system is expunged from the statute-book, as an impiety, a barba* 
rism, and a folly. 
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While we write, numerous gay and happy parties arc .passing to, and 
returning from, the Scottish Highlands. Every facility in the shape of 
rail, the good old stagc-coach, the nimble steam-boat on lovely lake 
(whose glassy surface was unbroken, in days of yore, by the rude paddle- 
wheel, and whose pure, delicious atmosphere was tlien unalloyed by tfie 
impurities of smoke, except it might be a solifary curl* sent stealthily 
forth from some unfrequented gully, what time the clansman produced 
his ‘‘ mountain dew !”), is afforded to the tourists. They have guides,” 
too, in abundance: “ Anderson” or Black” will do tlie*part of cicerone 
to the entire satisfaction of the most fastidious. * 

Numerous motives contribute to entice so many to do what may be 
called the grand northern tour. How picturesque and sublime the 
scenery in its general features I and how inimitably, placid and sweet 
are many of the lakes, or lochs, as they are called, that lie cradled 
among the mountains ! We shall never forget the impression produced 
upon our minds when standing upon one of the peaks of the Grampian 
range. All around, and stretching far away, there spread before you a 
perfect sea of mountain-tops. The billow-likc heights diminished in 
distinctness and prominency as the circle widened, till they were lost in 
mei’C inequalities. As you cinni inscribed your gaze, and drew in your 
vision' upon objects nearer to^your stand-point, the rocky sea gathered 
itself up into waves, huge, high-crested, and far- stretching. At first, the 
more progiinent and bare parts of the eminences were visible; then your 
eye swept along the green mountain-sides; then you looked down into 
the peaceful and smiling valleys that nadiated from the base of the 
mountain on which you stood, each with its silvery stream fringed with 
a narrow border of deep green, with here and there a cultivated patch, 
and, in a shady-corner, a solitary shepherd’s cot, white as the driven 
snow. Scarce observed, the sheep spread themselves over the higlier 
regions of the mountain, picking incessantly the scanty herbage. On 
the richer parts of the valley, the cattle browsed, while the inmates of 
the cot moved about in solemn duty, or frolicked by the bonny burn, in 
obedience to the buoyant, happy spirit of youtli, an<i in unison with 
nature in these sequestered regions. From this elevated position, where 
neither the strife of tongues, nor the lowing of the cattle, hor the sharp 
music of the hurrying stream, nor the peculiar hum (made up of various 
sounds) of a Higliland valley, could reach your ears, you looked down 
upon an enchanted scene. You know that there is life and activity; but 
how the inmates* are occupied, the character of their intercourse, the 
nature of their enjoyments, you are left to conjecture, and imagination 
. is not long in busying herself. 

How pure and inv igorating the atmosphere ! It is life to the pent-up, 
benighted denizen of the manufacturing city, and the pale-faced, ema- , 

* The Clans of the Highlands of Scotland : being an Account of their Annals, 
Separately and Collectively, accompanied with Accurate Coloured Delineations of 
their Various Tartans. Edited by Thomas Smibert, Esq. ESinburgh: J. Hogg. 
1850. 
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dated student of law anfl literature. ' Many a tale k told of men, pre 
maturely old, who went tottering from their hcVxnes with but small hope 
;of permanent recovery, and who returned with the glow of health upon 
their cheek, and the freshness and vigour of manhood in their bones. 
Such an one was our friend Tomkins. The responsibility of a large busi- 
ness lay upon his ?ihouldors, once (jf herculean strength. It was too 
great Yor him; he reeled under it; his nerves became unstrung; he be- 
came a weak man — the shadow of wliat he had been. A word pitched 
on too high a key, a look of astonishment, the unexpected appearance 
of a friend, would make him tremble and shi'ink like a man with a guilty 
conscience. He. had nearly become a wreck, though one of the most 
moral of men. * In this state, he was conveyed to tJie Highlands. His 
utmost pedestrian feat was a mile. He took in> his abode in the house 
of a farmer; the kindness of the inmates made up for the limited and 
plain accommodation. Tomkins was content, and Tomkins grew happy 
in his Highland liome. He boated on the loch; lie fished witli great 
success; he wandered on the hills, and went with his host in searcli of 
I'iis scattered flock; and, in a few wxeks, Tomkins was a new man. He 
i^urned to the bosom of an affectionate and anxious family, grateful 
the restoration of health, and firmly resolved to take matters more ^ 
’^easily for the future. 

How numerous are the historical associations connected with the 
Scottish Highlands! Not a valley but has witnessed scenes full of 
tragic interest in tliolte dim ages w4cn th<f rivalry of clanship constantly 
appealed, alike on great and small pretence, to the broad-sword and the 
battle-axe. Not a gorge or mountain-pass \)iit echoes doleful notes of 
wo and wailing. Foemen Have often met foemen, where nought w^as 
seen save tlie rugged rocks besprinkled with the solitary mountain-pine 
above, and the peaceful copse wood around, and where nought w’as heard 
save the run]^;)liug of the leaping torrent sheer below; and bold deeds ' 
have been done, and clan.smen’s blood has mingled w^itli the blood of 
clansmen, and spirits, brave an^l fearless, have burst forth from mortal 
clay, and taken their departure to the land of glio.sts ou the wings of the 
boarse music that played incessantly, irrespective altogether of the death- 
blows that weiy dealt, ajid tlie deatli-nioans that were heard. Not a 
lake whose waters have not been dyed With the life-blood of the Gael, 
and whose margin is not dotted with aged tree, or green mound, or 
grey cairn, i% mark the spot where some debt of vengeance was paid, 
Where some fierce attack was successfully resisted, or wdiere some daunt- 
less chieftain fell. Nor is the jjicturc entirely dark, though it be deeply 
sh^ed: gpnerous deeds were done, eliivalrous acts wxre performed, and 
palriotisra, stern and pure, found a borne in tlm land of the Gael. Its 
valleys were never trod by the feet of the coiKiiicror: the Komau eagle 
Ueyer soared over the Grampians. The atmosphere of our much-loved 
Higldand.s is vocal with ancient song and story. They encircle the 
mountain -tops, they sweep the mountain-sides, they hover over the pure 
and placid lakes, they find a voice in the gorges and gullies, they mur- 
mur^lbfemselves forth in the streams. 

Scott was not the cause, but simply the occasion, of the 
‘ of f^hion, %nd intelligence, and taste to the Scottish Highlands, 
re was enough in themselves- — in their bracing atmosphere, in their 
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scenery, in their historic associations — to interest, to attract^ to irresis- 
tibly draw to their valleys and their lakes the invalid, the lover of na- 
ture, the antiquarian, and the patriot. Our great novelist and poet had 
but to point his pen towards the north, and multitude^ were prepared 
to tnm their faces in that direction. He had but to write the words 

scenery,” ^'historic association,”. <kc., and they were ready to go. and 
appreciate them; he had but to point the rod to the sky, and jthh elec- 
tric fluid discharged itself. Deeply indebted we nrc, notwithstandirlfe', 
to the author of “ The Lady of the Lake” and “ liob Itoy,” and other 
writers of less note, for directing attention to the sublime scenery of the 
western Highlands, and laying open to the lowland and, southern visiters 
the treasures of ancient Caledonia. 

Everything about the Highlander, as well as t>bout tlie HigljJands, is 
interesting — his history, his social condition, his language, his very cos- 
tume. Curiosity is awakened in regard to him; a strong desire is evinced 
to become better acquainted with him, both in his ancient and modern 
character — his past and his present condition. To tfirect properly this 
curiosity, and to gratify this desire, this splendid work on the Clans of 
Scotland was produced. There was, indeed, no lack of works on the sub- 
ject. Not to mention more, tliere was the ‘‘Essay,” by Skene; “The 
Highlands and Isles,” by Gregory; and “ The History of the Highlands,” 
by l)r Brown, Then there was the “ Vcstiariiim Scoticum, with Notes,” 
by John Sobieski Stuart. But, uotwithstaiidiiig the existence of these, 
and other works on the general subject, there vpiS abundant Toom for 
another — one that should manifest equal familiarity with the history and 
character of the Gael, that should display equal enthusiasm in the treat- 
ment of the subject, and that should furnish more accurate information . 
relative to the Tartans — the picturesque garb of the Scottish High- 
lander, Such a work is Smibert’s “ Clans of Scotland.” Speaking of 
its literature, it lias all the ancient lore, the wonderful ff^niliarity with 
Scottish heraldry, that characterise Skene’s “ Essay,” with far more of 
the popular element; it treats the subject in a more direct and syste- 
matic manner than the work of cither Gregory or Brown, and conse- 
quently throws a flood of connected light upon the origin and history of 
the Clans, not as a nation, but as Clans distinct from each other, of which 
the nation was composed. The beautiful set of lithographic plates of 
the “ Clan Tartans,” which the ivork contains, is, we should say, the most 
perfect that exists. It is now admitted, that the so-called original docur 
ment of tlie “ Vestiariuiu Se(>ticiim” is a forgery, and, consequently, its 
Clan Tartans have no more authority than what may be derived fronpi 
the knowledge or caprice of the Stuarts; and the work on 8eot|ish 
Tartans, manufactured in Cumnock during the progress of SmibeTt’s 
work through the press, smacks so much of haste, and a desire to catch 
a market when expectation had been created, that its authority, ojie 
might say, will be found to be mi. For an intelligent, genial, popular 
tory of the Gael, in their various septs or clans; ai\(l for an accurate^^ com- 
plete, and beautiful set of Clan Tartans, Sinibert’s work stands unrivalledlL 
And we know of no work that has a better claim to a place in ^ho 
brary of every Highland gentleman, whether he be still a dwellei' in tlie 
valleys of his fathers, or a sojourner in the sunny Soujh, or a|p exile 
the vast prairies of the New world. It is, indeed, a national work 
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flibottld find a place in all^ur ijnblic libraries. When a copy of the work: 
was jpresented to his Royal Highness, Prince Albert, on the recent anspi- 
0IOII8 visit of her Majesty and the Prince to Holy rood, it tiwspired that 
the attention of, her Majesty had been previously directed to it; and so 
delighted was the Prince of Wales with the elegance of the volume, that 
he was. observed to mrry it in his hand when her Majesty and the royal 
family d-eparted for Balmoral. * 

’^But it is now time that we should turn to the Clans of Scotland,” 
and, by a few Extracts, justify at ouce our opinion of the work, and illus- 
trate the cliaracter and social, .cjpndition of the Gael. There is much 
truth in the following i)asaageylnd it, at the very outset, inspires us with 
confidence in the autlior ; — 

** No doubt, the custom of depositing the annals of a clan with the seunachies (balds 
or genealogists), was of vast importance in early times, and of which one can now 
form only an imperfect notion; but yet it is a plan which must ever have been in^ 
secure, and the evidence derived from it cannot be held as very conclusive — especially 
as the parties were expected more to praise their particular chiefs and clans than to 
record thdr true deeds. It is necessary, then, to draw, as far as may be, on the 
colder page of authentic history, in telling the veritable story of each tribe. Wliat 
could one make out, in the shape of grave narrative, of the career of Fingal, his 
chiefs, and his compeers, from the fine but shadowy poems of Ossian? Real names 
may be gathered, but little more. In much the same light must we view the majority 
of the genealogical rf*co|ds left to us by the fanply sennachies of the chiefs of the 
^ael. The ‘ car-borne Irarocs * must come dow'ii to tlie position of parties mounted 
on, or drawn by, the galloways and shelties of the w est and north-w'est of Scotland. 
The nature of the country, its products, and its roads — even if the parallel lines of 
Gienroy were admitted as genuine pathways of man’s making— could never allow of 
t?ar-driving, any more than the breed of horses would allow' of grandeur in the execu- 
tion of that exercise. The power of the poet is not detracted from, however, but 
raised by this vi<fw of the case. Though we will not here open up the entire Ossianic 
question, it seems indubitable, that a poet of that name did exist, whose ftugmenta 
Maepherson collected more or less extensiy^cly, and used with more or less of con- 
tentiousness. But W'c need to believe no more in the close vei*acity of the Gaelic 
bard’s pictures than in those of Homer; and certainly it would be somewhat difficult 
to believe the accounts of the descents of the gods to the plains of llion, given by * the 
blind old man’ of Jicio.” 

The great %.nd primitive Celtic Race, which occupied the whole, or 
nearly the whole of Continental Europe in tlie very earliest ages of which 
ailky records remain, seems, beyond all question, to have likewise primarily 
peopled the entire British Islands. As we certainly cannot go beyond 
these Brifish Celts, they may fairly be called the insular almrtgines. 
R-qm the Rorqan account of the voyage of Hamilcar the Carthaginian, 
HI the fifth century before Christ, it appears that the oldest known name 
of the occupants of Britain was the Albiones^ and of those of Ireland the 
J^ibemi At this period, the entire inhabitants were almost unquestion^ 
ably pure Celts of one family. In the course of the next or three 
Oenturies, Jiowever, a series of important changes commenced. We find 
that in ^he time of Caesar a fresh race, called the Britarm, or Biritoiis/ 
posspited a larga proportion of the coast-lands of the island, from them 
naihed Britain permanently. At the same era, another people are first 
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alluded to as inhahitiug Ireland, to wit, the SGoUi^ oy Scots, destined ulti- 
mately to give a designation to all ITorth Bntynt Whence. these Britons 
and i^otfi came,j)r pf nihat stock they sprang, is a "point not quite sa- 
tisfactorily determiiled by old authors. Most of these have held that the 
fortner, at least, passed over from Belgium; though it has been disputed 
whether they were adventurers of the original and pure Celtic blood, 
or formed a branch, more or Iq^s mixed, of another great and primitive 
section of tlie human family, the Goths. The first conjectureris ‘most 
probably the correct one, and indeed almost certainly so,^a8 will appear 
afterwards. The Goths, who overran Europe from the shores of the 
Black and Caspian Seas, and became bet^^ known under the subsidiary 
denominations of the Teutonic and Scanj^fiAman nations^ took, indeed, in 
the end, a most important share in subverting the ancient Celtic popu- 
lation of Britain. The Celts were at no period an jlrdent colonising race; 
but very differently stood the case with the wandering Gothic hordes 
from the Asiatic borders, who, two or three centuries before Christ, were 
letl by their deified chief Odin through central Europe, and seized on 
all Scandinavia (Sweden, Denmark, and Norw'ay), founding the existing 
races of these countries. The w’hole of the north of Germany was occu- 
pied by branches from the same stem, there termed the Teutonic. Hol- 
land also fell under their sw’ay, avS is seen in the name of Teutsch (or 
Dutch), durably borne by its people. 

** The special annals of the Scottish Celts require now to be adverted to. It would 
appeal* that the Rmnans originally Itnmd tlio wliole of Scotland, north of the Forth 
and the Clyde, in the poHseseion of a people whom they called collectively the Cale.^ 
doniaiiH. This name, however, was but one framed (probably out of some tribe-desig* 
nation) by the invading visiters, the ])eople themselves taking always the collective 
appellation of AlhanicKf or, in short, the Albioiies; and there can be little doubt but 
that the Caledontaiis were the direct descendants of the pure Celtic race referred to 
in the voyage made by Ilamilcar five centuries before Clirist. Unvarying tradition, 
native manuscripts, and numberless local names, tend to establish this fact; and it re- 
ceives strong additional ooufirination from the circumstitnee of the term Albion or 
Albyn being specifically applied to the north of Scotland by its inhabitants for many 
subsequent centuries. lu the course of the occupation of the island by the Romans^ 
successive describers among them apply new names to the Caledonians, but these ap- 
pear to be merely local or sectional appellations, and certainly imJicate no alteration 
in' the body of the people. In the third and fourth centuries weliear of the Picta, 
Saxons, aud Scots, as banded against the Romans. That the forme^were merely a 
portion of the Caledonians, under another name, is apparent from the notices given 
of thteui by the Latin writers. One of these, for example, speaks of the ‘ Caledonians 
nd other iTcts.* In reality, the people could not here have by possibility been 
change^Ainoe they had neither as yet been coiiqueretl, nor expelled, nor e^iterminated. 
As tp.^ Saxons mentioned, these may be presumed to have been simply bands *6f 
pirati^l rovers, taken in to give assistance against Rome. The Scots call for a luttch 
more ex^nded notice. Numerous facts and authorities support the conclusion, 
thq Scots of North Britain came from Ireland, and that they were of unmixed Critic 
blood* lihe simple statement of Bede, in the eighth ceutftry, when the two ^verai 
and as ye* distinct races of Piets and Scots were under his personal contemplation^ ^ 
goes far of itself to establish both supposition^. He says that the Scots spoke 
same language a»“the Piets, but used a different dialect— exactly what they migk* 
been supposed to have done, if of the Irish Critic race. At what^precise period 
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first arrived m Scotland is not known, but ft appears a mere Iiallucinatioii to suppose 
them a powerful individual people three centuries before the birth of our Savioiu*. 
Such is the date usually assigned to the reign of their first king, Fergus. The truth 
is, that, from the final adoption of the general Scottish name, early actions of noto 
have been assigned to the yet weak Scots, which should assuredly have been, attri- 
buted to the really powerful Piets. During several even of the early centuries of our 
em, the Scots in Nortli Britain seem to have been comparatively few in number, and 
to have bfit held their place as sccondai'ies or auxiliaries to the Piets. But, in the 
. fifth or sixth century, they received large accessions of numbers from Ireland, and 
became firmly and indo])ondently planted in the west of Scotland, or in Argyle and 
Tslay. They arc generally known about this point in their history, as the Dalriadsor 
Dalriad-Scots. 

It is probable that the growth of the poA^cr of the Dalri.ad-Scotis excited at first 
little jealousy in the Piets/ the two strong nations of whom held nearly all the land be- 
yond the Forth, the northern and north-western brancli of the race being called the 
Dicalodones, and tlie southern and eastern section the Vecturiones. Kach of tlttjso 
nations, winch were re8])ectiv('ly subdivided into many tribes or elans, had originally 
its separate king; but, with tlie‘vicw of rendering the union more complete, Angus 
M'Fergus, king of tlie southern Piets, procured his election to the conjunct throne in 
the eighth century. In doing so, he scaled the fate of the entire Pictish roonarcliy. 
The jealousy of the northern Piets led them ore long to conjoin their power against 
their soutlierii brethren with that of the Dalriadic-Scots, to whose regal line they 
united their own by marriage alliances. Tlie Scots, encouraged hy their strengthciK'd 
position, o"»or-ran and appropriated Galloway. Prom Bede’s account of their condi- 
tion in the middle of the eighth century, it is also ol)^io^s that they had by that time 
acquired i>tlicr portions of tlic r.owlands, (hen called hy the common name of Bri- 
tannia, and mainly occupied hy the [»rovincial Britoiih: \^ho had been under the Roman 
authority. When the rule of Howie (‘uded, however, tlie Angli or Angles liad poured 
in from the southern borders, pr from the seas, and founded considerable settlements. 
At various future periods, they so increased in numbers as to give the country its 
existing language. To return, luearnvliilc, to the Scots. Such was their rapid in- 
crease of strengtii, that, about the year 1J40, their prince, Kenneth MacAlpine, led his 
forces against the southern Piets, and routed them in a battle described as the bloodiest 
of that ago, and from which tliey never recovered, or even temporarily rallied. The 
overthrow was signally dei’isiNC’. • 

The ordinary historians of .Scotland, in fact, say that in this conflict the Pfctish 
race was annihlla^d. Pinkerton, and otluTs who examined anthonties for themselves, 
perceived this coiif^usion to be ho utterly ridiculous, that they, again, declared the 
Scots to have been vanquished, and absorbed in the larger Pictish race. The actual 
truth seems to^be, liowever, that Kenneth did certainly break for ever the Warlike 
strength of the .soutlieim Piets, and gained a large and rich territory for himstdf and 
his people. That lie massacreil all of the hostile blood, young and old, is not for a 
moment to J^e credited. But even had he done so, the race of the Piets would mi 
have been extinguished. The great tribes of the northern Piets, his friends and not 
his enemies, still remained — they remain to this day— they liold and liave ever held 
the very lands of their sires — they are the present Gaol — the existing Highlanders of 
Scotland.” 

After this long and alile summary of the early liistory of the Caletlo- 
Ilians, we shall f<ive OMr readoi-s a specimen of ^Ir Sinibert’s thorough 
acquaintance with heraldry. The extract lias reference to tlie origin of 
the Clan Chattan, a famous confederation, including the Maephersons, 
the Maeiiito.shes? and other septs. The elan, or confederation ratlier, 
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hiejCiame known, and marked as one of the most^ extensive tribes of the 
north, after the independent maormorships, or earldoms, ceased to exist 
ill that region: 

** After mentioning the common tale of the descent of the Clan Oiattan from the 
CxTTt, a people said to have been driven from Germany by Tiberius Csesar about 
A.o. 76, Nisbet points out that the s^mc word is traceable in Caithness, as well. as in 
the name of the Keith family. If the Sutherland house docs not show the same 
nominal peculiarity', its armorial bearings at all events exhibit the Cat, which i^ 
held to be the peculiar emblem of all the race of the Catti. It is a prominent fea- 
ture ill the escutcheons of the proper Clan Chattan, and is noticed in the Macintosh 
m<Hto, ^ Touch not the cat but (without) the glove.’ The blighlandors have long indi- 
cated an especial connection through this badge betwixt the Sutherlands and the Clan 
Cliatfan, by honouring the head of the former house with thb title of The Great Cat. 
Sir George Mackenzie, however, no mean authority in such matters, denies any con- 
nection betwixt the Cat and the Catti, and simply refers the emblem to the number 
of wild animals of that class formerly infesting the north, and which Sutherland- 
sliire, he says, was styled Cattu. It strikes us that li?ir George has given the more 
rational view- of the case ; since, if Chattan be derived from Catti, it is plain that the 
device of the Cat must be based on a mere heraldic pun, and, in short, must descend 
into the rank of mere canting mottoes. Besides, the Catti are called Germans, 
and that they should have founded one of the largest of all the tribes speaking 
the Gaelic language, and using the Gaelic customs from the first period of their ap- 
pearance in history, is a thing not easily to be received or understood. The German 
and Gaelic tongues and institutions of old differed so wddely, that some traces of the 
German Catti must have been discernible, had ,they founded the Clan Chattan. , 
Orkney and Shetland, as yet in part Norse, prove this assertion fully. The posses- 
sions of tlie true Clan Chattan, moreover, lay mainly in the inlands. They ranged 
betwixt the borders of Moray and the north of Argyleshire. The clan bear the Oared 
Galley in their arms ; wliich cii*cumstance has been repeatedly pointed to as decisive 
of a residence by the western seas and lakes, if not always indicati^ of a common 
origin from one particular stem of the Celts. 

There arc indeed objections to any of the explanations given as to the origin of Clan 
Chattan, since the very best of them involve a strange admixture of languages, if not 
confusion of races. The probability certainly is, that the word is connected with tho 
‘Caith' in Caithness, however that arose — be it from Catti, be it from Cats. Our 
impression on the whole is, that they w’oro Gaelic, how'ever narnc^ originally. The 
parties who style them Norsemen say tliat they were driven inland by the Danes, 
but this seems a very improbable story, if they were Norse. The mye rational ac- 
countjs, that the Clan Chattan were Celts who joined the southern Piets, and shared 
in the defeat, so decisive in its re.sults, which Kenneth II. inflicted on that people, 
luiut the clan obtained mercy from the king, and the survivors were allowed to settle 
in Lochaber. In the ifeign of Malcolm IV., one Muriach, who was parson*of the kirk 
of Kingussie in Badenocli, became, by the death of an elder brother, the head of the 
clan, and was so acknowledged by all. He bad at least two sons, Gillikchatt^n 
and Ewan Bane, the former of whom became chief, as tVie eldest in succession ; btii 
his line terminated in a grand-daugbter, irsually named Eva. ^ She was married,’ ac- 
cording to Nisbet, whose story is now resumed, * to Macintosh, head of his clan, who 
got with her several lands in Lochaber, and a command of part of the people* ftw* 
which he W'as called Captain of Clan Chattan. But Ewan Bane, second son of Mu- 
riach, after the death of his elder brother (Gill icchat tan) and the son of the latter, 
owned as chief of the family, by the whole clan. Pie had three sons, Kenneth, John,, 
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anJ Gillies. From Kenneth^ the eldest, Is coroe the family of Maepherson of CUmy', 
ivhich was then and since known by the name of Macewan.’ It is true that the clan 
might ip part take the name of Macewan from Ewan Bane, and probably some of the 
Macevvans of tliis day may be JMaephersons ; but Muriach also gave them a miroe »» 
Gaelic, in the thi^e, as pronounced, of Clan Vuirich. The permanent and general 
name, however, came from the Parson of Kingussie, Maepherson being the Highland 
edition of 3facparson. So at least we are told ^ and no better account has really as 
jV’t been supplied in the case. It will be recollected that the clergy of those days were 
not constrained to live in cflibacy.” 

Of the power and independence of the chiefs of the Highland Clans, 
we liave an illus^tration in the Macdonalds. On tlie whole, our author 
thinks it reasonable to conclude, that the direct founders of the Macdo- 
nald race came primarily from Ireland, at some very early period of the 
annals of the Dalriad-Scots; and that they were left, or made themselves 
the successors, of that peoj)le in place and power in the west of Scot- 
land, at the yweciiic time when the overthrow of ttic southern Piots drew 
their Dalriadic compierors farther inland. Many Clans of no small note, 
we may remark in passing', besides the ^lacdonalds, must allow their 
origin to be traced to the same s<>uree : — 

** It was chiefly through and in the person of Somerled, usually styled Thane (or 
Lord) of Argyie, and who flourished in the first half of the twelfth century, that the 
chiefs of the liousc bocanie truly famous in the general annals of Scotland. This 
chieftain originally found tlie p«hsscssions of his^immediate sires in an unhappy state, 
probably in coiisoqiK'iiee of the disfurbing conquest, just before that period, of all the 
north of Scotland, including the Western Isle.s, by Thorfinn, Norwegian Earl of Ork- 
ney, and again by IMagmis Barefoot, King of Norway. But, by his activity of cha- 
racter and prudent conduct, Somerled re- instated himself in the rule of the greater 
portion of Argyleshire ; and he also obtained or recovered the lordship of the Isles 
of Man, Arran, rind Bute, fnmi King David 1., wlio had taken them from the Norwe- 
gians. Still it was no part of the policy of Somerled to quarrel with the Norsemen, 
then lords of at least all the principal Hebridean isles. On tlie contrary, he took as 
bis second wife the daughter of Olav, king or chief of the Norwegians of the Isles, 
foreseeing, most probably, thut the heads of that race, trkich of no period advanced in 
Scotland, much beyond the position of a warlike yarrisou in a conquered country^ could 
never maintain yieir high place permanently. He lived to see his matrimonial 
alliance produce the very fniits expected, his eldest son Diigall, or Dougal, obtaining 
the Isle of Mi41, and the others that lay south of the nortlu rn boundary-line of Argyle, 
This accession of power proved fatal to the family. The jealousy of the Scottis}i 
sovereign Malcolm IV. was excited, and he summoned the Thane of Argyle to do 
homage as a crown-vassal for liis possessions. The only reply of the daring 
chieftain ^insisted in an immediate invasion of the w’cst of flcotland. Ltuiding in 
Uenfrewshire, Somerled was met hy a Scfdtish army under the newly endowed lord 
of lliiat district, Walter the Steward, founder of the Stewart family, and waa there 
vanquished and slain, about a.d. 11(13 or 11G4."^ 

Though their chief* wa>s on thiw (Kioasion vanquished and glaiuy the 
power and independence of the Clan were not destroyed. Kept for a 
time in partial subjection, the ultimate union of all the claims of the 
house, in the Ijne of Donald, raised its lieads anew to a high pitch of 
power and eminence, both in the Western Isles and on the mainland of 
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Scotland. John Lord of the Isles, married the daughter of the Lord 
Steward, who was afterwards Bohert II. Donald, the issue of this mar- 
riage, possessed no small share of his father’s spirit and capacity, and 
soon gave evidence of a similar guiding resolve to attain a condition of 
complete independence. The Dim-Galls, or Dougal's, were so powerful 
as to maintain a long contest with Bobert Brucp for isui>reuiacy in Scot- 
land; and, indeed, his hardest Mniggle, during his struggling life, was 
with the Argyleshiro or Lorn Macdongals. Kxcry one knows the inf- 
portant part which Archibald, eighth k^arl and f>rst Marquis of Argyle, 
playe<l during the civil A^ars in the seventeenth century. No Scotsman, 
save his illustiioiis rival and personal foe, ]\foiitn)se, can he placed be- 
side him on the historic canvass. 3’hese two noblemen Avere literally 
types of their several races. The folloAving intercttliiig ]>aragraphs have 
refereiice to the son and successor of the Marquis of Argyle: — 

“All along, the principles of Irs family had been favourable to the W'liig iiart^ — 
ia phort, to moderate liberalism, as opposed to the high Jaeobite^or ultra monarehieal 
ideas of other stateMuen of the hcvontceutli and eightee nth ceuiurles. He did not de- 
viate from these j)riiiciplc.s in his present movements. 'Jhe lesnlt of all was, that 
George 1. looked on Argyle us the imitn pillar of his power in Scotland, at the time 
when Uueeii Anne died, and left the throne vacant fpr his a.'^cension. The duke was 
named commander of the forces in the north, in Septem)>er, 171-1; and, when the 
Earl of Mar appeared in rebellion during the foTowing year, bis gnieu was ordered 
out against the insurgents. Ho found the military ])f»w(’r of tlie crown in Scollaisd 
in a state of wretched wcakiu ss, butJie led the trooj)s undiT his command against ti e 
Earl of Mar, and met him at Shcrifthiuir, iie.ir iJumbi.iue, on the loth November, 
1715, The battle which took j)laee undoubtedly cheeked the rebel army, and biH>ke 
up their plans; but to pronounce who gained the victor) has puz/lcd liistorian and 
poet ever sluce. ‘ Some say that we w'an,and <ome say that ihey wan,’ has been ever 
the cry of the Scots, in speaking of that engagement; and <.‘\eji Itobert Hurjis thought 
the dilemma worthy of a spirit-stirring though seini-humoious hric.^ ArgNle himself 
is said to have turned poet on the occasion, but it nui} bo doubled wlu'ther he did 
not merely content himself with making use of tin* old catch-verse of tlie * Bob o’ 
Duniblane’ — ‘ If it be iia wed bobbit, we’ll bid) it again.’ 

His grace, though scarcely enlillcd to the luniours eif a vlctoiy, was at h^ast -no- 
ccssful, as observed, in checking the advance of the insurgont.s sifutbw'ards, and they 
never again were able to make a .stand against the royal arm}. Ibiing joined by ad- 
ditional troops, Argyle moved north ward.s towards Perth early in TtltJ, but tlie army 
of Lord Mar had dispersed, and he himstdf, with the other cliiefs t>f tlie party, had 
loft Scotland, or taken to hiding-jilaces. When the duke returned to London, ho, to 
his honour, advocated the mosi) lenient treatment of the Highland eliief tains, and was 
rewarded with the violent disjdeasure of the king and court. Had liis advice been 
taken timeously, there might have been no civil war in 1745. Ho kue^' far better 
than the English the spirit of the Gael, and was aware that kindness tke7i mighf 
have allayed their animosity ^ for ever and a day.’ Anotlur circumstance placed his 
grade id opposition to the court. From the daja of Henry 1 V. to those of George HI., 
the heirs-apparent of the British nionarchs have almost a'wjas been placed in an atti- 
tude of hostility to their sires, chiefly because the rising .sun is apt to attract wor- 
shippers, and to lessen the homage paid to, and expected by, tbe setting luminary. A 
party of the young and active in a state invariably congregates around the sovereign* 
m po$8e, and hence arises the jealousy of the sov'ereign in em. Our whole kdnals. 
abound with evidences of this truth. In the present instance, 4lie Duke of Argyle 
'chanced to acquire the e8i>ecial favour of the Prince of MTvIes, and, in proj)ortion. 
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lost that of the king. In L716, ho was deprived of all his employments about tho 
royal household, and it was not till 1719 that he was fully r^tored to favour, la 
that year he was created High Steward, and received the title of Duke of Greeuwdch, 
having before sat in the English Parliament as Earl of Greenwich, He was one of 
those well-meaning patriots who projK)sed the limitation of Ihe number of English 
peers, and the augmentation of the roll of Scottisli representative nobles from sixteen 
to twenty-five. lie failed in his object at the time; but, by the conference of British 
titles on Scottish barons, his design of equalisation has since been carried out fully. 
Ho strenuously fulfilled hja <lutieH in Parliament during the busy yeai’B succeeding 
171o, and was always at hand to defend there the interi'hts of his own northern land. 
He hold but a dubious position with the court, but the Chief of the Campbells was of 
too much importance to be pushed to the w^all by any changes of men or measures. 
When the famous Porteous riot took place in Edinburgh, his grace courageously stood 
forth to check the wild retaliatory steps which it was pro[josed to take against the 
city of Edinburgh. It was then, on being taunted with interested motives, that he 
pronounced the speech which Sii\ Walter .Scott has rendered familiar to all general 
readers, by quoting it in the* Heart of Midlothian:* — ‘ 1 am no minister, I never was 
a minister, and I never will be one. 1 thank God 1 had always too great a value for 
those few abilities which nature has given to me, to employ them in doing any 
drudgery, or any ^’06 of any kind whatever.’ In sliort, the duk(-‘ punished his minis- 
terial opponents unsjiaringly in his oration, and frighliMU'd them into milder measures 
W’ith respect to the city of Edinburgh. It was on tin’s occasion, also, that be is said 
to have risked his head in iinj»artiug a biniilar lesson to royalty. (i,ueen Caroline, 
left regent at the time of tJie Porteous mob by lier ro^al lord’s absence in Hanover, 
indignantly declared to the dul»o that ‘slit* woufd turn Scotland into a hunting-seat.’ 
‘ If that be the case, madam,’ said his grace, coolh, ‘ 1 must go down and prepare my 
hounds.’ The threat was courteously worded, but was in reality a terrible one; and 
the qucH?!! felt its true force. >>]ie was guilty of no farther elmllitioiis of anger of the 
same kind, tidiiiburgh was ]»ardoned on payment of a I’mc.” 

The relation of the claiiHiiieu to tlieir cliiefs ^vas very close, aijyd tlieir 
devotion to them ycry intense. The former Avere entirely clepentlcut; 
they wore little else than g'oo<ls and ehattels. They Avere fetl liy’ the 
chief; they Avaited upon him, vAeiit on foray, oi* inarehed to meet a hos- 
tile clan, according to his humour. Dr Jolmson tolls a ludicrous story 
of Sir Allan Maclean, the licad of that Clan, in 177‘h Jfis fortune 
was sadly dil^ndated, and In: resided on one of his minor islands in 
humble style. He still retained, lioAAcver, his high claims as a eliieftain. 

Sir Allan bad been tohl that one of tlie name had refused to send him 
some rum, at Avhieh the knight was in great indignation. ‘ You rascal !’ 
said he, ‘don’t you know that T can luing you, if J jdeasc! Defuse to 
send ruin to me, you rascal! Don’t you know that if 1 order you to go 
and cut^ man’s throat, you are to do it?’ — ‘ Ye.*., ant please your 
honour! and niy own too, and hang myself too?’ The poor felloAv de- 
nied that he had refused to send the rum. His making these professions 
Avas not merely" a pretence in presence of his eldef ; for, after he and t 
were out of Sir Allan*>s hearing, lie told me. — Had lie sent his dog for 
the mm, I would have given it: 1 would cut my liones for him.’ It AV^as 
very remarkable to find sucii au attachment to a chief, though he had 
then no connection with the ishirid, and had not been there for fourteen 
years. Sir AHfin, by Avay of upbraiding the fellow, said, ‘ J believe you 
are a CampHU^ ” 
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The spirit of savage biirharism and keen revenge that prevailed so 
extensively, and *till a comparatively late date, among the Highland 
(Jlans, is but too well illustrated by the following extracts : — 

“ The story of the Macleods, like tliat of other Gaelic tribes, becomes less marked 
and romantic as we approach the era of civilisation. The two great divisions of the 
honse, however, those of Harris and Lewis, still seem to have acted unitedly, ai>d 
were engaged in some exploits of no small note. When the Macdonalds*attemp||jd 
to regain or retain their proud superiority, tlie Clan Mpcleod joiyed the Macleans, 
and aided in winning the victory. The Macleods also took a deep revenge on the 
Macdonalds for the supposed inisusage of a daughter of the chief of the Macleods, by 
her husband, the Captain of Clanranald. Mr Skene tells the 'story at length, and 
graphically ; but it must here be given in a comleiised shape. T’hc incidents 
occurred at the close r)f the sixteenth century. An injury to tljo child of a chieftain, 
was an injury to the whole clan, and the smothered fire had been only waiting for a 
vent. It found one finally. Several members jpf the Macleod clan had lauded on 
tlie isle of Egg, and are said to have been received hos]dtably ;• but, being a little too 
free in their conduct to the young women of the island, they were bound hand and 
foot, thrown into their boat, and set adrift to the mercy of the waves. As it fell out, 
they were discovered andfelieved by another party of the Macleods, and all of them 
went to Dunvcgari in Skye, where the chief resided, to conununicate the story of the 
presumed outrage. The Macleod manned his galleys instantly, and sot off to revenge 
at once the late insult, and pay back old scores. The people of Kgg saw or heard of 
his approach, and, to the number of two hundred, men, women, and children, tied to 
a cave for refuge. The place was 'so retired an«l secret, tinvt Malleod did not find 
them out for two days. He did detect their hidiiJg-sj)ot at last, and his vengeance 
was diabolical. A stream of water half liid the entrance to the cavern. Causing it 
to be turned aside from its course, he piled up combustibles around the mouth, and 
every living being within the cave was in a short time sufibcated. Amid the cruel 
wars with which man has aflbcled man, wo scarcely know of one perfect parallel to 
this case, save in the treatment of the poor Arabs by Colonel Pefittier in the recent 
Abdel-Kader contest.” 

In 1003, Sir lluni]>liroy CJobjulioiiu, thou chief of his iiaine, coiitnicted 
a (piarrol with the Maegrogors, iiicttiorubh^ for its fatal consequences : — 

“ The dissension was founded on general causes, the Colcjuliomi having taken part 
in the exeeution of tin' letters of tire and sword i.ssued by the crown against the Mac- 
givgors. Hut the following sj>ecial circumstance led to a fresh outlreak of the feud. 
Two of the Maegregors, l(cing lu niglited near Lns.s, sought food and shelter; and, as 
tlni re(piest wsis refused, they seiz' d a sheeji and killed it, for which act they were sum- 
marily executed by Sii’ Humphrey Cohiulioun. This liarsh exercise of feudal power 
so exasperated the Maegregor-s, that, under llieir chief, the Laird of Gfensirae, they 
marched against the Colquhouns in strong forc('. Ajiprised of their design, the knight 
of Lttfis colldeted his kin and vas.sals, to the number of four hundred men, and, being 
joined by the Buchanans and (irahams of the Lennox, witli a body of Dumbarton 
citizens under their provost, Tobias Smollet (aiicestt>r of a more famous Tobias), ho 
marched against the invading Maegregors. The parties met at Glenfruiu, or Mhe 
Vale of Lamentation,’ not far from T.uss, and engaged in a bloody conflict. The 
ground was unhappily chosen for the Col quhouns, being a boggy sjiot, which ron^^red 
their horse neaady useless; and the l^lacgregors, though much inferior in ujumbers, 
soon began to obtain the superiority. They inflicted a merciless slaughter on their 
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ia a ver^ brief peno(|^ leaving betwixt tivo and three hundred fiff them dead p»i 
twHrfd. The hoi-sea, whicl;^;had be'eji thufii unserviceable in the fightj mainly enabled 
‘Btiryivors* with Sir Humphrey Colquhoun himself, to escape the sworde of tlie 
victors. The loss here fell chiefly on those of the name of Colquhoun. 

An act of the Mhegregors, which followed tlie conflict of .Glenfruin, shows by what 
a fearful thirst for blood tlioy were impelled. A large stone is pointed out near the 
scene, bearing the name of tlie Leck-a-Mhmisteir,iPr the Minister's, Stone. It received 
title, according to tradition, from the murder of u pai'ty of students, said by some 
to have come accj^entally f^^om Glasgow, but more probably mere Duin barton school* 
boys, tempted thither by curiosity to w itness the engagement. One of the Maegrogors, 
named Dugold Ciar Mhor (or the Mouse-Coloured), was entrusted by his chief with 
these students or school-boys, and by him they were butchered in cold blood. Being 
asked by Glenstrae aftcrw'ards what had become of them, Ciar Mhor replied, holding 
up his bloody skene-dhu, ^ Ask that, and God save vie* — alluding, in the latter words, 
to the unheeded appeals made by the youths for mercy. Such is the common legend 
of the country on this subject. Tljie Maegregors themselves deny the fearful crime 
imputed to Ciar Mhcur; and they, moreovefr, assert, that the two men originally exe- 
cuted by the Col(|uhouns oflcrell to pay for the sheep killed by them when hospitality 
was refused. The fact t>f the Glenfruin battle and its savage character cannot be 
contradicted; and it seems plain, from all the circumstances, that the Maegregors 
had tiikeu their foes by surprise. On their own side there foil but one man of note, 
the brother of the chief; but the clan paid dearly, in the end, for their success. 
Kloven score w’omen — widows, motliers, and daughters of those slain on the part of 
the Colquliouns — attired themselves in deep mourning, ami, mounted mostly on white 
palfreys, appear^ before King James VI. at Stirling, demanding vengeance on the 
heads of the Maegrogors. The spectacle must have been one deeply impressive, and 
tbe more so, as each of the petitioners bore on a s]>ear the bloody slnrt of him she 
mourned. The con8e<[Uoiice was, that measures of extreme severity were taken 
against the Maegregors, their very name being abolished. The hitter ban lasted for 
along period; and lienee it is that the grandson of Dugald Ciar Mhor, the famous 
Hob Iloy, is fouqjl bearing the adopted iiivcue of Campbell.’* 

We must quote a short passage descriptive of the battle on the Inch 
of Perth, between the Clans Slacpherson, Macintosh, and Cameron. 
There were no mutual charges of rapine and slaying advanced, nor any 
redress souglit on such grounds. The losers were simply to succumb 
.And vail tbeir l^onncts to the victors in the time coming ! — 

Scott’s beautiful tale of ^ The Fair Maid of Perth,’ as all know, is based chief# 
ly oQ ibis remailiable Gaelic tournament. And now — the character of the combatants 
being commented on — let us say a word on the incidents which occurred at Utat Pas- 
sage of Arms — unparalleled since the Iloi^atii and the Curiatii fought a similar battle 
for the predominance of their several nations. The Roman aud Alban heroes, .how# 
were 9ut Three in number ; whereas the Clan Quhele dud the Clan Kay-^ 
feiibordiaate names adopted by the two parties, probably because they mainly fought 
to ^^cide who should be called the Clan Chattan — brought not less than Tiiirty men 
each side into the field. It was in truth the cruel policy of Albany to ensure in 
any case tbe destruction of the best and most active warriors of both septs; and be 
)Was seconded in his views by Moray, Douglas, and the savage Crawford, the hitler of 
whom, though then but a boy, was the most active promoter of the bloody ooufiiet. 
As ‘ Beard*©/ he was well known in the subsequent civil bmis of il^tiaud* 

. ^^^Ae better day, better deed/ , So says our old Scottish byword. Palm Sun- 
Hareh 1303, was the day appointed for wliat the Highlanders on both aides 
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deeRied an bonoutable trial of bravery betwisct their two aeptB, hut which the l^,egent 
and the Lowland lords certainly considered as a most, remising way of cutting oft* 
both the parties. The king, Robert III., then lay at Perth, with his court, and a 
numerous body of the nobility. A large space of the Inch was enclosed for the en- 
counter, and seated platforms erected for the hosts of spectators whom the spirit 
■of tMe times drew together to behold the mutual massacreing of the two hostile 
parties. ' • , 

The following account of the combat is not long, but it is the foundation of all idle 
other versions, being from Boece, as rendered by Bellenden. It*will be here again 
seen that it is vain generally to form any judgment from names. The Clan Chattan 
are termed by Bellenden ‘ Glcnquhattaiiis ; ’ and the matter is further obscured by 
the mention of the others as ‘ Clanka^is.* The author of the description was nearly 
a contemporary, and, in so prominent a biisiiiess, could^not err greatly. Let the 
pointed word Inmen be also noted here. 

‘At this time, mekil of all the north of Scotland w'as hevely trublit be two clannis 
of Irsmen, namit Clankayis and Glenquhattauis ; invading the cuntre, be thair weris, 
with itliand sUiicbtcr and reif. At last, it was apyointit betVix the heidis-men of 
■thir two claniiia, be avise of the Erlis of Murray and Crawfurd that xxx of the princi- 
pal! men of the ta clan sal cum, with t)thir xxx of the tothir clan, arrayit in thair best 
avise; and sail convene afore the king at Perth, for decision of al pleis; and fecht 
with sharp swerdis to the deith, but oiiy harucs ; and that clan quhare the victory 
succeedit, to have perpetual! empire above the tothir. Baith thir clannis, glaid of 
tliis condition, come to the North Inche, beside Perth, with jugis set in scaffaldis, to 
discus the verite. Aiie of thir chiut^is wantit ane man to perlurnis ^rth the nowmer, 
and wagit ane cavil, for money to debait thair actioun, howbeit this man perteuit na 
thing to tbaim in blud nor kindness, Thir two clannis stude arrayit with gret ha- 
trent aganis othir ; and, be sound of trumpet, ruscliit togidder ; takand na respect to 
thair wouiidis, so that tliay micht destroy their eiinimes ; and fauclitin this maner 
lang, with uncertane victory ; quhen ane fel, ane othir was put in his.rowme. At 
last, the Clankayis war al slaiie except ane, that swam throw the watter of Tay. Of 
Glenquluittaimis, was left xi personis on ifve ; hot thay war sa hurT, that they micht 
noeht bald their swerdis in their baiidis. This debait was fra the incarnation, mcccxcvi 
yeiris.’ 

Sir Walter Scott relates the story of the battle in his owm admirable W'ay,and there 
is no fiction in his account, at least, of the conduct of the standard-bearers and pipers 
on both sides : , 

‘ They (the standard-bearers) attacked each other furiously wlth'^he lauces^lp which 
the standards were attached, closed after exchanging several deadly thrusts, mb grap- 
pled in close strife, still holding their banners, until at length, in the Eagerness of their 
coufllot, they fell together in the Tay, and were found drowned after the combat, 
closely locked in each other’s arms. The fury of battle, the frenzy of rage and de- 
spair, infected next the minstrels. The two pipers, who, during the collect, had done 
their utmost to keep up the 8[)irits of their brethren, now saw the dispute well^lligb 
terminated for want of men to support it. They threw down their instruments, ru^ed 
desperately upon each other with their daggers, and each being more intent on des- 
patching his opponent than in defending himself, the piper of Clan Q,uhele was almost 
instantly slain, and he of Clan Chattan mortally wounded. The last, nevertheless, 
again grasped his instrument, and the pibroch of the clan yet poured its expiring 
hotbs over the Clan Chattan, while the dying miustrel had breath to inspire it. The 
instrument which lie used, or at least that part of it called the chanter, is preSjDrv^ 
in the family of a Highland chief to this day, and is much honoured under the 
of the Federan DAm, or Black Chanter.’ ” ’ ' ' ' 
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Mingled with this savageism and bloodthirstiness, there was found 
much hospitality, generosity, and fidelity among the ancient High- 
landers. ^J'hey were a l)rave and daring race. Tlie entire history of 
the Gael deinoivstrates their bravery; and the liistory of iniiividuals f\illy 
establishes their daring. Where could be found a better illustration of 
this feutiirc in their character than in the life and exploits of liob Itoy 
Maegregor '( The tale of tliis daring Hitdilaiul rover has been so fVe- 
qticntly told, and our s])aci‘ is drawing so near a close, that we must 
abstain from quotation bn this bead. As may be readily supposed, lite- 
rature was little culti\'ated by the Claus; still, some individuals among 
them, despite tVir disadvantages, rose inti) eminence even in this de- 
partment. The reader ^ill call to mind the famous George Buchanan 
of that sej>t, and, in some respects, the no les.s famous Duncan Forbes of 
Culloden, Lord-lVesi<lcnt of the Scottish Court (»f Session, iu the 18th 
century. We do not introduce the much-disputed subject of Ossiaii and 
bis poems. But Ii^tc is a happy paragraph which we must cull. The peer 
mentioned is James, the hRli J^hirl of Balcarrcs; — 

One of the daughters of the peer mentioned, Lady Ann Lindsay (by marriage 
Barnard), won a lasting literary name as authoress of ‘ Auld Kobin Gray,’ which, 
like Hax’dyknute, fairly puzijled antiquaries for many long years. They could not 
but pronounce it exquisite, and yet they could not tell whence it came. Lady Anne 
finally solved the ddliculty by avowing the piece as hers to Sir Walter Sc»tt ; and, 
in doing so, she gave to us a little touch of nature, perhaps even more exquisite than 
the piece itself. It is almost necdlebs to remind readers that Jenny, while loving 
‘Jamie fur at sea,’ gives her hand to auld Ilobin Gray, in consequence of accumu- 
lated ills having befallen her own poor family. The authoress, while heaping up 
these evils, felt at a loss for a crowning one ; ‘ Steal the cow', bister Aniie V cried' a 
younger luejnber of the Balcarrcs household. So ‘ our cow was stow’n awa’,’ ami 
the tale of distress completed. Lady Amie tried in after years to give a happy close 
to the story, b^widowing Jenny, and bedding her at last to her ‘Jamie.’ The 
attempt was injudicious, the effect of the first piect* resting mainly on the utter misery 
therein depicted. The very music revolts against being made the vehicle of happi- 
ness. Lady Anne Barnard showed herself to be a woman of no common mind by 
her letters in after life ; but ‘ Auld Uobiii Gray’ was the work of a moment of in- 
spiration, not oftep bestowed on tjie most talented of mortals.” 

Then there is the learned but eccentric knight, Sir Thomas Urquhart, 
the translatof’ of the famous J’’reuch wit Bnbeluis. But the great work 
of Sir Thomas Urquhart, knight of CVoiimiiy, is his “ Genealogy. ’ The 
history of no family in ( xisteiice is so complete. The knight of Cro- 
marty goes back at once to Adam and Eve, including in his line many 
• illustrious^ families, from ‘‘ thence dt'sceudcil,” wliicl), as yet, are in es- 
teem in the countries of Germany, Bohemia, Italy, France, ^pain, Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland; and many other nations of a >variner climate, 
adjacent to the famous territory of Greece, the lovely mother af this 
most ancient and honourable stem ! So says the knight liiiaself; and 
his conclusion is, that he, “ The said 8ir Thomas is, by line from Adam 
the 14i3, from Noah the 134, from Esormon the 128, from MoHn the 
108, from Rodrigo the 100, from A]y|K>s the 01, from Char the 76, frmn 
At^oremon thei8, from Lutork the 67, from Zeron the 32, from Vocotn- 
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Teilipting though many passages of the work he to quote, we find 
that we must draw to a conclusion, and shall furnish only two speciincns 
more. The first is upon the Tartans and the custom of wearing them; 
and, though somewhat long, the felicitous discussion which it contains 
ywill be a passport for it to tlie reader ; — 

On the Tartans, and the custo^' of wearing them, a few words arc necessary, and 
but a few may suffice. The origin of that custom is not very difficult of disco v§i‘y. 

In the very first stages of liuman civilisation, the use of war-])aint on tlje body, and 
the practice of tatooing, show that men began to ornament their persons with diver- 
sified and discriminative colours before they could even luatst of any sj)ccies of cor- 
poreal attire. Our southern British ancestors were su) adorned personally in the time 
of Julius Caesar^ and, if the very name of the Bicts was not derived from tlie Latin 
word pictus^ signifying ‘painted,* we’ know at all events that they did paint their 
bodies, seeing that die poet Claudius speaks of them as being non falso nomine pictos 
— that is, as not untruly called ^jaiinted men.* That * I*ici’ came actually from * pic- 
tus* is rendered the more likely by the fact of the word beii\g first found in Latin 
writers. After tinting the naked skin, what, then, wbuld he the next step in advance! 
When clothes were really arrived at, gay though simple coloiu’ings of these would 
form the imtui'al resource .siibse({uently, wherever they were procurable. Both tlie 
first and the second stages tif progress are observable in Africa and America at the 
present day; and tlie state of things was much the same, obviously, in the time of the 
early Jews, as witness Joseph’s coat of many hues. In liis case, such a coat was a 
mark of pre-eminence; so would it cvery\>hore be originally. The arrangement of 
the colours systematically, so as t^i produci* tin* best effects of variety and contrast, 
may be held to have been yet a farther and later movement onwards. Kven the cus- 
tom of cro8s-(jarteriin(j, mentioned in the ‘ TwcUth Night’ of Shakspere, may be pointed 
to as a primitive mode of obtaining tlie effects mentioned; and, indeed, what are the 
Highland hose at this day but spceiuiens of cross-gartering in one parti- coloured 
piece ? Men having readied the point of wearing bodily attire, then, and having been 
moved by personal self-esteem to have them dyed gaudily, the ulti^iato step of adopt- 
ing distinctive family colours would certainly if not quickly follow, in a state of society 
such as the Gaelic, where the peojde seem ever to have been divided into tribes, and 
to have lived under independent chiefs. I’ride of house and name, and the necessity 
for displaying a recognisable exterior in the hour of ba ttle, might be expected to sug- 
gest such a custom at a very early period. It would long be confined, however, to the 
c/iiV/s, and then would dcbceiid to tluur followers. It can scarce^' be doubted that in 
this simple way has sjiriing up the habit of tartan-nearing amoii5 the Gael of Scot- 
land. Nor could it be at any time much more difficult to produce dresses of such 
varied tints, than it would have been to have wrought them morfj plainly'. Every 
chief and clan in due time had llieir weaver or weavers, who, labouring with the ma- 
terials of the country, both in point of yarn or dyes, sotin became expert in supplying 
the peculiar family attire in request. Fergus M^lvor’s lioiisehold tailor^* James of the 
Needle,’ though a fictitums personage, is still a copy from the life. As to the weavers,^ 
we find Duncan b^orbes of Culloden eomplainiiig bitterly, so late as the middle of l^t 
century, that the Frasei’s had harried and injured a weaver living near him, who was 
.‘a general blessing to the country.’ No doubt, liis loom supplied all around Cullodeh 
with tartans. 

The period At which regular Glm\r-Tartan$ were first used over the Highlands has 
been tlie subject of frequent contx’oversy. It seems probable, that, wliile the wearing 
of garments of diversified colours is to be viewed as a custom of groat antiquity among 
the Gael, the adoption of formal family or tribe tartans is at legtst not of equally dis- 
tant origin. Lindsay of Pitscottie, in 1573, alluding to the dress of all the IlighlAndera 
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gfinerftlly^ speaks only of < li mantle and a eliirt, mffroned after the Irish manner.* In 
like manner, a French traveller, in 1588, tells us of a ‘ large and full shirt, coloured 
mffron, and over this a garment hanging to tlie knee,* By these and other old 
wjdtors, the use of the kilt in their times is established beyond all doubt; and indeed tlie 
Custom was even much more ancient, the nakedness of the Gael below the knees being 
noticed in the Norse Sagas eight centuries ago. To the kilt, the common people seem 
to have added the plaids A\liich, worn over the shoulders, probably constituted nearly 
tha whole of their primitive attire. The mantles of the rich, in truth, wore but large 
plaids. With regal'd to the colours, it may be remarked that Taylor, the water-poet, 
describes the Highlanders of 1C 18 as all wearing, without distinction, 'stockings 
(which they call short hose) made of a w^arm stufl’ of divers colours called tartan,’ with 
‘a plaid about their Shoulders, which h a mantle of divers colours.’ The plaid and 
hose seem certainly to have been the first articles tinged as tartans. In 1716, Martin 
relates tliat the plaid of tfic Islanders ‘ consisted of divers colours,* and that there 
was ‘ a great deal of ingenuity required in sorting tlic colours, so as to be agreeable 
to tJhe nicest fancy.’ It must be owned that he does not leave to us here a perfectly 
ndsl^Ct account of theuiso of established Clan-Tartans by the generality, though from 
another remark, to the effect that a connoisseur could tell the district where a plaid 
came from hy its appearance, it may be ]iresumed that some formal arrangements were 
usual at this time as regarded plaids. Some few years later, distinct notices appear 
of what must be understood as regular Clan-Tartans. When Lady Grange was car- 
ried aw'ay to St Kilda, the agents in her abduction, according to her own account, 
were se^c^aI ' Highlanders in I.ord i.ovat’s livery,^ This can only bo interpreted as 
meaning the Fraser tartans, lii 1745, again, the clans were to a large extent attired 
in tartans peculiar to or adopted by their sept^ t'espectively. It seems very likely, 
indeed, that the Scottish civil wars, from those of M«)ntrose down to tlu* xdsing under 
Prince^ Charles, would be Inrgely instrumental in causing a closer adliercnce to fixed 
forms of the tartans by the clans. Each, in all probability, w'ould select or be made 
to select that set wliicii its chiefs bad used, ])erhapb long before, as a means of dis- 
tinction from other chief's. In that light, Clan-Tartans may be \iewed as things of 
high antiquity. all events, the form —the plaid and the kilt — and the general 
variegatiou of hues, are peculiarities of the Gaelic garb which in all likelihood origi- 
nated even with their most remote Pictish sires.” 

The second tiiid last quotation brings under our notice the social con* 
dition of the Scottish Highlander. We feel sad as our eye runs over 
the sentences; Ipit we fear tlmt what tlie author states is too true; and 
nothing is left fbr us but to direct the ealiu eonsideratiou of all inte- 
rested in tliis ^iiicieiit people to the suggestions which he offers : — 

Wc love and admire the jiictures given of Highland prowess and hdelity in the 
times of old, as we do the similar pictures presented hy Homer ; but, as reason tells 
US that the large-limbed Achilles, and the ox-slaying Ajax, are not men for tliese 
days, so alsoTloes it indeed object to the resuscitation of the heroes of the airy hall 
of Fingal. Looking at a much more recent i»criod than that of Ossiaii, we find a 
state of society fitted for and created by the exigencies of the times, but utterly in- 
compatible with the modern condition of things. The late Macdonell of Glengarry 
attempted to revive many of the old Gaelic customs, but the retainers whom he fed, 
clothed, and sheltered, and who in otlier days would have been to him a strong and 

necessary mean of defence, and.indeed a source of solid profit, were, indoor ad- 
vanced age, merely productive of useless and ruinous expenditure. Gleugarry,,and 
other Highland chie|^ besides, found, to their cost, that, to keep their due place in 
of poUsh^ capitals, they required to adopt the same territorial manage* 
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imout and habits which enable other landholders to dwell and shine in such spheres^ 
Not doing so, they were lost. And again, it may be asked, is this altered state of 
things seriously to be rcgrettSed, even if it' could be avoided ? No doubt it is most 
painful to see the Gaelic chieftains and people, -with their deep |.nd fervent Ideal at- 
tachments, removing by degrees from the lands of their sires, and giving place to 
strangers ; but the whole is very obviously the result of a great law of nature, the 
action of which cannot be checked %y human means. The native lande<l|>roprietors 
who have old'-fashionedJy attempted to stand in its way have almost to a man bfen 
ruined ; and then has the unavoidable change come on in a compulsory and aggravated 
shape. If the Highlands could be shut closely up from the rest of Britain, and the 
world at large, the inhabitants might perhaps remain so far as they were of old, 
though even then only for a short season ; but, penetrated as the country of necessity 
has been by canals and railroads, and opened up as it is t(\ visiters of ail descriptions, 
it must infallibly be affected by all those alterative influonces which are in such active 
and wondrous operation elsewhere. The ultimate effects must be for the good of all. 
Since the onward progression of our race results from the obvious decrees of P^vi* 
donee, it would be rash and wrong indeed, to assnnv? thut it clin finally lead to 
The difficulty lies in the period or staje of transition and ckanye. To soften the hard- 
ships of that epoch to all concerned therein, is the grand point which should be aimed 
at by men of enlightened and benevolent minds. Innovation must inevitably affect 
more and more deeply the hills and dales of the Highlands for many a day to come, 
and the object, then, we repeat, should he — not to tiirow futile obstacles in its way — 
but to mitigate the severity of the irruption to the natives of that romantic land. 
Publicly and privately this end oujjlit to he kept in view. It should he ever in the 
minds of the native Highland proprietors themselves ; it should be remembered by 
those who attain to new pow-er and possessions there ; and, lastly, though not leastly, 
it should never be forgotten by the authorities and government of the general 
country.” 

The work contains, besides the set of Clan-Tartans and so much inte- 
resting historical matter, all the family arms beautifully" lithographed. 
We do those parties who arc interested in the Scottish Gael a service, 
for which, should they become purchasers, they will yet thank ns, when 
we strongly urge upon their attention ” The Clans of Scotland.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Objections to Israel’s Restoration. By Edward Sw^jine. Lon- 
don : Jackson and Walford. 

This little work appears in its present attractive form, at tlie 
tion of the Rev. William Jay, the distinguished preacher of Bath, This 
circumstance says much for the intrinsic value of the work, and is very 
compHilientary to the author. It might almost be deemed superfluoua 
to utter a word of recommendation, or to give a word of advice AftW 
this. Still, since the work has been put into our hands, that we might y 
give an opinion, we must say, that we heartily agrea with Mr Jay iii 
thinking that it is calculated to be of great service in imparting ^ just, 
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rational, and Scriptural vwws on the question. The plan of the work is 
comprehensive; the arrangement of the argument, though easy, is most 
excellent; and the argument itself is well conducted. The only fault we 
take to the work, is, that, on a subject so interesting, the discussion is 
too brief. We should have liked more upon the Scriptural* testimony 
concerning the Ten Tribes, and the future destinies of the world and the 
Church. This is a fault which critics raVely require to point put — a 
fault which in our time becomes a recommendation of no small value. 


Lectttres on the Social Coxditiox of France, as compared with that 
ofENGLANiL ily KoiiERT Wilson. Edinburgh: Menzies. 

Mr Wilson is farmer at Glassmount, in Fife. He has spent some' time 
on the Continent, and devoted vsome attention to the literature of France 
especially. He is an accurate observer, and thinks with great boldness. 
His ae(pmintiincc w'lth social questions is very extensive, and his notions 
are very liberal. In the iirst lecture, he diseusses the laws of succession, 
and the effects (ff the subdivision of ])rojK*rty on the social condition of 
the pco])lc; also, tlic comparative advanlagts of large and small farms. 
He is decidedly in hivuiir of the law of c([ual succession, and conse« 
quently of small farms. Xiiinemns facts are adduced in sup])ort of this 
view. A great j)art of the .second lecture is occupied in considering the 
influcne<‘ of women in French society. T^Jic last is dev(»ted to French 
literature, state of the fine arts, i^c. W<‘ don’t identity ourselves 
with the oja'inons and sentiments contained in this little volume; but 
candour compels us to say, fliat the author has done his work most ably. 
There is an air of intelligence and manl^ independence about the trea- 
tise that i)lcHses us much. 


A Plain iNSTurcTOR; or, a (Vmqiendions View of Several Subjects, 

Divine and Human. I\irt 1. By the Uev. J. .Toneh, M.A. London: 

Hamilton, Adams, it i\}. 

This volume is so very full of matter tliat wc cannot ( haructcrise it in 
a sentence cu* t\i). To give the reader some idea of the entire -work, we 
cpiote tJic following ])tn*agra})h from the liitroductiou: — In the first 
chapter, I ha%^ spoken of education and knoAvledge in a general way. 
In the second chapter, I question }ou on miscellaneous matters, to pro- 
duce in you a desire for more exact and full information. Jn the third 
chapter, X jjut before you the subject of language, in the form of a slight 
grammar, and with a list of Scriptural words. In tin* fourth, I give you 
a concise view of the Bible. In the fifth, I put religion before you, more 
especially in the subjective form. In the sixth, I endeavour to give you 
some knowledge of yourselves. In the seviuith, you have a slight view 
of history. The eighth chajiter gives you an idea of numbers and men- 
suration. I then proceiMl, in the following chapters, to look into the 
universe around us: in the ninth, to the heavens; in the tenth, to the 
description of the earth’s surface; in the eleventh, to the examination of 
the crust which ftrms its surface; in the twelfth, to the elements of that 
onist; in the thirteenth and fourt,penth, to the vegetable and animal 
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T<ing<3(>iu.” In the volume before uh, the firat peveii chapters are briefly 
discussed; and we suppose the remainder will occupy another volume. 
Into the merits of the undertaking we do not enter; but it must have 
been prepared at the exj>ense of an enormous amount ^of reading and 
labour. 

The Htstoiiv of France from the Earliest Period to the Presen;c 
Time. By Miss Julia Corner. London ; T. Dean & Son. 

We have already had cause to speak of tlie series of able and bcauti- 
fully-Avritten “ Histories for the Young,” by Miss Ck'^rncr, to which the 
volume before us belongs, when noticing, in an early number of the 
f^ALLADiUM, the “History of Fngland.'’ In the^ ])rescnt edition, the 
authoress informs us, that slie has made many corrections and improve- 
n units, and has added recent events, so as to continue the history to the 
present time. The volume contains Hvo or three beautiful plates, and 
an excellent nui]) of tbc count ry. Altogethe];, it is an* interesting work, 
well got up, ami iu every way suited to be a companion volume to the 
*' History of Faiglaud.” 


Taylors Bee-Keeper's Manual. London: Groombridge Sons. 

The “ Bee-Keej)er's Manual” has been before tbe jniblie for twelve 
years, and during that jieriotl^has ]»assed through four editions. No 
stronger proof ot* its exeellenee could be given ; anil it certainly pre- 
cludes the necessity of criticism. Ne\ei1:heless, we must be allowed to 
say that the examination of it lias yi^^lded us very great ])l(‘asure, and not 
a little information relative to the habits and treatment of Ibe boney-bee. 
A more useful coinpaiiiim t<» tliosi; who cultivate the bee, eitber as ama- 
teurs or })rofessiomil!y, could not be had ; for, though bri^f, it furnishes 
n luminous doseriptioii of the most recent and most a])])roved inodes of 
treatment, during all seasons of the ^>ear. We heartily join the author 
in his eoneludiiig ])ai agraj)h : — “ Whatever may bo the degree of dark- 
ness in wliieh, on some minor ])(dnts iTS])eeting the honey-bee, we are 
still involved (and these are, ])robahly, not often jiraetically imjiortant), 
there arc few but may receive instnielioii and example fi;|^)m these won- 
derful little creatures, iu the iluties of persevering industry, prudence, 
economy, and peaceful subordination, whilst all may he tai^ht, hy their 
perfect organisation, a lesson of luimility ; and, finally, by the contem- 
plation of their beautiful works, ‘ to l(u>k from nature up to nature s 
God.’” 


Memorials of Worth; or, Sketches of Pious Persons Lately Deceased. 

By the llcv. Kobert Simpson. Edinburgh: J. Hogg. 

Mr Simpson is extensively known in Scotland as tlie author of seve- 
ral small works of a similar nature to the one before us, all of which, we 
believe, have met with a ready and extensive sale. The Sketches are 
written in a flowing and very pleasing style; and their perusal cannot 
fail to contribute to the encouragement and guidance, ^specially of the 
young, in the paths of virtue anil religion. 
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BkgbNERATION : A Poei4, in Six Books. By O. Marsland. Londi^li^ 

Pickering. 

Wlien we had read the following ten lines of this poem^ we came to 
a stand;— ^ , 

“ Most humbly I essay to sing the theme 
Of (rod’s concern with man ^ a sacred song : 

Xhy Spirit’s inspiration, Holy ^3hoBt ! 

Who searchest out the hidden things of God, 

I fain implort*, to my low mind exalt, 

' To eminence that may not thee disgrace : 

That I may speak for Thee, and make Thee known 
To men as Tlmu thyself wouldsk wish to be. 

Inspire that Faith which shall unite my soul 
To Thine, that in Thy light I light may see.” 

Unable to go forward, we went back to the aiitlior’s address to tin? 
public, to whom he thus deliA^crs himself: — “ I have thouglit that there 
was room for me to treat religion with tlie same healthy and cheerful 
spirit with which' the gre/it Shaksperc has tr(>ated life and morals.” 
Undoubtedly;— and I am conscious to myself that my mind has been, 
to a great extent, the passive instrument of the Great Spirit, who, 
through me, speaks to the world.” Wc can really say nothing after 
this; we twe entirely disarmed; and cannot doubt that he “ elevates such 
themes to a nearer a])i)r()ach to their true greatness^ and grandeur, and 
fornishes a repository from which religious tcaclicrs may adorn and 
illustrate their discourses.” Hear this, yy Binneys, Browns, Candlishes, 
Hares, and Alexanders; ami all from a youth of twenty-one ! 


Discussion on Phrenology, held in Birmingham ]»etween CHAiiUEf^ 

Donovan, Esq., and the Kev. Brewin Grant, B.A. London: B. L. 

Green. ^ 

We have been much amused with this four days' discussion on the so- 
called seience of Phrenology. The subject, certainly, should have got 
justice, for the parties who supported the respective sides of the argu- 
ment are universally admitted to be qualified in no common degree for 
the work in liand. Mr Donovan, judging from tlie report, committed 
the universal SJult of the writers and lecturers on Phrenology, by taking 
for granted wliat a philosophical mind must have proved, before it can 
take a singW step forward; and, consequently, assertion constantly 
usurped the place of argument. We do not know what Mr Grant's 
powers of ratiocination are, for he had no opportunity for their exerci^ 
m the debate, but the flow of humour and the play of wit, all through the 
discussion* are most refreshing and invigorating. No wonder that Ws 
opponent lost both his wits and his temper. And yet it was fair; for if 
a man comes before the public with dogmatic pretensions, he must sub- 
mit to be met with the most suitable argument that can bo employed, 
and that can produce an impression, namely, ridicule. 


UOQB, PAtKTKlt, VtCOUOK BrEEJti, EUlNEtBaH. 
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TlfE GREAT TO E M-M Y ST E R 1 E S. 

NO. I JOB. 

• 

HvtR since nian exist eil, lie lias fvlt iiH)n‘ ur iTess profoundly the inyitery 
<d‘ his heinpf, and, ever since he felt, he has son^lit both to find out its 
meaning and to throw otl‘ its hurdon. In both these attempts, he has 
been in a ^reat measure* baffled, and ^et, in both, In* has to a consider- 
able extent succeeded, lienee his position as that of one seeing a cer- 
tain way into a dc'cp ab} ss, and slrainin^^ to see fartlier — lia\ ing rid him- 
self of a poition of a heaY,> load, and still stri^i^g, nith fai'-seen stress, 
and far-heard ])antings of heidte i ndea\ our, to undo the an hoi e-^is pain- 
fully interesting and ex<jiiisitel> ])oetieal. He reminds }oii of Newton^ 
while the ke,> of natnie A>as still clashing dubimisly in the lo(‘k, and ere 
the door of tlie mat(‘rial uni\(Tse ojiened, “on golden liiiiges turning” 
— ere warm faith, eager ho]»e, and jo>, leaping, babe-like, in the womb, 
had become eertaiiit} too eoldh sure, fact too final, and rapture too short- 
lived, from its ver\ excess This jioetieal point of iiicjuin^into the “ bur- 
den and the in)st(‘r> of all tins unintelligible world,” no liMigtb of time, 
no depth of e\])erieiH‘e, and no sjdeiidour of rcA elation, Iuiyc jet enabled 
ns to surjiass. “ Xou,” sa\s l\iul himself, who bad been caught up to 
Paradiae, ami had heard things unutterable. ‘S^e see through a glass 
darkly.” And uhile, from this daik bright nImou, so unsatisfactory, 
yet so suggesthe, the logical intellect turns away, eithci^sighing in sel- 
fish grief, or smiling in scoi’ii, in it, us in an ehmieiit eongcniul as the 
shaded and mellou grandeur of an aiilnmn eve, lias th^ devout and 
]>oetieal imagination, in eveij age, delighted to revel in serious sport. 
Man, unable fully to eomjnvbend his jieeuliar burden, or to shake it 
utterly away, has tlirown it out into a thousaml ideal shapes^ He has 
transferred it at one time to the deserts of Arabia, and at another into 
the midst of the Alpine jicaks; he has now hung it up amidst the rocks 
of the Caucasus, and again ]ai(l it on the Atlante^au shoulders of imagi- 
nary ♦ infernal beings. Jlis objects in this have been to magnify his diffi- 
culties, as he does Ins scenery, by a jirosjiectivo glass, that he may see 


* We do not, of course, mean that the Devil of Scripture is an imaginary being; 
but Milton’s Satan and Byron’s Lucifer certainlj are. 
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tlietii more ch^arly— to separate liis (‘veiiiu.ii: shiulow from himself, 
that he may jiKl^^c of it more impartially —to pvo a general e\i)ression 
to particular feeliiit^^- -aiul to beaiitity, hy the i)Ower of poetic art, alike 
the knots whieli himl him, and the solution \>liieh may have in part, if 
not oomplltel,)', enabled liiin to e\ade their boiida^^e. 

Jienee liaise eonu' the “(beat Pocm-Mystei ies" of the Mmrkl — those 
po(‘tieal creeds and eonlessions of the “o^ant an<>(‘ls'’ of the race, which 
ftnMjiiite as \\ell vortliy of evamination, if not of helitd', as thus(‘ which 
ehnrehes have, stcn'ot^j ]>ed so stioni;J;\ , that ^\ith inilli(mR their every 
t'opiilative dt enied di\ ine. AVe propose to i ritieise, in series, l)io prinei- 
])al of those L^iYat ])oems, from •‘.loh"to ‘‘ Festus;" and, to ])re\(*nt 
eoneeption, we may state, at the out a‘t,our ol»jiat<' These are, tirst- 
AVVre v^jiin to deny it~to ittdnlj^e in tlu* leliiusl ln\iny of admiring 
t'acliine ntheis to admiv", tho-^e sin|)as^in '4 nuist(‘i ])ieces of literat]|| 
to teaeli our read(r^, besides, to fee i how Ixautifiil our bomiai^e 
come, in the lii;!d e\01i ot tin* mo t i»nperi('et solution, when 
aiul mnius an‘ there aKti; to smile iijsui lhi‘ eh.iins - to fthow 
earm -t solution is iht' to hsul nun to inl^u ii om the uumb(*r, tlie 

feineerity, and the }a r ol the atte’p])ts madt‘ to batmen the bond, that 
it is r(‘M>Ivable, aii<l shall b(‘ yet rtsohtal (omailvaml show tln*stranot‘ 
unity' of thouolit and <litlieuity (\hihittd hy tlu' L,reat(‘st minds under 
the most (liAiis eir(‘imistan( i s, and in ai*e> Kiiiote fiom eaeli othei-- 
und, lastly, t diaw'the stiont* moi. • of ('liai ity , f.iith and hoj>e, from tlie 
vholo surA< -\nd i )W, has iui; <n'iiouin ( d om ohjei'ts, we should like 
otUTtuders to l<n\et thi- f omal statii»u'nt of them, till tloT v^Jiall ask, 
at (h(‘ close of the sei i{‘^, it, on th(‘ wli )le, tie y 1 av(‘ lu (mi aeeoni])lished. 

Fii st, lii'amh'st. and miJ^^ < jc[>ieh< n^i\ e. amon^ all thv>se wondrous 
fal)les, stands tin di\bie booh ot\)» ]>. \V»‘ e.dl it a table, not bc‘eausi‘ its 

leadino ineiduits .'ii\ ral>‘\or tlud (\ui a> a dory, it eontaliis auoht that 
is to Us iiK 1 <,'diliU, but simply be(KiUs(‘ eaily datt. an nnalous strue- 
ture, t'lid ])r(»fouiivl ()bs( uritn s, 1 ms <’ invested it ni(*i(. tium any book in 
th(‘ Jijbl(‘ w itli a myihie (liaiaet(r It still stainb IxdoK* us, liki* the 
loftiest of a lono o\‘ liilN, iroin tic* test ol whi(!i tlH‘ mists have 

rolled away,A\hil(‘ it eontmuf s to wtar tic m .iioumi it in folds of proud 
and siin-j^dlt grandeur, Am -mdy tlie (urtain is not altoLu Oier impene 
trahle, and iiniA be found, ]'eiliap-, h ss daik, althom^h it cannot bo found 
less map^nifieent, tlian many suppi^n*. \\ e tlo not pioposi*, in this paper, 
dwcllini^ iipipi the o'enei4iI poetii' element^ of lln\ Ixxik, these, W’c 

intend, in anotlu'r form and elsewheie, soon amjily to dilate. It is to Job, 
as a n^ystcri/, that Ave confine om-ehis piineip.illy at piescnt. 

The scene in heaven may bt (*onsidt*M‘d a -, tic* ]>rolocm‘ to tlie ;^n‘and 
drama, ^riiis has oft(‘n hecu admiicd for its poetic numit. and often 
tatcxl. It struck iJyrous faney mueli, particularly the tli(Mio;ht 
ini^lit be ///c?«//// time— that Satan ini<(ht actually lx* bronirht ' 

by an invisihlc cliain, to the eomt of heaven, and eomjxdled to Avitnc.^s 
its felicity, and to snbservt^ tlie ]>ur])oses (»f its (lod. Shelley meditated a 
tragedy on tlie subject, and Ids " JVometlieus,” indeed, i» an aeeommo- 
dation of Job” to Ins own iiWAs. (jiO(*th(‘ in his “ Faust,” and Jlayhy, 
in hia “ Festus” have botJi imitated this scene. It ahounds still more in 
profound meauiwg than in jiootic interest. The patriaixdi Job has pre* 
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viously Ijeen pictured sitting?, in peace and projgpcrity, under his vine, and 
figdree. He is a rich and benevolent man, but has little about him to 
excite any extraordiiiai‘y interest. Suddenly tlm blue curtain of the sky 
over his hea<l seems to open; the tlieatre of tlie highest liea^ii expands, 
and of certain great transactions tljen* he becomes tlie uncon JBous centre. 
What a background now has that still tigure ! ThiiSjCvery man always is 
the hero of a triumph or a traged}", as nide as the iniiverse. Thus, each” 
ivS always linkc<l to all.” Thus, around (‘ach world, too, do heaven uAd 
hell stand continually, like the dark and the bright suns (d* astronomy, 
and tile jdanets between them. In that highest heaven o day has dawned 
of solemn conclave. IVom theii- thousaml missions of justice and mercy, 
return the Sons of (lod, to report tlit‘ir w{)rk or their tidings, and inas- 
miuh as their work has heeii done, tiudr aspects are e(j[ually tranquil, 
wh«illicr their tidings are evil or good. Jkil behind them — 

“ A f-j)ii-It of a (Un'croiit asju'ct wu\c(l 

His wings, liko tbunUor-cloints ubove soino eoa^it 
VVJioho ))anvn beach ^^ith livquent is pa\fHl ; 

His brow vNc.s like Ibc deop, when tempest tost.” 

He IS a hhick sjud” in this “ feast of ohai-ity,” a scowl amid this sjdcn- 
dour, and yet acts as a foil to its beaut s and brightness. Thus all things 
and beings are in ]>erj>etual commimieation with their source and centre 
— God; thus, e\eii evil brings in its dark barbaric tribute, and lays it 
down at his feet, and there is ^lo enei'gy in the universe so eccentric as 
not to have a ])ath and jieribelion round tlie eent)‘al sun. 

Turning aside from the multitude of worshi]»pers, the Almighty ques- 
tions the grim sjiirit — “ Whence eumesl thou f” — not, in sur]>rise, " Thoa 
liere!” but in imiuiry — “ Whenve bast thou now coined" The re]>ly is, 
From going to and fro in the earth.” Yes! the earth seems ever that 
sj)ot of creation round vliieh higher intidligeuees throqg — not on ac- 
count of tlu‘ jjaltry stak(‘S of battles and empires being })layed therein, 
but becaus(' there a. miglitier game, as to the reeoneiliation of man with 
God (thrilling, though simple words —words eontaiuing in them the 
jirohlem of all th{‘ology !), is advaneiug with dubious asjieet, but with cer- 
tain issue. One man in the land of I'z seems to have attained the solu- 
tion of tliat ]>n)])lem. Jli‘ is at once virtuous and prosp'irous. Adored 
by men, he adores God. He is wise, witlioiit any sju'eiarinsjnratioii ; lie 
is perfect, hut nut through sutfering ; he Is eloaii, without atonement. 
This man is jiointed out by (h»d to Satan — “ lichohl the type of the good 
maul What tbinkesi thou of him ! Gaust tlum jierceive any flaw in bis 
char icter / Is he not at oiieo gre^it and giKal The subtle spirit rejoins 
that “he has never been tried. He is pious, because ]u-os]>erous; bat 
let aflfHetions sti-ip away Ids green leaves, and they will discover a skele- 
ton, stretching out arms <if defiance to Heaven; or sliould the tree, re- 
maiiiiug itself unmutilated, though strijqied of its foliage, droop in sub- 
mission, yet, let its tmn/r he touched and blasted, curses will come groan- 
ing up from the root to the tojniiost twig, and, falling, it will bow in 
blasphemy, not in jaiiyei*.” What is this hut a rendering of the ficiilSish 
insinuation, that there is no real worth or virtue in man but eircumstaupes 
may overturn— that religion is just u form of i^'fiued selfishness — and 
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that no mode of dealing^ >vh ether adverse or prosperous, on the part of 
God, can produce the <iesired reconciliation? And the .purpose of the 
entire after-poem is, in reply, to prove that afHiction, >vhile stripping the 
tree, and even touching its inner life, only confirms its roots — that alilic- 
tion not only tfies, luit pin ities, and tends to perfect, the sufferer — -that 
iiidi\'idual suffering docs not, indeed, furnish an iule(piate index to indi- 
vidual culpability, but tliat tlie tendency the suflcriug of the good is, 
first, to throw back the sufferer int(» the arms of tlic (SIreut J iiflictor, and 
afterwards to suggest tlie necessity of the medium, winch can alone accom- 
plish reconciliation, that, namely, of intercessory sacrifice — that there is 
a soipething higher than ])cace or hap] uncss, into which sonow intro- 
duces — and thac all this, tiually, casts a clearing and softening lustre 
upon the sad mysteries of the world, as well as proves the necessity, as- 
serts the ]>ussibility, assigns the moans, and ])re(liets the attainment, of 
final 1 econciliation. This is the argu)ncnt <»f the poem. Or we may state 
it somewhat difiereiitly, thus: — There is sorrow in the world. Its existence 
and iufiiction are' l)y no means fully exjilaiued by the existence of sin, 
inasmuch as it often falls indiscriminately u})on the righteous and the 
wicked. W hy is Ihist Why is there ?aorcmiscvv in the world than seems 
iieeessarv to ])uniti\(‘ purpose's? To this, the ve])1y is— God is great to 
infinitude, and las ways — a part only of which we see— are})ast finding 
out. AfHietiou is a blessing. Absolute ])(‘iTeetion does not exist on earth. 

There is not a man ou earth who doeth good, and siniietli not.” To 
affliction, darkness, and all tlie other evils of this present state, we must 
be reeoneiled ore we can bt* rec(uicil(‘d to tbe Maker; and, filially, there 
is a diA'ineJy-a])])oiiited >vay Uirough which all must seek acceptance with 
Gjvl t^n^l t.lnit if th(> 

of our own trial and the smoke of another’s sacrifice that wc must pass 
into the arms of our Mcaveuly.FatluT. 

Let us proceed to sec how this great argument” is pled. Job 
is given up to the bands of the enemy, and liis ruin swiftly .succeeds. 
The thick succession of his cjilamities is one of the most .striking pas.sages 
in the poem. Tlie coiubiet of FordV heroine, who continues to dance on, 
while news ‘S)f death, and death, and deatli,” of brother, frimul, hus- 
band, are brought her in succession, her heart the while breaking in se- 
cret, has been flinch {idmin'd ; but ju-iiicelier still, and mor(‘. natural, the 
figure of the patient patriarch, sealed at his tent-door, and listening to 
mes.sage aftei* message of sjmil, conflagration, and death, till, in the 
course of one curdling hour of agony, he fiinl.s himself flocklcss, serfless, 
childle.ss, a beggar, and a wreck, amid all the eoutiiuied insignia of al- 
most regal magnificence. But his heai-t brc'aks not. Ke docs not dash 
away inti^the wilderness; lie does not throw himself U])on the ground; 
he does not tear liis whitt' hair in agony. With decent and manly sor- 
row, indeed, he shaves his head, and, after the custom of his country, 
rends liis raiment ; but his language is— Naked eam(‘ L out of luy 
mother’s womb, and naked .shall 1 return tliitlier : tin* Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord!” From some 
clifhe of supernal calm seem those accents to descend. The plaints of 
^^rometheus and Lear come from a lower region. The old tree has been 
^horn, by a swift-running and all-eneompas.siug fire, of its fair foliage, 
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but has bent its licad in reverence before tlie whirlwind ere passed 
away. In sculpture, there are a silence and calm, which in nature are 
only found in parts and parcels — a stillness within stillness — the hushing 
of a hush ; hut not even Kculi>ture’s “ marble language ” cj^^i fully express 
the look of resignation (as if all calamity were met and subdued by i 
which Job's countenance returned to that sky of rum which suddenly 
bent over the tent of his fathers. Hut, alas! all calamity was not met 
and subdued by it. Other griefs wore in store, and the iron must enteif 
into his soul. Under the preasuie of bodily ])ain*and doiliestic trouble, 
his patient resolve, firm as th(‘ sinew” of Leviathan’s neek, was at last 
subdued, and there broke forth from him that tremendous pui'se, whieh has 
made’ the third chapter of “Job” dear to all the nuseral^Je. Who can for- 
get the figure of Swift, each revolving birtlnhiy, retiring into his closet, 
shut-ting the door ])ehiml liim, not to fast or to pray, hnt to read this 
chapter — was it with wild sobs of self-application, or in a silence of 
horror, direr still ^ Nor could e\(;n he wring out thus^the last drops of 
its bitterness. It is still a Marah, near whieh*y(>ii trace man\ miserable 
footsteps, and never, while misery exists, can its dreary gi amleur, its pas- 
sion for death, the beauty it pours n])on the grave, the darkness which, 
collecting from all ghxmis and solitmh's, it bows down ujaui the one fatal 
day of birth, he forgotten. “ Let them bless it that curse the day,” for 
surely it is the most ])ierciug cry e\er utteinal iji tin's vAorld of lamenta- 
tions, mourning, ami wo. 

Has hiatan, tlien, suee(‘e(l(Ml / Jias he ju'oved Job a nuTC fair-wacather 
saint, oriias he only provtal liim to he an imjjei feet hut honest man ? 
Has he shown him to be essentially eornijd, or lias lie only roui>cd the 
elements of corriijdion whieh were in him, and whieh must bo taken 
away by penitence and ly saeritiee, ore he can b(' fully reeoneiled to (tod. 
This is the (luestioii on whieh, in the controversy Ixtweeii Job and his 
friends, issue is joined. They eouteud that he is an inijiar.^lleled sinner, 
because be lias been an unparalleled sufferer. He maiutaiiis his aliso- 
lute innoeonee. Jioth are wnmg, as Llilm, and (U)d himself after- 
W'ards, etfcctually jirovc, and as they all, by submission and sacrifice, 
confess. Job is not a great sinner, but neither is he perfectly jnire. 
He is clean to the eye of man, hut ^ile (comparatively) in the sight of 
God.* He has not fallen before the fiery trial, but he has\shakcn in it; 
and, while maintaining his own goodnes.s, he has impeached the goodness 
and the justice of (iod. To purge him, tlierefore, thoioiigiily, he^must 
undergo a severer sutfeiiiig iliau tlie (lialdeans, or the leprosy, or his re- 
creant wife liad inflicted on him — the anguish of remorse. He must 
crxwl, like a seorehed worm, in the sunlight of the vision of God for a 
season. He must learn the lesvson of his o^^ll littleness and God’s sur- 
passing greatness, and thenee deduce that of his sinfulness, and of (xod’s 
righteous gooilnoss. And thus schooled, by sinking deej>er and deeper 
into the dust, he is to become at length a “ sadder,” it may be, for a time, 
but certainly, for life, a wiser” man. 

The close of the ])oem, reju'csenting Job s renewed prosperity, is in 
singular contrast with the daring machinery and rich imagery of the rest 
of the book. It is simple and strange as a nursery tale. By a change 
as sudden as surprising, the wheel turns completely roiyid. The patri- 
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' arch rises from the dust ; a^golden shower descends, in the form of troops of 
Jriends, bringing witli tliCTii silver and gold^ sheep and oxen, as if spring- 
ing from the earth, fill his fohis; ncAV sous and daughters are horn to 
him; the broad ^tree over his tent blooms and blossoms again; and long, 
seated under its sliadou', may he look ere he descry other messeu^cra 
arriving hroathless to anuoiinee the tidings of other woes. In Blake’s 
“Illustrations of Job” (a wondrous i>ieee Of imagination, full of bright 
colours and dark meanings, less a eommentary than a \"ariation of the 
hook), not the Ivast interesting or siguitieaiit ])i‘int is that representing 
the aged man, seated in peace, sniTonuded by a multitude of singing men 
and singing won^en ; camels, slieoj), and oxen, grazing in the distance; 
and from above, Clod (an exact idenois of Job) smiling, well-pleased, 
upon this full-leiigtli ymrtrait of tlic man perfect thi‘ough snffering-~tbc 
reconciled man. Blake was himself, i)erhaps, the true aivd only key to 
his volume. But one of its objects probably was to shadow out the re- 
conciliation of niaiij— the entire species — to (hal tn heaven — to sliadow forth 
the painter’s view of man’s original state, his fall, and final reiiovovy. His 
book is the “ l^ictorial Festus.” AVe think, on the oilier hand, “Job” 
a dramatic and allegorical representation of the necessity, means, and 
coiisc(|Ucnccs of the reconciliation of man the hi dividual, and that, be- 
sides, it shows us, in dim ])crspective, the future reeoneilialioii of man 
the race on earth. 

The great jirohlom, s['< ^^e Iiave said above, of this world is, Iiow is 
man to jjc reconciled, or ma<le at one witji his Mak<‘r t lie ejipears, as 
David describes himself, a ‘‘ stranger on this earth.” All elements, and 
almost all bt'ings, are at war with him. He lias nothing friendly at first 
hut the warmth of his mother’s bosom. Bain, eold, snow', even sunshine, 
beasts, and men, seem, and uiv, stern and harsh to his infant feelings and 
frame. As he advances, his eom])anions, his sehoiJmasters, are, or appear 
to he, remswed* forms of enmity. “ What have 1 done to ])rovoke such 
universal alienation i” is often his snpprcs.sed feeling. The trutlis of 
art, seienee, nay, of Hod’s wmrd, are presented, as if contradicting his 
first fresh feelings. IBooks, caloehisms, schools, elinrclies, he steals into, 
as if tliey w-ere strange and foreign countries. At every step, lie breathes 
a difficult air. Sustained, iiideeil, by the hm^yaiit spirits and eager 
curiosity of ycrftli, he contrives to be eln-i rful amid Ids difficulties; but 
at last the “ deatli in life” appears in his jiatli, tin' dreadful (juestion 
arises — “ Mutt there not he something in me to ])n»V()ke all (Ids enmity ? 
Were I a different being, would to me every step seem a stinuble, every 
flower a weed, every brow a frown, every path an imclosure, every bright 
day a gaud, every dark day a fiuthful reflector of misery, every hojic a 
fear, and ?very fear the masque for .some unknown and direr horror ? 
If it is not the universe, Imt 1 tluit am dark, wlumee (iomes in me the 
shadow that beclouds it 'i Wbenee comes it that 1 do m>t jairtakc either 
of its active hapjdness or of its jiassivc jicace ? Ami seeing that tbc 
universe is unreconciled to me, and I to the universe, must it not be the 
same with its Ood, and wdio or wliat is to liridge across tlie gulf be- 
tween him and me ? If h finite creation repels me, how can 1 face the 
justice of an infinite God 1 if time present me with little else than diflS- 
culties, what dai^ers and tenmrs may lurk in the heiglits and deptlis of 
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ptornity ? If often tlic wicked are prosperous and conteTitcd on earth, 
and the a[ood alHictcd, tosstj^ with tciupoKt, mid not comforted, may not 
similar aiioinalios abound hereafter ? And how am I to be convinced 
tJmt a system so strange as that around me, is wise; that sufTorings 
are salutary, and tliat Ch)d is good ? And how, ahovd all, if God be 
good, am I ever to be fitted for hi.s company, a;ul liktmed to his 
character?” » 

Buell is a general statement of the diifitailty. In various men, ii 
as.y limes varion.s forms; in one, a gloomy teiriperiynent sojioisons all tlic 
avenues of his being, that to tell Iiim to bo hajipy, and to worship, 
soumls at first as absurd as though yon ivere giving the same eounscl to 
one hurning in a oonflagrafion; anotlior is so s)n‘ll-l)oiPnd hy the spec- 
tacle of inond evil, that he is able to do or say little else Ilian ask the 
question — Whcurt\ and v'lmt art thon, ( xecrable shape ?” — a third, sin- 
C(Te almost to lunacy, is driven doubly “ mad for the sight of his eyes 
which he doth see” — the sight of a world, as hollow in heart as some 
suppose it to he in jilijsical stnu^tnre, a fourth has li?s ])caf‘e strangled 
liy doubts as to t!ic jx'culiar doetiiucs of bis faith, or as to its evidoiiccy 
—doubts wbicli go not out by ]>ra}(T ami fasting; and a fifth, of jmre 
and bem^Milcnt <lis])ositi()n,b(>comos a mere target for the arrows of mis- 
fortune — at once a-])rodigy of excellence, and a proverb of wo. 

This last ease is tliat of .loh, and jiorhajH, of those now enumerated, 
the only one then very eoneoiNabI(\ Ihit the resolution of the difficulty 
ho obtained, ajqilie.-. to all the othei-s unreconciled; it ought, in a hr; 
degree, to satisly them. 

How was he instrneted ? I’.y being taught — first, in part, tlirough suf- 
fering, and. si'coiidly, tlirongh a manifestation of God’s immense supe- 
riority to him — a childliki' trust in God. K\en amid his wailings of 
wo, he had faltering!} ex]>r{’ssed this feeling — “ I’hongh he slay me, yet 
will I trust in him.” Ihit, that he might umh'rstaud Goil hotter, a 
whirlwind V’as siait of storin> and victoiious jioetvy, whini, as it rushed 
along, rutiled tlu' foundations of the cartli, ehuvned n]) the ocean into 
spray, linv<‘iled the old In'asnres of the hail and the snow, soared up to 
the stars, th.e liglitniugs saving to it as it }uioud, “ Here wc are;’' and 
which next, sto(>])ing from this ]etch, swept over the eurlons, noble, or 
terrlldc ereatnves of God’s bandiwoi'k, rousing the majie of the lii ii, 
stirring the still liorror of the raven’s wing, raring vitli ti^e wild a?'S into 
the wilderness, fiying vltli the eagle and the hawk, shortening s])ced 
over the iuay vastne, s uf ilehianoth, awakening the thunderVf the horse’s 
nock, and daring to o])cn the doors of the fiiec ’ Avith the ‘Meeth, ter- 
rkilc round about,” of Le\ iathaii himself ! llefore tliis, A\hat can Job do 
but fall pro.strate / And seeing and feeling, God’s greatness expounded 
by himself, be reasons thus; One so great, must be go(/d; one so Avise, 
must mean me avcII by all my alfiietions. 1 aaiII distrust aud doubt Iiim 
no more; I will loathe myself for my sins, but., most of all, tor my 
imperfect and unA'oorthy vicAvs of (Hod. Hencctortb f will confide iti 
^ tlie great whole; j fearlessly commit my bark to tlio eternal ocean, and, 
come fair weather or foul, will believe that the Avave Avhich dashes, or 
the wave wliich drowns, or the Avavc which wafts to safety, is equally 
good, I will also repeut in dust and ashes, and trust for fovgivene^ 
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through the medium of the gi’eat sacrifice which the smoke of my altar 
feebly symbolises.” ^ ^ 

The “peace which passeth understanding is generally pregnant with 
other blessings^ and ])rocreates other peace. Well says the wise man — 
“ If a man’s wa^s please the Lord, he maketh even his enemies to be at 
peace with him.” Thus J ob, reconciled fully to God, finds friends spriug- 
ing up* around him “ as by the grass,” and dies full of honours as of 
y^ars. His beginning was pros])erous, but his latter end did greatly 
increase. ^ , 

Behold, in this story, (he outline ot our reconeiliation ! The Creator 
of this ffreai universe viust he goodJ Books of e\idenccs, begone! — one 
sunset, one inoortlight hour, one “ solemn meditation of tlie night,” one 
conversation at evening with a kindred licart, is worth you all! Such 
scenes, such moments, dissolve tlie most massive doubts easily and 
speedily, as the evening air sucks down tliosc mimic mountains of vapour, 
dark or fiery red, whicli lie along the verge of heaven. The sense given, 
indeed, is but thVit of beputy and ])ower — transcendent beauty, and 
.power illimitable; but is there not insinuated something more — a lesson 
of love as transcendent, and of peace as boundless i ] )oes not the blue 
sky give us an unutterable sense of security and union, as it folds around 
us like the curtain of a teiit( Do not the stars dart down glances of 
w^arm intelligence and affection, secret and real as the looks of lovers! 
Do not tears, torments, evil, and dcatlj, .seem at times to melt and dis- 
appear in that gush of golden glory, in that strt‘iim of starry hope, which 
the milky way pours each iiiglit througfi the heavens ( Say not, with 
Carlyle — “It is a sad sight,” 8nd! — the sigiit of beauty, splendour, 
order, motion, progress, immeirsity. eternity, }>ower, Godhead ! — bow can 
it be sad '! It is true, indeed, that man must at ju'cseiit weep as well as 
wonder as he looks above. Tie it so. Is it‘not simply because the vessel 
in wdiich he is parried along is so vast, and moves so swiftly! AVc have 
seen a child weeping bitterly on her mot hers knee, while the train was 
carrying her triumphantly on. “ Boor child,” we thouglit, and had al- 
most exclaimed, “why wee])est thou! Thy mother’H arms are arouinl 
thee; thy mother’s eye is fixed u])on thee, an<l that bustle and rapidity, 
so strange and dreadful to thee, are but carrying thee faster to thy 
home.” Thus Riaii, in his weakness and darkness, wails and cries, with 
God the FatheT above, God below, (*od arouml, ami God before him! 

Not always shall he thus weep ; but other elements are still necessary 
for hifi full reconciliation — full, we mean, so far as our pnrtiall} lighted 
sphere will permit perfection. It is not necessary merely that power, 
beauty, and wisdom, lead to the conception of God’s goodness and love; 
but that suffering, by perfecting ])atienee and teaching kuowU dge, should, 
while humbling man’s pride, elevate his position, and put into his hands 
the most powerful of all telescopes — that of a tear. Perfect through 
suffering” must man become; and then how do all apparent enemies soften 
into friends — how drop down all disguises — and misfortunes, losses, 
fevers, falls, and deaths stand out. naked, detected, and hluslung lovers I 

One thing more, and the atonement is complete. Man has another 
burden beside that of misery; it is a burden of sin. To this he cannot 
be reconciled. This must be taken away ere he can be at one with the 
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universe or its Maker. This, by the great saciyfice at Calvary, and the 
sanctifying power of the Word and the Spirit therein, can be taken away. 
And now, whoever, convinced of God’s benevolence, by the voices of his 
own soul echoing the language of the creation, satisfied from cxi>erience 
of the benefits of suffering, is also, through Christ, forgiven his iniquities, 
stands forth to view the reconciledanan. ♦ 

Be he of dark disposition, his gloom is now tein])crcd, if not removed; 
he Jooks at it as the pardoned captive at his iron bars the last evening 
of his imprisonment. Be he profoundly fascinated by moral evil, even 
with Its dark countenance, a certain morning twiliglit begins to mingle. 
Has he been sick of tlic hollowness of tlie world i — now he feels that that 
very hollowness secures its explosion; it must give pfaee to a better 
system. Has be entertained doubts? — he drowns them in atoning blood. 
Has h suffered? — his sufferings liave left on the soil of his mind a rich 
deposit, whence are ready to spring the blossoms of J^klen, anil to shine 
the colours of heaven. Thus reconciled, lunv high his attitude, how dig- 
nifii^d his bearing! lie knows not what it i?^ to fear.* Having become 
the friend of Clod, he can huik above and around him, with the eye of 
universal friendship. Amid the hlne sky, he dwells as in a warm nest. 
The clouds and mountains seem ranged around him like the chariots and 
horses of fire aromid the ancient p»*ophet. The roar of wickedness itself 
from the twilight city is attuned into a nu‘lody — the hoarse beginning 
of a future autlicm. Flowers bloom on every dunghill — light gushes 
from every gloom — the grftvi' sniih*s up in Ins face — and his osvn frame, 
even if decaying, is but tJic loosened and trembling leash, which, when 
broken, shall let lus s]»irit spring forth, five and exulting, amid the liber- 
ties, the light, the splendours, and tlie “powers of the world to eoine.” 

And this prohlem of to-day was solved, so far as it can lie solved here 
lielow, thousands of years ago, among tlie lierdsmen of Edom. In our 
future papers, wv sliall find the ]»rol)lem and the solntioii^hroken down, 
or disguised, or perverted, or imperfect]) presented, in the proudest pro- 
ductions of human genius. But it was* given to the inspired author of 
“Job” first and fully to answer the question “What is truth ; where 
does wisdom dwndl ; and where is the jilaee of understanding ?” How 
many insuflicieiit and evasi\e answers liave since been given '/ Science 
has sought for truth in fields, and mines, and furnaces, iia atoms, and in 
stars, aiid has found many glittering particles ; but not any .such lump 
of pure gold, any such sum of “ saving knowledge” as is ejititled to the 
inline of the truth. “ The sea saith, It is not in me.” Art, too, has ad- 
vanced to re])ly : her votaries lune gazed at the loveliness of creation 
- they have listened to her voie<‘---they have watched the stately steps 
of her processes ; and that loveliness they have sought to iimitate in 
painting; those steps to follow^ in architecture; and those voices to re- 
peat in music and in song: but, alas! painting must whisper back to 
poetry, poetry repeat to music, and music wail out to architecture — “ It 
IS not in us.” Others, again, have followed a holder course. Regarding 
art as trifling, and even science as shallow, they have aspired to enter 
with philosophy into the spidngs and secrets of things, and to compel 
tTuth herself to answer them from her inmost slirine ; l)ut such specu- 
lators have discovered little that is really and practicaljy valuable; they 
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have uttered many cloudy falsehoods, chequered with a few gleams of 
pure light — but the truth has remained afar. “ The depth saith, Not in 
me.’* Nay, others Iiavo in desijeratioii knocked at the gate of hell itself, 
and have asked — Does the truth dwell hore r’ but destruction ami 
death say 011I3', witli hollow laughter “ We have lieard tlie fame of it 
with our ears/’ # 

Standing above the prospective wreck of all such abortive efforts, the 
affthor of ‘Mob” discloses at lust that path which the ‘Suilture’s eye 
hath not seen.” , The “ fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, and 
to depart from evil is understanding.” Here we lind tiiat portion of the 
universal knowledge, truth, or wisdom, wliich satisfies without cloying 
the mind, wdiich rotiects the inner man of the heart, as face face in a glass, 
which gives a feeling ^of firm ground bolow^us — tirm, if there be terra 
Jima in the universe — and on which have r(qH>se<l in death the wisest and 
best of mankind. Dalmly does dob propound this great maxim of man, 
although it might have justified excess of rajUnro. Arehimedes ran out, 
shouting — “Eureka I” Ha^d he found the truth f No: only one golden 
sand upon the shore of science. Nay, though he had discovered all 
natural knowi edge-had, by one ghinee of genius, di'seried the axle- 
tree whence shoid out all the s]»okes of scientific truth — tlunigh loinhn* 
far in this case had been his Eureka, ami deeper far his joy — would he 
have fouml Eie truth? No; it was in tliedeep wilderness of Edom, and 
to the lieart of a holy lierdsman, that ihi.s insjnration at first came, and 
1.0 cry of triumph proclaimed ifs coming, yiml ho echo then reverberated 
it to the 11a I ions. 

But here we must pause. What more W'c have to say i)f ’• Job,” of the 
effect of tbe scenery of its (‘oumry iijMin its ])0(‘trv, of its natural de- 
scriptions, of its moral pictui-es. of tin* ilescription of tbe ghost, and the 
speech of tlie J)eit\, must Im ^aid at another time, and in another page. 

But wc eaiiuot ^hut this old volume, without rememl>eriiig with astonish- 
ment first its age. for although Ewald buds in it tin* comnnuicoment, if 
not the climax, of the degeneracy. of Hebrew liti'i'atnie (w'e should not 
wonder if ho vvere next to seek to prov'o that “ rronietlieiis Vinetus” 
was WTitten after the .suh jugation of (h*eee<‘ l)y tlie I tomans", and ean 
fancy, on the same prineijiles, a snhth* critic in tin* thiriiidh century, % 
starting the thciiry that “ Alacheth” w'as traii.dateil from tlie, (Icrmau of 
Kotzebue, and falsely attributed to »Shaks]>ere), we deem it among the 
very earliest oi‘ poems; secondly, its having no name annexed to it, save 
the name of (Jod — stat uomwir. umhiv— the fir.^t and greatest of authoi’S 
is anonymous; and, thirdly, it.s uiqiaralleled suldiniity, beauty, profun- 
dity, and truth. All great jmets have siuee bcdi copying its imagery, 
all gn^at u^5^siery-vvriters diluting its argument, ainl all gi’eat tiieologium 
desiring to look ” into tlie depth of its views of (lod, of man, and of the 
living Redeemer wlnr has laid his hand upon iliem botJi. Ah! it pro- 
claims itself the child of a pcrioil wdien the names of jiropliet and of poet 
were the same, wlieii genius and Ood wti'c still in perfect harmony, and 
when every spark produced by the glorious union was a sun. 



THE INDIA-HOUSE; 

OR, A CANVASS FOR A CADETSIWP. 


Get a cadetHliip, dnd your f>ou’s provided ; 

Ho’a off your hand— he’s handed to lliinloos; 

And, soon from you hy half the world (divided, * 
lie’ll scarce recross the jjlobe to cross your views; 
And of returning should he send you message. 

Be quite composed- he cannot pay his passage*. ” 


I was told that the best claim for a cadetship was that of a father, after a long 
and faithful service in India, applying for a son.” 

« 

• 

It is just fifty yours since T, Olmrlcs Ihinl, fi rosy, raw Scotch hoy, hiiv- 
obtained tluj honour to sitvc as cadet to the noiioiira])le Coinpajiy 
of Merchants tra<lini>’ to the East Judies, was }nit, like a. piece of live 
stock, into a mail -coach, consio-nod to the care of a worthy old uncle, a 
Loudon merchant, who promised to ,L;'iNe me hoard and bed, atid to show 
me the Tudia-Houso, The first day’s laut^hahle adventures cm the road 
I must leave for anotlier occasiyii, and hurry on to tln^ modem Lube], 
where 1 arrived at the end of three stian^e days and strangler nights, 
safe in wind and limb, ^ly uncle, being deeply immersed in business of 
his own from morn to smoky eve, could only spare (me hour to introduce 
me to the jailaee of llie Mogul merehant-iiiouarehs. TIkj old gentleman, 
in a spruce ecK'ked hat and silver-i)uckled shoes, with a goldeir headed 
staff* in his liand, and as stiff* us a jmker, slepjjod out alonji the streets at 
a rate that gave me my first lesson at (haihle-cpiiek. We at last arrived 
at Leadenhull Street, and weia* soon in front of the India- House. The 
noble portic'o of the building, and the still nobler jjoi-tly ])orter, in his 
amjdc rich livery cloak, stamling in Ids fixed and solemn position, made 
f a deep and lasting imjiressiou on my youthful wondornieni; while t^-e 
statuary over the jjoroh, of kneeling camels, tiaiis]a)rt<‘d*nie alread}", in 
imagination, from the crowded Ihirojieaii streets to silent desert scenes 
in tropic lands, and to the new mode of life to ^\hieli 1 haj^ eenno to de- 
vote myself. But I Iiad only a moment for sueli associations. My uncle 
dashed into the lobl>y, and lu'gau to thread the eudhvss labyrinth of eor- 
riaors, with me at his tail, in a kind of tiTinor, either from the chilly 
atmosphere of the plae(‘, or the ajqtroaehing crisis in my lif(‘> By dint 
of imjniries at the liveried servants, who ever and anon ra])idly crossed 
our path, like express trains, my uncle al last discovered tlie office of 
Simon Snarle, where eadets-elect were first ordered to j)resent themselves, 
He shook me by tlie hand, and hurried off to a more congenial atmos* 
phere iu ^Change Alley. 

1 found in the antechamber of Simon Snarle about a dozen of young 
aspirants, like myself, after golden opinions and gold moliurs, sitting round 
a feiutly kindled fire. The farther end of the waiting-room was divided 
off by a wooden partition about four feet high. Tlie young squad, re- 
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cognising me at once as recruit come to join their corps, made rootn 
for me at the fireside; and, as 1 took my scat, I, for the first time since 
leaving home, lost the depressing feeling of isolation and desolation. I 
found I was now among a set of young compeers, hound on the same 
voyage of life as myself. A tacit copartnership for the future seemed 
at once agreed upon. 

TJiere was no actual speaking among •the young gentlemen, btit a 
gweat deal of dumb show was going on, by nods and dodgings, smirks 
and smiles; and .every nww and then one of tlic C()Tni)auy would point to 
the wooden barrier, and then apply his thumb to his nose. This led me 
to conclude that some n>ystorious being woned behind the barricade; 
and, looking in tlie direction, 1 juu-eeiveii, above the screen, the upper 
portion of a ])ure wh^te shining bald head, like a Indfscen full moon 
rising above tlie liorizon. The talking with fingers, elbows, and toes, 
wxnt on for some time, when an uiifiu'ttmate young man, forgetting 
himself and jdaee, gave the eo.ds a ]>okc with his varnished stick. On 
this, the Moon rose in an instant, in orhal eomjfi(‘tcncss, above the hori- 
zon, and tl)C Man o’ the ]\Iooii (with a pen behind his ear, that might have 
stood for his hat diet) looked sternly down on the youthful assemblage, 
and angrily demanded by what right they ]>resuined to meddle with the 
fire, declaring, at the same time, that if they di<l not behave themselves 
better, he would deprive them of their ea<letshij>s every one, and con- 
cluded by aimonncing, that it was no nse our waiting tliere any longer 
to-day, for nothing could he done in the cadet tra(ie at j)resent. So 
saying, the ^loon, with its attendant face, again Kli])pe<l upon the horizon; 
while w'e rose ea and rushed into the echoing passages, which we 

made resound wfith our Idtherto ill-restrained laughter. 

Old Crusty for ever!” shouted om*. 

“ Let us go over to the CVoss Keys, and drink to his better temper,” 
cried another. ^ 

1 wish,” said a third, w e had him there, to toss him in (»nc of John 
Company’s OAvn blankets.” 

Och,” exclaimed an Irish hoy, and I should like to crack tljat pump- 
kin skull of his owm, and see if there is any jndp in it at all, at all !” 

However, we all seconded the first motion, by motioning off to the 
Cross Keys, wdi««'e we drunk to (Vusty’s reformation in laughing cham- 
paigne, mingling our toast and jokes with the idfioreseenee. 

These scenes w'ere enacted day after day for a whole foi-tnight, without 
a single step oi progre.ss in getting ourselves cutined on John Company’s 
long roll. My uncle got quite disgusted, a ml lost his usual eijuanimity 
and patience at this irregular wa> of transacting business. ** Wliy,” 
said he, “ licre is a good hill at sight for a eacUitship, and this fellow of 
a clerk refuses to get it honoured and ea.shed; and this, too, is the firm 
dubbed forsooth the [iouourahle (Company of M(n'chaiits trading to the 
East Indies! This clerk, however, Cliarles, is a rogue, depend upon it, 
and therefore has his price; ti'v him with a bribe; I’ll vouch for it,4ie 
will take the bait.” Accordingly, next day he put a golden guinea into 
ray hand, and despatched me once more t(; Leadenliall 8treet. I arrived 
atCnisty’s cave before he had enseoiiced liiniHelf in his inner den, and 
told my new friends the attempt I w'as going to make in trying to open 
rusty Crusty’s hoTlow heart witli the golden key. They shouted their 
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approbation of tlie ruse, which promised, at least, some variety to the 
monotony of the forenoon’s durance. 

As soon as I saw the half-moon in position, I rose, softly approached 
the hostile barricade, and tlicn, raising myself on my tip-toes, I looked, 
trembling at my presumption, into the sanctum of the clerk. The Man 
o’ the Moon was either wiiting, or ])retcnded to he writing. On seeing 
my audacious caput violating his ])rivacy, he looked sternly lip, and 
asked me, ho'sv 1 dared to do siicli a thing? 

I Imnihly beg ]N‘irdon, sir,” said 1, in a hiilf-wliisper, “hut I am 
sorry to think of the trouble J am daily giving you. Will you do me 
the favour to iieee])t a siuall eoiisideratioii, as a poor remuneration for" 
the same?” 

At these woi ds, he rose, and, opening the Avie|^et-gate, admitted me 
into his immediate jnesenec, when 1 tendered him tlie image of George 
Hi. ill pure gold. The ])l)ilosoj)lier’s stone is said to transform what it 
touches to gold: tlie loiieh of the gold transformed the flinty man into 
flesh; a gracious smih* ])layed on his sinister face. “t)h,” said he, as he 
coil amove jioeketod the jiieee, “there ^^as no occasion for this. Your 
name, J think, is ” 

“ Charles Ikisil.” 

“ Charles iJasil — you are tpiite right — .so it is. And now, Mr Basil, I 
will give you a memorandum, vhieh you will take up stairs to Secretary 
Checseberry, who nill get youi* husiuess done in a twinkling, and I wish 
yon all sueeess and hajijiiiies.s.” 

Having got my liill indorsed, J retired, and. in passing through the 
group of my morry-faeed com[)anions, 1 held it up in luy left hand, while 
with my right 1, for the first and last time in my life, essayed the vulgar 
hut empliatie expression, by the junetiou of thumb and nose. 

The hand of young heroes liad now got their cue, and old Crusty had 
soon twelve more guineas in liis purse, ami the Compa^jy twelve more 
gentlemeu-eadets on their ]an-Ust. There was one exception, however 
— the young Irishman helore mentioned as riotous in his threatening of 
Crusty. .Morgan either had no gnimai. or was resolved to sjiend it to 
better purpose; so, when all had got their bills aeecjited and had de- 
parted, he, plaeing his hat in the most martial manner, on the side of 
his head, and buttoning up his eoat so as best to rese^ible a military 
surtout, and flourishing his shillelah like a elaymoro, marelied bravely up 
to the enemy’s luilwark, the gate of which still stood opgi, aiid, boldly 
entering the broach, stood alongside of tlie eommander of the citadel, 
an<l spoke as follows — “ Mr lliimbiig. you will either givci me my pass- 
] v)rt this moment, or 1 will passport iny shillelah across your bare skull, 
and no mistake, honey; ami, what is more ami besiilcs, ril»indict you 
before the Honourable (\>urt for the dishonourable misdemeanour of 
bribery and corruption, sweetest.” 

The poor craven scribe trembled from head to foot like an aspen leaf, 
and faltered out, “1 beg your pardon, sir; you shall have your paper 
immediately; and, if you’ll promise to say nothing about this day’s busi- 
ness, I’ll add a ?iofa bene which will get you to tlie toji of the list.” 

“ Och, and you’re a gentleman, after all, and every inch of you, en- 
tirely. I’ll keep your dirty secret, honey, as snug as my purse.” Hav- 
. ing received the document, he continued, “And nov ^od morning and 
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good luck to you, Mr (Jrusty, my d(?ar. lk)Dg luay you sit here to do 
the green ones out of <h<ur gold guineas, while I go to do John Com- 
pany out of his gold niohiirs.” , . 

Morgan, having said this, stuck the scroll, like a captured banner, on 
the top of his stick, and marched doAvn tlie passages with his flying 
colours, and whistling the tune of “ Pa4^ Whack!” to the no small 
amusement of the j)orters and visiters. 

Arriving at the ofiiee up stairs, he found liis companions- in-arms in 
front of a eomiter, wtuting the coming of Mr ( 'heeseherry, to present 
their eertiiieates. As soon as the said cl(*i k was in place, Morgan, from 
liie rear, jioked his jiaper, at the end of his stiek, over the heads, right 
under the clerk s nose. This ereat(‘d a loud lau^li, and even the official 
coiil<l not resist a sudle, as he snateh(‘d the sert)ll, rather angrily, from 
the banner-tree, and l end it. “ I see/’ sai<l lie, hy a that yon arc 
in a hurry. Mr IMorgan, wliicli is the best and only apology for your 
ratlicr rude behaviour.'’ 

“ In a hurry, indeed, jv»id }oii may say that, my jewel.. I have lost 
too much time already witli this paltry cadetsliiji, and have no mind to 
lose mv passage to 11 indy into the bargain." 

’Well, well, bore it is Take this to the otlicr end of the liouse. Ask 
for Mr Stowage, and lie will gl\e yitu an older for } ou and your luggage 
to be recf’iveil on lanirtl/’ 

“Long life to yon. dearest/' said Morgan; and, sticking tlie new ban- 
ner again on Ins stiek, inarehcd off. ^ 

The rest got theirs in sneeession; and hehuo noon the (Vunpany had 
twelve more able-bodied young men in tbei)- service, eitlier fur jien or 
sword, the held or the ealiiiiet — either to cut Hindoo throats, or, as 
members of the (1(dliing lh>ard, to cut out regimentals — the scissors or 
the sabre, the first being ev<‘r tin; fiuoiirite.^' 

Such were Hie scenes I witnessed at the Iiulia-Honse towards tlie end 
of the last century. It is now some twenty V(‘ars since J again found 
myself in front (d’ the gr^jat emporium fin- cadets and cheeses, after 
a long baiiisliineiit. There stood the same jmrtieo, and, it seemed 
to me, the .self-sani(‘ ])ortly ]>oiter — at least, it was llie same cloak and 
cocked hat — above, tlie same camels still knerliug — 1 alone seemed 
changed. M^ raveii-blaek hair was as ^vliite as Ilimalayah; a good 
standing ochre had nsniped the place <‘f \\hiti‘ and red in my cheeks; 
.in mind, I fglt, I rejoice to .say. inneli tin* sami‘, I thought of Tenny- 
son’s slecjiing palace, and my fifty years’ dn am, but i bad to deal witli 
realities — to try and obtain a eadet.^liip for a sou. 1 could not, however, 
resist a choking kind (*f fe(‘ling at the throat, as 1 traversed again the 
long, dul^, damp passages, and 1 dashed away something V(Ty like a 
tear from my eye; Init, being winter, it was pcrhajis only the effeet of 
the cold. Tin? associations of boyhood, long exile, strange adventures, 

long-lost friends, and but no matter; they all rushed powerfully on 

m mind. 

My first, and, 1 hoped, my only essay, 1 designed for an old familiar 

When my friend Major M‘Siiip was appointed a member of the Clothing 
he vocifer<pBly exclaimed, “ That’s the thing- awa’ wi’ the swurd — ^gi’e me 
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brother officer^ General Boweswell, or Bob B^wsy, as we used to call 
him in India, now a Director at the Irulia-House. On arriving at 
Bob’s waiting room, and finding he was in liis office, 1 desired the lackey 
to show me into the general’s ju'cseiicc. 

Your card, if you please, sir.” 

Oh, there is no occasion for cards between us. • My name. Colonel 
Basil, will bo quite enough'!^^ * 

Beg ])ardon, sir, but it is more than my office is worth to show 
one into the general’s room without a card.” , • 

‘^A card to see m\ old friend JJowsy, that’s good ! Well, here it is.” 

“ I will hand it to liim uheii it comes to } our turn. This U finrtT’' 
for ail audience.” ‘ * 

Oh, by all means,” said I, turning round to tlq* fair one, and making 
my best salaam. ‘‘Ladies take preeedenee, whether first or last on the 
list.” She whom I addiessed was seated on a sola, with a boy on each 
side — her sons, of course. One of them, over his hhic coat, wtwe a string 
of ‘‘ orient ]»earls at random strung, ' in tlie^ shape of military medals, 
V'hidi, no doubt, had descended througli the family for several genera- 
tions, for 1 saw the half worn >\ords f>f Blassy, >S(‘ringapatam, (Wiiatic, 
Ac., and on the n verse. the skeletons of tigeu's, and time-worn towers ami 
minarets. The other boy was decked out iu a sash and gorget, which 
had doubtless belonged to his late father. The w'ido>v mother was still 
bonutiful, though in eaj) anj weeds. T thought T had seen the face be- 
fore, wliile she, on her pni t, reg^ardedme w'itli a smile of something more 
tiuui common cunqdaccney. At this moment, the directoi‘’s bell rung a 
dec ided peal. TIk' scin ant daslied off. and immediately returned, sa} iiig, 

“ aVow, madam, Gcnt'ial Jiow'cswcll will see you for one moment.” ' ' 
The hidv ruse and took a boy in each hand, and, as she ])assetl me, she 
rept*ated her smile, and whispered — “ I'm iilVaid, sir, I’ll d(‘lain you for 
more than a moment: for L’won't rai.^e the siege before tl^e general’s en- 
trenchment till he cajiltulates. 1 shall either lia\e cadetships for these 
boys, or I'll turn tin* siege into a l)h>ckude. He has geueralled tvcll iu 
his day: ’tis now^ my turn to outgt'ueral him.” 

‘SShould }our claims be rejected, t our cluirms w ill be irresistible, lUid 
W'ill oblige him to siiria'Uih*i’ at discreliou. " 

“ The general w^aits,” said the servant, impatiently. 

^ Thin ^ fur icanl f as njy jM>or dear husband used to say, w’hen'he 
commaudod the gi*enadiers,” 3'lie ladt then a(L aneed to the storm, her- 
self leading the forloi n hope. Lu about a <[Uarter ot an hour, the boys 
rctavne<l to the waiting-room, and IkToit another (puirter, the lady her- 
snf entered, radiant with smiles and blu.shes. 

I can read }our siieeess in you)* looks,” said 1. * 

Indeed, I have succetah’d beyond my most sanguine expectations. 
Come away, boys ; you are cadets from this hour. ’ 

And you, madam 'i ” 

*^You liave forgot me, Colonel Basil, Imt I can never forget your 
kindness to me, when, a gay young sj)instcr, Harriot Winning, you gave 
me away to dear Vanquish, in the absence of relations, on uiy marriage 
day, at Oawuporc; and therefore, as my second father, J tell 3 'ou, as a se- 
cret; that I expect' ere long to be Mrs General Boweswell.” 

Bravo, madam ! I remcinbtr Miss Winning well,'ind wish you all 
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joy on thus so ably propding for yourself and boys at the same mo>- 
ment.” Tlie bell rang, the servant called out, “ Colonel Basil, the gene- 
ral has just one luomeut to spare ! ” I shook hands with the lady, and 
followed my guide. 

On entering ^tlie general’s stronghold — which, however, had just sur- 
rendered — 1 found him as composed as could have been expected after 
such an exciting scene. He had, howevorf^f he had lx*eu previously on 
knees, taken up a stiff’ and stately position at Ids director’s desk, and 
sat in all the solemn sfeite of liis royal relation, the (Ireat Mogul. He 
cohdescende<l, however, to stand uj>, and presented his hand for me to 
sLikoy'Oi. then, in a true eourtier style, jminted to a chair, and said — 
“ I hope I have ‘the j)loasnre of seeing Colonel Basil well ?” 

“ Quite so. 1 neejl not^ask tlie same question of you, for youth and 
youthful animation have returned to your elieeks and eyes ; and so, Bob, 
you are a regular elieescmonger yourself at last / ” 

“ Ob, that's a ^x'or, stale j<»ke,” said Bob, ])ettishly. 
ft may be a stale one yitli you now, with whom it was once a mity 
good one (a stale pun, you ll say), and is still a current one in the East, 
ftjr want of a better. Are yon still as fond as ever of Hodgson’s pale 
ale, Cseven’s the main.’ and th'T hooka, Bol) 1" 

^‘Sad loss of time and misuse of talents those days,” said Bob, dryly. 
Well, not to lose any time nnju'ofitably at }>resent, let me come to 
the j)oint at once. J want, on the score of services and old acquaintance, 
a cadetsliip for my sou Bob, vour nam<‘sake.’' 

Quite out of tlie (|iiestioii, Basil— totally, wliolly out of my power. 
I a!n engaged [liere \\o\i blushed deeply) ; 1 am pledged over head and 
ears” — a deeper blusli. 

I know it, Bol) ; s(», not to interfere with your engagements and 
pledges, 1 wish you, sir, a very good moriiing;'’ and, looking at him 
witli supremei-eonteinj^t, T eontiniUMl — “ It niust be true wliat Virgil 
jsays — ‘ Omnia vineit amor’ — when lo\ e has mollified even your hard 
heart.” ^ 

What do you mean C’ said Bob, rising from liis chair of state. 

“No oflVnee, Bob. J wish yon joy in being, at seventy, an accepted 
lover, and again \Aish you good morning.” No saying, 1 bowed so low 
and slow as t^)rindieate. anything hut rcs])ect, turned on iny heel, and left 
Bdb Bowsy to his meditations on love and friendship, and how the first 
could exist ij^nlcpendent of the second. 

Having failed with an old conqianion-in-arms, T conceived it would be 
more than useless attempting to gain my point through any of the more 
indifferent directors. However, being on the spot, if for nothing but the 
fun of thff thing, 1 resohed to see what kind of reception they would give 
me. I, therefore, determined to knock at all the doors of the India 
menagerie; but tlie same hopeless growl was given from each: “ Highly 
appreciate your services, sir, but entirely out of my power to serve ypu. 
Earnestly recommend you to try some other director.” Thus, like Hunch- 
back, each of them, to get rid of me, seat me to his neighbour’s door. 

It was not a little amusing, wliik sitting iii the diffeu’ent waiting-rooms, 
to witness the character of the various applicants for cadetships waiting 
foy interviews with the director dons. Sometimes an anxious mother for 
4#oh — sometimSs an orphan son for himself— sometimes a timid sister in 
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bolialf of a brotlier in India. One lady 1 obserred sitting vith wlmt I at 
first conceived to be her infant on her knee, but, on looking more closely, 
1 saw it Mas a jirctty large alabaster image of Budd. Hbe told me her 
late husband had eai ried it off from the J)agon Temple i^t llagoon, when 
storming the place. She designed it, she said, as a imescnt for the 
director wo were about to meet, wlio, in India, went by the name of 
Peter Pundit, and who, froinifis great attachment to Hindoo mythology 
Avas suspected to be favourable to the faith of that faithless race. u 
he does not grant me my recpiest,” said she, “iA\ill dfish his god in 
pieces at his feet.’’ In another antechand)er, I saAva youth sittin g, Avith 
a tAVo-haiided Assamese claymore hetvveen Ids kiipes. TLam iiA " l/'i 1 1 !'fl 'BT ii 
feet longer than l.ims('lf, and fhe tAVo together would have been a good 


stu<ly for au artist emj>loycd to jiortray the youthiiid son of Jesse, Avith 
Goliali’s BAAmrd. Tl»e hui told r.’.e his father laid Avrcst('d it from tlie 


hand of Takor Bliisterdoiii Doss, in single comhat — that lie inte nded it 
for a ])Ves('nt to Diiretor Pnigadier liragadosh, an old, a(]Aiaintance and 
j.artieular friend of liis dad’s. At another •resting-place, there Avas a 
young man with one ( f the larg<‘st tiger shins I cAor saAV — and i have 
.seen a good many in my day: lie had it rolled U]> like a sheet of ele- 
phant ])n])cr under bis aim. The tiger, Ifr told us, to v. Inch it belonged 
had charged In’s fatlier’s eh'j>hant, and avhs shot Avith the mouth of tlie 
ritle actually do AA'ii its throat. Jlis father had just sent it homeland 
Avritten to say, tliat he laid onI> to jiresent it in his name to his old friend, 

, Mr JShcrmaii Sjiears, one (•!' (he lu‘sl h(»g stickers in Bengal, and lie avouIcI 
,,.get ft eadetshi]) instant cr. 

At one of tJie antechambers, my turn was to succeed that of a young 
lady of the name of Ihnming, aaIio had gone into the inner dim in quest 
of a cadetsliiji for lier brother, h^he staid unusually long. At last, cou- 
tj'ary to usage, the bi'll rang furiously bidbri* her return. The sei’vant 
who aiiswci'cd it returned and said, “Who is the first Jya.llomaii for 
an audience f” 


I am,” said I. ^ 

Your card, if you ])lea.se, sir. Sir Darid Dilemma will be happy to 
see you. Be .so good as folloAV me.” 

Hapjiy to see me!” said I, as I Avalked on. ^^Tbis augurs Avell, for 
the rest lie AA^ould I’atlier se e an aj>p;;ritioii, J'ln sure.” \ 

On cntimiiAg tli(‘ den, Avbat a subject for a painter! Tlie director 
stood ill dark relief, Avitli bis back to (lie AA’iiuk)AA% and i pen in bis 
giusp. Over bis bead, from alniAC the neighbouring chimney-t«)]is, tlie 
sun poured a stream of light on a lovely girl, aaIio avhs kneeling be- 
fore him, lier hands elasjieii across her bo.som. Her bonnet lay on the 
carpet before her; and her long dark hair bad been so arran^ial, as to 
fall, on its removal, in streaming tresses oA^m her slioulilers and breast; 
her eyes Avere fixed in supjdieating expression throngli a transjiarcnt 
veil of tears on tlie distressed Sir Ihivid. The graceful, kneeling figure 
in light, and the stiff director iu shade, were in fine contrast, and might 
have furnished an excellent model for the Hind(»o festival in honour of 


the god of trade, A\hcn the deity, holding the emblematic pen in his 
hand, is AATirshippcd hy his votaries. 

The entrapped baronet first glanced bis eye at my civ'd, and then at 
myself, and said, “ I have asked the favour of your presence, Colonel 

2 A 
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Basil, to assist me in pep Luitling this yoniig lady to be reasonable, and 
rise from her knees, For it is as j>ainfiil for me to witness her humiliating 
position, as it is inijiossible to grant her rc([uest.” 

“ Far be it fr(mi me, )Sir David, to lessen, by my presence, the powerful 
effect of such a^sceiie, and such an irresistible appeal. 1 even waive my 
claim in the lady’s* favour, and have little doubt but her filial piety will 
be crowned with success; so, wishing you,tnadam, patience, perseverance, 
hud ]>rospcrity, and you, Sir David, good morning, I make my exit from 
tJio stage, having no further part to play.” 

So saying, 1 walked away, leaving the lady and gentleman in a Ju\ I 
.the result, but, among the list of cadets for the season, was 
one of tlie name of Dunning, who, £ hope, was the young huly’s In other. 

In passing tlirougji a distant ])art of the vestibult', I reeognised, with 
strange and startling sensations, once move tlie door of ])oor old Oru.sty’s 
cadet den. I could not resist the painfully longing desire 1 had to peep 
into it again. It was something like a vision in a fitFid dream, as I 
softly and slowly piihlied p])en tlie green valve of the silent* revolving 
door. It seeineil to me as opening to my view a vista of my life, since 
1 stood liero a boy fifty )ears ago, up to my pn^siait aged transforma- 
tion. J looked at the wooden horizon, there it stood, tiie same, but the 
bright half-moon of Crusty had set for ever; and, in its place, lol like a 
fearful apjJMrition, was seen a eoal-bitU’k curly caput! 1 cannot deseribe 
the tlirill of 1iojt<u* tliat this simple but dark cliangi* in the horizon 
creat(‘d iu my mind. I fanci<‘d (Vusty's shining moon under tlie eclipse 
of death. The complide and dismal contrast i>etw(‘on wliat was there 
before, and what was there mpv, actually' ap]>a!lcd nn*, and I turned away 
from the view with a shudder, as the self-elositig door silently shut on 
the phaiitasmagovian tran>figiiration. 

The most interesting exception to the wliole groiiji (jf .stiff and starched 
court of directors wu.s exhibited to nu' in the den of old Jackson, or 
Jykis»en, as he was called in India, from his naturalisation wdth Bengal 
and Bengal tigers. lie had been mie of thi‘ military humorists of the 
Clive generation of Jiid. lie liad bi'cn fifty yeai’s in India without ever 
visiting lioine, and was now in the eightieth vear of his age, but, from 
his sportsman habits- -gv mnastic fads, in which be bore off tJie bell over 
all India — \^fh and energfti'', II is little dajipcr form was as straight 
as an ari’ow. lie had a jiromincut acjuiliin* nose; his hnx-like eyes 
glared out ^I'oni under an overhanging jungle of Imsln eyebrow.s; hi.s 
head was eneireb'd with a furred .Mogul cap; a cashmere loopnrd- 
spotted sliawi tunic supplieil the jilace of a coat: he wore a j>air of sluirp- 
pointed Hiiidustanec sHjipers, that gave a claw-like l esemblanee to Ids 
feet. Ttic rug bcf)i'c his lire was an enormous tiger-skin; at the farther 
end of the apartment w as a .stuffed speeimeii of the suine animal, recum- 
bent, and, to comjilete its life-like appearance, tw'o eat.s with tiger- 
strijies w^re moving about it, in lieu of cubs, irog-.sjicurs, bow^s, arrows, 
matchlocks, shields, sabres, iiookas, mu.sket.s, lnibble-]>ubbles, <fcc., were 
dis}>ersed through tlie room in great abiindaneo. Jackson, instead of 
being seated in solenui state like the rest, was traversing his den with 
that restle.ss circuit motion of the coidincd leopard, to which he bore a 
striking reseujblancc, as far as human, by dre.ss and habit, can rc- 
tK^uible the brute species. 
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On iny entrance, he checked in an instant, like the same wild spotted 
somhlance, his i-otatory career, and, like it, stood arrested as if by a 
Npell, and stared at me, the sj)eotator of the show. I made my bow, and 
spoke iny wishes. 

“ Salam, sahib, salam,” said lie, in a speech as ra])id asliis motion had 
been; Want a cadetship? You want a very bad thing. Make your son 
a shoe-black — make him anytIHng but miserable. However, I am happy 
to think I will have no hand in it. Disposed of all my gifts in that 
in one day to foolisli falljcTS aial mothers who wAiitcd to*see their sous 
ready-made gentlemen, and (»if their Jiands. Was made one iny.self 
against my will. 8tai(l so long in India that I l)ceame 
now J liavc retired, am iieitlier one thing nor another k\ this country — 
a kijid of mongrel. Dool! to leave India where I.Avas at home; here, 
every thing is fortagii to me, except myself. So, nnl(‘ss you wish your 
son to transmigrate, keep him at hona*. (haul morning.” 

So sayhig, he re.sumed his ijn]>atient eireling, and l/-etired from the 
den higJily amu.sed. , 

My card was carried in, at om‘ })hice, (ui the same tray that held some 
savoury covered dishes; it wa.s ushered in incensed with turtle perfume, 
which, no doubt, liad far greater charms f<^r the old Indian, than all the 

“ Odours from the spicy .shore 
Of Araby the blest.” 

The answer to my inte)ees.s<wy oileiiiig was just wliat iniglit have 
been expected from tbc w<n-thy alderman-director earnestly engaged in 
bclly-worshi[) : 

** j\lr Titbit is too dcu^ply oeeiipied at present to see any one." 

1 perfectly l)eli(‘ve it,” said 1, “and 1 slauild be sorry to damage luy 
claiin and boju*, by intertei'ing with the liomairable gentleman >vhile so 
congenially emjdoyed N>ith extraneous mutter: besides, tb>:se lung, cold 
juissagea, and my long eamjaugn togetbei*, have given me quite a fellow- 
feeling wdth your master, so 1 will follow his commendable exam]>le, and 
go over for commissariat to my f»l<l haunt at tli<5 (Vosskeys, and re-en- 
force myself to bear tlie n^st of the day’s service.” 

I Avas surprised, on going awav, to meet an t»ld seluu)lfcllow ecuniiig 
smiJing out (»f one of the directors' .sanetum.s. I left liini t', writer’s ap- 
prentice in my" native town on g<»iiig to India; on mv return, 1 found he 
liad the best business in the eminty, and ke])t his carriage. • 

“ Jla! Mr Stolum,” .said I, “ have ye business with the (Jhee.scmonger 
(Jomnany?” 

iVot in my own line, sir; but rny sou, Tom, foolish fellow", turns up 
his nose at the good grey-goose (piill, like a goose liimself, afid is re- 
.solved to be food for powder; so 1 have becai t»hliged to come up to 
town to get liim a eadetshij>, which has just been accorded him.” 

“Ah ! How do you manage these things, Mr Stolum 

“ O ! by getting votes for our w^ortby- member. He gave me a letter 
whicli did my business like the slit of a pen.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ if ibis is the w'ay they are got, I may give up, in dis- 
gust and despair, all hopes from battles, balls, bile, and boluses, endured 
ill their dirty, sultry service, and beat a retreat.” * 

♦So saying, 1 marched down the avenue, and took my last look at the 
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portico aud evcrlantiug for ter, and laido a long farcAvoll (an I tliouglit) 
to the Honourable Conij^aiiy of Aferciiants trading to the East Indies. 

As I step])ed into the street, a kind of shabby-genteel gentleman 
politely raised Jii.s hat, and hoped 1 laid been siieca'ssful. 

Indeed I have not/’ said 1. 

On. this, he preknitod me willi a sealed envelope, and disappeared, 
^n opening it, T found it contained the fl^llouing notice; — “ (Wletships 
]>rocured sub rom. Apply to Z. Z., at Xo. d Lothbury Lane.’’ I tore 
the infanioiis libel to pieces, ami seatlt‘i-ed the fragments to the wimls 
of CornhilL 

to leave London, vin n 1 i*('eel\ed a kind letter from 
my old friend, tti^ fair ividow o\‘ the India House, refjuesling me to do 
her the favour of onv*t‘ more giiing her awai at her a]»[)r*)aching nuir- 
riage. I lost no tiim^ in waiting on the lady, and promised to comply 
with her vo([ue.sl, (m two condition.-^ — hr.d, that my fee should .be a 
cadetship; aud, reeond, that it slmuld bo a seen't till the hour of the 
wedding; — to Itotli of whkh sla* smirm^lv agreed. 

Conceive uiy old friend iiob s surjn i .x' (and displea'^ure — had the ^ 
ful occasion permitte<l sinh a fe(‘!iiig) when 1 entered the ehureli willt 
his intended hanging on un arm. On eoming u]) to him, I ivliispcrcil, 
“I return good for evil, in gi\iiig \mi .siieli a pri/e, wliih^ you refused 
inc a paltry cadctslii])." 

He lothed for a li^niicid ahad]* A. 

The ceremony eoiiclinh-d. 1 l^al(d^‘d #Mis Ch*iieral floweswell into the 
carriage, and. ivliilc 'shaking hand^ with her lor the hut time, slie looked 
sniilingl\ over my head, and Kiid, “A’; (h’:.'\ I ja’oniised tiiat ourfriend's 
fee for his kind duly to ua.y sl.onld be a eadct'.hip. Von will contiriu 
thc promise, J’ui sure, deiuot. ” 

‘‘Certainly, my love,'* said the impatient and im)ta.^^ioned husband. 

Lob now jjpive me a more (‘ordi.d sliahe of the haiul than before, and 
then mounted the stejK of llie carriage' with more agility than might 
have been ex])eetcd from las age and imneasing inni'inities. They drovt^ 
off, and 1 drove liome, liaving obtained my ob’pet in a most unexpected 
manner. , 

Having given tlie eompanv credit fv*r a cadctHiip, and struck tlie 
balance witli*^he court of directois, i now elost' aceouiits for ever with 
the Honourable Alcrehants trading to tin* Ea.^t Indies. 


CREATION, OR DEVELOPMENT? 

A NEW work, on the interesting, ai»d now [lopular science of geology, 
has lately been published by Mr Hugh Miller, the distinguished Scot- 
tish geologist.* It contains a detailed description of a most interesting 
ichthyolite organism, discovered in th(‘. lowest hods of the old red sand- 
stone, and for the lirst time placed lad'ore the public. Sir R. I, Mur- 
chison, indeed, and some of the eontincnlal philosophers, had discovered 
IVagments of the same spociesf in the vast JLHsian development of the 

; • Foot-printe of the Creator, Kdijihurgb * Jolinstone and 
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old red ; but no eUbrt liad hitherto hceii sn^cesbi’ul in restoring the, 
creature, so tliat its size and prohnble appearain c ndght be obtained. 
In connection with the description of this organism, there is also much 
important and deeply interesting information relative to» the size, orga- 
nisation, and habits, of contemporary and siioceedinj^ fishes, d’hore is 
no one man hotter — we might xay e(iua!ly w'ell — acquainted with the 
<leposits ol‘ the old red, so hirgf'fv developed in Scotland, than Mr Miller# 
and, of all the <ni this .seienee, it i& aekrK)Avl(al^e>d that nojie 

equal liim in ai'curate ajul poweiful de>scriptioii : tlie consequence is, 
that Ave have, in the work belbre ns, a deej)ly iiUei'esting and tliqr<jipgj^y - 
able discussion of a someA\ha{. dillieiilt subject. • d'he^f^/t flvat the 
author has in view is, to collect, cla.'-sify, ami (‘xhibir [he facts AvliiCh 
the s<‘ience ol‘ geology, especially in its earlier fornlations, furnishes, il- 
lustrahivc of the gi‘('at mystery of Like. Jn o}>[)osi(,ic>n to certain recently 
reviAed notions of creation and <leveh.piiieiit, grounded on a beautiful, 
hut :)aselesR liyjujtliesis, IMr Miller e<*;Uends for a series of e'naitive acts, 
spread over th(j epochs, Avhieli geology demoiisl fates the earlli lohave pass- 
ed througlj. d'hesc ergative mils, howev('r, are coiTieeled with a JiiagniQ- 
cent system of develoinmmt, Avhieli str(‘tclies oa<'J', ;uh 1 inclmhes the en- 
tire period, howeA cr long, duiing wliicli vegetahh* and animal life have 
had a place iij)on this gloh.e. 

More recently, a InnuKome vulinae on the. general :*cicnt;e has been 
published by J)r Amler^on oi‘ Xewbuigh, File.^liina ^ d'lie author goth's 
over a Avide field ; his de-'vM‘i[)(i»^n extending frojii the granites of the 
(tramjuans, to the limesi<»r.(* of the, .v]pv\ q 1^^, plan adopted is by far 
tlie best. Instead of begiunin'r at llie ^5;rface, and in his descriptive 
Mirvey leading tlu' leader (Iowuaa an]-, tlirough the various and nume- 
loiis rocks (»f wliicii the crust of the globe is com])oscd, Dr Anderson 
♦ g(K?s at once to the bollom of the geologie scale, and brinj|j:s us upwards 
till he [dac(\s us safely again on the sin face. The mineralogical de- 
scription is 1)1 i(d’, blit a<‘ciirate; and the gmieral dcseription is fluent, able, 
and quite entieing to the nnuh'r. 'I'lieie are some valuable observations 
on the fossils of tlui old nal saiidstom*: Imt it is no easy matter to shine 
in this dejiartinent with smdi a man as .Aliller in tlu^ field. TIkj contro- 
versy, Avliich hi\'^ ('xi tvd ioi* ,^ome lime hetAveeii thoe two geologists, 
relatne to a certain Ib-sil fi>h of Dura Den, Fih^shire, is hoAV settled — 
and settled in favour of ^Iille^^^ opiuiiu'. dduit ojiinion is, tliat the said 
lish of Dura Den is no! a di-ilnv* and nee genera, AAliieh Anderson 
maintained, suppoi ted f(»r a ti.-c 1>\ the authority of Agassiz, hut is a va- 
riiit’ , or, at most, a species of the \\inge*d fi-h of Cromarty, lliis ques- 
tion was hrouglit to an issue d; ilng tlie recent meetings of tlip British 
Association in J^ldinhurgh, !•} ’!:•* aigunie5it>^o'o and C(fn being placed be- 
fore a private nu'ctingof the di-iinguished geologists congregated in the 
city at the time, by iIk* n^sjieciAe jarnhs. The decision was unani- 
mously in favour of ^Miller’s ojiinioii. iiowever, in the investigation, 
and comparison of facts and evide nce, great credit was retlcctcd on the 
Fifesh ire doctor. It appears to us, that more advantage miglit be taken, 
than has hitherto been the case, of tlie [ni sencc of such distinguished 
liien as meet on these occasions, to iuA'fstigate, with a view to settle, if 

_ . _ _ * _ 
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that be possible, pointsf in science that may give rise to perplexing 
-diversity of opinion. Hiongh pleased with the science, and delighted 
with the literature of the book, we cannot go along with the author in 
his theory. The objectionable parts, as they appear to us, are under the 
head general prvi(*i[)les.” We cannot resist the conclusion, that geo- 
logical phenomena demand long, unmeasured, perba])s, to us, unmea- 
surable, periods of time; and, instead of* militating against aught tlmt 
we hold true and sacred, it seems to us to be in perfect kee[)ing with the 
statements of Vhe Bible, and to wonderfully expand and exalt our con- 
c^^ption s of the Creator. Dr Anderson, as a clergyman, we believe to 
be iiniRn'''b^*'Ti C*'*essi ty to hold by the dogma of the recent creation of our 
earth, on the gnVi.nd of his religious creed. The term “ beginning,” as 
used by Moses, is certainly iiidetinite; and it stretches quite far enough 
hack into the shadowy past, to allow of the immeasurable flow of time 
which the facts of the science demand. Grant it freely, the book will not 
suffer from the admission. 

The other objection wc*1ake to Dr Anderson^s book, is one to which 
Mr Miller’s work is also exposed. This consists in making the “ days” 
ill the narrative of Moses “epochs” of long duration, and not p irtions 
of time of twenty-four hours each. Miller is consistent tlirougliout; for 
he demands long periods of time for the deAcloimiont of the numerous 
geological phenomena wliich the crust of the earth contains, Tim idea 
of the creation heiiig millions of years ago, and the idea of the “ day. i,” 
oft the Bible being six long “e]>oohs^” liarmoni>e with each other; 
although we believe that only of tlu' tuo ideas is derived from 

geological facts. But we cannot sec how tlie id(^a of recent creation, and 
the idea of the days of Scrijitnrc being /onr/ “epochs” — for, in truth these 
epochs are admitted to be long — can at all be made to harmonise. The 
demands of geology upon time gave rise to the “e[> 0 (dKs” of tin* narrative ^ 
of Moses ; aiill when lhe.se demands are not grantt*d (and they are not 
by Dr Anderson) the h(»lding of the “cqmchs” ajipears to us an incon- 
sistency. We ould resjxictfully call Dr Anderson’s attention to this 
point. It may be expected lliat we shouhl now state our own opinion, 
it is simply this: The moment when God brought tliis earth into exist- 
ence is probably millions of years ago. The narrative of looses, from 
the second verse downwards, has referonci* to a per I ion of the earth’s 
surface only, and describes a remodelling process. I'he first verse alone 
has reference to the act of* creation proper. The six days are periods 
of twenty-four hours ea<‘h The reasons we cannot, of course, state in 
the present connection ; 1 ut this is our belieC, and in other circumstances 
we shoul^ not despair of being able to defend it. 

Irrespective altogether of tlic truth or faBity of conflicting systems and 
hypotheses, relative either to the origin or classification of species, ge- 
nera, families, and orders, the que.stion of “CVeation, or development?” 
possesses an intenseand permanent interest forall the lovcrsof nature, and 
the spiritual worshippers of nature’s God, B(dowthe surface of this globe, 
in the rcKjky rind which philosophers call its crust, extending several 
miles (five of which have been examined) downwards, there is found the 
remains of vegetable and ariiimri life, retaining their accurate form in 
many instancesf and, in others, vividly and beautifully impressed upon 
the^.^^^tstic matrix, in which they have been hid for untold nges. In 
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nil formations, from the unconsolidated alluvium to tlie Cainhrian slates 
inclusive, that is, from the surface, down through all llie variety of rock 
and number of beds that intervene between it and tlie primary or crys- 
talline rocks, these remains are found in greater or Jess abundance. 
Tbc species that' existed during the respective eimclis of tlie previous 
liistory of llic eartlu s})eciniens of which have been thus preserved.in the 
archives of nature, and laid hpeii to our wondering gaze by tlie geolo^ 
gist, are not identical with tliose that exist at the present time upon its 
surface; nor are the specimens of one geologieftl epoch identical with 
those of another. There is a sirikiiig diilereiice belwecm the creatures 
that ijfJ)])ear in llie dawn of animal life, and tliose that ftTe 

eartli, rather we should say the sea, for land creatures w^ not introduced 
so early; and so there is a ditrereiiee, more or l^>s marlu'd, between 
the creatures of the consecutive epochs. T>ut, though there lie a dillci- 
encc, there is no i;ontrast — no antagonism. Tin*, great orders and ela^'Ses 
into which animated nature is convcniimtly divided, ai'c few, aud tliese 
have never entirely lailed and dibappeared •since tlieir respective in- 
troductions; hilt whole families have died out. JMaiiy, many genera 
haveserved their day, and disappeared ; and untold j'pecu*? have ior ever 
passed away, leaving noilirect des(‘endant> hehiml I hem, becpieathiiig to us 
only a fewof their v erti'hra^ or scales, or, perelianee, a broken sjiine. 'J'here 
is a beautiful analogy between many of the li^lu's ol the ohl red seas, and 
lliose that inhuhit llu*, pre>(‘nt wat(‘rs ol' the globe. Though there he no 
siiecilie, no generic resemhlanee»^> et there a family connection. TIku’c 
are certain I'ealures or elmracteristies in common. Tlie shark and dog- 
firtli of present seas sustain this relationship to the gigantic pkicoids of 
the Silurian sy>lem. 

These are the “ Foot-jirints” of the Ch*eator. They Udl of his presence 
and his power. 'I'hoy prove the wisdom, and coinpreliensiv'eness, and 
unity of his system. 1 hey are a (‘ommenlary u))on, and gi\e a larger 
meaning unto, the saying of C'hri>t — “ My Father worketh hitherto.” 
No one can trace tlioe “ foot-prints,” especially with such a guide as 
Miller, without pliaisuve and profit. In the construction of the fossil 
plant, and the fossil creature; in the relation of ]>art to part,^and indi- 
vidual to individual ; in the adaptation of soil, and sustenance, and cli- 
mate — the habititt — to vegi‘tahle and animal life — there i.Xcqually much 
to admire, as, in connection witli ])resent animaled nature, with its beau- 
tiful provisions. Ilow large, and how (‘iinohiing is llie vWw whieli we 
obtain of the character of God, when engaged in lliis exercise. It en- 
lar'.,es our peixjcptions, but it dwarfs t)ui’selves. God's greatness, and 
benevolencti, and unity, and wiMloiii, contrast strikingly with onr cold 
and circumscribed natures. Yet no man can contemplate tife Creator 
ill these manifestations of his ancient jiower, without being ennobled in 
his ideas and aspirations, while he bows before Him in the deepest hu- 
militj. Geology rolls back the dense mist that had come down upon 
the PAST, preventing our eye from looking npivards, beyond a fractional 
portion of existence ; and opens, to our astonished vision, far-stretching 
vistas, which, though leading back wards some millions ol‘ years, still 
lose themselves in clouds and darkness. What an iih'a it gives us of 
existence!' Traversing its long-past epochs, we are better able to form 
some faint conception of the Ancient of Days. Though this science 
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giv^fS to .the earth alugh^tiitiqiiity, it jnnst not bo itiforred that it views 
it or any material object as clernaL It pi-esnpposes what the Bible 
asserts, that there was a “ beginning;” and it cheerfully assents to tlie 
proposition, that, “ In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
'earth.” (Geology discloses to us the fact, that, during all the epochs 
through wiiieh tlu^l earth has passed, it has teemed wilii life. The seas of 
, the Silurian and old red sandstone periods, especially those of the liittej-, 
fva*re literally swarming witli ci’eatures, ot all si/i‘<, sha])es, coloin’s, and 
habits.' Then cama tlie j)ei iod, when, to the inliabilants ol'thc waters, was 
a^ed the amphibious creatures, d heysktdked by[KK)ls, by river margins, 

. Strange was tbeircoiil()rinalion,aiul their bulk«imor- 
inous, Kre Ion v creatures as strange, though of’ smaller ju’oporlions, 
floated heavily in the air. Tla^n, liie marsupial, lirst of quadruped's, 
aj)j>eared, tollowed by hosts of all kinds of ‘Mbit r-foo ted ” creatures. 
Strangeness of conformation, length of skelctoig and breadth of wing, 
gave place to tlip heavy-built, slow-footed, thick-skinned, but, withal, 
good-liimioured quadrn[aa],s, llie imiiKdiate pnah ‘censors, speaking geo- 
logically, of man. In this long succession of’ li\ing creatures, type titbu- 
tyj)e, higher in the'seale of orgaulsition, following (‘ach other, till the 
hninan creaturt' a[)])eared ; in this houndlos variety tiiat prevailed, jn 
confonnation, in in.^tinct, in habit ; in tin? adaptations that evm-ywhere 
apjxair bet veon the nalure of the eivatiin*, ami ihe |>liv>ieal character of 
Its habitat, and tiie liun^ o(‘ it> infrudnctioii ; in all this, and much move, 
which must i-emain untold, ami for the Jknowledge of ^^hich we are in- 
debted to geology, wliat an enlarged and \ ivid iuiprc,N>iou do we receive 
of the }»ouc?', the v, tly.* gooilness, and- the unity of the Ch’eiitor! 

Call yon this a godless seienee t Some have done so ; ]jut we are wil- 
ling to allow that it an as iit ignorat'ice. Hero yon eaii ]>est tniee the 
‘*foot-])rjnls ” of tliii Creator, “and follow nature up to nature’s God.” 
The works of Wod are sought out of all them that take pleasure in them. 
The wise and the good have dune so in all ages : — 

“ Thus XovoaBler btiulicd natiuc’b Uws; 

Thus Socrates, tho wisest tjf uuukiml ; 

Thus heaven-tau^du I’iato traced tlf Alini;4hty c.uisp, 

And lefi die wuiiJcring inuUi.ude behind.’' 

There are sev('ral points brought out mucdi mure distinctly In ^fil- 
ler’s work titan in any otln^r, of tlie .'■ame character, with whicdi we 
are acquainted. These are (he points on whicii the advocates of tho 
Lamarckian hypothesis of dcvelopmcnl come into collision with the de- 
fenders of the old, and all ])ut universally received, system of creatioii 
and progress, at the Jiat and under llie guidance of the Ahnighty. W(‘ 
shall enumerate the chief of llicse points; and, escliewing altogether 
the technicalities of the sci(*nce, make it our (‘mh'avour to concenlrnte 
some light upon them. We opine that the biittlo must be fouglit o;i 
the ancient field of the Old Ucd and Silurian systems. If the " develop- 
ment hypothesis^’ meets with support in (lie curious organisms of these 
systems~if tlit*y clearly and imli^putably fahU its conditions— then the 
liypothesTS is transformed into a theory based in nature ; but if, on the 
contmry, it rnect^ witli no support from tbern, if they clearly and inclis- 
putii|iiy oppose and nullify its conditions, then it must be characterised, 
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according to truth, as a sphuidid but baseless vision. The nehala^ 
liypothcsis was all along a favourite with the Lamarekians, inasmuch 
as it suggested, rather forcibly, wliat vwjht have been the [irocesses 
through wliich this globe, and all others, passed on their sviiy to their 
present state of perfection, (irive.n a (iertain substance called ‘‘ lirc-iuisr,’^ 
th(‘y, with wondei*ful dexlerity, and without “let or ^indi'inure/’ ev'-olved 
out of it a perfect, liarrnoniows, and inairniHcont solar syslein. ‘d'liere 
is the sun, holding, by the, jmvver of attraction, all (he planet -worlds #fi 
their places, and urging theun onwjYrds in their ^jdieres ^ and there, loo, 
are the phaiets, themselves the centres of otiier bodies that wheel around 
tliem, with the same order and regularity as tlu'y do aro^n'V*|:;i'V ' 
tres. And there are many solar systems bound' up,^^i( still left with 
scope enough for the uncrainped revolutions of all heir i neon hers, in one 
tirniament. And there are many iirinaniemts in the universe. One is 
saved the trouble of putting and jiressing certain ([ueslions in connection 
willi this hypotliesi«J, es[»eeiully hearing upon the origin and direciion of 
the eomplieated rotatory power which operates in every syst(un, by Die 
ini’Kirtant diseoveries of the po\v(‘rfnl telescope of Lord Rosse. Certain of 
the iiehuhe, apparently at different stages of their growtii into systems like 
onr own, have been exainirnal by that instrument, and Die result is, that 
these musses of floating star-dust are nowa'-ciuMuined to be vast clusters of 
perfectly formed stars; their [irevious nehuiara])pearanceheingduetotheir 
immeasurahlo distances from the eye of the beholdin*. The hypothesis is 
now no more — the [ihenumena which siiggi‘Sted it having, in part at least, 
disa])peared. ILit, previous to 1 his tUscovery, it was cherished with un- 
conniioii inteiest by the Jiainarckians. 1'lie reason is obvious : lilsta- 
blish the fact that the worlds were developed, iu aceonlamm witji law, 
out of this supposed “iire-misl,” and you have got half way to the con- 
clusion, that, as with the globe itself, so with the plants and creatures 
that iiiliahit it ; tli(*y, too, exist by developinent and h^vv. Nor would 
this analogical argiunent be entirely destitute of force ; for marvellous 
harmony jicrvades all Duj works of CLnb. Wo are far from asserting 
that the worlds Avere made without, or contrary to, law ; there must be 
order in all (lod’s workings as wrll as in his works, lliit wo must ptiss 
from this hypothetical world-making, to the coirsidiu-ation oT tlie ques- 
tion — Jfou' irere the inhabitants of this f/b/bc intnHlnrcd — D v^^T>i.VKr<>ri\iFNT 
IN ACCOUDANCE WITH LAW, Oil HV 1>HU ( T AND OFT-KI I’KATFl) ACTS 
OF CIIEATION . 

'fhe fact that the gnait body of scientific men and jinilosopbers an- 
swer in favour' of cnatiun, does not settle the ql^^^tioll ; fur there aie 
iiidividuals, especially on tlie continent, whose altainnu nts in science 
are by no means to lie de^ipi^ed, wlio answer in favmir t»f development. 
The question, then, must b<‘ brought to the jiroof; and it is fortunate 
that all parties are agreed, that in no ihqiartnH nt of science- is the [iroof 
dcsi«Jerated, more likely to be discovered tlian in geology. Tf the de- 
velopment hypothesis be founded iu nature, there must be evidence of 
it here. And it will not avail one to say, that, if these proofs do not 
yet appear, in due time, that is, when the science has made greater pro- 
greiss, they# shall. For, in the firht place, the advocates of this hypo* 
thesis have appealed to the science as it i% and hav e even talked of 
ing their opponents down to the consideration of ^ facts” — fact% of 
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course, with which Ihe in its pi'escni state, is conversant. In 

the second place, it is not too much to atlirm, that every geologivSt who 
has a character to sustain in the scientihe world believes that the dis- 
coveries in this, science are so numerous, ai^d the indiuitions so wide 
based and so accurate, that if evidence in support of the popular notion 
of development cxiMcd at all, it must in some formations, and to some 
considerable extent, have aj>peared. CofisiMjucntlj^ J\h* JVIiller is, in 
our judgment, without prejuiiging the case, jiisliiied in affirming, tliat 
an appeal from geology fts it is, to geology as it shall he, is a begging of thci‘ 
(nieslioR. 

TB'lS'Tiannf •rckjgn believes it to be essential to his l^ypothesis, to 
tain that every tlnV^g wliich, in strict language, can be s}>oken of 
ed, was and must haw b^en “ mieroseo])ic.” The globule in whti 
lodged the germ of the first plant was so; so likewise iraii 
from which sprung the first creature. It is a condition of this hypo- 
thesis, that the fw\st creatures, therefire, that apja^ar must Ik.% if not 
microscopic, at least diminihlivc. I'ii-'sing over the class of invertebrate 
creatures that existed ])revious to the introduction of fislies, because 
of the substance of' many of them being ill ada[)ted for preservati(»n, 
thus rendering it next'to im{)o^>ible to deliver an iiuthoritative jmlg- 
ment n])oii it, we eom<j to tin.* vertchrata. This hypothesis requires 
that the earlier families of fishes must Jiave Im'cui small; that those 
who ■'toeked tin* seas of the old red sund.-stonc and silnrian systems 
must have been dwarfs iu comparison wifrh tlio^e that inliabited the seas 
of later formations, and that abound iu provsent seas. And further, it 
requires that those found iu the upper h{*<l^ of the old red, should be 
larger than tho^e found in the lower bods of' tlie same syslem ; that 
those belonging to the old red .system should be large in ])ro})Ortion to 
those that are found iu tlie siluriau rocks. The condition of the hypo- 
thesis is thi.s — that the n<‘ar(*r the ])oinl when fishes first a}q>earcd in the 
waters of this globe, llie smaller tbo-e fislu s wei‘<‘, tlie more nearly 
they resembled in size, if notfn shap(*, the .soft-bodied, boneless creatures 
that preceded them. And tins is strenuously maintained to be tlie 
^ fact by tliase who have adopted thi.s hypothesis. On the otlier hand, 
the defenders of the old idea were in great ineasure indifferent about 
the size of tlie<;realure, when fir.st introduced ; their argument being 
draw'n from organisation rather tlnan from size. As it appeared to 
tiieui, it did net materially differ whether lln* first fi.shes were miimow’.s 
or sharks, dwarfs or giants, i hey believed that there was no more 
rea.son to conclude tliat the minnow sprung from the loins of a tnlobite, 
than that the shark was son to the sea-pen, Ifut the consideration e 
this question was })ressed iijKm them by their Ofqaments ; aiid, wbe 
they would or not, it rose into importance. All orders, and classei 
creatures when first introduced iij)on the eartii, it was asserted, were 
diminutive, thus fulfilling the condition of the development hypo* 
thesis. 

All parties were now willing to interrogate the only science that could 
throw light upon the que.stion. To the oracle they came, and by its 
response they promised to abide. Wliat, tlien, is the re.^^pdhse of the 
oracle? What if the nature of the evidence furnished by geology? 
Up to a very recent period, geologists of the highest standing, but wlio 
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put no confidence in the development hypothesis, were inclined to the 
opinion, that in the class of fishes, for example, it appeared to he a law 
that the nearer the point at which they were introduced, the smaller, 
upon the whole, they were. The science of f^eology i§, more than any 
other science, with the exception of chemistry, pro'^ressive. Numerous 
discoveries arc being made year by year ; and iirthc ]:)rocess .of dis- 
covery, it has been found tli^t this law by no means holds good. There 
is, it is admitted on all hands, indisputable evidence to prove that many 
of the species of tlie old red seas were small ; hut tl/c^y were not all 
dwarfush. And this adinitt(‘d fact no more proves that tlie cuiire class 
of ffllies were dimi?iutive (a conclusion wiiich tlie’ dev*./»}.vpiiieiit "iiypo- 
thesis demands), than does the fact, that very manjj^m the inhabitants 
of the present seas being small in size, prove tliat all tlie recent fishes 
are so. But positive evidence has been brought to light, within the 
last year or tw^o, of the existence of tishes, in some of the oldest fossili- 
ferous rocks, of gigantic j)roportions. The recently ^discovered organ- 
ism, entitled /I fi*oni its star-like .scales, is believed to have 
been, in some s]ieei(‘s, 1 8 or 20 feet long. It. is, inderd, true that no entire 
skeleton ha^ been found ; for some ]»arts of the creature, and the back- 
bone was one of those parts, were of a suhslance ill adapled to preser- 
vation. Neither has there lx.en discovered an entire set of plates be- 
longing to any one individual ol* this gigantic sjieeies; and yet tliere is 
little doubt tliat it was as large as we lia\e slated p] very one l;)ut 

tolerably aeiiuainted with iehlh 3 ’ology is aware liow accurately an en- 
tire creature, though jire.vidiisly nnknown, is restored and described 
from a single tooth, or even the fragment of a bone. Tin* key to the 
structure and size of the Astcro!ej)is, is ji hone or ])late connected with 
the head. The corresponding plate in a niimher of species, w hose pro- 
portions are known, is candidly examined, and coin])ared with the 
plate of the new^ orgtinisin. In all the species examii'cd belonging to 
the same family, or ordor, it is ascertained that a certain ])roporlion 
exists between the size of plate and length of body. Now, tlie reason- 
ing seems to be good, that if si'veral species of tlie saint*, order (and these 
.all the sptjcies tluit have been delermin(*d) uniformly posscj^^ a body in^ 
proportion to a certain breadth of plate, an entire plate of any new 
species will enable us to say what was the size of the individutil to 
which it belonged, ddiis is tlie argument Avhich Mr JMiiler leads so 
ably in the work liefore ns, relative to the size of llu» earliest fossil 
fishes ; and thopgh it he somewhat comjdicated, tedious, and analogical, 
yet C' cn the advoeati*s of the development hypothesi.5 w ill not venture 
to deny its I’oree and conehisiveness. On the same jirinciple, the 
fishes wdiose remains have l)e(*n found in tin* rocks of the Silurian system, 
and limestones of Bala, a deposit still lower than tlie Silurian, are 
proved todiavc been by r.o means of dwarfish proportions. The key 
in this in^ance is a broken spine; but it serves the purpose equally 
well with tbe hyoid plate oi’ the Asferohpis, By the discovery of these 
comparatively large fishes in the low'cst fossililerous rocks, at the very 
dawn of animal existence, the question of size seems to be for ever 
settled agdiri^t the Lanuirekians. 

The following extract bears so directly upon tha point which we 
have been cor^i^ering, and contains such a remarkably graphic and 
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of the new’ li{?h, that we ask the particular attention Of 
to it. Its length, we presume, m\\ be no fnult:-« 

5 ^ V atust advert, in passing, to a peculiarity exemplified hi the state of keeping of the 
^l^es of this ancient ganoid (Asterolepis), in at least the deposits of Orkney and Caith- 
^ The original anilial matter has been convertctl into a dark coloured bitumen,, 

which, in some places, where the remains lie thick, f>erv ades the crevices of the rocks, 
^ifSi has not unfrequently been luistakon for coal. In its more sohd state it can hardly 
be'distinguished, when used 41 sealing a letter — a purpose whicli it serves indifferently 
well — from black wax of the ordinary quality ; when more fluid, it adheres scarce less 
stTO%!^o. tbfiiji^ds than the coal-tar of our gas-A^orks and dockyards. Under- 
neath a specimen first pointed out to tne in its bed among the Thurso 

rocks by Mr Dick, ana which, at my request, he afterwards raised and sent me to 
Edinburgh, packed up in a box, there lay a quantity of thick tar, which stuck as fast 
to my fingers, on lifting out the pieces of rock, as if I had laid hold of the planking of 
a newly tarred yawl. W hat had bqpii once the nerves, muscles, and blood of this 
ancient ganoid still lay uiulfer its bones, and reminded i^ie of the appearance presented 
, by the remiins of a poor suicide, whose solitary grave, dug in a sandy bank in the 
north of Scotland, had been laid open l>y the encroachments of a river. The skeleton, 

, writb pieces of the dress still wrapped round it, lay at length along the section ; and, 
for ^ full yard beneath, the white dry sand was conFolidated into a dark coloured 
pitchy mass, by the altered animal matter which had escaped from its percolating 
downwards, in the process of decay. 

In consequeuco of the curious chemical change which has tlms taken place in iha 
ani&ial juices of tlie Ai^teroley’iSf its roinains often'*oecur in a state of beautiful preser- 
Valiuu : ihe pervading biumieii, greatly more conservative in ifs effects tWn the oils 
* ftUd gums of an old Eg>ptian uiide. taker, has maintuined, in their origiiial integrity, 
every scale, plate, and bone. They may have bi'cn much broken ere they were first 
committed to the keeping of the rock, or in disoutungling them from its rigid enibiace ; 
’but they have, we find, caught no harm when under its care. Ere the skeleton of 
the Bruce, disinterred after the lapse of five centuries, was re-committed to the tomb, 
such measures were taken to secure its preservation, that, were it to be again disin- 
terred, even after as many more centiuies had passed, it might bo found retaining un- 
broken its gigantic proportions. There was molten pitch poured over ihe bones, in a 
^tate of suftici*uit fluidity to permeate all the pores, and fill up the central liollows, 
And which, soon hardening around them, formed a bituminous matrix, in which they 
may lie unchanged for a thousand years. Now, exactly sucli wius the process to 
"which nature resorted with these gigantic skeletons of the old red sa^•d^to^■e- Like 


the borjas of the induce, they arc boiie.s steeped in pitch ; and so thort/ughly is every 
pore and hollow stUl occupied, that, w hen cast into the fire, they flame like torches. 
Though black as jet, they still retain, too, in a considerable degree, the peculir qualU 
of the original substance. The late Mr (Jourge Sanderson of Edinburgh, one of 
the most ingenious lapidaries in the kingdom, and a thoroughly intelligent man, made 
several preparations for me, for micro.scopic examination, from the teeth arUsb op^ j| 
and though they were by far the oldest vertf‘brato remain.s be had^vci'ted, ) tkey 
exhibited, he informed me, in the working, more of the characteri*^*^ li teeth 

and bone than any other fossils he had ever ojierated upon. 

tlte course of being reduced on the wheel to the degree iff thinned ^!^hat C&ure 

imuspareney, !s apt^ under the heat induced % the friction, to 

tWHy, and to start up from the glass slip to which it has been ^ e\ of 


‘ in the fossil jtmo usually lies as passive, in such circums<> 

^l^hioh epMopes it, M|r Sanderson was, howeyor, hi ]>nsed to 
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tlie J»teio^ep%g still rttained its elasticity, and was scarce l<s« luiblt, when heited^ to 
staxt from the glass — a peculiaiity through which he at first loststveral pieparations. 
J have Bten a human bone that had for a^es been partuillj cinkddcd in a mass of 
adipoccre, pirtiully enveloped ui the cinimon mould of a cl uuhyardj exhibit two 
ver> di^trent »-t}ks of liciping In the a(lip< t<.ro it was as frc^i and gieen as if it 
had been dutsted of tlit integuments onl} a kw witka puvu^is, where.lbthe portion 
which pHjtcttd into the mould kad betonic britth and poious, ud picsonted the 
oidiinr) appcaiancL of in old thurch^a d b )iic And wha*’ the adipociie hal d(|iic 
foi the liumnii I one in this cast , seeiiib tT h iic 1 1 nt doiu for the bones of flu Astao- 
ff'l fit b^ tlu animal bitunicii 

Tbe si/e of tlu A t<ul j fs mii‘»t, ui the hrgtr sp cimeu*^, ha^ he n xiy ruat 
In all th )sc guiyidil fi'^lus of the old i(d iiidstonc tint 1 il^^fual loverid with 
osbioii platis, w( find tint tl c eiiuiil liRklir 1 u i ii itam diliinU prt portion — > 
vanouH m»the bt\ci il giiuia ind «>ptties — to Ih hn^th of tbe b<)d> The diawing* 
mastu btill ft ulu s his puj ils to KguUlc the pi >p)i lions of tin hum in li^uio hy the 
Stven head 1( n^tbs wl u li it contains, iiid ptiliip', shows them how an itheiwisc 
nuiifori Un driftsinin/ iiiiuh em]d 1 hill in i^e a^o in drAwing foi the wood cn- 
graxti, us(d to mi bi liis fi^iiHs sipiit and ungi ildul bi miUnig them a bead too 
bhort Now, those aiu u nt gnioid« whuh pos isstd a craiiml 1 lul Icr nui}, we find, 
be also nua nud hi luai kn^^ths I liti iii tlu (o < ‘tfeu^ d i/ fi/«f the length of 
the craiiul bud ki from inj r to snout crjiiilkd one hfth the (iiliK Icngtli of the 
cpeitnre from snout to t id J he ciHik 1< n^tli of tlu is was efpial to about 

fiv< oue-hilftmu tbit of its (i \iu ill uc I It i llu /Vi/ /(/^//ys w is fonned in lu iil) 
the sanu pio| oi tun s I lu />/; I ft tu w is fuMj si itn tiinis tlu li ngth of its Uiek» 
hi , and th( Osf y fiim s \ anil i lull to stitii In all tlu ci iniil bucklers of 
tlu is uf b>n*>d the si out is wan nig One mi\ fine sfieiinen ttrniiiiitfs 

abrupt!) at the bttk jiliti h tw cn tlu t>cs, whili iiutlui tdininit s at the upper 
line of the c-ye llie tiiniinal poition which f unied tlu snout is w intirig in loth, and 
^ e thus Ink the iiu isuic, or nohth^ as tl c ircint et nnglit sa\, bv which tlu pro- 
portions of the listed tlu cic itun weic iigulitid A\ i ca4i, howc \ci, very nearly 
ij)jri\ mate to it A IinouI j ht( in iii) colkitioii is, I find, ro cvutly pioporiioned 
III HI/' to the craiiiil biuKK r, tbit it ini„ht biM U longed to tlie same individual, and 
1> fitting it in its pi ipcr pi in, and thin making tlu iuctssii> illowanee for the 
1 readth of the nitlier jiw, wlmli HW€]it two thuds around it an I was Runnonnted 
b> tlie snout, wc a cntiiii tint tin bmkUi, wlun iiitire, inu'^t line l^in, as iieul) 
as may bo, a foi t m biigtli 11 tlu A t a <y n w is f nnud in the piopoitions of the 
CocoOHtiU^, tlu liiekbr must hm bdongid to in nidivilufil live iSit fti lengtli, if m 
the pioportions of the Ptauhthqi^ m to an iiulnubnl five and a half ket 

in length , and if in those of tlu /h/Z / Una or 0 ( oZey to an nulividuil of from six 
and a halt to sevtn foit in length, Now I hud th it the hjoid jdate can be nisei ibed-^ 
RUtl IS its form in a scimeirclc, of wJi di the iiiil di qx d iidge in the middle (if vire 
stiikeoff a minute poition of tlu shaip ])omt, usu ill) wanting in di taebeii specimens) 
forms very IK arl) tlu radius, and of which tlu dumutir i (puls the Bieadth of the 
CI inial buckler, along a lim diawn across at a distinee from tlie n^pe, eijuil to two- 
tbiids of the distance bttwe ii the nape and tlu ()es llius, the Ingest diametoi of 
*1 h)oid plate which belonged to a eianial biukki a foot in kngili is, I find, equal to 
fiueu oue-qiiartei ludicH, wink the kitgth of its mil sonuwhat exceeds ihioo five- 
eighth inches The nail of the btromness bpcciiiun imasuies five and a lialf inches. 
It must have run along a hyoid pUtc eleven inches in tiansveise hnadth, and have 
bqcn associated with a cranial buckler eighteen oiie-ei^bth mehes in khgth, and^the 


* The late Mr John Ihuistou. 
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to wltidi it belonged must have measured from snout to tail, if formed, a# 
it probably was, in the pi‘oporfions of its brother Celacanth the (rl^piofepif^ eight feet 
three inches ; and if in those of the DiplopUrne, from nine feet nine to ten fieet six, 
inches. The oldest of Scottish fish — this earliesj^-boru of the ganoids yet known-^ 
was at least as butk^ as a large porpoise. 

It was sinall, howev^, compared with specimens of the Mterolepis found elsewhere# 
A Thurso specimen, which I owe to the kindness pf Mr Dick, measures iiearly four^ 
t«®n inches, and the cranial buckler of the same individual, fifteen one-fourth inches, 
in breadth. The latter, when entire, mutst have me.'isured twenty-three one-half 
inches in length ; and the fis*!! to which it belonged, if formed in the proportions of 
the Glyptofepi s^ten feet .six inches ; and if in those of the Viplopterus, fi-om twelve 
feet five to thir!elSt>^*et eight inches in length. Did the shield still exist in its ori- 
ginal state as a buckl^.of tough, enamel- crusted bone, it might be converted into % 
Highland target, nearly bfoad enough to cover tlie ample chest of a Hob Hoy or Allan 
M*Aulay, and strong enough to dash a.side the keenest broadsword. Another hyoid 
plate found by Mr Dick measures sixteen one-half inches in breadth ; and a cast in 
the British Museum, from one of the Hussian specimens of Professor Asmua, twenty- 
four inches. The individual to which this last plate belonged must, if built in the shorter 
pr^iportions, have measured eighteen, and if in the longer, twenty-three feet in length. 
The two hyoid plates of the specimen of Iloloptifchius in the British Museum measure 
but four and a half inches along that transverse line in which the Hussian j49t€rolepix 
measures two feet, and the largest Thurso specimen sixteen inches and a half. The 
ntkxillary bone of a cod-fish, two and a half feet from snout to tail, measuras three 
iuciies in length. One of the Hussian maxillary bones in tlje possession of Professor 
Asmus measures in length twenty-eight inches.#. And tliat space circumscribed by 
the sweep of the lower jaw which it took, in the Hussian specimen, a hyoid plate 
tw*enty-foiir inche.s in breadtli to fill, could be filled in the tw’o-and-a- half- feet cod by 
a plate wliose breadth equalled but an inch and a half. I'hus, in tlie not unimportant 
circumstance of size, the most ancient ganoids yet known, instead of taking their places, 
agreeably to the demands of the development liypothesis, among the sjnats, stickle- 
backs, and minnow^ of their class, took their placo among its huge basking sharks, 
gigantic sturgeons, and bulky sword-fishes. They were giants, not dwarfs.’* 

It is also a condition of the development hypothesis, that the first in- 
troduced species of a family or order of creature.s should be less perfect 
in organisation than thoj^e that follow. To render the discussion as 
simple a^ possiV^Jj we confine ourselves still to fishes, knowing that, if 
the principle be establislied in one clas.s of creatures, whether it be for 
or against “ development,” its application to all the other classes is 
easy. The Laraarclcian argues that fossil fishes are, upon the whole, 
less perfect than are the fishes of present He maintains that those 
found in the older formations belong to .specie.^ low in the scale of orga- 
nisation. Jt is admitted that many do ; but he does not make out his 
case, unless he can prove that they all do. The argument from organi-^ 
sation may be conducted on various grounds ; we may take the toi7, 
and examine its shape, and relative position, and proportions ; we may 
take the Dtriehtos, the back- bone, and the lirnhs^ and examine thein^ es- 
pecially as to number, and how placed so as to perform certain func- 
tions ; we may take the head, and direct our scrutiny to the form of 
mouth, construction of jaw, and the balancing the liead upon the body ; 
and the argumenyn each case would, as Miller has ably demonstrated, 
result in establishing the fact, that these very ancient 6shes are eqimlly 
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high in organisation with the fishes of present seas, that stand, by uni- 
versal consent, at tlie top of the ichthyolite Scale. But, after all, the 
argument from the development of brain is the soundest and the most 
convincing. We shall place before our readers an extract or two from 
Miller's book on this point, rather than attempt to condense his argu- 
ment and illustration. The importance of this argument will at once 
appear from the following pa4-agraph : — 

P 

‘‘That special substance, according to, whoso mass and degree of development all 
the creatures of this world take rank in the scale of creation, is hot hone but hrmn. 
Were animals to be ranged according to the solidity of their bones, the class of birds 
would be assigned the first place ; the family of the Felirioe^ inclsding the tiger and 
the lion, the second ; and the other terrestrial carnivora th^^iird. Man, and the 
herbivorous animals, though tolerably low in the scale, w^uld be in advance of at 
least the reptiles. Most of them, however, would take precedence of the sagacious 
Ikl phinidee ; the osseous fishes would come next in order ; the true placoids would 
follow, succeeded by the Sturionee ; and the Suctorii would bring up the rear. There 
would be evidently no order here ; the utter confufyou of such an arrangement, like 
that of the bits of a dissected map, filing carelessly out of its box by a child, would, of 
itself, demonstrate the inadequacy and erroneousiiess of the regulating principle. But 
how very different the appearance presented, when, for solidity of hone, we substitute 
dttelopmeni of train ! Man takes his proper place at the head of creation ; the lower 
mammalia follow, each species in due order, according to its modicum of intelligence ; 
the birds succeed the mammalia ; the reptiles succeed the birds ; the fishes succeed 
the reptiles; next, in the long proccjpsion, come the fnvertebrate animals; and these, 
too, take rank, if not according to their development of bruin, proper, at least,. accord- 
ing to their development of the substance of brain. The occipital nervous ganglion of 
the scorpion greatly exceeds in size that of the earth-worm ; and the occipital nervous 
ring of the lobster, that of the intestinal ascaris. At length, when we reach the lowest, 
or acrite division of the animal kingdom, the substance of brain altogether disappears. 
It has been calculated by naturalists, that, in the vertebrata, the brain in the class of 
fishes bears an average proportion to the spinal cord of about two to one ; in the class 
of reptiles, of about two and a half to one ; in the class of birds, of about three to 
one ; in the class of mammalias, of about four to one ; and in the high-placed, sceptre- 
bearing human family, a proportion of not less than ficenty-ihree to one. It is palpa- 
bly according to development of brain, not development of bone, thaf*we are to d - 
tennine points of precedence among the animals.” ^ 

The fishes found in tlie silurian system bedong to the Placoid order, 
and arc most nearly rei)rcseiited by the spotted dog-fisluof the present 
seas* Let the reader bear this remark in mind, and the force and con- 
clutijve nature of the following brief summary will at once be felt: — 

“But do the placoids possess, in reality, a large development of brain? I have 
examined the brains of almost all the coimnon fish of our coast, both osseous and 
cartilaginous, not, I fear, with the skill of a Tiedemann, but all the more intelligently, 
in consequence of what Tiedemann had previously done and written ; and so I caa 
speak with some little confidence on the subject, so far, at least, as my modicum of ex- 
perience, thus acquired, extends. Of all the common fish of the Scottish seas, the 
spotted or lesser dog-fish bears, in proportion to its size, the largest brain ; the grey 
or picked dog-fish ranks next in its degree of development ; the rays, in their various 
species, follow after ; and the osseous fishes compose at least the great body of the 
rear ; while, still farther behind, there lags a hapless class, the luctorii, one of which, 
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16 liiitg, SSw fiCjiVce' any brain, an^ one, ilib, amji^imts 0t' 
libeh. I bare eoilipreO the brain of the sjvotted dog^hah mth tHi ai 
and have found that, m scarce any perceptible detgree, it ipferior^^ 
fUlk, and very slightly, indeed* in point of organisation, to t^e brain of thO' 
^:M0ife, And the irfetincts of this placoid family — one of the truest existing repnssen- 
,t^iops,5^f the placbidj^ of the Silurian system to which we can appeal — correspond, 
I’^InvM’lably find, with their superior cerebral derelopment.” 

argument from organisation appears to be ns decidedly in favour 
Ojf the old idea as the argunumt from' size. The facts cd' geology do Pot 
fulfil the conditions of the development hypothesis. Tiiere is no evidence 
; bltp.ught to light, to prove ihat from a globule sprung the lowest species 
vpf plants and creKj^nres ; that the first produced creatures were dimiilu- 
^ il^dond inj])erfect ih, organisation, and evolved in process of time other 
and ifi'ore perfect creatures ; and tliese again otliers,till at length, last and 
noblest of the develo])meiJts by law, man stood forth, the cl^d of reason, 
and the bearer of tjic image of God. It is true, tliat, lookin^lft the entire 
^ elation, connected with th^ past and present conditions of this globe, 
at these are read in the sciences of zoology and geology, there can be 

t question, tlial we behold a magnificent series of developments. 

on the wliole, tlic first introduced creatures were low in the scale of 
■"jd^rganisation ; these were followed by' a liig]i(*r type ; and these again 
by one still higher, till a| length the highest type of all — the hurmin 
,C^ture — made its aj'pcarance. Hut no man thoroughly' acquainted 
vmh the present state of geology', unless^ at the mercy of an unbridled 
imagination, would venture to ailirin that the science ])roves, or even 
' Innts, that the one tyf)e sprung from tlie other and inferior^ype, in ac- 
coj'dance with what is commonly' understood by' the law of development. 

. ‘ *f I remember being much htrnck,*’ h Miller, J^vveral y eans ago, by a remark drop- 
in conversatiou by the lat^? Itev. Mr Stewart of Cromarty', one of the most original- 
minded men I ever km w. * In reading in iny tJn ek New Testament this inor«Miig,’ 
be 6aid, * I was curiously impressed by a thought which sim]>le as it may seem, never 
<!!o|^rred to mo before. The jtortion which 1 porused wan in the First Fpistieof Peter ; 

‘ ,|wi4 I jiaSsed from the thinking of the passage to the language in which it is ex- 
— ‘Tk’s Greek of the untaught Galilean fisheimaii ' — 1 said, ‘so admired by 
^^holars and critics for its uuafFccted dignity and force, w^as not accjuiretl, as tliat of 
may have b<j€n, in the ordinary way, but formed a poition of the Pentecostal 
Here, then, immediately under my eye, on these pages, are there embodied, 
hot, as in many Cdier parts of the Scriptures, the more detuih of a miracle, but the 
, direct results, of a miracle. How strange ! Had the old tables of stone been placed 
btfojpe nie, with what an aw'cstruck feeling would I have looked on the charaetere 
tfaftedupon tliem by God’s ov\n finger! How is it that I have failed to remetiiber 
; that, in, the language of these Epistles, miraculously impressed by the Divinf power 
the mind, J possessed as significant and suggestive a relic as that which the in- 
aeriptton miraculously impressed by the Divine j»uwer upon the stone could jidasibly. 
have lurnished ? ’ * It was a striking tliought ; and in the course of our walk, which 
Jed over richly fossiUferous hods of the old red samUtone, to a deposit of the hlaihie 
Liii, largely charged with the characteristic remains of that formation, I ventured to 
cdnipci^ it With another. *ln either case/ I remarked, as we seated. ourselves be- 
a'"|0a-cliff, scglptnred over with the hnpreseions of extinct plants and shells, 
cif ihe Penteca?tal Greek or of the characters mserlbed on fhO 
Is&dtil^ or 6to0e, 0^tifd addfrss themselves to bat previously exisling bel^f. 'll*® 



would io th^ l^iniUtic ehain^tuM^ were they flaeed before h{jp^ merely^ t|^ 
wot^ of an ordbary tool ; and in the breek of Peter and d^pha, a wetlrknhWn {aa^ 
guage, ae<][ulred, he would hold, in the common way. But what say you to the relive 
that etand out m such bold relief from thovtocks beside us, in tke^r character ae Ae 
results of miracle ? The perished tribes and races which they represent ail byga to 
exist. There is no truth which science can more conclusively demonstrate than that 
they had all a beginning The inhflel who, m this late age of the world, would a||f 
tempt falling back on the fiction of an * infinite series,’ would be laughed to acorn* 
They all began to be. But how ? No true geologist holds by the development hypo<» 
thesis ; — it has been resigned to sciolists and smatterers ; — and there is but one other 
alternative* They began to be, through the miracle of creatton. From the evidence 
furnished by these rocks we are shut down either to the belief in miracle, or to the 
belief m something else infinitely harder of reception, and as J^lioroughly unsupported 
by testimony as it is contrary to experience. Hume is at length answered by the 
severe truths of the stony science. He was not, according to Job, ‘ m league with 
the stones of tfte field,* and they have risen in irresistible warfa];p against him in the 
Creator’s behalf.” 

• 

The whole body of evidence goes to prove that, as the first and lowest 
^ype of animal life uas, because God said Let it be; so every succeed** 
ing type, each higlier than its picdccossor, existed, because God willed 
it should. God willed man to exist, and he is» But each expression of 
God’s will was an act — or, if you will, a woik — a creation. Geology 
prei»ents the idea of a woild neither developed by godless law, nor 
created by a lawless God. Ail the types of life were cieated; but 
created in harmony with law. 


LAMARTINE. 

M. Alphonse de LAMARTI^E is well known to the British public at 
the present day, as one ot the most eminent of the living statesmen and 
writers of P'rance, Enough, and, indeed, more than enough, however, 
has been alieady said of him in hib political character, in <?ur recent 
peiiodicals of all desciiptions. It is in his phase of a Bejet that he re- 
mains yet comparatively unknown among iis, though his name is held, 
and not unjustly, as second to none in the existing literatuie of his own 
land. Occasional scraps of translation, only, have hither appeared to 
give to British readers a knowledge of Lamaitine as a bard. We shall 
here endeavour to cast a little additional light on the subject, and sliotr 
by what works, and style gf woiks, M, do Lamartine has attained to 
the rank and repute of the first poet of modern PVance. 

Poetry, in the highest sense of the teim, our Gallic neighbours cau 
scarcely b© said to have at any time really cultivated, appreciated, or 
possessed* This may seem a sti nnge and harsh saying, and yet it ^ 
without doubt a true one* Ingenious verse the French have certaiuly 
produced in abundance, but little or no verse of that exalted apeoiee 
wdiich Greece and England have deemed to be alone worthy of ^ 
name of poetry. Of fancy and seiiiinient, their writers have showjl n# ‘ 
lack, from Bonsard to Voltaire ; hut into the depths of itnagifiatSoh ahfi 
passion, they found not, or, rather, never sought, an entrance. From 




if'vliujd . t»n® ’' 

1 save wJ »nd exceptibow iti 
Old F^nce, ai l 

wTxwUedee in poetical ^rapwitibn ; teyonfl a eow 3 

as often as of thought, no effort was in^..«b,>i 
a' Kehenil Justice of this remark may be most 
chimB, bv looking at the*EngJ!|8h«poets who adopted the priOC^M “of 
j£c^s&all^rtheRfsbrato^ 

Ibse, represents fully all the faults and merits of his mt^els 5 
JmaBhenow S He has fallen from his once lofty p ace «”^8 “« 
■Ipoets pf his couni-y, not on account of his impurities, 

' Wnil Of the proper ‘national spirit of poetry has expend him ^ the eyes 
!f men in the light of a talented and ingenious 
(what he was once thought) a true poet of the first clw- With t 
Exception, so fa#, of Dryden and Pope, whose gS 

them from absolute prostration before the 
almost every one, indeed, of our poets of the era ot Queen Anne 

ilrttGeorgM,by succumbing to the influence of French mnovatiOT><^ 

5dt cold Ind soulless, though polished, versifiers. Cowper. wK wi* i 
« his constitutional debility, had a manly English heart, ws« tlm tot 
«i, resuscitate the nobler animus of the national mus^ oT’so^^’ 
.46pted the same better path ; and, in the wake of 
i^Led Wordsworth, and a long train of scarcely lesser 1^®;^ 
radiated by their genius the now passing age, 
to the Elizabethan in poetical glory. Drawing their 
■ the old wells of English undefiled, they, without despising or disc^- 
ing art, linked poesy once more with her true and best companion, 

“^M^^de Lamartine has the merit of having furthered, at all events a 
similar revolution in the poetical tastes of i ranee. Rouss^u, ^ Steel, 
and Chateaubriand, had certainly begun Urn 

inffs in iheir respective ways, something like feeling and passion into 
the heartless literature of the old GaUic school. Lamartine, however^ 
more distinctly attempted, or practically 

improvemetil, being led thereto, in no inwnsideraUe degree, ly i 
jliXnt admiration of the writings of Lord Byron. Born * 

Wiing Frefichman, as he approached to mutme yews, found nohk 
Lidish poet in the act of bursting meteorically on tbe 
♦^pursued him with rapt eyes thranghout his 
Aii‘^ocrat by birth, and attached to the service of the BflWbmMi 
LamaXe was ^tracted, no doubt, to Byron partly by the 
position, but stiU more by similarities of mind and 
^ftTfor example, displayed a warm orientalism of ‘a®*® tndm^M- 
tiott ;' sihd the Gallic bard, like his English contemporary^ 

‘that bent by HC tU "' and lengthened eastern travel. In trtttbj LBinar- 
S SS^Kbte apa/or -honourably described i^hte |^cal 
■^"“Badty) titon bydallinVliim^wiUidue remembrance ^ibef^rf 
a «« Fr ey ff By«m,’^ in all save rebffum pmnta. ^ 

Ueeon the side"<tf'J^®; -pe®^ 

' of whose dieposilion h»s 





‘Synaij," 4oj|w« 9e«k% any mean* _ , 

. _ Bhiglisb poet in pwpact ot g^njua Their sj 
itt kind maimyr-ardour of iiM^ation feeing tl 
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jltkial in kin^T maiiSyr-ardour of inftl^ation feeing fhjpW cqinn^ 

* p^evaJUijig okaracteriatic, and the writings of both being peSril^^lt % 
the same sombre and melancholy tone of thought^* though 
nOver absolutely lost sight of bis Christian faith and hope, nor 
himself to sink into the depths of mi^nthropical despondency. 
oility and copiousness of diction, and even in luxuriant felicity of 
imagery, the French poet approaches, at least, to his chosen English 
prototype. His descriptions of natural sceueiy are almost always 
masterly. ^ * 

So ipuch for the general character of Lamartiae as a poet^ and his 
station in bis native literature, positively and relatively. During the 
Urst brief rule (in 1814) of the restjired Bourbons, his monarchical 
predilections led him to accept a commission in one their regiments 
of guards, but he ne\er saw active service, and did not resume his mili- 
tary position after the final fall of Napoleon. Ho sub^^equently lived a 
life pf ease in Paris for some years, fortunately, poi haps, for his literary 
fame, since the “ Meditations Poetiques” v ere the product of this por- 
tion of his existence. First issued in 1820, this work gained for him 
immediate popularity, which was increased by his Harmonies Poetiquea 
et Religieuscs.” The author was rendered of note enough by ^hose 
works to be deemed worthy of^ diplomatic employment under the 
After serving for some time a« an attache of the Neapolitan and Tuscan 
embassies, jjuiing winch period he married Miss Birch, an English^ 
woman of fortune, the poet was sent to (Ircecc in 1829, as French Pleni- 
potentiary. The Three Days of July, 1830, unsettled all things anew 
in France, and Laniai tine, not long thei ( after, undertook his eastern 
journey, fully recorded by him m Ins “ Vo^^age on Onbni.” This ex* 
pedition also gave rise to ‘^ome of his finest occasional verses, as his 
“Departing Address to the Marseilles Academy,” and his “Gethsemane,” 
a poem on the premature death, in a foreign land, of his only daughtei^ 
Jmia, a lovely girl of fifteen. Never, peiliaps, did parent t^our forth a 
more exquisitely touching lament for a deceased child. Eloquent as 
Shelley’s “ Adonais,” and tender as the “ In MemoriamV of Tennyson, 
it exceeds both the one and the other even of these beautiful pieeea, 
in impassioned depth of feeling. It is the cry of a real gpef — the wail, 
alqsosL of true despair. 

Relwiing to France after his heavy loss, M. de Lamartine, in 1834^ 
entcrcuft the Chamber of Deputies as representative of Dunkirk, albd 
made an impression as an orator not incommensurate with ftis litetary 
reputation. Raised to the office of Foreign Minister under 
Philip]^) the poet, at the fall of the Orleans dynasty, succumbed to 
Republican order of things, and seemed for a time destined to play 
the first r6te thereunder. But, thougli he has written, and well writf 
tiie history of the Girondists of the old Revolution, and has shown \ 
cmiiiWit party fell mainly through the error of theorising t 
they should have acted, he himself has sunk into comparatit^e pn|| 
insi^ifiqancS from the very same misconception of |he >ratttP 
timn* of gmter practical energy have pushed hi^ 





!;&’ ever t6 ^iregail, it', d^iii^g ‘ t^, ;c^atyn:Ksi W m 

of Lamartine Jias not been altogether silent jndng W 
r ^ poem, entitled “Jocelyn/* ha^ beob pnb^ 

led bj mm'^lei||||ien6 in extent, though only in a fragn^entary atate« 
JO poet calls this cbhxposition an “episode/ and divides it into “epochs# 
01^; Which terms we are chiefly to understand that its character Ja 
V generally. We confess ours^dves to be much in the same posi- 

f regard to Jocelyn, as Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, frOm one ol 

Ham common-place books, some remarks on this subject, to the 
./ following purport, found their way into print : — “ Tried to read Jocelyn 
but «huld not.” j^t a later date, “Opened Jocelyn again, but couW 
^ ^make Nothing of if.^^ And , on a third occasion, “ Attempted Jocelyn 
once ihore, but failed, and gave up the task wholly.” Lamartine him- 
self has, indeed, endeavoured to explain his views in a preface, but he 
does not make usanuch wiser thereby., “ I sought,” says he, “ an epic 
theme suited to the age, tl«3 state of manners, and the future — a them© 
Which should permit the poet to be at once local and universal, to be 
.piarVellous and to be true, to be immense and to he one. That subject 
cdSered itself naturally ; there are not two such ; it is humanity — tho 
destiny of man.” Thougli it is evident, from this and other circum- 
StjuiCee, that the poet intended Jocelyn to rank as Iiis magnum opus^ it is 
less undeniable that he has completely failed in his design. No 
^better account of the poem can be giveij to the English reader, than by 
. stating it to be a feeble copy of the “ Excursion” of Wordsworth, hav- 
j^4ng ten times the vagueness of even that work, and being far less fre-* 
quently lightened by gleams of redeeming genius. 

Among the other larger poems produced by Lamartine, one merits 

f romineut notice at the hands of Britons, being the “ Last Canto of tho 
'ilgrimage of *Chiide Harold.” The strong influence of Byron upon 
Itbe French poet has been mentioned. It actually amounted to some- 
tiding like fascination, exceeding in extravagance and intensity even tho 
Impression made by the noble bard on the sentimental clerklings and 
^en schopl-girls of his own laud, though by them he was idolised or 
supernaturalised to some purpose. To such parties he appeared as a 
mystery sfar^ded in a winding-sheet, and crowned with a halo,” to use 
the phrase of Galt. They could not stoop to regard his lordship as a 
ihan of common flesh and blood, who latterly grew fat, to his special an-* 
noyance, and dieted upon sour-krout to keep down his “ corporation.” 
Lamartine participated so deeply in the feelings of romantic aw© With 
w!i}©h noble Child© was viewed by parties of the sort described, Its 
|jijj.*4diress'to Mm a set of very serious verses, beginning 

^ Thou, whose tme name not yet mankind have gleaned, , 

Hysterioas spirit, an^el, man, pr fiend ! '* ' 

l^n:}ielirdi»f this address, and aUuded to it humorously in a letter ih 
He might well Wonder, indeed, what was to epme next, sine© 
etahl© as “ he understood Lamartine to be,^ had gone the 
tjf teking him for f^ibe yery devil himself/* In attempting a 

"1^ canto of Childe Harpld,” ^hi^ design of th® 

i was, eondttet ®yi^n himself to |h^,qlpee of h}# carper ; 
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atd he has dona so^ preserving throughout the ndme of the supposititidbs 
pilgrim-hero, and continuing the description of his wanderings as nearljr 
as possible in the strain of the English bard— -though, in reality, it is 
]^nly Lamartine writing of Byron all the while. , 

The poem opens with an address to the Muse of Iptheece, not Mytho- 
logic but Christianised — the spirit, in short, of lovd and liberty com* 
bined. We arc reminded, b/the passage, of Milton^s “Hymn on thj^ 
Nativity,” as well as of portions of, Wordsworth and Coleridge. 

Of love, the poet proceeds to say, he has ofteir&iing, when &)>ellbound 
by its might ; and he now invocates the sole inspiring aid of the second 
co-eternal sentiment : — ' , 

Liberty ! first boon of (iod to man, 

That stampest him a child of heavenly race, 

And whose imprint, in all the meaner things, 

Awoke in Kden reveiitial awe ; 

1'hou gift, more sweet than day, brighter thap flame, 

Immortal ether, pure life-breath of souls’” 

On this spirit the poet calls ; it is already astir among the nations ; he 
sees its banner uplifted in Greece. Childe Harold, however, the ob- 
ject of his song, is not yet there, and must be followed and found, 

“ Where, then, is Harold, pilgrim of the waste, 

Whose wandering footstejis I so long have traced ? 

Hath he his anchor dropped m life's ipid-doep, 

Or sunk amid igiiobh loves to sleep ^ 

Him since the city of the (^cesars saw, 

Once more towjird her sacred ramparts draw ; 

Since Tiber, full of the Blandusian song, 

Thrilled with delight as swept Ins muse along; 

And since Albano’s summit, whence the eye 
Discerns a sea that seems to touch tho sky, 

Heard from Ins lips that last sublime adieu. 

Pronounced with the abysmal deep in view ; 

Ills voice bath sounded not ; and the wide earth. 

Yet echoing that music last of birth, 

In hushed expectance waits, like some mute fane, 

To hear the diapason roll again. 

What doth he ’ Whither iiave inconstant stars 
Driven Ins prematurely shattered spirs^^ 

Come, muse, whose lyre alone his sorrow cheers, 

Trace we anew his footsteps bj his teal's 

Tbi$i is half Byron upon Harold, and half Lamartine upon Byron— ^ 
of which sort of semi-identification, however, the English poet set the 
example, beyond question, in the genuine pilgrimage. Its ccntinuatdr 
now carries us to Italy, and gives a very fine nocturnal sketch of a 
(Jfiienoese villa, with a glimpse of its principal inmate, the fair but frail 
Guiccioli, paramour of the Childe. The scene might be transferred 
with great effect, it strikes us, to the canvass of the artist ; — 

** Beyond a grove, where many a cypress-tree, 

Kmblem of sorrow and eternity, 

Casts its sepulchral shades on circling walls, 

Chequered by streams of light at intervals, 

There stands a rural villa on S slope, 

With myrtls thickets girt as with a rope. 
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Long windingtalleys course athwart a lawn, 

O’er wliich scarce yet a grassy veil is drawn, 

And lead the steps of him who threads their maze, 

Or but conduct, as it may be, his gaze 
Far as a threshold, where tall colonnades 
Are hy hanging flowers into arcades ; 

Wherfe orange-trees on terraced roofs are seen, 

With fruits of gold amid the folijiyc green; 

And founts leap into basins, which, at eve, 

On all the air a breezy coohiess leave. 

Aflown the ‘slope, the charmed eye descries 
The sea-born Genoa from the waters rise, 

With the tall spires upon its hallowed fanes, 

ThM tell to man how fast each nioment wanes ; 

And Ainily-havened barks, whose mOvSts upstaiid. 

High as the proudest palaces on land; 

And which, stirred by tho sheltered waves around, 

Witli their low moaning make the beach resound. 

Hov^ silent all 1 Advance we ; sleep reigns here. 

No lights before the searching eyes appear ; 

No footfall, notli voice, sounds all about ; 

But, at an angle of the seaward route, 

A page waits with two steeds ; and, farther down, 

111 that small creek, where billows never frown, 

A brig, of slender build, from silent boats 
Receives its freight, spreads sail, and ready floats. 

These steeds, these arms, this vessel on the main, 

Speak of a parting. All is calm again,” 

No! there is not calm, either within' or uroiiiKl that villa of Italy. 
A light is ere long seen, passing from window to window, from floor 
to floor; and the poet takes us up to a casement, through which we 
behold, by the help of a lamp burning in a transparent urn, on an ala- 
baster pedestal, a chamber, orientally rich in carpetings, tapestry, and 
paintings : — * 

“ There, in a dim alcove, where the pale light, 

Like dying torch above a tomb by night, 

Conjoins of morn and eve the doubtful dyes, 

On ebon couch a youtliful beauty lies.” 

It is The <juiccioli. She sleeps, “by a dream beautified;” but it is 
not a sleep whjplly of peace and happiness. The curved lip and slightly 
contracted brow tell of recent or present pain and care. Haifold comes 
to look for the last time upon the partner of his sin and love, and — 

“ More than the torch which trembles in his hand, 
f The soul within him seems to vacillate ;|” 

but, after an unheard address to the slumbering beauty, in which he 
not very tfatteringly says, that all he has owed to her in life has been a 
little forgetfulness,” he turns his steps away, and speedily finds himself 
once more upon the waters, yet once more,” steering his course for 
Greece. M. de Lamartine, however, does not let him go, without 
placing in his mouth an apostrophe to Italy, really of a very noble cast 
of poetry, and not unworthy of Byron himself. On the voyage, there 
occurs some sharp figliting with the ‘‘Ottoraite;” and Harold saves 
from death a lovely Grecian child, whom he takes under his charge, 
much as Juan dees Leila in the veritable history of the Don. After 
landing his hero in Greece, Lamartine does not introduce us to the 
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bustling scenes of war, amid which the last days of Byron were actually 
spent. On the contrary, we are carried to quiet spots among the old 
classical hills, and made to listen to the pilgrim-hero’s conversations 
with nature, and to his rausings on man, destiny, and deity. At length, 
Harold is stricken with illness, and his life draws to*a close. But, 
before the curtain drops, he is visited by a dreanj; fcd it is an appal- 
ling one. Seriously, Lamartii^e has put forth all his powers on this 
imaginary vision of the night; and, whatever may be thought of it ii> 
respect of taste, it will be generally felt, we think, to be no imperfect 
imitation of Byron himself, in his more powerfurand terrific moods. It 
seems to us to exc^ced in impressive horror, even the dream of Sarda- 
napalus. Let the reader judge for himself, nevertliel(‘ss. Harold 
rests ; and — 


** Amid the long entrancement of that Bleej», 
lie dreamed a dream — a final dream Buhlime. 

No vision ever froze the soul, that touched 
More closely on the dread reality. 

» 

Freed (as he thought) by death from mortal ills, 
Harold, amazed, found yet a life in deatli, 

And, dragging off his frame the worthless shreds, 
Thrid witli chance steps the shadows of the tomb. 

No star lit up the bleak horizon there; 

The scene was not of heaven, nor ypt of cai tli ; 

A sceond chaos seemed to re gu around. 

His outstretcln d arm touch'd bones, and bones alone, 
AV Inch, roaming like himself athwart the gloom, 
Chilled with sepulchral rattlings all tiie air. 

Like waves urged forward by succeeding waves, 

Some mystic impulse drove them tlirough the night. 
Onwards they moved, as sands are swept along 
I5y desert winds ; onwards and onwards still, 

'I'oward the waste vale of .1 ehoshaphat, 

Destined to see man’s ri.siiig from tlic du.st. 

The peopling generations of the grave 
Pressed all to reach that dark and lonely spot. 

But the destroying angel, sword in liand, 

Against the silent thnmgs barred up the access. 
Harold alone found entrance in.stantly. 

The flume-eyed angel touched liim with the h«ord, 
And into the dread place, trembling and lone, 

He passed, to stand his proof before his God. 

But Clirist, who shines as the eternal morn, 

Balance in hand, came nut to judgment there ! 

A voice cried — ‘ Harold! lo, the fearful hour! 

Thy proper doom thyself must now pronounce. 

The while thou livedst, in a night obscure, 

Those hours abusing meted out by Heaven, 

The time for acting was in doubting spent. 

The endless day now rises to thine eyes ; 

But God, element iiicftubly, grants still 
Another proof in love. Hear, and again essay ! 

Y et tremble, for it is thy final chance. 

Mark ! in the dimmest spot of these death- plains. 
Where night appears to thicken her mute shades, 

The judgment-angel now hath placed two urns, 
Which are the same to vision and to touch ; » 





Bat one of tbem encloses in its womb 
Thee fruit OoAruptless of the tree of life, 

Which man, through fatal curiosity, 

Plucked prematurely in the world's young days. 

The other urn conceals, in its deep gloom. 

The cause of man's temptation and his fall. 

Symbpl of evil, there the darkling snake 
Lies couched with all its folds orjncular ; 

Aiid, blackening with its vonom its retreat, 

Darts death upon the han(| that plunges there ! 

Jehovah, by my voice, before thy doom, 

Bids thee attempt this choice of dread import, 

And gives thee, to direct thy human eyes, 

Three torches, with celestial light illumed. 

Go, then, with Reason, Genius, and Faith : 

Wo ! u' these lights should be extinguished ! wo I 
Choosing and plupging blindedJy, thy hand 
Must then at hazard draw, or life or death !’ 

All tow is hushed. Harold, with terror chilled. 

Sees Faith dese^ending to his side from heaven. 

She places in his hand her lamp, whose flame 
Is the soul's guide amid the mists of bite. 

Its dazzling brightness overpowers his eye ; 

At his first steps beneath the blaze he stumbles ; 

And, giving back to gloom his feeble lids, 

The heavenly torch is in the dust extinguished. 

The lamp of Reason Harold now receives ; 

Ifs weaker glow embraces lesser space, 

Yet it suffices to assure his steps. 

More firmly planted, slowly move his feet ; 

Rut birds of night, of heavy flight and low, 

Shake the expiring spark at every step. 

In vain he shields it with his shading hand ; 

The dusky crowds besiege it ceaselessly ; 

And, finally, a bird with weighty wing, 

Extinguishes his second torclt of hope ! 

The third and last remains. Infinite grace 
Hath left the lamp of Genius burning still — 

Though oft a light without enlightenment. 

Harold, in bearing it, fears even to breathe. 

And, veiling in his breast the sickly flame, 

f 'batches with dread, as one would watch his soul. 

las I when near the goal, his eye, alarmed. 

Beholds its doubtful rays grow fainter slowly. 

scarcely tints with white the urns of fate ; 

He would re-animate it with his breath ; 

He breathes, and it expires. ‘ Unhappy one 1’ 
Exclaimed tlie voice — ‘ three lamps, bestowed as guides, 
Are now extinguished as thy journey ends. 

The urn alone can clear the awful doubt. 

AVithin its bosom, veiled by darkness from thee. 

Make thy eternal choice, and choose by chance !' 

A bloody sweat, more chilly than the tomb, 

Falls in large drops from Harold's pallid front. 

Forward he steps, pauses, and vainly looks ; 

Three times his band advances, and three times 
He shifts from urn to urn, with fears o'er whelmed ; 
Trembling, be fain would quit the spot of doom. 

Braving at lengl^ i^e dark decree of fate, 

Hkrbaod with averted eyes. 
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tie opene it, by freezing horror cramped, 

To sound by touch the gloomy depths within, 

When, lo ! the cold, encircling snake he feels, 

And falls, loud shrieking — ‘ Harold, thou hast erred T 
The echo of that cry Jehobhaphat 
Prolongs, until the sound dispels his dream ! 

He shudders, lifts aloft a long sad look — 

A name is on his lip-j; it is too Lite — 

He is no more !’’ 

It iR only as a piece of powerful writing, that, we offev this dream to 
the notice of our readers. Regarding its taste, its charitj, its religious 
spirit, we shall leave them to decide for themselvos, only begging them 
to remember that Lamartine gives it as hut a dream. 'Sucli as it is, it 
closes his supplement to “ Childe Harold*’ — a poorn^ith many fine pas- 
sages, if not quite fulfilling the authoi**s expectation of equalling his 
illustrious model. 

The cl\ief fault of Lamartine, as a poet, is diffuseness, not to say 
positive verbosity. He often presents beautiful and truly poetical fan- 
cies in small eompass ; but, generally speakiiig, be is needlessly circum- 
locutory. Perhaps, in this resjiect, lie resembles Slielley more than any 
other bard of England, and h(‘ (‘an freijuently plead the redeeming 
quality of the same poet in extenuation of the charge of wordiness — 
namely, the exquisite harmony pervading llio passages nmdered most 
faulty by verbal amplifications. Altog<*lher, he is likely to rank in 
future in the literature of France, very nearly in a position analogous 
to that of Shollcy in England. 'Such a place is no mean ono. 
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** And evor\bod\ j»rais(*d (lie duke, 

Who this groat fight did win — ” 

“ But w h<it good cann of it at Jabt * ” 

Quotli iittlo Pittrkiii — 

“ V\ h\, that I ounnot toll,” said ho, 

“ But 'twas a tamous victori.” — Soutltci/, 

And wash thy handfi from guilt of Ido ul) field, 

For blood can nought but bin, and wars bat Sorrows }icld /Spewaer. 


Nations, like individuals, are slow in the recognition of any principle, 
.hawever benevolent its aspect towards them, which interferes with esta- 
blished practices, and comes into collision with the usages of society. 
They dislike its aggressive appearance. They see rebuke flashing from 
its eye, and the words of its mouth say that they have erred. National 
pride is offended. Ancestral wisdom is impugned. Venerable customs, 
all but worshipped by an admiring posterity, are insult^^d. Sacrilege 
committed in the temple of aristocratic fame. And the preachers Of 
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the offending principle, instead of being reasoned with as rational, are 
held up to ridicule by tlie* scribes and orators of the pet barbarity. The 
thing, in itself considered, may be all very well. It may l>e possible to 
afhrm something really excellent in its favour. Nay, there need be no 
objection to entertain it as a speculation, to look upon it as a chimney- 
piece ornament, or, as an elegantly bound volume of homilies which is 
never read ; but to give it board ami lodging, to treat it as one of the 
fkmily, or to allow it a vote in social legislation, is out of the question. 
This is a^'king too nunj^h. TJiis is Carrying your amiable enthusiasm 
beyond the limits of courtesy. Keep the thing to yourselves, write 
farthing tracts about it, deliver lectures in its favour, if you will; nay, 
you may organist a society of its friends, and obtain subscriptions from 
sentimental philanth^’Opists to keep the wheels of the machinery in motion 
— thus far nobody will oppose you ; but do not obtrude your moral em* 
piricisrn on the nolice of intelligent society, and expose not yourselves 
to the ridicule of men of worldly experience, wlio know the utter im- 
possibility of rediAing your theory to practice. 

It is prei'isely thms that ‘the friends of the great movement towards 
the abohiioii of the war practice ha\c been tieated by — \ve blush to 
write it — an influential portion of the British lb*ess. AVe are not about 
to commit ourselves to the Peace as such, tliough, if wc did so, 

we should be found in the company of men wliom any nation might be 
proud to c-ill its cili/oiis — men of cbai actor, iiiHucnce, high moral 
worth, and unquestioned patriotism; and men who desire to see the 
intercommunion of nations legukitcd by* the <‘tenial principles of truth, 
peace, and equity. But the opposing scribes Jiave furnished no food 
for our intellect ; they have presented no thought, in the ft>rm of objec- 
tion, whose rationality entitled it to serious consideration ; and they 
have submitted no counter proposition of sutiicient weight to turn the 
scale against th^* liglitest argument of the men who plead for the salva- 
tion of the nations from the t(‘rrihle curse of war. Banter, ridicule, 
gibes — these arc their “alroiig reasons” for the faith tliat is in them.'' 
Banker, ridicule, gibes — against a prineijde nhose ado[)tion by the world 
would save unborn generations from the terrible loss of treasures and 
blood — froib tlie carnage, widowlioo<i, and orjihanagc, and from the 
fearful crimes ^gainst society and the God of Ire.iven, which have been 
the unfailing results and concomitants of war, ever since thut “reign of 
teiror” was set up in tlie dark pLices of our globe I Oui humanity re- 
coils, as from 8 poisonous reptile, from tin* picture of a mau's hand de- 
liberately writing wordr) of sc(>tn against the doctrine that it is possible to 
save mankind from the horrors of the battlefield ! Banter, ridicule, gibes 
— against & principle invoUed in the mission of the worhrs liedeemer, 
imd certain of universal adoption, if not at an failier jieriod, on the 
same day that witnesses the universal lecognitiou of the grand object of 
that mission ! Our religion weeps over the state of heart that can turn 
the song of angels into mockery, and make the burden of their anthem 
the subject of burlesque. Are we too s(*rions > No ; the subject is one 
of intense importance to all the interests of human society — to trade, 
commerce, morals, and religion ; to this, and every other nation on the 
fece of the globe ; to the yet unfounded empires in our vast colonial 
possessions, whitlfer the stream of emigration is daily bearing our friends 

4 > 
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and neighbours, our sons and daughters ; and tq the whole race of men, 
while the world shall endure. Instead of looking upon the peace theory 
as one of those insignificant things to which restless speculation is con- 
stantly giving birth, it presents itself to our mind as a matter-of such 
grandeur and magnitude, that we know not well how to address oui’sel ves 
to the task of speaking of it at all. If it be an impostuae, let it be written 
down, reasoned down, left to perish ; but those who turn thems'elves 
int6 buffoons for hire, when the social happiness of a world is the question,’* 
must be told that, though it is irnpoksible for tlu^in to 'bl,ush for them- 
selves, there are men who feel asliamed that England in the nineteenth 
century should witness tlie humiliating exhibitioiii 

Had the Great Teacher done nothing more for humanity than scat- 
ter broadcast upon its breast — panting, heaving, gr^jAning, beneath the 
weight of intolerable woes — those grand principles of light, liberty, and 
love which fell from his lips like crystal waters rushing from tlieir native 
spring, he had established a claim to the immortal gratitude of the 
human race. In a single paragraph of his recorded speeches, may be 
found the essence of univervsal morality ; in a sentence, the germ of 
human greatness and national weal. Standing, a man among men, 
“ like unto his brethren,” and using the ordinary speech of his country, 
he yet uttered truths so divine in their character and universal in their 
application, as to convince the generations of the world that the God 
was there.” In the simplest possible language, were clothed ideas whose 
fulness, deptli, and breadth, remain to tliis da}^ tlie monument of their 
supernal source. He was, in fact, the Legislator of the world ; and 
the principles he proclaimed have been wafted by every wind of heaven, 
and, like impcrisluible seeds, have fallen upon many a spot throughout 
the nations of the wide earth. Without ])arade, without noise, without 
tumult of any kind, like the great processes of nature, they have been 
silently doing tlieir hallowed work ; laying hold upon the intellect and 
securing the approval of men ; exhibiting theiHiarmony with the good, 
and the true, and the beautiful ; overcoming hostile prejudices, and re- 
moving hindrances to their growth and development ; gradually inter- 
lacing themselves with the meditations, and moulding the opinions, of 
thinkers; and promising, from the firmness of their texting, and the 
vitality of their spirit, a permanent residence and an ultimate sove- 
reignty on the earth. 

Or, take another view of the ease. Suj)pose the absence of any re- 
cognition of these principles, or any appreciation of their value. It is 
deeply interesting to regard what we may call the phenomena of human 
progress. These, like so many tributary streams, have actually tended 
towards the main river. Men have slowly opened their eyes to the 
great fact, that their worldly interests lie in that direction. Put thei 
thing upon the lowest and most common ground — “ tlie religion of the 
ledger.” It has entered the minds of myriads that a peaceful inter- 
change of national products is better for all parties than national hosti- 
lity and the trade of war. The sale of bread-stuffs “ pays better ” than 
that of bayonets ; bales of cotton are better tlian barrels of gunpowder ; 
raiment, to clothe the naked, than roaring cannon to send them to eter- 
nity ; the merchant’s traveller, than the harnessed warrior ; letters'of 
credit, than declarations of hostility.; and friendly congratulations 
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between caarts are pre%rable to the withdrawal of ambassadors. It i« 
tbonght that a sheaf of wheat looks more beautiful, and is decidedly 
more useful, than a sheaf of spears ; and that the erection of warehouses 
along the shores of nations, is a more unequivocal sign of prosperity 
than the building of huge hospitals to receive the maimed and mutilated 
survivors of a “tented field.” Open ports are judged superior to 
blockades ; and the mercliant-sliip, lad&n to her bulwarks with the 
firecious fruits of a generous earth, is deemed a finer sight than the man- 
of-war bellowing deep curses from a hundred iron throats. We are 
not much skilled in naval and militarj^ philology, but, if the best terms 
have not been used, we are confident that the thing itself has been fairly 
stated. Now we can easily fancy some poetical aspirant for the epaulet 
— whose youngamieition has been fired at school by Hesiod and Achilles, 
and who has often smitten upon his thigh in search of the imaginary 
sword which was dangling there, w^hilst he repeated in sublime ecstacy — • 

The flag that’s braved a thousand ycai’s 

Tlie battie and the breeze; ” 

drawing himself up “straight as a ramrod,” and voting all this low, 
•vulgar, and prosaic. “ Well,” wc would say to this embryo conqueror, 
“ Go where glory waits thee but we di<l not vouch for the poetry of 
the thing; we put it upon the doctrine of the lodger — a book which is 
certainly not so poetical as the “ Iliad,” and which makes no mention of 
the wars of the gods ; and yet, after all, though it matters not whether 
our name be Smith or Hodges, we readily fancy that we liave a little 
taste in the poetical line ourselyes ; and though it may be a heterodox 
view of the subject, we sometimes think that there is more poetry in 
that very ugly thing a steam-tug, panting, and plasliing, and grunting 
up the river with the weight of seven hundred tons in her wake of 
spices, fruits, a^d gems from India, than in the smart war-ship, riding 
at anchor, and showing her teeth, like a chained blood-hound, waiting 
only to be let loose to spring on liis prey. To our imagination, there i» 
more poetry in the weather-beaten faces of those hardy fellows that 
have crossed the P^quator to add to the conveniences and comforts of 
civilised life, and who are now waiting with beating hearts to press 
their wives ar^ children to their bosoms, than in the smart attire of 
that company of compulsory celibates who have received instructions to 
carry the ammunition of death to a foreign sliore. We would rather 
compose a sonnet upon the peaceful village with its curling smoke, and 
shouting children, and industrious inhabitants following the plough 
and gathering the weeds from the field, than upon the same village with 
its fireless ^learths, and battered cottages, and terrified little ones, and 
ftinting mothers, and heart-broken husbands, even though we could 
not finish with the words — “It was a glorious victory!” And we 
should feel the inspiration of a setting sun stretching his golden rods 
across a golden field ready for the reaper’s sickle, much sooner than if 
his last beams looked down upon the blackened fields clothed in sackcloth 
by the devouring fire of the war-demon. In the first case, there would 
be a psalm of the heart'to the Lord of the harvest, whose goodness crowns 
the year; in the last, there would be a bitter groan over the im measure- 
able wickedness of our d^rMren of “human-kind!” Poetry, indeed! 
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Military gloiry, triiirophal arches, bronze statijes, marble monuments, 
conquering herocKS undying fame ! Well, sing to the top of your voices, 
run up the gamut, and call in the grand chorus, but remember that 
every note is in mockery of a thousand groans, and every pause to renew 
the singer^s strength is filled up with tlie wailings of humanity, and the 
groanings of the earth longing to cast out her dead ! •. 

Science lifts her voice in lavour of internalional concord. Afready 
has our knowledge of the properties of matter enabled us to triumptf 
over difficulties, which otherwise would have been absolutely insur- 
mountable- Things which our fathers knew not Iiave come to pass. 
Our age is the era of wonders ; and surprising discoveries, the least of 
which would have been traced by our ancestors to sup(?rliunian agency, 
are matters of such everyday occurrence, that weAscaicely feel asto- 
nished at them. Human labour has been diminished, conilorts increased, 
speedy intercourse with distant regions of the earth realised, chasms 
filled, valleys exalted, mountains levelled or penetrated, and the tribes 
of the long- divided liuman family are beginning to enjoy those peaceful 
interviews ^\hich, we believe, will be greatly instrumental in bringing 
about the time when “^Nation shall not lilt uj) sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” Discovery and invention, as 
applied to the means of national intercommunion, will assuredly hasten 
that happy period to vhicli the finger of prophecy so steadily points. 
Man travels by fire and talks by lightning. He rides through the hearts 
of mountains at the rate of sixty miles an hour, and curries his niagic 
rods through the air and under the bed of the ocean, and discourses 
through them with distant nations in tin* twinkling of an eje. 

“ There ruanctli an enriiante<l wire 
O’er the sea-l»cd, from shore to shore 
Of nations that weic foes of yore; 

Tho eoniiuit of a magic hre, 

Lightning hi*ncath tlio wateis’ roju*. 

The skulls of ancient enemies, 

Around it lying, grimly frown 

There, where the slain of old went down, 

Through wars of hoary centunes, 

Jn many an action of renown. 

Tlic flash amid those forma of death, 

Flits quick aa thought from land to land , 

No Inibtile holt, no deadly brand, 

Nay : hut a soft electfc breath 

Warm like tho giasp of friendly hand, 

A kindly spirit guides its aim, 

Benignant science bids it fly, ' 

Conveying question and reply; 

There’s language in that social flame, 

And France and England talk thereby.'* 

Morality pleads for international concord. All the evil passions of 
liuman nature have ample scope for indulgence iu^the war systaiOr 



, cursing, Diaspnemy, accompany w; torture, agony, 

n^art^i insanity, death, follow it! Macaulay celebrates Crom- 
^Pejirs Irdnyd|s for their honesty and purity. Shopkeepeirs'^closed riot 
shutters, servant-maids fled not to hide themselves, when the army 
l^i^f 'that extraordinary man halted in a town. This fact is praised by 
S the ;«oioquent historian as something extraordinary; in wdiich it is, of 
’f^Ci^urfee, implied that the immorality of the war system is notorious! 

' fifonaparte said, “If^soldiers are not corrupt, they ought to be, made 
,^o,: the worse the man, the better the soldier.” Chaiming said, “The 
r!, death-groan on the battlefield is awful ; how much more appalling the 
"spirit of murder which extorts it!” Dr Knox said, “ Morality and 
'ireligion forbid wte* in its motives and consequences.” Louis j3ona- 
^ parte said, “ War is an inheritance of the savage state, disguised by 
. ^genious institutions and i’alsc cloiiuence,” Jortin said, “ Wars waged 
; ^;Jpy Christian nations are notorious offences against the sixth command- 
ment.” Robert Hall said, “ AVar is nothing less than a temporary repeal 
■ all the principles of virtue.” The Duke of Wellington said, “Men 
who hate nice notions about religion have no business to be soldiers.” 
’^JSuch testimonies, some of them from exceedingly unlikely quarters, 
V and therefore all the more valuable, might be multiplied a thousand- 
I^i^fold* But it is unnecessary. Vice must bo the consequence of such a 
^risystem. Rigid discipline may modify, but cannot abolish it ; and there- 
;;V fore the best discipline would be to abolish the system which fosters it. 

, ' But how is this to be done ? Ther(j lie before us three remarkable 
< documents,* the thoughtful perusal of which will furnish an answer to 
those who have not already pondered the important question. Tlmse 
documents record the sentiments of some of the most intelligent, patriouc, 
and cool-headed men in Gjeat Britain, America, and on the Continent 
of Europe. "Wiere is no rhapsody, no fanaticism, no folly. They look 
the whole question right in the face, and grapple with it in all its parts. 
The men are in earnest. They believe, and therefore speak. Hear one 
of them, M. Victor Hugo : — 

. , Gtentlemen, if, four centuries ago, at the periosl when war was made by one dis- 
trict against the other, hot ween cities, and l)etwe(‘n provinces — if, I say, some one 
, liad dared to pr?dict to Loraine, to Picardy, to Normandy, to Brittanny, to Auvergne, 
to Provence, to Dauphiny, to Burgundy — * A day sliall come when you will no longer 
I make wars — a. ay shall come when you will no longer arm men one against the 
other— ^ day sluall come when it v^^ill no longer he said that the Normans are attack- 
, ing the Picards, or that the people of Loraine are repulsipg the* Burgundians ; — you 
will still have m;my disputes to settle, interests to contend for, difhculties to resolve ; 
but do youTtnow what you will substitute instead of armed men, instead of cavalry 
' and infantry, of cannon, of falconets, lances, pikes, and swords : — you will select 
• instead of all this destructive array, a small box of wood, which you will term a bal- 


♦ 1, Kepori of the Proceedings of the Second General Peace Congress, held in 
Paris, on the 22d, 23d, and 24th of August, 18l9. Loudon : Gilpin. « 

2^ Troll Meetings des Amis de la paix, a Londres, Birmii|gliam, et Manchesier, 
les SO et 8l Octobre et 1 November, 1849. Paris, 

S. Ilepori of thotProoeedings of the Third General Peace Congress, held at Frank* 
fort*(m4he-Maiiie, in August, 1800. 
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aii 4 fpom i^rhiqh ahall;i$Btte-^whft,tl— aa you 

shall all live—an assembly which shall be, as it were* the soul 6f alt^’ aupi^n^iuid ^ 
popular council, which shall decide, judge, resolve everything— which shall 
sword fall from every hand, and excite the love of justice in every lieai^whlch 
shall say to each, ‘Here terminates your right, there commences your duty f 
down your arms I live in peace I* And in that day you will all have one coi^nn^ 
thought, common interests, a common destiny; you will embrace each v . 

recognise each other as children of the same blood, and of the same race that Jhiy ‘ N 
you will no longer be hostile tribes— you thrill be a people*^ you will no longer be Bih:-, 
gundy, Normandy, Brittany, or Provence — you will be France! Vou will no longer ' 
mal^e appeals to war — you will do so to civilisation. If, at the period I speal£ <%f,^;. 
some one had uttered these words, all men of a serious and positive character^^^|;; 
prudent and cautious men, all the great politicians of the j^^riod, would have crln4 
out, ‘What a dreamer! what a fajitastic dream! How little this pretended prophet' , 
is acquainted with the human heart ! What ridiculous folly ! what an absurd chimeral ^ 
Yet, gentlemen, time has gunc on and on, and we find tliat this dream, this folly, 
absurdity, has been realised! And I insist upon this, that the'^an who would hiSe 
dared^to utter so sublime a prophecy, would have been pronounced a madman foie, 
having dared to pry into the designs of the Deity. Well, tlien, you at this moment 
say — and I say it with you — we who are assembled here, say to Fnince, to England, 
to Prussia, to Austria, to Spain, to Italy, to Russia — we say to them, ‘^A day will 
come when from your hands also the arms you have grasped will fail. A day will 
come when war will appear as absurd, and be as impossible, between Paris and 
London, between St Petersburg and Berlin, between Vienna and Turin, as it wpuld be 
now between Rouen and Amiens, between Boston and Philadelphia. A day will come 
when you, France — you, Russia — you, Italy — you, England — you, Germany — all of 
you, nations of the Continent, will, without losing your distinctive qualities and your 
l^prioua individuality, be blended into a superior unity, and constitute an European ^ 
fi^teriiity, just as Normandy, Brittany, Burgundy, Loraine, Alsace, have been 
blended info France. A day will come when tlio only battlefield will be the market 
open to commerce and the mind opening to new ideas. A day wiW come when bullets 
and bombshells will be rej)lacod by votes, by the universal suffrage of nations, by - 
the venerable arbitration of a great Sovereign Senate, wliich will be to Europe what 
the Parliament is to England, what the Diet is to Germany, what the Legislative 
Assembly is to France. A day will come when a cannon will be exhibited in public 
museums, just as an instrument of torture is now, and people will be iSktonished how 
such a thing could have been. A day will come when those two immense groups, 
tlie United States of America and the United States of Europe, sliall be seen placed 
in presence of each other, extending the Iniud of fellowship across tlie ocean, ex- 
chahging their produce, their commerce, their industry, their iiJrts, their genius, 
clearing the earth, peopling the deserts, improving creation, under the eye of ihe 
Creator, and uniting, for the good of all, these two irresistible and infinite powers-;*? ) 
the fraternity of men, and the power of God.”* ; . 

Hear another, Rabbi Stein ;< — , 

" I thank God that he has permitted me, the teacher of God’s oldest revelat!^fi|;^to 
live to t^s day, to address this large and honoui’able assembly. Could our perse^HjIl^^Vt 
fathers rise from tlieir graves and hear the precious word ‘Peace,’ they woul4 
their hand to this union, formed of all the nations of the earth. Now that the ^ ^ 
tltought is eome to rest on the top of the Auarat of our time, will we sen4‘^j^ut 
dove of peace ! Germany may at this moment have no voice to raise for the 
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'‘-/r V’ "v ,, 

it<k Mot l^ieve on th«t account that hcv cympathics tita not with 
W^OSC ficMs have so oUen heen heaped up with the Woody bodiea o£ 

^_j-^Cicrma»y clieers >ou on. A people i\hich arms againat iteolf, appear® 

li^e a n»aO '^ho plants himself before a mirror, t>bd strikes his Own reflection. 
$0 standing army is perilous to freedom within and without. Not only governments, 
^' ^Utaisoreprosentativp assemblies, are calkd to abolish the policy of an aimed peace/ 
ii i*eh00^"at any price, the cabinets demand. Abolition o( standing armies, at any price, 
tho cry of the people. Let the iron of the hills be no more converted into instru* 
j^inapts of murder to divide^the people, but* let it be forged into rails for roads which 
;I|nay connect distant countries. Let it be said of this age, as it was of Franklin— 
^^jE^dpuit coelo fulmen, scepturaque t^raiiiiis* — ‘from heaven he wrested the lightning, 
fl^tn tyrants the str^ptre/ Never do 1 look upon the panting engine, or the railway 
’ Vothiliug forth its steani, but I think of tlie cloudy pillar b) day, and the flery pillar 
.^•flight”* 

Hear a third, Richai d Cobden : — 


V- We are tired and disgusted with the old mode of calling in men, with sworda by 
.'I’tftuir Sides and bayonets over their shoulders, to decide such matters, which should 
MbjS left to reason and justice. Now, we bring the diplomatists of the world— the 
*4||^vornment8 of the civilised world — to this issue with us ; ‘Will you have w’ar, or 
j WjM you have arbitration V We say : * You tell us you are as much opposed to war 
we ; you deride us as children running up and down, declaring and preaching 
hi^nore truisms, sentiments upon which all the world ai‘t agreed. Well, then, we say, 
ff H tw are agreeil, will you support our plan to settle those disputes which may be 
between nutious, and uhich our diploma tistsjiave taken in hand to settle them* 
l^elves ?* It is done in private hfo contiijually. ^Wliy, scores and liundreds of British 
^ACis of Parliament have been passed,^ requiring tliat such disputes should be settled 
'Iby arbitration. The members of our houses ol Parliament do not doubt the possibi- 
Hiy of individuals finding the means of subjecting private matters to arbitration ; 
i.J;I say plainly, the principle you find good for individuals in cverj case, without excep- 
tion, you will find^ood for iiations ; because, never let it be forgotten, that the in- 
tcrcourse of nations is the intercourse of individuals, that the interests of nations 
\are tBe interests of individuals in the aggregate ; and you cannot find a better plan 
f in dealing with nations, than that w hicli is found succcbslul in dealing with the inter- 


liponrse of individuals.” f 

Here, tlfti), is the gist of the whole matter, the practical solution of 
\ difliculty, jnd a common-sciific answ^cr to the question, How is war to 
^abolished? Akbituation v. War iNcnunrs the whole theory of 
^ II^TbbNational roNcoRi). With this sublime issue ever before their 
J IfeYes, the frierlBs of peace labour. This is fhe resolution at every Congress. 
Jj^Menoefortb, it is superfluous to reiterate that nations ought not to go to 
; doctrine now is, they need not. If nations will quarrel — rftnd, 

Whibt huiRai;i nature remains the same untamed thing that it has so 
been, the probability is that offences will come — let them not ent- 
oil their hands in the blood of their fellows, and blay the innocent to 
the differences of the guilty— the peaceful subjects to appease the 
aitA of their kings ; let them submit the subject of discord to a Higjh 
i Cpuil of Nations, a recognised umpire, whose decision shall be final. In 
i it comefl to this even now ; for, after the, blood of myriads h^ 

! Ii^ii ghOd, and Vast treasures worse than thrown into tlie midst of the sea, 
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orownM heads, or their ro^seiit^ktires, tho <^d5tldws of 

peace 1 War settles nothing. The rage of battle contaiiis 360 #^hieht» 
victory is not a synonyme for “right/^ Defeat is not convertible into 
“ wrong.” Hence, after the physical- force insanity has reduced Itself to 
helplessness, reason assumes its prerogative, and, with pen^ ink, and 
parchment, adjusts the dispute. When gold and life have been degljiroy^ 
ed, and the nation lies a mangled corpse, the gordian knot is thrown tO 
the umpire ! How much better to have done this first ! It would have 
been moral, just," rational, aye, religious, to haveilone so^ and an appeal 
to arms would have been avoided, whilst the nations would have conti- 
nuec^ to enjoy the inestimable blessing of peace 1 Let the intelligent 
adTOcates of this great movement hold on their way ; let them lecture, 
publisli* meet in Congress, and by every other proper means preach the 
doctrine of Arbitration. They have lifted up a noble standard to tha ^ 
nations. Let them not take it down. Nuinbcis, influence, viitue, equi^, 
and piety, will assuiedly gather beneath \\ ; and, by tl\e blessing of thi?^ 
God of peace, to their loud shout of national biotlicrbood, all the people 
will say, “Amen!” 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 

CHAPTER I. — OUH JOURNEY. j 

EABtY in the spring of 184-, a vjllanous Florentine Vetturino, who had?! 
eaiited the soubriquet of Marinone (the marble one), by his extreme 
.lardness of bead and heart, had undertaken to drive us from Milan tp 
Naples. Being anxious to save time, we chose the sbor!> road, leading 
to Pontremoli, over the highest ridge of the Apennines. 

On reaching the little village of Cisa, we found ourselves a prey 
to one of the most common tricks of the trade, namely, the neces*^ 
sity of passing the night in the Osteria dell’ Aquila Nera, one of the ? 
cheapest and dirtiest of cheap and dirty ostcrie. As usual, "When fihe 
weather is w'orth anything to a traveller, tlie day had bcgpn tolerably, 
and ended detestably. A substantial pile of clouds settled upon the? 
tops of the mountains, and filled the air above and below us with sleet 
and drizzle : the wind howled most inhospitably, and the rSa*! soon 
cam® aa^ippery as a wooden pavement after a drenching shower. The ; 
carriage Oeeraed to be dragged through a ledge of deep clay, forming a ; 
strip of neutral ground between a towering cf*ag to the right, and ^ 
yawning abyss to the left. Cold, tired, and hungry, we had no oth6V| 
amusement than to calculate the probability of one of the leaders 
ping o^er the precipice to the left, or the cliance of being overwhel mM l 
by one ofUlhe masses of snow which threatened us on the right. 
wei^ nqit/sorry to hear the creaking of the Black Eagle, as 
drparily in the . sleety wind, in spite of that well-known bird^s ba$ ^1^0^ 
for'accommodating travellers. 

weather was too desperate to admit of our host’s 
greeti;m.' ' ^IdArmone, who^was, of course, in the worst of 
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; a9 aoon we alighted, aud went to look after his jaded horses. We were 
^ enough, however, not to be irritated by hiawant of courtesy. 

' (Raided by the daring light of a huge fire which cast a comfortable glow 
' :6ver sundry little panes of cracked glass, wc soon found our way into 
the kitchen, secured a place in the corner of a chimney-piece, large 
enough to acco^nrodate half a company of infantry, dried our clothes, 
Restored sensation to our toes and fingers^ ordered the ..usual dinner — 
a pigeon and an omelet — despatched the same with no ordinary zest, 
and settled ourselves down for the rest of the evening with the custo- 
mary meerschauLU, and a glass of antidote against internal cold. 

We anticipated some difiiculty in securing a room for the night, ^ and 
were not without vague apprehensions that something like a nocturnal 
visitation awaited i%3. 

The bed of an Italian osteria is seldom one of roses ! Moreover, our 
host had informed us, in the early part of the evening, that his best 
apartments were /)ccu pied by a carriage full of travellers who arrived 
about an hour before us, and the choice of our chamber seemed to ex- 
cite no small agitation in Ihe household. So much so, that, when wc 
imperiously required a tall servant girl with red elbows and redder face 
to guide us towards our dormitory, we were followed thereto by a whole 
family of huge men, large women, and stout children, each bearing 
some species of light. But who in these days dares to own himself a 
believer in ghosts and haunted rooms ? 

CHAPTER II. — THE PRELIMINARY PLir.ASURES OF AN ITALIAN BED. 

So we entered doggedly, and dismissed the attendants (who told us 
to call if wc wanted anything), cocked our pistols, placed a chair against 
the door, closed the window securely, hid our purse under our pillow, 
undressed like one about to do a desperate deed, climbed up a lofty 
bedstead, dashed through its outworks of dirty hangings and deposited 
our weary limbs upon a mattress, wliose stuffing of Indian com leaves 
crackled and rustled under our weight. A few minutes, and we should 
have been happy! But, alas! the enemy was too strong and, active 
for us. For a time, we defended ourselves stoutly, but numbers, as 
usual, at last prevailed. With a groan, we abandoned the field of battle, 
and fied. -O^r host, summoned by a roar rather than a call, entered at 
the head of his establishment, all in a state of violent excitement. Had 
we seen anytjjing ? No, but we had felt more than we wished. Know- 
ing, by experience, that our frame requires a few minutes* breathing 
time before making a second attempt to sleep, we ordered a to 

be spread On the grpiind, and began to recruit exhausted xiatii|:e by 
means of®a certain narcotic weed, and the contents of a certain little 
bottle half bound in leather. Our host again retired, recommending 
us to the ca^e of the holy Sant* Antonino the younger. 

CHAPTER lU. — OUR FIRST VISITER. 

Eptrate I Who can that be at the door?” 

Still a kind of scratching continued. We heard it plainly, even 
through the roars of the Tramontana wind as it tore madly round the 
Oomers of the Jlttle inn, and the splashing of the torrents which were 
^uging the face of nature. 
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<<Entrate.” No one, however, enteredL ♦ 

We rose, not steadily, but determinately, grasped one of the tall brass 
lamps, whose wicks flickered desperately amidst the jatnltitudinous cur- 
rents of air which assailed them, and without much difliculty opened 
the door. He was a bad looking dog, neither large nor small, evidently 
one of the low-life order. We could not but remark fhSif we had never , 
seen the breed before ; however, we at last worked up a kind of resem^^ 
blance between him and a poodle. Mis dirty black coat curled in crisp 
locks over all his body, and nearly hoodwinked i pair of staring, red, 
impudent eyes, and a muzzle detestably expressive ; his legs were short, 
crooked, and ragged, and, finally, his tail had apparently met with an 
accident which deprived it of the power of wagging. 

That dog’s manners admirably matched his appeai Jince. He sr cmed 
perfectly at his ease, stalked about the room, snifting at every object 
with the air of an owner, and seemingly resolved to pay as little atten- 
tion to us as possible. Yet, in spite of his assumed fionchalancc, we 
could see by the twinkling of his villanous red eye that he was wide 
awake to all our movements. 

There was something amusing in his oddities, so we did not turn him 
out of the room; on the contrary, we addressed him politely, by every 
variety of canine name from Borrichio to Kosa, returned to our chair, 
mixed a third glass of “antidote,” looked intently at, and reflected 
upon, our strange visiter. His manners now changed from the rude to 
the peculiar. The snift‘ gradualjy became a grunt, and he began to 
describe a series of gyrations about the room. At first, his gait was 
slow and leisurely; it presently increased in speed, till our head actually 
swam in the endeavour to keep sight of his ragged back rushing vio- 
lently round us, and his odious eye always fixed upon tlie centre of the 
circle — ourselves. This continued “ usque ad nauseam ” — literally as 
well as figuratively. 

“ Che il Diavolo ti pigli 1 ” cried we, almost losing our balance, in an 
attempt to startle him by a show of offence. Our exclamation seemed 
to produce an effect upon him; he stopped suddenly, gave utterance to 
a sharp yelp, flew towards the door, and evidently quitted the room. 
Surely the door was closed! We again arose, this time with greater 
difficulty. It certainly ivas shut, so we returned to onr chair in a state 
of all-absorbing wonder, mixed anotlier glass of antidote, and proceeded 
to consider how that dog could have passed through the door. 

“ l^i^ierruptions will never cease to-night ! Don’t people sleep at Cisa? 
Enti?i^tll Come in, will you?” we exclaimed, when a low knocking 
became itudible. ^ 

This time the door was opened by a visiter of very different appear- 
ance, who carefully closed it, and advanced towards us with a profusion 
of polite bows. 

CHAPTER IV. OUR SECOND VISITER. 

Who could the old gentleman be? Probably one of the strangeTs' 
who had secured the best rooms, and, hearing of our discomfort, had 
come to offer us a better lodging. We were too tired to rise, and he 
seemed to guess as much. With a waive of the hand, irvtended to for- 
bid ceremony, he sat down upon the nearest chair at the table close fey 
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our side. Who can this* old gentleman be ? again we rejected. He 
was a man about fifty, with a very little very grey hair, pleasing features* 
distingue look, and a decidedly benevolent expression of comitcnance. 
His dress surprised us not a little. It was new, and fitted him well, 
yet it had a appearance that militated against the fitness of 

thingsT, Tliat white cravat so accurately tied — that swallow-tailed coat 
'fcith the red ribbon in the buttoiidiole — those bools so carefully polished 
— what had tliey to do on the person of an amdent gentleman, about 
midnight lioiirs, putting up at the Black Eagle, in Cisa, amidst the 
Apennines. 

“ I think you sent for me ?” said our visiter inquiringly. We as- 
sured him that we li^ad not. He seemed surpris(;d, hemmed two or three 
times, applied a cambric })oeket-hand kerchief to liis mouth, and reflec- 
tively rapi)ed the lid of ]iLs gold ‘^niifi-box. vStill he sat near us, look- 
ing very polite ami very benevolent. 

We forget exactly liow the conversation began. One thing we do 
recollect is, that, wlieii iidkl <‘onimcnce, it app<‘ared as if it would never 
end. Excited by the courtly impiisitiveness of the old gentleman, we 
soon set bis miml completely at (nisc as to our individuality, and con- 
cluded by informing him tliul we, were ronte to India for the purpose 

of joining our regiment, which had Ixaui ordered u}> to tlie war. 

Thus far it was apropos: aft(;r this, digrc'^sions many ami various led 
aiS through a variety of sulqecfs, of which we have not retained the 
sliglitest recollection. We cannot as quick as guess the steps by which 
WtJ W(ire led to discuss the j)retensions of Cornelius Agrippa, and the 
magic mirror in wliiedi the beahiteous Geraldine ajipeared to lier absent 
lover. Upon this latter jmint we remember being sceptical. The old 
gentleman was enululoiis, without, liowever, becoming fierce. He 
smiled once ou twice with a slight peculiarity of look, and hemmed per^ 
haps a little oftener than before, llis smile (jxeiled us ; we launched 
out into a diatribe against all believei*s in magic, demonology, and 
witchcraft, exulted in Lone’s Egyptian lailure, ami concluded with ask- 
ing our listener tauntingly, whether he could be the dupe of such im- 
postors ai^Dr Deo or Torreblanca? 

Again the old gentleman smiled peculiarly. “I have studied the. 
subject a little,” he quietly remarked — “ it is a very abstruse one.” 

And verily so it appeared ; we nearly cried peccavi at the end of 
his dissertation upon it. 

“But,” said he, coiieliiding, “perhaps you would like to see a small 
specimen of my powers. Give me your hand, I must first- mesmerise 
you.” • 

Somehow or other, ])is fingers seemed to scorch our skin. Unlike 
mesmerisers, in general, he certainly succeeded. We slept soundly in 
a few minutes. 

CHAPTER V. — THE FIRST SCENE PRESENTED TO OUR VfEW. 

At first, a veil of darkness covered our eyes. Gradually tlie black 
background began to lighten up, and there appeared a little group of 
figures, whose misty outlines every minute grew more liny and distinct 
The scene was a handsome bedroom, probably in au old English 
country-house, to judge from the polished oaken wainscoting, the 
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family portraits, and the many articles of comfort and luxury which 
were strewed about it. At the furtlier end, upon a large bed, hung 
with damask curtains, reclined a young woman, to all appearance dying. 
Her hand was clasped in that of her husband, who waa sitting upon a 
chair, close by ; and, on the other side, lay a child, sleeping, with his 
tiny thumb in his mouth, utterly unconscious of all that was going on. 
Near the bed, stood an old lady, of fierce aspect, and two or tliree youngs 
ones, all dressed in deep mourning,, We were certain that we liad seen 
their faces before, so familiar they appeared to its ; hut>an unusual air 
about them, and the anti([uatod fasliions in wliich the figures were ’ 
dressed, prevented our immediately recogniHing*tliem. 

“Reflect, dearest Kate,” said the old lady at the conclusion of a long 
argument ; “ refhjct upon what yon are determined A) do. Yoiir mother 
has her joiiiture — an ample one for a woman of licr years, and a widow% 
too ; but your daughter — your younger son ! what will become of them? 
If you refuse to give up tlie, will, all your father’s property goes to this 
boy, and who knows how he may turn out J You beggar your other 
children. Kate, dearest, be a mother to them all. (live up the wdll, 
let the entail be cut ofl‘, and solemnly tve promise you that this boy shall 
not sutler for it.” 

All eyes were turned upon the young mother’s face, tvitli the deep 
anxiety of interestednoss. “Mamma,” said she languidly, “you are 
right; you, iny sisters, my other ehildren, all must not suffer for the 
boy’s sake, llriiig the deed ; I will sign it,” 

Those around her gave shoid/lim(‘ lor reflection, as they quitted the 
room immediately witli their prize. The husband followed them, with- 
out kissing his wile’s pale forehead; even the old nurse left the sick 
chamber. 

The child awoke, cried faintly, and clutched his parent’s niglit-dress 
with all the miglit of his liithi hands, d'he poor motli3r turned round 
wdlh difficulty, and sank backwards upon the pile of pillows, \veeping 
bitterly. “My boy, my poor boy, what bavc they made me do?” 

A violent fit of liysterics recalled the old nurse, but not the husband, 
or the motlier, or the sisters. 

The scene gradually melted atvay before our eyes, wb^ch, to say the 
truth, had lost somedhing of tlieir clearness of vision. Such incidents 
are affecting for more reasons than* one. ^ 

^ ' I IIAI’TER \ I. ACT THE SECOND. 

1 After a few minutes’ interval, ajipeared anotlier tableau virant. Two 
figures were looking out of‘ a draw ing-room window^ ; tlie eld^r a youth 
about twenty, the younger not more than sixteen. A lovely little figure 
she was I — not quite fully formed, but so full of jiromise ! Ilow well we 
recognised tliose briglit brown eyes, that silky liair, and soft red lips. 
From a million of charming necks and waists, we could have singled 
out that neck ail'd waist. Rut this is p<fr iMventhese, Slic was leaning 
towards her companion, clasping his liand, and fascinating him with such 
a look of confiding and innocent love, that the poor wTetch seemed quite 
overpowered by it. 

“Anne, love, pray don’t look so. I must — I must go I you kuow I 
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' must. Would my aunt 6ver allow us to — to— as long as I havo little 
fortune, no profession, prospects, or name ? Only a few years, dearest ! 
How many have made fortunes in India, and why should not I?” 

But this dreadful war, Tom!” 

Well, what of it ? If I am to die, surely I should break my neck 
as certainly at sothe Cambridge foxhunt, as be shot by an Indian mateb- 
♦’ock. Come, dearest cousin, you are a soldier’s daughter too. Don’t 
dissuade me ; don’t,. darling! Indeed, I can’t bear to see you cry.” 

This the littie girl \^ell knew. In five minutes, all her cousin’s resolu- 
tions would have melted away in half-a-dozen tears ; so she wept on, 
knowing that she was winning her point. 

“ Anne,” cried a wiry voice, “ and Thomas, what are you two doing 
there?” * 

The two turned round, and saw behind them the yellow face, purplish 
hair, glaring eyes, thin lips, and wrinkled front of the maiden aunt. 
She was gnawing the stumps of her well-bitten nails, as usual, when in 
a turbid state of mind. , 

Anne, go to your room. Thomas, your father writes that he is 
waiting for you at Gravesend ; and the steamer starts from London 
Bridge at twelve — ^it is now nine.” 

Thomas had scarcely time to rush up to his bedroom, pen a few hurried 
lines to his cousin, and slip the note into her hand when saying good- 
by. With brimming eyes and a bursting heart, he rushed out of the 
room ; the sight of certain tears had quite unmanned him. He stood fer 
a moment or two upon the staircase, but did not hear the concluding 
sentence of the maiden aunt. • 

“ Anne, let me see the note Thomas put into your hand. I insist upon 
it, or your mother shall be informed of the whole affair.” 

In spite of o\ir drowsiness we now became seriously affected. W e re- 
tain strong recollections of old maiden aunts. 

CHAPTER VII ACT THE THIRD. 

We had a presentiment that the third act would be somewhat tragical 
and excitingt 

The two figures re-appeared ; at least, we knew that they were intended 
to be the saipe pair ; yet they were* altered. The little girl had grown 
into a lovely woman. Her figure was taller, its form more developed, 
and far more striking. There was not so much alteration in her fea- 
tures, except that they were a little more regular, and, perhaps, less 
pretty thfin before. The other actoi* we recognised at once. A few 
years had told heavily upon him ; his hair was thin, his face had lost 
much of the appearance of youth ; it seemed as if toil and care had 
stamped deep lines upon his brow. The sickness of disappointed hope 
had made him an old man before he had ceased to be a young one. 

The pair was sitting en tete-d-teie before the fireside, both looking in- 
tently at the burning coals ; she with the air of a resolution permanently 
taken-^he restless and agitated. 

** So Anne, Rarest Anne, in seven short years of absence you have 
forgotten—?” 
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** No, Thomas, I have forgotten nothing. But all our frierids are so 

averse to it. I cannot — I cannot ” 

“ Save me from my friends,” rejoined he bitterly. “ My friends have 
ever been my worst foes, from the day when they cozened away my 
birthright till now — now that they would deprive me of all that’s worth 
living for. Then there is no hope for me, dearest chusin ?” 

Anne shook her head. She could not but know why the friends we^^ 
averse. Certainly, it was hard for .poor Thomas ! It was not his fault. 
She knew he had done all he could to dcseiwe her, hut lAi was still poor, 
so Anne shook her head. 

He looked at her for a moment ; then turned his face away, deter- 
mined that she should not see his tears. A few minutes c»f gloomy 
silence passed slowly, very slowly. At length he^’ose, wished a cold 
got»d night, and left the room for India once more. 

At this moment, wc were startled by the appearance of the old gentle- 
man’s countenance. It began to wear an expression *of malicious joy, 
and display other diabolical passions. Ou/ excitement changed into 
apprehension, and the past scenes gave us little desire to peer into 
futurit3^ endeavoured to struggle, but could not — tried to shriek 

in vain, and closed our eyes ; and yet saw clearly through our eyelids. 
The old gentleman was determined to punisli us for incredulity ! 

CHAPTER VIII ACT THE FOURTH. 

Again the black curtain fades awa3^ 

In the far distance, lies a vast plain, studded with little villages, of 
mud houses, with here and there a icw stunted mimosa trees. A nar- 
row canal divides into two equal parts ; the near one is occupied by a 
few thousand men — British troops, as their red coats, polished bayonets, 
and symmetrical order, prove. Op[>ositc them, in a position, flanked by 
jungle, thick with thorny underwood, stands a liuge^mass of barba- 
c’uns, gaily clad in gaudy cottons, bright silks, and satins, and Ijbshirig 
inail-coata. Tomtoms are sounding; the wheeling of cav ally raises 
clouds of dust, and an occasional matchlock sounds like a challenge to 
“come on.” ^ 

The reconnoitreing is over. Hark! the steady firing of artillery is 
heard, on the left of the British line. Regularly, as m parade, the 
guns are served. Their admirable precision tells upon the enemy’s 
park, wdth fearful effect. At last, a column of blue jmokc is seen 
slowly rising through the clear morning air ; men and guns, horses and 
bAlbcks, are scattered round its base, like chafi' before the whirlwind. 
A tumbril has blown up! At this moment the bugle rings, “advance 
in echellon from the left.” * 

Steadily step off' the white-faced red-coats, followed by their dark 
comrades. They charge up to the little watercourse, wdiich separates 
them from the enemy. What makes them stand ? No halt has sounded! 
The watercourse has been scarped, and they have forgotten fascines. 

Once more, the barbarians take courage, and pour a shower of 
bullets upon the halting line- The British General rides up in front 
of his men, and, waving his hat, urges them on. Still they move not. 
Suddenly, the cnowd before them begins to waver. , A horrible con- 
fusion ensues ; the din of praying and cursing, taunting and abusing, 
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tremendous. "I hey are attacked in flank by a few hundred 
^ Horsemen, who are riding through* and cutting them down, in 

dii^ctions. O that we could' see the face of their commander, the 
^'jijtJiia man, on the grey Arab, who is plunging like mad, amidst the forest 
flashing spears ! 

<4 Jt is he ! a little thinner, and more yellow, with longer mustacMos* 
and a fiercer look than he wore before. Could Anne but see him now I 
The i n fa ntiy" pours down* the canal bank, and swarms up the other 
side, with the terrible British shout. Crushed by their own unwieldi- 
iiess, the huge force of the enemy falls, as it Were, into a thousand 
pieces. The day is ours, indeed ! 

But where is the lider of the white Arab? 

Again the scene became dim, and the fearful din of war melted gra- 
dually away in the far distance. 

Ip 

CflAPTER IX. ACT THE FIFTH — SIMPEE, VET CONCLUSIVE. 

A white object seemed to advance from the background of darkness 
which supported it. Presently lines, and afterwards letters, appeared 
upon a page of what we easily recognised to be an order-book. “ The 

General commanding the division of the field force 

cannot allude, witliout the deepest, regret, to the loss the service has 
sustained, by tlie death of Captain Thomas Dalton. That gallant officer, 
heading his bi ave irregulars, at the crii,ieal moment of tlie charge, by a 
^resolute attack uijon the enemy’s flank, decided the fate of the day.” We 
wept with joy! 

Possibly, our unexpected gladness so disappointed the benevolent old 
gentleman, that he departed in higli dudgeon. At any rate, we saw no 
more that night.^ 

Reader, we can vouch for the reality of the occurrences above de- 
tailed^ A converted sceptic, we laugh at scejiticism, and fearlessly 
t^row down the gage of combat to all unbelievers. 

We are peculiarly savage upon this point, on account of the amount 
-of doubt with which our adventure has been trcate<l ; even our host, 
when he appeared with the customary cup of coflee, early in the rnorn- 
,ing after our flight ofwisions, began to betray latitudinarian opinions. 

\ ^ ** Excellenza,” said the wretch, grinning broadly below his mus- 
taphios, WJyat the matter with your honour last night ? Per 
Baqco ! you have strewed all the furniture about the floor ; you first 
cal!ed>my poor poodle, then kicked him through the pannel of the doorj 
and lastly, when I requested the gentleman up stairs, who is a doctor, 
to come and see you, you nearly treated him as you did Carlo.” 

A doctor?” we exclaimed. “ Why, look at our wrist I that gentle- 
man’s fingers have left a mark, wdiich ” 

“ Oh, Santa Maria,” rejoined the host, “ is your excellency sufiPering 
itom the nerves? Wh^t have the gentleman’s fingers to do with a 
II bite r' 
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It is not often that reviewers have to notice such a first-book as Mr’ 
Allingham’s. As it is much more agreeable to us to {)raise than to find 
fault, we shall at once get ri<i of what we have to say about the short# 
comings of this volume, reserving <>ur applause until all its qualifica" 
tions have been stated, and liberty remains to* us to praise, without 
the unhappy aid of “but,” and “if,” and “notwithstanding.” There 
are three hundred pages in this volume; and there are not more than 
thirty of them which, in our opinion, ought to have been printed in 
their present condition. Mr Allingham, in a profiice, which, though 
short, it would perhaps have bo<?n better to have omitted, says — “ It is 
his hope, should he have the opportunity of making a future essay in 
literature, to show an ascent above some of those many faults and de- 
fects of which he is conscious at the present gtage of his progress. One 
of the chief inducements to this publication is the belief that it will 
assist him on his way, by giving, as it were, a fresh starting-point, and- 
also some external checks in calculating his position. First publica- 
tions, especially when they wear the 8ha[)e of poetry, almost always 
afford inadequate expression to the power from which tliey proceed, — 
supposing them to give evidence of the existence of any genuine power; 
— yet, if all early effusions, in ^,uch cases, were to be burnt instead of 
printed, later ones would undoubtedly be deprived of some elements ofi 
nature.” Though, no doubt, Mr Allingham is unconscious that it is so, 
there is much more of phiusil)lc excuse than of sound reason in this. It 
is commonly in a man’s power to correct a fault of which he is conscious; 
in anjr case, it shows a deficient estimate of the responsibility of appearing 
iq print, to put forth avolume,likethe present, aboundingwith faults, whidi 
required nothing but a few mouths’ labour for their removal. This is a 
sin wldch depends for its magnitude upon the powers of the author 
committing it. In Mr Allingham, it is a very grave error indeed. We 
would not have had him burn all these his “early effusions;” but, for 
his owm sake (more than for the sake of his readers), we regret that 
many of them were not so ‘devoted. It would have beei> a worthy and 
a jMilitic sacrifice upon the altar of his fame. As for the “ external 
check in calculating his position” wliieh is su])plied by a publication ca- 
pable only of giving the wi-iter a mueh lower position than that which 
hu is perfectly capable of assuming, if he chooses to work eouscientiously. 
We eannot think much of it. And it should always be remembered 
that a bad or poor work of art is a sin that can never be \fiped away 
by any future repentance. As long as the Britisli Museum and the 
Advocates’ Library are in existence, it will be upon record that Mr 
Allingham published a second-rate volume of poems, when he might 
and ought to have done better; and the greater the fame that shall be 
attained by him, the more cousi)icuous will his first fault appear. It 
must be a sad humiliation to a true poet to know that he bus written 
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4siad published things to which an envious poetaster may point, and say, 
** This is no better than I can do ! ” 

We speak with unusual freedom of Mr Allingham’s faults, because 
they are indeed his fault, and not owing to any natural defect or want 
of perception whatever. A year’s additional labour upon this volume 
would have sent 'it forth wuth a very higli degree of perfection. Mr 
,,4Jlingham possesses an ear for music Which is inferior to that of no 
living poet, and few dead ones : yat most of his poems are ruined by 
lines which vicdate the commonest feeling for metre. His perception 
of propriety in language is admirable; and yet we come upon frequent 
instances of the utmost violence done to the genius of the English 
tongue: hideous Germanisms, in the shape of hyphen-wrought eopula- 
tions of essentially independent words; omissions of the article, and in- 
vertion of the natural order of nominative and verb, for the sake of the 
metre; lazy circumlocutions, and lines deformed by dashes, when a little 
thought would have indicated some different turn of phrase, allowing of 
the legitimate comma or spmicoloii. In a word, although possessed of 
the vividness and warmth of fancy, knowledge and command of lan- 
guage, promptness and depth of thought, and all the rare qualities 
which are reejuired, in combination, for the j)roduction of really finished 
poetry, Mr Allinghara has descended to the i)roduction of many hun- 
dreds of verses in which none of these attributes of genius are visible. 

Having pronounced this strong censure upon the faults of Mr Ailing- 
ham’s effusions, we now gladly proceed to justify by quotations the high 
praises which have been implied in it. 

The volume opens with a poem wdiicli, although it too often illus- 
trates the foregoiqg com])laints, cannot but put the reader in a good 
humour at the outset: — 

* THE pilot’s pretty DAHOIITER. 

The harbour banks, all glittering gay, 

Laughed in their turu no sad adieu 
In parting from a fair spring day 
That laughiugly \\ithdrew. 

Great brilliant clouds, piled round the sea 
And hills, had left blue zenith free 
,, For last lark earliest star to greet ; 

When, for the crowning vernal sweet, 

Along my path I chance^ to meet 
X Tite Pilot’s pretty Daughter. 

Round her gentle, happy face, 

Dimple soft and freshly fair, 

Danced, with careless ocean-grace, 

Locks of silk-brown hair ; 

Shading her cheeks, or waved behind, 

As lightly blew the veering wind, 

Unbound, unbraided, and unlooped ; 

Or when to" tie her shoe she stooped, 

Below her chin tho half-curls drooped, 

And veiled the Pilot’s Daughter. 

Rising, she tossed them gaily back. 

With gesture infantine and brief, 
fall around as soft a neck 
^As wilding rose’s leaf. 
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Her Sunday frock, of lilac shade 
(That choicest tint)) was neatly made, 

And not too long, to hide from view 
The stout, but noway clumsy shoe, 

And stocking’s smoothly fitting blue. 

That graced the Pilot’s Daughter. 

With look half-iimid and half-droll, 

And then with slightly downcast eyes, 
And blush that outward softly stole, 

Unless it were the skies * 

Whose sunlight shifted on her cheek, 

She half-tuni’d when she heard me apeak ; 
But ’twas a brightness all her own, 

That in her firm, light stop was shown, 

And the clear cadence of her tone — » 

The Pilot’s lovely Daughter 1 

Were it my lot, there peeped a wish, 

To hand a pilot’s oar and sail. 

Or haul the dripping moonlight ruesh 
Spangled with herring- scale ; 

By dying stars, how sweet ’twould be. 

And dawn- blow freshening the sea, 

With weary, cheery pull to shore. 

To gain my cottage home once more, 

And meet before T reached the door, 

My darling Pilot’s Daughter 1 

This element beside my feet, 

Looks like a tepid wine of gold ; 

One touch, one taste, dispels the cheat — 
’Tis salt and bitter cold ; 

A fisher’s hut, the scene perforce 
Of narrow thoughts and mamiers coarse, 
Coarse as the curtains that beseem 
With net-festoons the smoky beam. 

Would no- way lodge my favourite dream, 
E'en with my Pilot’s Daughter. 

To the open riches of the earth, 

Endowing men in their own spite. 

The “ Poor,” by privilege of birth, 

Stand in the closest right : 

But not alone the palm grows dull 
With cia 3 ey delve and watery pull. 

And labour sends a sleepy class 
To school, a cliildish school to mass — 

True love will raise not sink. Alas ! 

How fades my Pilot’s Daughter ! 

Raise ftgr, perhaps ? — But, Ah ! I said, 
*Twere wiser let such thoughts alone. 

So may thy beauty, simpk; maid, 

Be mine, yet all thy own ; 

Joined in my free, contented love, 

With these fair gathering stars above, 
Before whose stedfast truth, it seems 
That ** Rich” and “ Poor’* are as the beams 
And shadows on the river streams, 

That soon will sing thee into dreams. 

So passed the Pilot’s Daughter. 
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V ’ li Spite of double adjectives, omissions of the article, parentheses, 
^German -hyphen- wroii^^lit-copulations, italics, dashes, and imperfect adap- 
i^tation of pauses in the sense to the pauses of the metre, this is a lovely 
little poem. * 

Had Mr Allinghara’g volume been matle up of such poems as the fol- 
lowing, his laurel^ would have been secure for ever. — 

f 

EVENING— A CLOSE VIEW. 

t * 

Star-fhadows dot our tiny iake, 

And, sparkling in betwi eu 
f he dusky fringe the larches make, 

Soft stars theinsolves arc seen ; 

Our^l^at and wo, not half awake. 

Go dreaming down the pond, 

Whilst slowly calls the rail, “Crake, crake,” 

From meadow-flats beyond. 

4 

The happy, circling, bounded view 
Embraces \is with luinn?; 

But up, through heaven’s star-budding blue. 

Our souls are free to roam ; 

Whence for this veil of scented dew 
Tliat makes the earth so sweet, 

A touch of a‘«tral brightness, too, 

A peace-— that is complete. 

Could we bring our minds to like the, style of thing at all, we should 
confess ourselves entirely pleased with a })iece called “Justice for Ire- 
land.” It seems to us to be inferior to none of Burns’s efliusions of the 
same kind; — 


Jus^tlee for Ireland ! l^rothers all, 

« Of every creed and station ! 

Both great and small, a private call 
Hath each to serve llie nation. 

The imjiulsc of nnj patriot heart 
Is to advi.se her tiiily 

(Advisers have an ea^y part) — 

Be yours to act it duly. 

Justice fur Ireland ! Oh, ye bards, 

By whom her woes are lu’uited; 

Her laurel wreath the,jMuse awards 
To strains more deeply rooted. 

For tears and rage are transient things. 
And whilst on these ye’re battened, 

The sky looks love, the gay bird sings, 
The mountain soars unflattened. 

Justice for Ireland! If ye can. 

Oh, host of writers broguish ; 

Nor paint each fellow-countryman 
As blundering or roguish. 

Think less of oddities and rags. 

And moi'e of hunmn-iiaturc ; 

And, ’stead of party words and flags, 
March under something greater. 

^ Justice for Ireland I Oh, ye priests, 
Both Protestant and Roman, 
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Let each observe his fasts and feasts, 
But tfy to anger no man. 

Religion's rind is little worth, 

The milk i.s in the kernel ; 

All love is of celestial birth, 

All hatred, of infernal. 

Justice for Ire^mlt Echoing band 
Of empty agitators ; 

Who scorn each noliieless busy hand, 
And canonise tlie praters, , 

Well may shrewd foes in secret scoff, 
Nor think your mouths of corking; 

While so much steam is blowing oh‘, 
There’s little left for working. 

Jastir,e for Irehind f Members, dear, 
Be honest not so rarely ; 

And blush, ye landlords, praise to hear 
For treating tenants fairly. 

J usfice for J ret and ! Poorer m^in, 
Your evil passions brulle ; 

And to assist her, try the plan 
Of ne'er by choice being idle, 

J ustlce for I ref and ! B rot hers al I ; 

Of every creed and station ; 

And other counsel if ye call, 

For saving of the nation — 

This maxim in 3lic meantime prize, 
Nor think its plainness humbling -- 

Let every one hcirare ol lies. 

And laziness, and yrimihliny. 


The profound metrical feeling display (m 1 in the piece called ^ The 
Serenade,” makes bad verse inexcusable in Mr Allinglmm. 

Oh, hearing sleep, and sleeping hear, 

T’lie wliile we tlare to call thee dear, 

So may thy dreams be good, although 
The loving power thou eaiist not know ! 

As music jiarts the silence, lo ! 

Througli heaven the stars begin to peep, 

I'o comfort us that darkling pine, 

Because those fairer Jights of thiuo 
Have set into the sea of sleep, 

Yet closed still tJiiae eyelids keep; 

And may our voices through the sphere 
Of Dreamland all as softly rise 
As through these shadowy rural dells, 

Where starlight echo, sleeping, dwells, 

And touch thy spirit to as soft replies ; 

And, shed from gentle guardian skies. 

Till watches of the night be worn, 

May undisturbing angel- light 

Fall round thy bed, — then joyous morn 

Steal on its shadows rosy bright ! ^ 

Good night ! From far- oft’ fields is borne 
The drowsy echo’s faint — “ Good night P* — 

Good-night ! Good night 1 
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Mr AllingKam has an excellent feeling for tlie supernatural and ghostly. 
T!lie Goblin Child of Bally shannon,” and “ The Dream,” are displays 
of great power in this way. We give the former, 

A regiment, filing row by row, 

One evening sixty years ago, 

Ae wintry dusk was drawing late, 

Through Bally shannon’s old bridge gate. 

Changed pass-words wdth the pacing guard, 

Left wheel’d into the barraek-yard, 

Ai?d halted* willingly, for tired 

Tlie men were, drooping, soaked, and mired ; 

And even the highest in command, 

With treinblrng knee and fever’d hand. 

Felt on his horse almost as jaded, 

And gla^, to end the march as they did. 

No wonder, then, that he withdrew* 

Betimes to bed ; and though ’twas true, 

His <iiiarter8 here proved strange enough ; 

Snatched as they seemed, with trimming rough, 

From long disuse ; yet in a pile 
Heaped on the hearth, in good old style, 

Bogwood and turf, with jovial roar. 

Threw ruddy blaze on wall and floor; 

And the new-comer thought he might. 

On such a fagged November night, 

E’en in a rougher place, have found 
A door to sleep’s enchanted ground. 

r 

Yet, when he tried, he tried in vain. 

A dim, fantastic, endk^ss train 
Of striving fancies vexed his brain; 

Till, as the weary hours went by, 

He ever grew, he know not why, 

3Iore anxious, and his heart was sick, 

Anif the pulse in his pillowed ear beat thick. 

The wide, half-furnished barrack-room 
Was full of heavy midnight gloom, 

Save when the siiikiitg coals gave birth 
To smouldering flashes on the hearth, 

• And from the single darkness made 
A thousand ghostly forms of shade, 

Oil which the waker gazed and gazed, 

Until his thoughts grew mazed and mazed, 

And down, at lengtli, his acliing lids were w'eighed. 

When suddenly — O Heaven ! — the fire 
Leaped up into a dazzling pyre, 

And, boldly, from the brightened hearth, 

A naked child stepped forth. 

With a total, frozen start, 

A bound — a pausing of the heart, 

He saw. It came across the floor. 

Its size increasing more and more 
At every step, until a dread, 

Gigantic form stood by his bed. 

Glaring for some second’s space 
Dowi^into his rigid face — 
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Back it drew, with steadfast look, 

Dwindlmg every step it took. 

Till the naked child returned 
To the fire, which brightly burned 
To greet it ; then black, sudden gloom 
Sunk upon the silent room — 

Silent, save the monotone 
Of the river flowing down 
Through the archet of the bridge. 

And beneath the casement-ledge. 

It happened when our island still 
Had nests of goblins left, to All 
Each mouldy nook and corner close. 

Like spiders in an ancient house. 

And this one read within the face. 

Intruding on its dwelling-place, 

Lines of wo, despair, and blood, 

By spirits only understood ; 

As mortals now can read the same. 

In the letters of his name. 

Who in that haunted chamber lay, , 

When we call him Castlereagli. 

With the exception of woiiie half-dozen ]>ieccs, we have now quoted all 
the poems to which we can attribute unqualified praise. “ The Light,” 

“ The Witch Bride;’ “ The Bull,” “ In the Train ” “ The Bubble,” ‘‘ The 
Three Flowers,” Tlie Mother,” Poets and FloAvera,” “ Sweet Sunday 
Bells,” and “ A Fairy dialogue,” arc all notable poems; and there arc few 
pieces in the volume which do tiot iiuUcate the possession of unusual 
powers by the writer of them: but, ^\e repeat, the execution of the 
greater minibcr is slovenly and inefficient. 

The longest poem in the volume is a tale called the Music-Master.” 
The subject is beautifully chosen and managed; many passages are 
lovely and tender in the extreme; and yet, to us, th« perusal of this 
story is rendered, upon the wliole, a pain rather than a pleasure, by the 
constant display of fine powers in eoiinectioii with the most slatternly 
execution. 

Mr Allingham has three choices before him. He may write only to 
please liiinself, as he appears to have done in this voliirni; in which 
case, he will have a small circle of admiring readers, made up of persons 
who do not know the worth of time. (Jr he may Avritt? to please the 
people, and, by humbling his fine powers to the service of epigrammatic 
^.subjects, may easily Avin a j)<»pularity unequalled since tiie flourishing 
deys of Moore. ()r he may become truly famous. But this he can 
only do by the most laborious cultivation of his genius, accompanied 
by a long and vexatious sacrifice of immediate reputation. In any 
case, let him not care a fig for what revicAvers say, or neglect to say, of 
these his first effusions. Not one reviewer in tAventy lias the capacity, 
if he had the time, to recognise new poetry unhelpcd. 
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« ALTON LOCKE, TAILOR ANp POET. " * 

No book has bfeen issued from Paternoster Row, or the Strand, or, in- 
deed, from any other quarter, for many a long day, containing so much 
truth,' and earnest remonstrance, and pointed rebuke, as does “Alton 
Locke, Tailor and Poet.” It is a work of fiction; but a work of fiction 
built up entirely, and with admirable skill, of the most stubborn facts. 
It is by far thb most ‘effective treatise on the Condi tion-of-England- 
question that has appeared. We do not speak of it at present as a work 
of fiction, but as a work embodying sober, extensively-existing, and 
alarming facts, touching the social and religious condition of our country. 
We certainly do not pledge ourselves to all the opinions and sentiments 
which it contains, nor do we always look upon Ihcts from the same point 
of view; but we believe that the work merits an extensive circulation 
among the peopld, and more than a passing notice from the press. It 
is entirely independent; it^panders to no party — at least, not ofifensivcly 

SQ^ 

“ Progress” is written on every page; but progress in subordination 
and obedience to the laws of God and the rights of every class of the 
community. Its politiCvS, its aesthetics, its religion, are all advanced and 
liberal, although not always sound and trustworthy. With the woi'Iciug 
classes, it sympathises most deeply; but it fearlessly exposes their faults 
and sins, and reJids them a lesson whiph many of the wisest of them 
will not* refuse to learn. It appreciates all tliat is noble and generous, 
in tbe upper classes ; but it mercilessly denoitnces their exclusiveness 
and heartlessness. It admires benevolence, but it pleads for discri- 
mination. It bows before Christianity, but it demands life and heart in 
the pulpit, and |»onsistency and brotherhood in the pew. It aims at 
liberty, equality, and fraternity — such as shall exist and bless men, 
when the simple, but all-powerl‘ul principles of tlie religion of Jesus of 
Nazareth shall be universally recognised, intelligently appreciated, and 
honestly acted upon. Before it, all parties must stand reproved'; from 
it, they may all receive much instruction, and derive not a little enqour- 
, agement in playing their respective parts in the shifting drama of hu- 
man life. The^work appears anonymously, but it is well knowji that its 
author is one of the most active clerg}mien in the Ci^urch of England. 
This, itself, is^ significant sign of the times. 

We intend to quote freely, only coming forward ourselves to con-’ 
nect the parts of the story, that consistency and intelligence may cha- 
racterise the analysis. 

Alton Locke was a Cockney among Cockneys. His eyes never looked^ 
upon nature in her richness and beauty, till he was a stripling of seven- 
teen, and yet he was enamoured of her as a j)oct only can. The family 
to which he belonged were poor, but respectable, and were by profes- 
sion Baptists. We are sorry to observe a want of charity in those por- 
tions of the work where this sect is introduced; but we would not 
charge the author with malice. There may, indeed, e:^ist characters 

t * London; Chapman & Hall. 1850, 
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Piich US he describes in this and in evefy other sect ; hut care should 
he taken not to give character to h body from the oddities or bigotry of 
an individual, and thus to involve the whole in the same condemnation. 
Young ‘Alton was early.called to labour, though hy no moans of a ro- 
bust constitution : Ids mental faculties were in more healthful exercise 
than were his bodily members. Ilis introduction to the workshop, 
where lie should imbibe so milbh both of opinion and sentiment, which, 
afterwards placed him in strange pQsilions, and led him to experience 
bitter as well as pleasurable feelings, is thus described 

“ Witli a beating heart, 1 shambled along by my mother’s side next 
day to Mr Smith’s shop, in a street of Piccadilly; arid stood by her side, 
just within the door, w«aiting till some one would condescend to speak 
to us, and wondering when the time would come wljen 1, like the gen- 
tlemen who skipped up and down the slioj), sliould shine glorious in 
patent-leather boots, and a blue satin tie s[)rigged with gold. Two per- 
sonages, both ecpially magnificent, stood talking wdth their backs to us; 
aiicl niy mother, in doubt, like myself, as to which of tliern was the 
tailor, at last summoned uj) courage to acldrc'ss the wrong one, by ask- 
ing if he were Mr Smith. The person addressed answered by a mo^t ' 
polite smile and bow, and assured her that he had not that honour ; 
while the other he — he’ed, evidently a little flattered by the mistake, 
and then uUered in a tremendous voice these words — ‘ 1 liave nothing 
for you, my good woman— go. ]\Ir Elliot! Low did you come to allow 
these people to get into the ostaldisliment ? 

‘ My name is Locke, sir, and I w'as to bring my son here this morning,’ 

‘ Oh— ah !— Mr Elliot,^ see to these persons. As I was saying, my 
lard, the crimson velvet suit, about thirty-live guineas. By-the-by, 
that coat ours? I tliought so — idea grand and light — masses well 
broken — very fine cliiaroscuro about the whole — an aristocratic wrinkle 
just above the hips — which 1 flatter myself no one but^nyself and my 
friend Mr Cooke really do understand. Tlie va})id smoothness of the 
door dummy, my lard, shpuld he confined to the regions of the Strand. 
Mr Elliot, where are you ? Just be so good as to show his lardsliip 
that lovely new thing in drab and hleu foncee. Ah ! your lardshi]) can’t 
wait. Now, my good woman, is this ilie young man ?’ * 

* Yes,’ said iny mother; ‘and — and — God deal so witU yon, sir, as 
you deal with the widow and the orphan.’ 

‘Oh — ah — that will depend very much, I sljonld say, on how the 
widow and the orphan deal with me. Mr Elliot, lake* tin's person 
into the office,. and transact the little foriualites with iier. Jones, take 
the young man upstairs to tiie work-room.’ 

I stumbled after Mr Jones up a dark, narrow, iron staircase, till We 
emerged through a trap door into a garret at the top of the house. I 
recoiled with disgust at the scene before me ; and here I was to work — 
perhaps through life ! A low lean-to room, stifling me with the com- 
bined odours of human breath and pcrsjnration, stale beer, the sweet, 
sickly smell of gin, and the sour and hardly less disgusting one of new 
cloth. On the floor, thick wdth dust and dirt, scraps of stuff and ends : 
of thread, sat some ^dozen haggard, untidy, shoelcwss men, with a min- 
gled look of care and recklessness that made me shudder. The wintiows 
were tight closed to keep out the cold winter air ; an(f the condeiised 

2d . 
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■ l>reath raa-in streams down the panes, chequering the dreary out-look 
of chimney tops and smoke. The conductor handed me over to one of 
the men. 

* Here, Croessthwaite, take this younker, and make a tailor of him. 
Keep him next you, and prick him up with- your needle, if he shirks.* 

He disappeared down the trap door, and mechanically, as if in a 
^ dream, 1 sat down by the man and liste'Aed to his instructions, kindly 
enough bestowed. But 1 did not remain in peace two minutes. A 
hurst of chatter rose, as the foreman vanished, and a tall, bloated, sharp- 
nosed young man next me bawled in my ear — ‘ I say, young*un, fork 
out the tin, and pay your footing at Conscrumption Hospital?’ 

‘ What do yOii mean ?’ 

* ’Aint he just green? Down with the stumpy — a tizzy for a pot of 
half-and-half.’ 

‘ 1 never drink beer.’ 

‘Then neveii do,’ whispered the man at my side ; ‘as sure as hell’s 
hell, it’s your only chance.’ 

There was a fierce, deep earnestness in the tone, which made me look 
Up at the speaker, but the other instantly chimed in — ‘ Oh, yer don’t, 
don’t yer, my young Father Mathy ; then yer’ll soon learn it here, if yer 
want to keep yer victuals down.’ 

‘ And I have promised to take my w^ages home to my mother.’ 

* 0 criminy ! hai'k to tijat, my coves! here’s a chap as is goin to take 
the blunt home to his mammy.’ 

‘ ’Taint much of it the old’un ’ll see,’ said another, ‘ Ven yer pockets 
it at the Cock and Bottle,, my kiddy, yer w'ont find much of it left o’ 
Sunday mornings.’ 

‘ Dont his mother know lie’s out?’ asked another; ‘and wont she 
know it — 

*'■ Yen he’s sitting in his glory 

Half-price at the Victory ? 

Oh ! no, ve never mentions her — her name is never heard. Certainly 
not, by no means. Why should it ?’ 

‘ Well^if yer wont stand a pot,’ quoth the tall man, ‘ I will, that’s all, 
and blow temperance. ‘ A sliort life and a merry one,’ says the tailor — 

The ministers talk a great deal about port, 

And they makes fapo wine very dear, 

But blow' their his if ever they tries 
To deprive a poor cove of his beer. 

Here, Sam, run to the Cock and Bottle for a pot of half-and-half to my 
score.’ ‘ 

A thin, pale lad jumped up and vanished, while my tormentor turned 
to me. ‘ I say, young’un, do you kiiow^ why we’re nearer heaven here 
than our neiglibours ?’ 

‘ I shouldn’t have thought so,’ answered I with a naivete which raised 
a laugh, and dashed the tall man for a moment. 

. ‘ Yer don’t ? then I’ll tell yer. A cause we’re a top of the house, in 

the first place, and next place, yer 11 die liere si* months sooner nor if 
yer worked in the room below. 'Aiut that logic and science, Orator ?* 
appealing to 6rossthwaite.” 
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The following may be called Alton Locke’s first lessons in Chartism. 
They were given him by Crossthwaite — 

“ * Come on,’ he said, peevishly clutching me by the ar/n ; * what de 
you want dawdling? Are you a nursery-maid, that yoji must stare at 
those red-coated butchers ?’ And a deep curse followed. 

‘ What harm have they done you ?’ • 

‘ I should think 1 owed them turn enough.’ ^ 

‘What?’ 

‘ Tliey cut my father down at Shellield — perliaps with tjie very swords 
he helped to make — because he would not sit still and starve, and see 
us starving round him, while those who fattened on the sweat of his 
brow, and on those lungs of his, which the sword -gi*inding dust was 
eating out day by day, were wantoning on venisgn and champagne. 
That’s the harm they’ve done me, my chap !’ 

‘ Poor fellows ! they only did as they were ordered, I sujipose,’ 

‘ And what business have they to let themselves be ordered ? What 
right, ! say — what right has any free, reasonable soul on earth, .to sell 
himself fora shilling a-day to murder any lAan, right or wrong — even 
his own brother or his own father — -just because such a whiskered, profli- 
gate jackanapes as that officer, without learning, without any god except 
his own looking-glass and his opera-dancer — a fellow who, just because 
he is born a gentleman, is set to command greyheaded men before he can 
command his own meanest passions. Good heavens ! that the lives of 
free men should be entrusted to such a stuffed cockatoo; and that free 
men should be sucii tiaitors to their countjy, traitors to their own flesh 
and blood, as to sell themselves, for a shilling a-day and the smirks of 
tlie nursery- maids, to do that fellow’s bidding!’ 

‘ What are you a-grumbling about here, my man ? gotten the cho- 
lera?* asked one of the dragoons, a huge, stupid-h)oking lad. 

‘ About you, you long-legged cut-throat,’ answered Crossthwaite, 

‘ and all your crew of traitors.’ 

‘Help, help, coomrades o’ mine!’ quoth the dragoon, bursting with 
laughter ; ‘I’m gauii to be moorthered wi’ a little booy that’s gane mad, 
and toorned Chartist,’ 

' ‘ Locke; my boy, I’ve made an ass oi' myself, and got in^o a rage, and 
broken a good old resolution and a promise that I made to my dear little 
woman — bless her ! — and said things to you that you ought to know no- 
thing of for this long time; but those redcoats always put jfte beside my- 
self, God forgive me!* And he held out his hand to me cordially. 

* I can quite understand your feeling deeply on one point,’ I said, as 
I took it, ‘after the sad story you told me ; but why so bittes’ on all? 
What is there so very wrong about things, that we inust begin fighting 
about it ? 

‘Bless your heart, poor innocent! What is wrong? what is not 
wrong? Wasn’t there enough in that talk with Mackaye, that you 
told me of just now, to show' anybody that, wdio can tell a hawk* from a 
handsaw ?’ 

‘Was it wrong in him to give himself such trouble about the educa- 
tion of a poor young fellow, who has no tie on him, who can never re- 
pay him?’ 
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* No ; that’s just like him. He feels for the people, for he has been 
ope of us. He worked in a pin ting* office himself many a year, and he 

. inows the heart of the working-man. But he didnH tell you the whole 
f-Tuth about education. lie daren’t tell you. No one who has money 
dare speak out his heart ; not that he has much certainly ; but, the cun- 
ning, old Scot that he is, he lives by the present system of things, and 
Jie wont speak ill of the bridge wdiicli hurries him over — till the time 
comes.* , 

I could not.undersfeand wlntber all tliis tended, and walked on, silebt 
and somewhat angry, at bearing the least slight cast on Mackaye. 

* Don’t you see, stupid ?’ lie broke out at last. ‘ What did he say to 
you about gentlemen being crammed by tutors and professors? Have 
npt you as good a pglit to them as any gentleman ?’ 

‘ But he told me they were no use — that every man must educate 
himself.’ 

‘ Oh ! all veiy tine to tell you the grapes arc sour, wlien you can’t 
reaclwthenu Bah, lad ! , Can’t you see what comes of education ? that any 
dolt, provided he be a gentleman, can bo doctored up at school and col- 
lege, enough to make him play his part decently — his miglity part of 
ruling us, and riding over our heads, and picking our pockets, as jiarson, 
doctor, lawjer, member of parliament — while we — you now, for in- 
stance — cleverer than ninety-nine gentlemen out of a hundred, if you 
had one-tenth the trouble taken willi you that is taken with every pig- 
headed son of an aristocrat ’ 

‘ Am I clever r’ asked 1, in honest Surprise. 

‘What! haven’t you found that out^’ct? Don’t try to put that on 
me. Don’t a girl know when she’s pretty, without asking her neigh- 
bours?’ 

* Really, I never thought about it.’ 

* More simplfiton you. Old ^lackayc lias, at all eventv<tt though, canny 
Scotchman that he is, he’ll never say a word to you about it, yet he 
makes no secret of it to other pcojde. I heard him the^ther day tell- 
ing some of our friends tliat you wei'c a thorough young genius.’ 

By this time Crossthwaite had gained the ascendancy over our young 
hero, imlHiing him with his opinions, wliicli w^ere democratic in the 
extreme, amj taking him with liiin to llie evening clubs, where he was 
the chief orator. Sandy IMackayc also, an associate of Crossthwaite’s, 
and a Scotchman, as his name imparks, exerted no small influence upon 
In’m ; but, notwithstanding tlie old man’s oddities, being a sort of good 
genius, his influence was rather beneficial in its tendency. He lends 
hixb books which he greedily devours, and by this means he not only 
ipakes hifnself acquainted with English literature, but even manages to 
gather some idea of the Latin language. With the knowledge be picks up, 
and the bitter feeling he begins to cherish towards the higher classes and 
the clergy, it will not astonish the reader to hear that he became infidel 
in his opinions. This led to liis being banished the house of his mother, 

> whora%e never sees again alive. Alton has a cousin, George, the son 
ffcf a wealthy grocer, and wlio is studying at Cambridge for the church. 
They njieet, and in their rambles visit the Dulwich Gallery, where 
jAJto) while gazing in raptures upon Guido’s “ St Sebastian," comes 

^oointaet with a living %are by whom he is captivated and enslaved 
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—the fair Lillian, He now be^an to write poetry, w^s thrown out of 
wdrk by a strike, visited Cambridge, met with patrons there, under 
whose auspices his poems were published, found his loSt idol, who 
turned out to be the niece of the scientific dean, his piftron. Under 
the dean’s influence, he expunges all the verses containing extreme 
political and social notions, basks a wliile in the light 5f men of science 
and cultivated women, llis book produces a sensation, newspapers • 
applaud it, and sentimental ladies weep over its pages, and even sing 
some of its songs in aristocratic drawing-rooms'. * 

Alton takes leave of his cousin in Cambridge, of wliom he lias formed 
no very favourable opinion, and returns to Loiidon, w^^ere he lives — 
rather attempts to live — by his pen, contributing to Mr O’Flytm’s news- 
paper — the paper of the people. 'J'he Irish editor tmd our hero don’t 
work long together. They part, and his quondam friend attempts 
to write him down, whicli he succeeds in doing for a time, having fer- 
reted out everything connected with his suppressing Ids political opi- 
nions in his book to please ilie “ aristocratif^” and lays things to his 
charge of which he was entirely ignorant. 

'I'hough toiling day by day with his pen for bread, Locke was always 
ready to lend a helping hand to those in need. Farmer Porter, with 
whom he had become ac(tuaintcd when at Cambridge, had come to 
Loudon in search of a long lost son, who, it was belitived, w^as impri- 
soned in some sweater’s den. 

Much search had been made, tyid liope had almost died away, when, 

** as I passed through Covent-Garden,” our hero relates, ‘‘ a pretty young 
woman stopped me under a gas-lamp. 1 was j)ushing on, when 1 saw 
that it was Jemmy Downes’s Irish wife, and saw, too, that she did not 
recognise me. A sudden instinct made me stop and hear what she had 
to say. 

‘ Sure, then, and yer a tailor, my young man ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ 1 said, nettled a little that my late loathed profession still be- 
trayed itself in my gait. 

‘ From the counthry ?’ 

I nodded, though 1 dare not speak a white lie to that eflcct. fancied 
that, somehow, through her I might hear of poor Kelly and his friend 
Porter, 

‘ Ye’ll be wanting work, tbiu ? ’ 

* * I have no work,’ 

‘Qcb, then, it’s 1 can sliow yc the flower o’ work, I can. Pedad, 
tliere’s a shop I know of where ye’ll earn — bedad, if ye’re the ninth part 
of a man, let alone a handy young fellow like the looks of you. Och, 
ye’ll earn thirty shillings the week to the very least — an* 1[)eautiful 
lodgings Och, thin, just come and see ’em — as chape as mother’s milk I 
Come along thin — och, it’s the beauty ye are — just the nate figure for 
a tailor.’ 

The fancy still possessed me; and 1 went with her through one dingy 
back street after another. She seemed to be purposely taking an in- 
direct road, to mislead me as to my whereabouts; but, after a half-hour’s^ 
walking, I knew, as well as she, that we were in one of the most mis^- 
rablib slop-working nests of the east-end. She stopped a house-dooF; 
and hurried me in, up to the first floor, and into a dirty, slatternly par- 
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lour, smelling infamously of gin, where the first object. 1 beheld was 
Jemmy Downes, sitting before the fire, three-parts drunk, with a couple 
of dirty, squaTiling children on the hearth-rug, whom he was kicking 
and cuffing alternately. 

‘ Och, thin, ye ^villain, bating the poor darlints whinever I lave ye a 
minute!’ and pouring out a volley of Irish curses, she caught up the* 
\irchins, one under each arm, and kissed and hugged them till they were 
nearly choked. ‘ Och, ye plague o* my life ! As drunk as a baste ; an’ ^ 
I brought home this Uarlint of a young gentleman to help yo in the^^^ 
business.’ 

Downes got up, and, steadying himself by the table, leered at me wnth 
lack-lustre eyes, and attempted a little ceremonious politeness. How 
this was to end 1 dfd not see; but I was determined to carry it through, 
on tlie chance of success, infinitely small as that might be. 

* A’ I’ve towld him thirty shillings a week’s the least he’ll earn; and 
charges for boa/d and lodging only seven shillings.’ 

‘ Thirty ! — she lies ; she’s always a lying; don’t you mind her. Five- 
and- forty is the wciTy lowest figure. Ask my respectable and most 
piousest partner, Shemei Solomons.' Why, blow me, it’s Locke!’ 

‘Yes, it is Locke; and surely you’re my old friend, Jemmy Downes? 
Shake hands. What an unexpected pleasure to meet you again!’ 

‘ Werry unexpected pleasure. Tip us your daddlo ! De- lighted, de- 
lighted, as I was saying, to be of the least use to yer. Take a caulker? 
Summut heavy, then ? No ? * Tak’ drap o’ kindness yet, for auld 

langsyne ?” 

‘ You forget I was always a teetotaller.’ 

‘ Ay,’ with a look of unleigned pity. ‘ An’ you’re a going to lend us 
a hand? Oh, ah, perhaps you’d like to begin ? Here’s a most beautiful 
uniform, now, frr a markis in her Majesty’s Guards; w'^ don’t mention 
names — tarn’t business like. P’rhaps you’d like best to work here to- 
night, for company — ‘for auld langsyne, iny boys;’ and I’ll introduce 
you to the gents up-stuirs to-morrow.’ 

‘ No,’ I said, ‘ I’ll go up at once, if you’ve no objection.* 

‘ Och, thin, but the sheets isn’t aired — no — faix; and I’m thinking the 
gentlemen as is a going isn’t gone yet.’ 

But I insiilted on going up at once; and, grumbling, she followed me. 

I stopped on the landing of the secojid floor, and asked which way; and, 
seeing her ij» no hurry to answer, opened a door, inside which J heard 
the hum of many voices, saying, in as sprightly a tone as I could mus- 
ter^ that I supposed that was the workroom. As I had expected, a 
fetid, chqking den, with just room enough in it for the seven or, eight 
sallow, starved beings, who, coatless, shoeless, and ragged, sat stitching, 
each on his truckle-bed, I glanced round; the man whom I sought 
was not there. My heart fell ; why it had ever risen to such a pitch of 
hope, I cannot tell ; and half cursing myself for a fool, in thus wildly 
thrusting my head into a squabble, I turned back and shut the door, say- 
ing — ‘ A very pleasant room, ma’am, but a leetle too crowded.' 

Before she could answer, the opposite door opened ; end a face ap- 
peared — unwashed, unshaven, shrunken to a skeleton. I did not re- 
cognise it at firet. 

‘ Blessed Vai^en! but that wasn’t your voice, Locke?’ 
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* And who are jou ?* 

Tear and ages ! and he don’t know Mike Kelly ! ’ 

My first impulse was to catch him up in my arms, a:^^d run down 
stairs with him. I controlled myself, however, not knpwing how far 
he might be in his tyrant’s power. But his voluble Irisli heart burst 
out at once — ‘ Oh ! blessed saints, take me out o’ thie ! — take me^ out, 
for the love of Jesus! — take rife out o* tliis hell, or I’ll go mad intirely 
Och ! will nobody have pity on poor.sowls in purgatory — here in prison 
like negur slaves I We’re starved to the bone, we are, ayd kilt intirely 
with cowld.’ And as he clutched my arm, with his lotig, skinny, trem- 
bling fingers, I saw that his hands and feet were all chapped and bleeding. 
Keither shoe nor stocking did he possess ; his ojily garments were a 
ragged shirt and trousers ; and — and, in horrible yiockery of liis owm 
misery, a grand new flowered satin vest, wliicli to-morrow was to figure 
in some gorgeous shop-window ! ‘ Och 1 Mother of Heaven !’ he went 

on, wildly, ‘ when will I get out to the fresh air? Fgr live months, I 
haven’t seen the blessed light of sun, nor spoken to the praste, nor ate 
a bit o* mate, barring bread-and-butter. ShuVe, its all the blessed Sab- 
baths and saints’ days I’ve been a-working like a haythen Jew, and 
niver seen the insides o’ the (•}iaj)cl, to confess iny sins, and me poor 
sowl’s lost intirely — and they’ve pawned the relaver* this fifteen weeks, 
and not a boy of us iver sot foot in the street since.’ 

‘ Vot’s that row ?’ roare<l at this junelure Dowik's’s voice ii’om below. 
‘Och, thin,’ shrieked the woman, ‘here’s that thief o’ the warld, 
Micky Kell}, slandhering o’ us before the blessed heaven, and he ow- 
ing £2 : 14 : ^-d, for his hoard aif lodgin’, let alone pa wjj- tickets, arid 
goiu* to rin away, the black-hearted ongralelul sarpent !’ And she be- 
gan yelling indiscriminately ‘ Thieves !’ ‘inurd(*r!’ ‘ hlasi)hemy ! ’ and 
su<dj other ejaculations, which (the English ones at least) had not the 
slightest reference to tlui mutter in hand, ^ 

‘ I’ll come to him!’ said Downes, with an oath, and rushed stumbling 
up the stairs, while the jioor wietch sneaked in again, and slammed the 
door too. Downes battered at it, but was met with a volley of cui’ses 
from the men inside ; while, profiting by the Babel, I blew out the 
light, ran down stairs, and got safe into the street.” • 

In a few hours, Mike Kelly, Crosstliwaite’s hrotlier-in-h^w, and young 
Porter, are rescued ; but the other poor wretches, tliongli offered their 
liberty, preferred to go back to toikand die in the sweater’s den. The 
old man and his son went home next day, promising Lockb, if‘ he would 
con^e to sec them, “ twa humhul acres of the best partridge-shooting, and 
wild ducks as plenty as spari'ows ; and to live in clover till he burst, if 
he liked.” 

Our hero is carried away, notwithstanding certain cautions adminis- 
tered by his old friend, Sandy IMackaye, in homely, but strong “ daw- 
lick,” as he called it, with a newly-arrived preacher of the Emersonian 
school. He struggles with the slavery of the press, and refuses to pros- 
titute his talents to the vile purposes of unscrupulous party rage and 
malice. Circumstances bring biiii again into connection with his cousin, 


• A coat kept by the coatless wretches in these sweaters^ dungeons, to be used by 
each oi them in turn when they want to go out. 
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who is now discovered to rival. Meanwhile, Alton loses influence 
with the workingmen, is strongly suspected of leaning to the aristocracy, 
and is hooted ^ from deinocratic meetings. Determined to redeem his 
character, he v^>liinteers to go to the country, where a rising among the 
peasantry was expected, as a deputation from the London Chartists, and 
vehemently clainvj to be appointed. The gathering is to be in the 
neighbourhood of Cambridge, and he atte'nds the meeting, of which the 
following is a graphic description : — 

“ There were many -women among them, talking shrilly, and looking 
even more pinched and wan than the men. 1 remarked, also, that many 
of the crowd carried heavy sticks, pitchforks, and other tools which 
might be used a:^' fearful weapons — an ugly sign, which 1 ought to have 
heeded betimes. They glared with sullen curiosity at me and my Lon- 
doner’s clothes, as, with no small feeling of self-importance, 1 pushed 
my way to the foot of the stone. The man who stootl on it, seemed to 
have been speaking some time. IJis words, like all I lieard that day, 
were utterly devoid of anything like eloquence or imagination — a dull 
string of somewhat incoherent complaints, which derived their force 
only from the intense earnestness which attested their truthfulness. As 
,far as 1 can recollect, I will give tlie substance of what 1 heard; but, 
indeed, 1 heard nothing but what has been bandied about from news- 
paper to new^5paper for years — confessed by all parties, deplored by all 
parties, but never an attempt made to reim^dy it:— 

^ I’liey farmers makes slaves on us. I canT hear no difTerence be- 
tw^een a Christian and a nigger, excjbpt they Hogs the niggers ami 
starves the Christians; and 1 don’t know which I’d choose. I served 

Farmer seven year, olf and on, and arter harvest he tells me he’s 

no more work for me, nor my boy nether, acau'C he’s getting too big 
for him, so he gets a little ’un instead, and we does notliing; and my 
boy lies about, gfe'tting into bad ways, like hundreds more; and then we 
goes to board, and they bids us go and look for work ; and we goes up 
next part to London. 1 couldn't get none; they’d enough to do, they 
said, to employ their own; and we begs our way home, and goes into the 
Union, and they turns us out again in two or three (lays, and promises 
us work a^in, and gives us two days’ gravel-pecking, and then says 
they has no ipore for us, and we was sore piiiclied, and laid a-bed all 
day; then next board-day we goes to ’em, and they gives us one day 
more, and that threw us off* another week; and then next board-day we 
gpes into the*Union again for three days, and gets sent out again; and 
so IVe been starving one hf)if of the time, and they putting us olF and 
on o’ purpose like that; and I’ll bear it no longer, and that’s what I 
says.’ * 

He came down, and a tall, powerful, well-fed man, evidently in his 
Sunday smock-frock and clean yellow leggings, got up and began: — I 
hav’n’t no complaint to make about myself. I’ve a good master, and the 
parson’s a right kind ’un, and that’s more than all can say, and the 
squire’s a real gentleman ; and my master, he don’t neeci to lower his 
wages. I gets my ten shillings a-week all the year round, and harvest- 
ing, and a pig, and a ’lotment — ^and that’s j ust why I come here. If I 
can get it, why can’t you?’ 

‘ ’Cause our mftsters baint like yourn.’ 
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* No, T>y -George, there baint no money tround here away like that, I 

can tell you.’ ^ 

‘ And why aint they?’ continued the speaker. ^ Thefe^s the shame 
on it. There’s my master can grow five quarters, wliere yourn only 
grows three; and ^o he can live and pay like a man, and so he say he 
don’t care for free trade. You know, as well as 1, tHat there’s not half 
o’ the land round here gro\?^8 what it ought. They aint no money t« 
make it grow more, and, besides, they wont employ no hands to keep it 
clean. 1 come across more weeds in one field here, than I’ve seen for 
nine year on our farm. Why arn’t^hsoine o* you a-gettiiig they weeds 
up? It ’ud pay ’em to farm better — and they knows that, but they’re 
too lazy; if they can just get a living off the land, they don’t care; and 
they’d sooner save money out o’ your wages, thaui save it by growing 
more corn: its easier for ’em, it is. There’s the work to be done, and 
they wont let you do it. 'rhere’s you crying out ibr work, and work 
crying out for you, and irether of you can get to the orfier. I say that’s 
a shame, I do. 1 say a poor man’s a slave, fie daren’t leave his parish 
— nobotly wont employ him, as can employ his own folk. And if he 
stays in his parish, it’s just a cliance whether lie gets a good master or 
a^bad ’un. He can’t choose, and that’s a shame, it is. WJiy should he 
go starving because his master don’t care to do the best by the land? 
If they can’t till the land, I say, let them get out of it, and let them work 
it as can. And I think as we ought all to sign a petition to Govern- 
ment, to tell ’em all about it; though I don’t see as how tJiey could help 
us, unless they’d make a law to forcii tlie squires to put in nobody to a 
farm as hadn’t money to work it 1‘airly.’ 

* I says,’ said the next speaker, a poor fellow whose sentences were 
continually broken by a liackiiig cough, ‘just what he said. If they 
can’t till the land, let them do it as can. But tlii*y wont; they wont 
let us have a scrap on it, though we’d pay ’em more for it nor ever they’d 
make for themselves. But they says it ’lul make us too independent, if 
we had an acre or so o’ land; and so it ’ud, i’or they. And so I says as 
he did — they want to make slaves on us altogether, just to get the flesh 
and bones off us at their own price. Look you at this here down. If I 
had an acre on it to make a garden on, I’d live well with my wages, off 
and on. Why, if this here was in garden, it ’tul be woi tk twenty, forty 
times, o’ that it be now. And last spring 1 lays out o’ work from 
Chrhtmas till barley-sowing, am?l goes to the farmer and axes for a 
bit a land to dig and jihuit a few jiotatoes, and he says — ‘*You be d — dl 
If you’re minding your garden after hours, you’ll not be fit to do a pros- 
per day’s work lor me in hours; and I sliall want you by-and-by, when 
tlie weather breaks’ (for it. was frost most bitter, it was). ‘ And if you 
gets potatoes, you'll be getting a pig — and tlien you’ll want straw, and 
meat to fat ’un — and then I’ll not trust you in my barn, I can tell ye;* 
and so there it was. And if I’d had only one half acre of this here very 
down as we stands on, as isn’t worth five shillings a-year — and I’d a 
given hm shillings for it — my belly wouldn’t a’ been empty now. Oh, 
they be dogs in the manger, and the Lord *11 reward ’em therefor! 
First they says they can’t affoi'd to work the land ’emselves, and then 
they waint let us work it ether. Then they says prices is so low, they 
can*t keep us on, and so they lowers our wages ; and then when prices 
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goes up ever so much, our wages don’t go up with ’em. So, high prices 
or low prices, it’s all the same. With the one, we can’t buy bread, and 
with the othei^ we can’t get work. I don’t mind free trade — not 1: to 
be sure, if the loaf’s cheap, we shall be ruined ; but if the loM’’s dear, 
we shall be starved — and for that, we is starved ncfw. Nobwy don’t 
care lor us; for part, I don’t much care for myself. A man must 
die some time or other. Only 1 thinks if*^we could some time or other 
just see the queen once, and tell heir all about it, she’d take our part, 
and not see us put uymii like that, 1 do.' 

* Gentlemen!’ cried my guide, the shoemaker, in a somewhat con- 
ceited and dictatorial tone, as lie skipped up by the speaker’s side, and 
gently shouldered him, ‘it an’t like the ancient times as I’ve read Of, 
when any poor man ns had a petition could come promiscuously to the 
king’s royal presence, and put it direct into his own hand, and be treated 
like a gentleman. Don’t you know as how they locks up the queen 
now-a-days, and never lets a poor soul come aTiear her, lest she should 
hear the truth of all their iniquities P Why, they never lets her stir out 
without a lot o’ dragoons with drawn swords, riding all around her; and 
if you dared to go up to her to ax mercy, whoot! they’d chop your head 
off before you could say, ‘ Please your majesty.’ And then the hypo- 
crites say as it’s to keep her I'rom being frightened — and that’s true — 
for its frightened she’d l>e, with a vengeance, if she knowed all that they 
grand folks make poor labourers sutler, to keep themselves in power and 
great glory. 1 tell ye, ’tarnt perpracticable, at all, to ax the queen for 
anything; she’s afeard of her lile on ’em. Yon just take my advice, 
and sign a round-robin to the squires; you tell ’em as you’re willing to 
till the land for ’em, if they’ll let you. I'here’s draining and digging 
enough to be done as ’lid keep ye all in work, arn’t there?’ 

‘ Ay, ay; there’s lots o’ wol% to be done, if so be we could get at it. 
Everybody knows that.’ 

‘"Well, you tell ’em that. Tell ’em here’s hundreds and hundreds of 
ye starving, and willing to work; and then tell ’em, if they w^ont find 
ye work, they shall find ye meat. There’s lots o’ victuals in the larders 
now; haven’t you as good a right to it as their jackanapes o* footmen ? 
The squires is at the bottom of it all. What do you stupid fellows go 
grumbling at *lie farmers for? Don’t they s(juires tax the land tw^enty 
or thirty shillings an acre? and wdiat do they do for that? The best 
of ’em, if he ^ets five thousand a-yedr out o’ the land, don’t give back 
five hundred in charity, or schools, or poor-rates; and wliat’s that to 
speak of? And the main of ’em — curse ’em! — they drains the money 
out o’ the land, and takes it up to London, or into foreign parts, to spend 
on fine clothes and fine dinners; or throws it away at elections, to make 
folks beastly drunk, and sell their souls for money, and we gets no good 
on it. I’ll tell you wdiat it’s come to, my men— that we can’t afiord no 
more landlords. We can’t afford 'em, and that’s the truth pf it!’ 

The crowd growled a dubious assent. 

< * Oh, yes, you can grumble*at the farmers, acause you deals with them, 
first-hand ; but you be too stupid to do aught but hunt by sight. I 
be an old dog, and I hunts cunning. I sees farther than my nose, I 
does. I larnt pojjtics in London when 1 was a ’prentice, and 1 aipt for- 
gotten rifce plans of it. Look you here. I he farmers, they say they 
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can’t live unless they can make four rents — one for labour, and one for 
stock, and one for rent, and one for themselves; aint that about right ? 
Very well; just now they can’t make four rents — in course they can’t. 
Now, W^’s to suffer for that? — the farmer as works, or*the labourer as 
works, the landlord as does nothing? But he takes care on himself. 
He wont give up his rent — noj; he. Perhaps he migh! give back ten per 
cent., and what’s that? — two shillings an acre, maybe. What’s that if 
corn falls two pound a load, and nx)re? Then the fanner gets a stint- 
ing, and he can’t stint hisself — he’s bad enough ‘off already; he’s forty 
shillings out o’ pocket on every load of wheat — that’s eight shillings, 
maybe, on every acre of Ins land on a four-course shift,; and where’s the 
eight shillings to come from, for the landlord’s only given him hack two 
on it ? He can’t stint hisself, he daren’t stint his ntock, and so he stints 
tiie labourers; and so it’s you as pays tlie landlord’s rent — you, my 
boys, out o’ your flesh and bones, you do — and you can’t afford it any 
longer, by the look of you — so just tell ’em so!’ * 

This advice seemed to me as sadly unpracfical as the rest. In short, 
there seemed to be no liope, no purpose, among them — and they felt it ; 
and I could hear, from the running comment of mnrmurs, that they 
were getting every moment more fierce and des])erate at the contem- 
plation of their own helplessness — a mood which the next speech 
was not likely to soften. A pale, thin woman scrambled up on the 
stone, and stood there, her scanty and patched garments flutteVing in 
the bitter breeze, as; with face sharpened with want, and eyes fierce 
with misery, site began, in a qucruloius, scornful falsetto; — ‘ I am an 
honest woman. 1 brought up seven children decently, and never asked 
the parish for a farden, till my husband died. Then they tells me I 
can support myself and mine — and so I does. Early and late 1 hoed tur- 
mits, and early and late I rep, and left the children at l^prne to mind each 
other ; and one on ’em fell into the fire, and is gone to heaven, blessed 
angel! and two more it pleased the Lord to take in the fever; and the 
next, I hope, will soon be out o’ this miserable, sinful world. But look 
you here : three weeks agone, I goes to the hoard. 1 had no work. 
They say they could not relieve me for the first week, be(;aijse 1 had 
money yet to take — The liy])ocrites ! they knowing as I couldn’t but 
ow'e it all, and a lot more beside. Next week they send* the officer to 
inquire. That was ten days ago, and we starving, l lien, on board- 
day, they gives me two loaves. Then, m^xt Aveck, they taljes it off again. 
And when 1 goes over (tive niiles) to the board to ax why — they’d find 
Die work — and they never did ; so we goes on starving for another 
week — for no one wouldn’t trust us ; how' could they, Avhen we Avas in 
debt already a whole lot? — you’re all in debt! ’ 

* That we are,’ 

‘ There’s some here as never made ten shillings a- week in their lives 
as owes twenty pounds at the shop I ’ 

‘ Ay, and more — ^and how’s a man cA^er to pay that ? ’ 

‘ 8o this week, when I comes, they offers me the house. Would I go 
into the house ? They’d be glad to have me, acause I’m strong and 
hearty, and a good nurse. But would 1, that am an honest woman, go 
to live with they offscourings — they” — (she used f strong word)^ 
would I be parted from my children? Would I let them hew the 
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RDid keep the company as they will here, and learn all sorts o’ sins 
n^ver heard on, blessed be God! I’ll starve first, and see 
tfefp Btkrve Uo — though, Lord knows, its hard. — Oh! its hard,” she 
Mid, bursting iitto tears — “ to leave them as I did this momiii|j|Crying 
after their breakfasts, and I none to give ’em. I’ve got nolSread — 
where«sliould 1? ‘I’ve got no fire — how can I give one shilling and 
s#Xj»ence a hundred for coals? And if I did, who’d fetch 'em home? 
And if I dared break n hedge for a «knitcb o* wood, they’d put me in 
prison, they wonld, witfii tlie worst; what be I to do? What be you 
going to do? That’s what I came here for. What be ye going to do 
for us women — us that starve and stint, and wear our hands off for you 
men and your children, and get hard words, and hard blows from you ? 
— Oh I if I was a nian, 1 know what I’d do, I do ! But 1 don’t think 
you be men, three parts o’ you. or you’d not see the widow and the 
orphan starve as you do, and sit quiet and grumble, as long as you keep 
your own bodies itnd souls together. Kb ! ye cowards ! ’ ” 

Alton addresses the moetpig, grows excited, rouses the feelings of the 
starving wretches, they become uneoiitrollable, and, in spite of all his 
efforts, break olf, and plunder and burn the neighbouring property. Our 
hero is seized, brought to trial, and condemned on the evidence of men 
who were themselves the guilty parties, to three years* imprisonment. 

He left his dungeon, soijred in spirit and full of discontent, a despe- 
rate man. His rival is about to marry Lillian ; he dashes wildly into 
the insane schemes of the })hysical-lbree Chartists, which were so ludi- 
crously broken up on the memorable lOtli of April. Accidentally, he is 
brought into contact again with 'the miserable sweaters, and witnesses 
the horrible end of poor Jemmy Downes and his family. He is seized 
with brain fever, and awakes to consciousness, from a long symbolical 
dream, to be told^that his cousin has died of the same disease, derived, 
in both cases, though by different channels, from the sweater’s den. By 
the visits of Lady Kllerton, cousin to Lillian, both lie and Crossthwaile 
are brought to see matters in a very different light, d'hey still, indeed, 
remain attached to Chartism; but tliey become converts to the religion 
of Jesus Christ, and see in the universal adojition and practice of its prin- 
ciples the surest guarantee of the success of political liberty and social 
happiness. By the will of old Mackaye, who died on the eve of the 10th 
of April, sorely bewailing the madness of the workmen, Crossthwaite has 
received a sum of money, on condition that lie goes to some new country 
for the space or seven years. The benevolent J.<ady Kllerton sends poor 
Alton with his friend, and generously makes provision for him for 
three years^ because of iiis health being entirely shattered. The vessel 
anchors by the shore of Texas, but our hero was not permitted to set 
foot on the new land — the land of liberty. His last words werfe words 
of hope : — 

“ Yes ! I have seen the land ! Like a purple fringe upon the golden 
water, ‘ while the parting day dies like the dolphin,’ there it lay upon 
the fat horizon — the great young free New World! — and every tree, 
aufi ,. slower, and insect on it new — a wonder and a joy— -which X shall 

heifer see No, I shall never reach the land. X felt it all along. 

Weaker and wea^r, day by day, with bleeding lungs and failing limbs, 
I have travelled tne ocf^an-paths. The iron has entered too deeply into 
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my soul Hark! Merry voices on deck are welcoming their fu- 

ture home. Laugh on, happy ones! — come out of Egypt and the house 
of bondage, and the waste and howling wilderness of slavery and corn- 
petit ion., workhoijses and prisons, into a good land and large— a land 
flowing%rith milk and honey, where you will sit every one under his 
own vine and his owm fig-tree, and look into the *faces of your rosy 
children, and see in them blessing and not a; curse! Oh, England! 
stern mother-land, when wilt thou renew thy youlli ? Thou wilderness 
of man’s making, not God’s! .... Is it not written that the days shalL 
come when tlic forest shall break forth into singing, and the wilderness 
shall blossom like the rose? Hark! again, sweet and clear, across the 
stiU night sea, ring out the notes of Crossthwaite’s bugle — the first 
luxury, poor fellow, he ever allowed himself; and^yet not a selfish one, 
for music, like mercy, is twice blessed — ^ It blessclh him that gives and 
him that takes.’ 'I'Jiere is the spirit-stirring marching air of the Ger- 
man workman students; > 

‘ Thou, thou, thou, and thou, 

Sir Master, tare tliee well! ” 

Perhaps a half-reproaehful hint to the poor old England he is leaving. 
What a glorious metre ! warming one’s whole heart into life and energy ! 
If I could but write in such a metre onetr.ue people’s song, that should 
embody all my sorrow, indignation, liope — fitting last words for a poet 

of the people — for they will be my last words Well, than'k God I 

at least 1 shall not be buried in a London churchyard! It may be a 
foolish fancy — but I have made* them promise to Iny me up among tlie 
vij'gin woods, where, if the soul ever visits the place of its body’s rest,- 
1 may snatch glimpses of that natural beauty from which 1 was barred 
out in life, atid walelv the gorgeous flowers that bloom above my dust, 
ai\d hear the forest birds sing around the Poet’s grav^. 

Hark to the grand lilt of the ‘ Good Time Comingr — Song wlncli 
has cheered ten thousand hearts, which has already taken root that it 
may live and grow for ever — titling melody to soothe my dying ears! — 
Ah! how should there not be a good time coming? — Hope, and trust, 
and infinite deliverance!! — a time such as eye hath not syen, norear 
heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive! — coining 
surely, soon or late, to those for whom a God did not disdain to die!” 

The outline o1 tliis story, furnished in the foregoing pages, is not by 
any means perfect, and no criticism has been mingled with tlie analysis. 
We have intentionally presented only one phase of -tlie nook ; but we 
are persuaded that the reader, notwithstanding, needs no further t^vi- 
dence to prove to him that “Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet,” is the type 
of a large class among our artisans, and that, though his philosophy may 
not always be sound, the 'words that he utters demand the serious atten- 
tion of patriot, philanthropist, and Christian. 
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The Cookney in Scotland. By Juniu.s Javelin, Esq. With nume-. 

, rouli Illustrations. Edinburgh: H. Paton. 

We had the pleasure of being introduced* to Junius Javelin on his late 
visit to AuJd Reekie, and a more interesting juvenile we have seldom 
set eyes on. To the l>cau ideal in person, and accomplished manners of 
a perfect gentleman, he united a store of first-rate talents, which most un- 
asauiningly (their crowning cliarm) develojjed themselves in his conver- 
sation, pencil, and pen. ili.s society was indeed a treat; for, without any 
effort or affectation,^ he threw himself, in succession, into a crowd of cha- 
racters, throwing the company by turns into convulsions of laughter, or 
floods of tears: and not the least interesting part of his own character 
w^as, that, with a*quick and excpiisite sense of the ridiculous, the expres- 
sion of his beautiful and intellectual countenance was deeply shaded; in 
his silent moments, with *a young nu;lancholy, which never failed to 
affect the gazer with an irresistible ami .symi)athisiug^tenderness. He 
is the son of a talented Indian officer, and has been educated as a civil 
engineer. The bursting of the steam-engine threw him, like hundreds 
of other young stokens, into the mud, aud on their own resources. After 
furnishing embellishments for some of the London comicals with much 
success, Javelin took advantage of a vi.sit to Scotland to sing out in 
Auld Reekie, “ Wha wants me JJe tdbk up his position there, in a dis- 
mal den in the Auld Toon. 

As the first specin)en of his skill, he flung into the bookshop-windows 
a couple of Edinburgh caddies. For fhci/i we challenge the very first 
place of veritable representations of Scottish bipculs of that original por- 
tion of the Celtic race. When they first ai)peare<l, we were amused, at 
a bookshop we entered, wdiose window was darkened by gazers and 
grinners outside, to bear dilferent admirers exclaiming — “.Eh, man, I 
ken baith o’ thorn chaps; they stand uj) in Nicolson Street !” “I dinna 
ken what they ca’ them,” said another, Imt I ken their faces grand; 
they’re dooii i’ the Cowgate, baith o’ them.” This was the best testi- 
mony to thei% merit. AVe asked Junius if he Imd any j)articular porters 
in his eye. He said, “ No; I had the whole original race in my eye, and 
tried to etnbody their essences.” It is to be regretted that Modern 
Athens did Hot smile more graciously on the gifted and interesting 
young adventurer, and retain liim, to give lasting form to her charac- 
teristics; and yet it is better for bimself that her uegleet was kindness, 
as he migfct’have laboured on and wasted his }u)uthful time and prime 

endeavouring to procure a precarious livelihood on the ^‘Cross- 
cassies,” instead of going forth into a wider and fairer field, as he is now 
doing, being aboard The Ohio,” on the Atlantic, to try his i>en and 
pepcil on the scenes of a younger and less occupied world. May all 
success attend the cast of his “ Javelin” on Yankce-laiid 1 
_ amused us much with an anecdote attending the forthcoming of 
his 'Uiitivalled Caddies.” Some young students of all nations, who had 
got ac(mainted with him, and had the power to appreciate his talents, 
their pSeket-money together to bring out the caddie couple. 
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When ready for publication, a solemn meeting was called, to devise the 
best method for the caddie accouchement, and for announcing their 
birth. Among other judicious arrangements, it was to the vote 
whether or not all the periodical papers in Edinburgh^ should be fur- 
nished with copies gratis. This was carried in the affirmative, with the 
single, but not singular, exception of a canny Scotcl3man, who, when it 
came to his vote, propounded his scruples with a grave and anxious ea>- 
nestness, as follows — “ Eh, gentlen\en, wadna tliat be gi’ein’ awa’ a great 
number o’ them for naething ava V" * > 

During Javelin’s short stay in Edinburgh^ to cheer his di'smal days 
and enliven his lonely hours, he put together some of the incidents he 
had met with in Scotland, and which, with the touches of his gra])hic 
pencil, form the contents of the little bagatelle brochure under notice; 
and we are haj)py to find that Mr Patou, who kindly undertook to usher 
it forth into the cold world, has not done so in vain. The lively and 
clever little young Cockney will sj)eak so well for hinuelf that we see no 
need to speak for liiin. In conclusion, wc hope our interesting and gifted 
young emigrant will oceasionally transmit us delineations of Yankeeism, 
that will afford' both artist and publisher a harvest of mellower fruit 
and ampler remuneration; and the fireside readers at home a better ac- 
quaintance with, and many an innocent laugh at, the humour and ways 
of our worthy and enteri)rising brother Jonathan, on the other side of 
the “ blue dub.” ' 


Lights and Shades of MiLfTAiiv Life. Edited by Sir Charles 
Napier. London: Colburn. 


There is just one drawback to Sir Charles Napier’s most instructive 
and amusing hand-book on the war trade — it is too late in the day. 

Arms and the man” are now only admired in song. This guide-book 
for soldiers o^glit to have appeared at the latest half a century ago, 
wffien every man was at heart a soldier, and war w^as in all its glory. 
But we now look on standing armies with something of the fearful and 
suspicious feelings of the Trojans towards the w^ooden horse. The ap- 
pearance of a manual for the art of war at the i)rcsent day, is like offer- 
ing to teach an old man tottering on the brink of the grave to dance a 
hornpipe. But Sir Charles Napier, perhaps, is not a member of the 
Peace Association, that has in view the extinction of “ Othello’s occupa- 
tion;” or perhaj)s, to be more charitable, he thinks his military lectures 
better late than never. But, should his book happily nev^er be required 
for the perfecting the man at arms, it wdll ever be a most interesting 
book for all classes in an universal peace; it will enliven the quiet 
monotony, and be a valuable “ in memoriam” of what a first-rate officer 
and soldier was, or rather ought to have been, w'hen the bloody calling 


was in action. To the casuistical philosopher, its beautiful sophistry 
will show how wholesale butchers like Boney may be whitewashed \ylth 
pipeclay, an,d the piebald soap of circumstances, till they assume 
their proper character — that of sanguinary saints; and also how a field 
of battle may be garnished with glory, so as to have outward 
charms, though within “ full of dead men’s bones.” ' < 


It will be also pleasant to read what a merry life that of a i^anslayer 
was in camp and campaign, when not actually empfey^d lr more 
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Woody busm^SH^ foreign throats;” and likewise 

lf«0W a nian might be a despotic Martinet and a hon comerade at the 
' iH'me tin?<5*^^“aeking lii» jokes 'with a piivate the one day, and crack- 
ing his eat-o’-hin e-tails on his back the next — all for love and the 
* gwxl of the service. But, alas! the world is growing too wise to be 
gulled even by tlri w^ell-dressed feather fly-hook of the acute angler, Sir 
iliarles Napier. Peoi)le may nibble at his bait, but he will get no glo- 
rious bite. War vas, and pci baps is^ still, nioie or less a necessary evil," 
and we were, oi^'arc, obliged to those w'ho do the bloody work with most 
advantage for our sccuiit^; we have a right to exj>cct it, for we pay 
well for it; and, except vlien tJie^y are obliged to come to the scratch, 
Soldiers have an eas^, joll> life of it But A\e now see things in their 
true light, and giveyhem their intrinsic value. War and, \varriors are 
now looked uj)on as 70?;/, not glorious, objects; the heroes wreath has 
been analysed, and fouml to bo composed cliiefl\ of nightshade; and 
widows and orphans, discovei ed tin oiigh their teui s, to be the groups that 
grace the coii<iuerox'’s car; an<l the spoils to consist of unbearable taxa- 
tion on the labours of the peasant and medmnic All right-minded and 
Wght-hearled men desire the adsent of the daj of “ no longer hosts en- 
countering hosts,” when the oiilj memoiials of the battlefield will be the 
pastime of a summer holidav, to witness a sham fight, with blank cart- 
ridge and soft music, while standing armies will melt dowm into grey- 
headed vctei aiis flgliting liai inJessly over again and again their oft-fought 
battles; and om* and all, fiom tlic high-miiidod Sir C'harles Napier, coni- 
mandcr-in-cliicf, to the humble liired bruiser, shall 

“ To filoughbliares beat tlieir swords, 

And stud) war no more.** 


The (xREAr Reuemptiox By the Rev AVilliam Leask. 

Lomlon: Benjamin L (Irecn 

The author of this volume is well kuowm to tlie religious jiublic, and 
his works are highly priztd by them. We do not wonder that he is a 
favourite; for in all his ]>rodu<*tions tin. re is such a clearness of concep- 
tion, order *111 cxe(*ution, and fine genial spirit,- that must strongly and 
at once coniinpiid tliem and him to (heir admiiation and their love. The 
work before us is no exception. Indeed, it is the ablest aud most iiri- 
portaut which lie has jiroduced fThe w^liole question of Redemption 
is discussed il! a calm spirit, and ujxm a philosophic plan. Let not this 
remark startle the reader; there is here only the order, clearness, and 
logical sequence of pliilosophy — nothing of the obscure and complicated 
arrangement and scholastic jargon, that disfigure and sink into oblivion 
BO many learned works in theology. The opinions advanced in the work 
a!^e large, without being latitudinariau; liberal, without being unsqund. 
It is the product of a mind well cultivated, well stored, and well able to 
give fortli its views to others. It would prove an invaluable treasure 
^4 help to young pastors, and all who aspire to the honourable but 
ardx^pus task of forming the moral and religious character of the young. 

^ mcoiMV mrEci. epinbueos. 
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It may be questioned whether, during the Millennium, there will be the 
peculiar mode of religious instruction which has prevailed since the rise 
of Christianity. The long-employed apparatus may then be dispensed 
with, and no distinct body of men trained and ordained to preach the 
Gospel — ^the clerical order not being that of Mclehisedek.” The pre- 
diction concerning the universal diftusion and rccei)tion of Divine know- 
ledge, that no man shall say to his brother, Know the Lord, for all 
shall know him, from the least to the greatest,” seems to indicate the 
elevation both of general and individual Christianity to the %vel of 
the pulpit, and the t^mination of the venerable and illustrious line of 
preachers. It is not unwarrantable to infer from such a statement that 
then in the Church there shall be ng distinction of ministers and people, 
but that all will stand upon such a high platform of attainments, that 
the various eminences will not need to become pulpits from which trutH 
professionally and formally drops down to the posi^on of the masses; 
and so elevated will be the intellectual and spiritual state of the people, 
that superiors shall not deem it necessary to take up the regular occu- 
pation of teaching, and throw themselves each week into an attitude of 
explaining and exhorting, but content themselves with the many facili- 
ties and agencies for improving their fellow-men which arc now reckoned 
more common and inefficient. We believe, indeed, that reli^ous writ- 
ings are fast becoming of greater consequence, as meani# of instrijction, 
than Sabbath orations. They have always been more value in them- 
and the only fact which can give them a lower pltj^e than the oral 
teach|ng of the pulpit, is that, at present, so little actual avail is made 
them. Can it be doubted, that to read the ablest books, during 
leisure found in six days, is more efficacious than to hear an, oration, easy* 
tending over an hour on Sabbath, and meant to be level to the , 

€£q>acityj The pulpit is perhaps better fitted to arouse the attentii:)]|!l 
the camess to religion, and the press to edify those who are^ 
lamest disciples; The apostles preached to sinners, whereas Uieir 
nre inv<!^bly addressed to saints. On tliis latter fact alone, W. 
rakq a higli probability that formal preaching will cease in 
golden the House of God everywhere will be 

the’ Sou^ 'oflfra^r, wd the service of the sanctuary prppeylj^S^^^^; 
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of celebration and invocation of the Almighty, and the simple 
rM4ing ^>f hfe Wor<l — grand constituents of service, whicli at present are 
leasjt prominent and special of the various religious Services cOn- 
in our (lurches > for sermons push devotion into a very small 
; CoriQer — a mere closet in the spacious House of Clod. 

' Let it not be thouglit that the oft-repeated boasts of infidels will then 
have come true; for: the pulpit shall have fallen, not because of its want 
oh success, and far loss because of the extinction of Christianity; but 
simply because the pulpit had reached, the farthest stage of success, and 
because Christianity had triumphed and been established universal I 
There will be no order of clergymen — not because of tlic destructiveness 
" of the sceptic’s hatred, but because they Inul done their work — a work 
for which then" there shall be so many labourers tliat no formal or pro- 
fe^ional agencies will, be needed ; and the “ excellent treasure ” of the 
knowledge of Cod will no longer be in earthen vessels,” but shall lie 
covering ^‘tlie whole earth as the waters cover the channels of the 
deep.” 

But be this speculation sober or fanciful (and wo now' dismiss it), wdio 
can question that all the a]>pliauces of a regular miuistry and of piiljuf 
instruction are absolutely necessary in our age, and for many an age to 
come? If there w'crc no distinct order of men trained, tested, and set 
apart to communicate religious lessons on Habbatli, bow deplorable would 
' be the state of the many millions to wlioiii faith coniotli by hearing] 
And to what a condition of spiiitiial famine would the great majority ol 
Christians he reduced ! Tiioy w'ould be thrown absolutely upOn their own 
hitherto untried resources of religious reiidiiig and meditation. Let 
institution of preaching bo abolished in our land, and statesmen, 
tionists, and social reformers, as well as Christians, would mou 
as the direst calamity. 

That preaching, therefore, should bo of tlie highest possi^ 
aiid the best calcutatcd to produce the grand results w' 
plates, is a momentous necessity. That its 
commonly called evangelical, only asking that, 
principles and prominent relations be exj)oun(l^-^Wr ^lllb^j^^pre 
ing of Cliristianity is as deficient and ubsurd,^1^^ if the a^bitomy of oia^ 
^mundane sy.stem were to be taught witb(»ut the least"^' reference to the 
sun or to the lafiv of giavitation. What, then, is the character of evan- 
gelical pi’cacliing at prcseiit / W^e must look at this general (pichtioi] 
before we can ofier any profitable remai’ks on the Scottish pulpit. 

In those day^ of soepticisn> (much of w'hich is earnest, and a great 
deal more of which is sui)crficial — if not aftceted to gain diraply a 'cha- 
racter for independence and originality of thinking), w c must be guard; 
ed, as well a% honest, in a statement of defects alleged against preachers, 
We have no sympathy with those who rage at the cloth, as a bull does at 
the sight of a red flag, and who are as much hurt at seeing a clergyman 
enter his pulpit as they would b(' at seeing their worst enemy pass iiitc 
Iteavem We shall not insist specifically on the want of intellect in 
preachers, for we believe tliM their average of talent is at least equal tc 
that gejpprally displayed in any other of tlie learned profession^. TJk 
of sermons preached will, in point of ability, stand a comparison 
qf speeches delivered at the bar and in the senate. 
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OH^bripf critical survey, we would say that the pulpit is too Such » 
ispl^t^ from nature and humanity, and that, therefore, Divine truth 
laeh^ its proper associations — its universal harmony with, and its authen- 
tic .'power over; the soul. Too seldom from the pulpic has the &ble 
he^ir placed amid the efflorescence of spring, the luxuriance of aummer, 
and. the austere and naked' majesty of the two mor^ advanced seasons 
“though the fourfold ycai* is a most instructive, easy, and not faf- 
fe^hed commentaiy on the most iinportant of Scripture truths; for the 
seasons may properly be called the four evangelists of pature, detailing 
h^ life and unfolding lier eluiractcr — arriinj^ing all her analogies, and 
furnisliing a constant succession of signs aiHlmoruls. Now, the healthy 
and sweet breath of nature should i)lay upon the face *and form of Chris- 
tianity, and tlie doctrines of the one sliould be unfolded and unfurled, 
like magnificont banners, on the breezes, and under the light of the other. 
The voice of Cod should again be lieard amidst tlie trees in the cool of ' 
the day. We know that Christianity, though in the pulpit u])rooted 
from the i^atural ’svorld, is not d^'ad. Yet she Inolcs dead, whilst 
theism, 'tl)rongh an alliance with all tUe foi*ins and sliows of earth and 
sky, is endowed with an cippau'ni life. Hence, in onr dity, the true re- 
ligion is a seeming fable; and the religious notions of tjarlyle and Emer- 
son, being engrafted on tlic stock of nature, and cherished by all the in- 
fluences wliieh produce tlie oiiloroscenco and fragrance of poetry, have 
the ap^pearance oi eternal iriitli. A coflin and a winding-sheet have been 
given to the living; whilst that which is dead has been placed under tlie 
ample sky, and surrounded l)y*all the beauties of the year, until it is 
made to counterfeit vitality. Prom almost all preacliers, C^hristianity 
sounds forth as if this world were a perfeet vacuum, though nature 
should, at least, be tlio atmosphere to give the modulations and to pro- 
long the echo. Nature is too closely related both to humanity and 
religion, to be disregarded in the jinlpit ; if the f\vo last are to be 
united, why should the othci* l)e corij])letcly disregarded t 

This grievous defect on which wo are commenting is even carried to 
the extent of ignoring Bible scenery. Breachers do not ]>resent sacred 
history growing upon sacred scenery, and bearing, as its fruits, the doc- 
trines and lessons of true theology for all ages and conntrl<?s. They do 
* not make truth a j)ictnre as well as a proposition. Tjiey detach the 
persons and events of I he Bibl(‘ from the scones of tlie Bible, and, through 
their wish not to localise Divine truth, make it abstract, dry, and dull. 
Accordingly, the heroes of the Bible liave lost their haiTnts, the events 
of the Bible have lost their localities, and the doctrines of the Bible have 
boon cut down and removed from the fields where they at first sprung 
up and grew, and have hcen gatlicred into the garner of sy stematic theo- 
lo^y ready for the pulpit-mill. This process not only prevents Christi- 
anity from taking a literary shape, ]>ut seriously diminishes its practical 
power, Christianity is seen to best advantage lying, as it ever lies in; 
the Bible, amidst scenery, eivcuinstaiices, and ehanieters, and not pinched; 
into a formal and meagre set of propositions. i ; 

>But it may be asked, Why is this negation of poetry in Christiai^ty; 
mere to be deplored in this age than in preceding centuries, . 
C'ln*istiamty was still more bani and coldly and rigidly dogmatic? 

previously there w as not a In oad and riclfUteratnre— ;adbvn^ 
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iug all earthly truths, great aud small, with freshest beauty — ^to be con- 
trasted with prosaic exhibitions of religion. But now there is such a 
literature, and millions arc familiar with it ; and young and enthusiastic 
thinkers will aW do contrast the life-like character and. potent chams 
which it both wears itself and gives to everything it touches, with the 
dry and anatomicaj expositions of Christianity from almost every pulpit; 
f^jid the contrast unmistakcably tends to produce religious scepticism 
or iudifFerence. Now, wherever we look abroad upon the various de^ 
partments of human knowledge, we see life, beauty, and power ; biit, 
when we come to Divine Christianity, we are shut up in a school, with 
nothing but words and diagrams to contem})late. As the spectators and 
students of human life, we arc under the glorious sky and upon the dear 
and beautiful earth, feeling that we must of necessity, from fullest sym- 
pathy, be also fellow-actors ; but, as the witnesses and students of some- 
thing far more dear, precious, and sublime — even Divine life — ^we feci 
as if we were scejudod from sky and earth, in a plain church, with no- 
thing that is natural to help a communication with the spiritual — ^with 
nothing that is human to link us to the Divine — aiul where we never see 
the majestic itioveinents of Cod’s arm, nor the lieavcnly flashes of His 
eye, as universal Creator, to enforce the words of His mouth as the God 
of salvation ! 

Nor, for tliis special defect of all preaching, can clergymen allege, as 
an apology, that it is caused by any want, on the part of the hearers, of 
aj»preciation of the relations of Christianity to nature. We know that, 
for a preacher to elalx)ratc his arguments, is to withdraw himself and 
his subject from the interest* and coiwiprehension of bis audience, and 
that, if be be wise, his logic will be kept simple, rudimental, and rough 
enough to stick to the mind of every old woman before him; but we are 
also persuaded that, to elaborate a description, and bring out boldly and 
delicately all the parts of a painting, is to make it more intelligible and 
impressive to all men, wlietlicr educated or not. Will any one tell us 
that, at this season of the year, when vegetation is gone, along 'with the 
bland breath which had nourished it in the lap of vales or on the breast of 
mountains — when tlie sun has not a fluwer on earth to woo him out from 
his hiding douds, and the night can find no flower with drooping head, 
over which to weep dew — and whon the morning and the evening trulyt 
are the day — S a preacher Avcrc to illustrate the analogies which winter 
presents to the eartlily lot and destiny of man, to the incurable blight 
which repeated disap])ointineiits send over his clicrished hopes and aflec- 
tions, and to the dreary close of life itself, Avhon man’s head is white as 
snow, his eye dull and meaningless, like the cloudy sky of the season, and 
his whole jrorson, when placed in the landsca}»e of winter, seems natural to 
and in keeping with it : — will any one, we ask, tell us that these analogies 
will not be easily apprehended and deeply felt by all bearers ^ 

There arc two Scottish preachers of considoralde reputation in Lon- 
don, the Rev. Drs Gumming and Hamilton, wlio have striven hard, and 
most unsuccessfully, that this defect iu the British pulpit shall not be 
alleged against them. They put nature into their sermons, much in the 
same way as little girls put flowers and rose-leaves between the pages 
of tlieir Bible, Hamilton’s trunk of thought is as slender, dry, and de4d, 
as the leaves are ^atastic and artificial. Strip off the dress, and it is 
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foUy; come to the naked essence of thought, and it is vanity. Hamil- 
ton’s, fancy is lunatic; Cumining’s is theatrical. Take a sample of each. ' 
5«imilton says— “ When a strong spring gushes up in a stagnant pool, 
it makes some commotion; and, looking at the murky^ stream, with its 
flotilla of duck-weed tumbling down the declivity, and the expatriated 
newts and horse-leeches crawling through the grass, and inhaling the 
miasma from the inky runnd, you may question whether the current has 
made matters any better. But when the living water has floated out the 
Stagnant elements, and when, instead of raephitid mud, okiimed over with 
a film of treacherous verdui'e, the bright fountain gladdens its mirrored 
edge with its leaping fulness, then trips away on its merry path, the be- 
nefactor of thirsty beasts and weary flelds. So the first manifestations 
of the spiritual element are of a mingled sort. 'Hie pellicle of decency 
— ^the floating duck-Aveed of surface-seeinliiicss, which once spread over 
the character — is broken up.” 

In Cinnniing, we cannot find anything so excessively grotesque as the 
foregoing; but the following jiassage, froin bis sermon lately delivered 
before the Queen, afc Balmoral, is as artificial and silly as the other is 
absurd — “ Like some sw^^et spring amid the mountains around us, the 
hapiiiness of the Gos])el is so deep that it can never be frozen by the 
winter’s frost — so overlapt and overshadowed by the everlasting hills, 
that it can never he eva[)orate<l by the snmincr’s sun; or, rather, it Ls 
like one of those streamlets that come down from the Alpine glaciers — 
it is the freshest and fullest in that season, when all streams besides are 
dried up by the scorching heat!” 

If preacliers cannot turn the natural year to better account than Dr 
Cummiug, avc rc<|uest them to take wdtli them into the pulpit a primrose 
ill spring, a rich flower in summer, a withered leaf in autumn, and a snow- 
ball ill w^inler, to season outwardly their evangelical discussions. 

The jiulpit isf)lates Christianity from humanity. Sin and puiiish- 
meut, goodness and liappiiiess, are defined, discussed, and enforced in 
such a way as not to bear more directly upon men than upon angels or 
devils. Preachers aj)pear to be ignorant of the human heart, and deal 
not wfith its various and complex emotions, aspirations, thouglits, and 
imaginations, until these have developed themselves into actuaLsms, to 
be catalogued and denounced according to tlicology. They do not lay 
Christianity alongside of human consciousness. Jilven theologians, the 
most celebrated as searchers of the heart, disi)lay no human insight. They 
have, indeed, another and a higher aim than Hhaksperc,^ but they have 
exactly and permanently the same humanity to deal with as lay before the 
great poet. Yet Avho would think so from sermons'? Christianity is laid 
down on the “ head and front” of our depravity, and not upoA the length , 
and breadth, and into the depth, of our grand yet fallen humanity. 

Clerical, dealings with conscience, even, are grievously imperfect, on 
account of the same separation of Christianity from humanity. From 
the pulpit, impeachments, questionings, appeals, and Avaniings, have a j 
dogmatic, sharp, and artificial character, and do not seem in full land 
wide harmony with the majestic thunder and storms of the sky, and are 
more like deductions from a formal creed, than the living impulses,' 
powers, and means of a grand, universal system suited to man. When 
delivered out of doors, and in the open air, they are singularly 
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most iiiililce to realiin's; and they do not seem to pi'occod from, oi‘ to be 
, in keeping witli, the wide and !)reathing creation all kround and above. 
We have ielt tliis ’W'ith special force wlien liKtoning to some revival ser- 
inons, in which truth was more like something artificial than were tlie 
fnll-toiicd voices of inanimate nature. It is easy for a man to mount 
the pulpit, and tollman assembly tlisit they are all going to hell; and some 
|fcrsons will call him an Elijah or a John the llaplist, and esteem him as 
remarkahly hiithful to his oilice. flut how, by his t»wn bare declaration 
and oath, can lu* imjn-e^ss and convict a sold/ It is mere rude sound, 
which he k('e])s blowing in the faces of bis bearers. 

Now, our liti'rature, which is but the embodiment of human conscious- 
ness, couti‘asts strikingly with this isolation of (Christianity from hu- 
manity. I 

Thus, the two defects in ]>reaching which we have noticed, have given 
to many nnm of noble genius, and to tlieii* thousands of disciples, the idea 
that Christianity ‘itself is a syhtem of dogmas — dying — <lying — dead, 
Without justifying the prea^'Iiers, we must have a [)assing word for the 
sceptics. 

To them tlie juilpit has ceased to ])e an oracle, or e\en a teaclier; and 
WC fear that they alsi) clierisli almost as little revereuee, for the Bible, 
as for its pp'fessional ex]>oundcrs. Xever sliall we admit that those men, 
or the generations in which tla^y live, liave outgrown the jicrfeet wisdom 
of (bid's Book, or the imperfect instruction of (iod's s(Tvants. We ap- 
peal to tbeiii, and we Ind them say. if t!ie (nnjfdira! tuoralifif lie either 
defective or aiitiquatul, or if transcmidenlalisin can add another letter, 
or imjuu’t a tiiu'r s’pii-it and (pncLer instincis to the law; and also if the 
Bvangeik) faith be not tlic excbisivi*, the dinad, and the lining source of 
such ])ure and complete morality 1 We do think that it speaks little for 
the genius of thost^nieu tliat they arc unabh*, from the phiiuost and most 
elementary sermon which is jnvached (Voni the l>il>h‘, to extract auy- 
tlxing but dead forms and woru-oul itieas; am! avc wonder greatly tliat 
the meanest pulpit in tbe land is not., to their suggestive faculty, the 
lowly bush which reveals the Imrning glory of our (hal When we find 
Thomas Carjyle obtaining the most vivitl image of C^romwi 11 from damp 
and dull records, Ictlei.s and s[»cecbes, n o are astiJiiished at his profcHsed 
inability to dr*w — md only fi’om the Bible, but even from tlie poorest 
commentai’y upojj tbe Bildc — tlie vital system of Chi’istianity, When 
vve see Eniersi^i labouring to iT;itoi*c fife in tin* carcass of that dead aSH 
— fSwedenborg — we wonder tiiat heslumlil imagine Christ ami his Ajiostles 
to be liopelessly and deservedly oxunct. Is it not a siiliject for saddest 
amazomon^ tliat intellectual and literary men, who eau turn any mate* 
riak in secular science, profane history, ami evoiyday cxpeihmce, into a 
living structure, should yet declare that after tliey have dune their best 
witli the Bible, and the immense Ihcologiea] library of our country, 
Christianity looks a dead carc<ihS? Wljy, the fulness" of Divinity dwells 
within the v^ery A. />, €• of (JhiT^tianity ! , , 

We rcoimniber that Emerson, in one of his essays, when lamenting thi^t 
spiritual trutli has become lifeless, and is to bo seen witberiiig oh the 
stidk of some old creed, describes the feelings with which he had^ on 
one occasion, list^ed to a discourse in some cJiapel It winter. 
:^ay, and the snow kept falling, whilst the preacher was not speatihg 
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spontaneously from his consciousness blending’ with religious elements, 
but from his memory immersed in heaps of religious })lirases, and div- 
ing down still deO[>cr into phrases more obsolete; ai]^ Emerson was 
struck with the contrast between the life-like snow without and the dead 
truth within. Nature was manifesting itself after its own fashion; but 
the man in the desk was nol^ devdoping any of his fnward assodations 
or exj>ericnces. The snow was far more suggestive than the sermoh. 
It were easy to show that Emersod might as properly, and quite as pro- 
fitably, have exorcised l;is transcendentaiism u[>oh the v^ry dull religious 
phrases as upon th(‘ Hakes of snow. Formulas of religious thought, how- 
ever cold, eo\ild surely bo move easily (uierglscMl with noble meaning 
than could snow-Hak(iS. The l)are and gaunt anatomy of Oalvinism is 
far more suggestive to genius than is the whole •animated framework 
of the material universe, and looks more worthy of the iiiearnation and 
the glories of the tiinst trauseeiideutalism. liesides, hud the dull' orator 
tried his skill upon the snow, it is highly probable that the essayist 
W.oidd have been still moi-t' eouvineeil of ib<i inanity of the pulpit j yet, 
surely Eimn’sim wouhl not have begun fovtbwitli bimself to rail at the 
snow I ^^^)uld he afterwards and (‘ver hav(‘ been proof against the sublime 
sense of the preseuee of nature, which a lu‘av) and eontiinied snowstorm 
imparts — when tlu' mightiest and llie nu^anest works of man are covered 
over, as if a (juiet and unseen dehig(‘ had swe])t them all away,. and when 
Rtanding iqi in the midst of a city, wo are yvt in j>erfect solitude-^Ieiise 
sqinu'os and long sli'cels, with flic loftiest, aiid largest buildings, being 
entirely oblit('rated by tlie simple Hakes deseendijig around us? No ; 
Emerson would still have admired ihe snow, lliough the jireacher had 
descrihed it as h(‘ would have done gecse-featlaus; and so evangelical 
truth should not lane been less glorious to him, from ])eing inanely 
preaelu'd by an uniiit('lleetual man. AVicked, vaiiij-^md aliogcther lui- 
justitied by the poorest style of ]>reacluijg that could prevail, are the in- 
cessant eliarges of inr/i/zc^s und lijelcssucss which (Au’l^le and Emerson 
make against the (liristian faith. They themselves are a]K‘)St]es of 
earnestness. Now, we do not mean to impiire if, apart from their writ- 
ings and their convej’satious, they are diHcreut from otlu>i* men. We 
do not ask if they are practical disei})lcs of tlieir own flaming creeds; 
if they, personally and ]>rivately, are lieroes fighting wilh the weapons 
which they maiiufaeiurc and s(‘il jto the public. We shall not challenge 
their admirers to ])oint out the Acts of these Apostles., Let us admit 
that Christianity is a dead letter. They' also must admit (indeed, they 
do admit in the largest sense) that it was once marvellous life and 
power, nay, more, that it has had, in the course of ceuturiejs, some re- 
vivals and reinforcements. Then it possessed an earnestness which 
turned the world iq)side down, iliough the lever u as nt>thing but the 
slender and unassisted arm of the poor and des})iscd son* of Mary ! 
Well; let the vague system of ju’ineiples ]>ropouuded by Carlyle and 
Emerson be tested a few }ears hence. Let it find miscellaneous ex- 
pounders and preachers, ami what a lifeless and stupid thing it will 
have become. The doctrine of heroism, after eighteen years, will be 
far more stale and insipid than that of justification by faith, ^nufter 
eighteen centuries. The cry “Be earnest — don’t b(%a sham, nor yet a 
flunkey,” will be far more silly than the message, “Repent:** it will 
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sound like one ^‘whistling for want of thought.” Th^re will tiot be 
skeleton of the system remaining, not even a heap of ashes; it will be 
absolute nothitSigneBs. Even now the disciples are not to be tolerated 
as advocates; and none but the founders, Carlyle and Emerson them- 
selves, can iiitereslj us. Their thousand converts might as well be silent, 
fi)r any imj)ressioiis which they can pfodiwe. Nineteen centuries from 
tills date, what will have become of the vaunted system of earnestness 1 
It will be defunct, witl^out memoriaf or tradition. Little does Carlyle 
appear to think* that his own fresh words are far less efficacious, even 
upon the present generation, than the ancient words of the poor fisher- 
men of Galilee, otherwise he would not rail with such bitterness at the 
neglected oracles of Christianity. His views have the flush ^f earne.stness 
over them ; but that' flush is not native to the views as principles, but 
proceeds from the fire of his genius. 

It will not be aHeged that Scottish preaching is without the two grand 
defects which Ave have charged upon all preaching. Nature and huma- 
nity are also ignored by thc«clergymon of the north. It might have been 
thought that tlie old times of the (Covenant, when sermons were com- 
posed in dens and caves, and delivered in bleak moors, or rugged ravines, 
would have given modern Scottish preaching a tinge of the wild heather. 
Might not the many sacramental occasions, when all the serAUces were 
conducted out of doors, luxA^'e given sunbunit hues and a natural cha- 
racter to {Scottish preacliing? We should have expected that, when 
thus in our land of sublime st^enery, Christianity Avas lifted from the 
pulpit and taken out of churelms to be placed alongside of nature, that 
nature would liaA^e gone back Avith Christianity into our churches and 
pulpits. But no; the defect is as strongly marked in Scotland as in the 
sister country. Even Chalmers’s preaching had the SAveat-drops of hard 
intellectual labom^ upon it, but not the d(‘Av of j)oetry. All his redun- 
dant illustrations Avere dry as Gideon’s fleece on the second night. Nor 
do onr most famous living preachers differ in this respect. They do not 
lead their peo})le througli green pastures and beside still Avaters. Dr 
Candlish has a feverish intensity Avhich Avitliors, and a spasmodic energy 
which cniskes, all the floAvers of his fancy; and, besides, though fancy 
may dress, it is imagination alone that can incorporate, religion with 
nature. Dr (jriithrie indulges much in sea-imagery; but, in spite of his 
talents and genial character, his sernums always remind us of salt her- 
rings. Dr W#rdlaAv, an almost perfect model of the expositor and the 
polemic, is destitute of idealism. Drs Alexander, Anderson, and Eadie, 
are preachers who might have escaped the grand defect, had they been 
settled in j'ural districts, with leisure and circumstances for the cultm- 
tion of their poetic tendencies; but the pastoral duties of a toAvn-chafge, 
requiring so many hours each day to be devoted to such simple methods 
of communicating religious knoAvledgc, as alone are suitable in the abodes 
of the vicious, and the ignorant, and at the deathbed of the poor, and 
interrupting and marring that unbroken calm in Avhich a receptive and 
responsive communion with nature’ must be maintained, cannot be other- 
Avise than destructive of that ideal of preaching which those able men 
may once have cherished. Of course, in Scotland, there are some hunr 
dreds of young clergymen (of whom the much-spoken-of Mr Ckird^ late 
of Lady Yester’s, Edinburgh, is at the head) who, mistaking fustian and 
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bombast for eloquence and poetry, trick out the merest framework of 
Christianity with the most profuse and gaudy verbiage. Their talents 
and taste qualify them for writing paragi*aphs on Rowland ^nd Macassar, 
Sometime ago, we heard one of the tribe descanting on the rich and 
varie(f knowledge communicated to the saints by the Spirit of God, and 
the following was his grand (dimax: — ^^You will ask, ^ my brethren, if 
he teaches them arithmetic K Yes; lie shows them how to number their 
days, so as to ai)ply their hearts unt6 wisdom; and 1 maintain that this 
must include vulgar fractions, if not interminable deciiifals, as well as 
the rule of three. You will ask, my ])rcthrcn, if lie teaches them botany? 
Yes; he shows them the Hose of 8haron, and tlio Lily of the V^illey. 
You will ask, my brethren, docs he teach them asti’onomy ? Yes; all 
about the bright and Morning Star, and the Sun of Higliteousness. You 
will ask, my brethren, docs he teach them natural history ? Yes he tells 
them of the Lion of the tribe of Jinlah, the old and crooked serpent, and 
the BttAZEN 8EHVENT of tlic wildcmcss !” 

The second defect which we alleged againj^t preaching in general, is 
as fully characteristic of Beottish ])rcaehing. 

' Still, on the whole, we believe that the ])rcachors of this <;ountry 
excel their brethren of the south. We arc not speaking of pulpit elo- 
quence two centuries ago, otherwise we should have given the immense 
superiority to England. We are now noticing modem jireachingj^^and we 
think that its standard is higher here than it is th(u*e. There is the 
same want of genius iii tlie pulpits of both countries; hut we have more 
of logical and ex])()sitory talent, more of sober, compact, and illustra- 
tive power, more of general learning, and of Biblical research, and more 
of prominent and special attention — among the various duties of the 
pastoral office — to the projiaration of sermons. 

Perhaps the following is the leading eharaeteristic of the manner of a 
Scotch and English preaehei* respectively. The latter lias a business- 
like style of speaking, lie might be beliind a eonuter selling wares, 
and not in a pulpit. lie pleasantly measures off salvation, and divides 
the Gosjiel, as if at so mneh per yard or ]H>inul. The Scotchman deals 
out truth, as if reading from a (U'ced, or reciting his lessoi^ at school. 
Of course, where thei*e is g<?nuine elocpienee, the Englishman’s shop 
and the Scotchman’s seliool^ alike vanish, and you behold two orators 
differing from each other in nothing but accent. 

Scottish preaching may In* divided into two kimls — tln^ topical and 
the expository. Of the ilrst, Dr Chalmers is the facile princeps; of the 
second, Dr John 3k*owii. 

We have now before us Chalmers’s “ Posthumous Works and Life,” 
and Dr Brown’s splendid coutrilmtions to Biblical exegesis, *}iis “ Lec- 
tures on Peter,” “Our Lord’s Discourses, and Intercessory Prayer;” 
and though it was our original intention to make this paper a critique 
on the two kinds of preaching characteristic of those great men, we 
find that we have reached our limits, and must be brief in our remarks. 

We need not speak of Dr Chalmers’s clear pre-eminence as a pulpit ora^^ 
tor, though he was without the usual external helj)s and ornaments of 
eloqu^ce. Scotland has never produced an equal, if wc except Ed\p.r4 
Irving, who, apart from his majestic person and voic^ had a boW; 
delicate poetic imagination, which often raised him far abovo-the utmost 
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fligllt of (litiluioj?!; }'('t ]i(‘ could not animate a whole seriiiott with the 
full breath and life which gave unceasing power of impulse and agita- 
tion to cvor}j^ sermon of Clialmcrs, 'wlnewas absolutely unsurpassed for 
the whirl (d tliought, w^)icli sucked in the universal attention, and car- 
ried it round and round Ids anhjeet, until lie ceased to speak. lief might 
keep reitcT'ating^ un<‘ or two ideas, hut tjiou these were nut only grand 
' and inj})ortant, but how closely <lid lie bring tlioin to bis audience, every 
rej)etition beiiig a miri(^w<‘r, and \K*t a more jxnverfnl, circle ofiufluence 
aroutid mind Uiid lioart ! Tlie topic which lie w\as to dis[>]ay w^as entered 
upon from every j)ossib]e ijuarfev and iqierture. He took you into the 
house by the and then by the back door; next at tlic different 

windows, then had you dj’awm up fr<nn the cellar, and finally, dropped 
d(ovn through thenhiniinw. so lliat tlici-e was no possibility afterwwds 
of mistaking wliere yon had been. 

Though Chalmers was unrivalled in unfolding a truth, yet, through a 
deticieney of dfseriminatiou and ]K)iiite<ln(‘f lie failed to search the 
human hearts to which h^; ilireef.cd that truth. After reaching the uu- 
der.staiiding and the feelings, he hail no ]>owev o\(t the wide peeuliari- 
ties of cHmscieiiee, in a large and promiseiions assianlhy. lie agitated 
the soul, hut he luwer mailetlu' soii1 agitate itsc'lf: at Ids discourses 
were not at all adajited to tliat end. do not kjiow of any divine — 
investt'd with such a rejintation — whose dealings with conseieiice were 
so vague and slight, and it is strangi' that liewlio could, and always did, 
produce the strongest inipi e'-^ion iijai^u the idtcllcot and (he emotions, 
should jiever ivach the moral, sc'iise. 

Turbulent force and feverish energy wit*' the (hfects of Chalmers’s 
oratory. Now', mdile.^l, genius, with its full im[m]ses, and prosecuting 
its grandest race, is s(‘lf-poNS(‘s,>ejl. its slrengili is smooth and secret, 
being that of a uatnral'hnv; its voice is not dango'ous, hut (piletly deep, 
as the thunder of (he sk}’, or the h(*oni of the oeean. The liighest ora- 
tory is best out of (hxfis, and under lh(^ o]»en heavens; then it blends with 
the mighty, yet ti'anijuil harnnuiies of nature, and frenzied ntterauces arc 
felt to he out <d‘ tune, mean, and grating. (.hahiie)\s\s genius Avas not of 
the higliof^,, order; lu‘ had the ])oet’s fuiy, Imt not, the poet’s eye. 

What J)r Chalmers did for topics, Dr Jlrinvii does to texts and hoofee, 
and is iucom^)aral)ly llie Inost iK'ein-.jte, eo]n])i-e]iensive, ami fj'esh Bibli- 
cal exjiositor in Britain. Witliin tjic lot two ycai's, he has published 
seven large ’ydumes, of unrivalled exegesis, mixed up wdtli the strongest 
doctrinal, the closest jiraclical, and the timderest** sentimental matter — 
volumes, the good td' which will be iiicalculaldc, for improving the style 
of Scottisli preaching. If such a man as Edward Irving were to com- 
bine, with his ow n j)oetic faculties. Dr Brow n’s ])(wers of exegetical, and 
doctrinal, and jnucticai discussion, he W'ould be the greatest pulpit ora- 
tor of any age or couutiy. 

We cannot conclude this paper withfuit expressing our firm belief 
that Mr Gil fill an ’s new work — ^“Tbe Bards <u the Bible” — will do much 
to remove the two great defects 'which characterise all preaching. Wc / 
have j^frfect confidence that the book itself will not be marked ]>y these 
and it should stimulate preachers to strive that Christhti^Jty 
longer te dissociated from nature and humanity, but . become, r 
J5e familiar spirit of bot^^ 
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We do not belong to that class who are inclined to look back; whafind 
that a former age lias enjoyed greater privil<*g<\s, or been enriched in ii ’ 
gr<iater degree, either with spiritual ’or inlellectufil gifts, tlian the pre- 
sent, We think that the world must advance, thlxt piTigression is the 
law of being, as it is the law of nature, and that apparently retrograde 
movements, like the retrograde movements of the plapets, are not in 
ideality such, but due to the position of the beliolder. We think, and 
we t’tyoice in saying so, that the age in vvhicli we Uac has produced a 
class of female writers, such as no other age ever lias jirodneed; and we 
almost dare to propJiesy, that this epoch is but tlai iieraid to another 
and better — an epoch when the rceepiivity of tlic general mind for 
works that are eomprohen^ive and ennobling, shall have been greatly 
aided by efficient systems of edneation, that shall reach down into the 
fountains of being, and give to lil‘e greater dignity and meaning. 

But while we as.sert that tlie female writers of the present day stand 
pre-eminent over those of other periods, >ve are very willing to acknow"- 
ledge how much these are nidehlial to the women ol' the age preceding 
this. Madame iloland, with her clear, calm, jicnetrativc intellect, her 
eager and acut(i perceptions, her deep insighl into character and moiivcs, 
and her high and unwavering priiieijile, that enabled her to die so 
bravely, has left, in her eeiehralcd “ A ppeal/’ nmeli that must have been 
largely intiuential in the Ibrmatiou of eharaetcr. I^Iadauie de Stael, 
too, with her masculine understanding, alert talent, and diaU'ctic skill, 
paved the way for a higlun- phase of ientalc development. The failure 
of her life even taught a deepen* lesson than all lun* works; for it clearly 
proved that there is .somewhat more i*(M[uir(al than e\en tlu) most richly- 
endowed intelhn.t, and that tli(‘ moral imture is eold and nnproditeti vc 
without the old Hebrew* spirituality. JMaria ICdgeworth also liad some 
intlucncc — as large an infiueiiec as .sound eoimuoii sense ayd worldly 
prudence can have, when there is no de(*per, diviner ]>rineiple recog- 
nised. Miss Martineau, alivi', and writing stHl at iiilein ai?, eVeii amid 
sutfering, may scarcAdy be said to belong to a former ag<‘. She ratlier 
stands betw’een two widely <li.slinct ei>oeh.s and is the iir.st female writer 
in vvliich these tendencies appear that ehai*actcrise the writings of those 
authors who.se names we have selec-ted lor our title. No tAvo books, we 
allege, could bo more diHertnil than the Oorrinne” of i\ladame de 
Stael, "and the <‘Deerbrook” of Harriet Martineau. The ^ story of 
‘VCorrinne” is simply a vehicle by which the writer conveys to us her 
itbpressions of Italy, and of Italian society. It is slight, though some- 
times very painful; but eveiy page is crowned with sentiment, every 
cliaptcr teeming with gorgeous description. Like Sir James Macintosh, ■ 
1^0 went over it slowly, enjoying it drop by drop, yet its teachings were 
of no avail in the real business of life. Fa.sciuating and instructing ive 
acknovyledged it to be, but there was no strength to be got from it. How; 
different was it with the story of “ Deerbrook!” Axsimple domestic 
tale^ Sb^h as might happen with any party, or in any village, conveyed 
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80 mucli that was calculated to instruct, to watJn, to strengthen, aftd 
ennoble, that we got to consult it as we would an oracle, so many holy 
lessons docs^jt contain of self-sacrifice and self-renunciation. Ever and 
anon we come upon some beautiful thouglit, some deep experiencet 
Reflections alternate with suggestions, and life is felt to be a reality, 
godly or otherwise, as we make it so. close the book, satisfied that 
^ we have attained to a larger range of being — have been dealing with 

Tlioug'hts whoso wry sweetness }’ieldeth proof 
That they wore horn for'iminovtality.” 

We think, then, that the writers of a former epoch wei*e wanting in 
those lofty spiritual tendencies that shine through the pages of Elizabeth 
Barrett and Margaret Fuller — nay, which are to be found even in the 
writings of George Sand. Tliey hovered on the outskirts of being — saw 
human beings in their relation to society, not as individual natures, en- 
dowed wiUi powers of self-development. The reason of conventionalism 
(rules of society) is fast passing away: the living deed, the heroic action, 
must supersede the dogida; and no teaching but that which is vital, and 
fioul-stirring will gain acceptance. Having thus premised, we proceed 
to show, by an examination of the writings of the above-mentioned 
anthorcs&es, what grounds there are for the belief here entertained, that 
in spiriiuui temlencies they surpass those of any other period. 

Miss Barrett is well known as a writer of poetry, and a writer of no 
moan order. Of her longer pieces, we will not here speak, although 
they abound in fine pas.^ages. We think, with Archdeacon Ilare, that 
women should coniine tlicmselyes to lyrics. 'J'hen Miss Barrettes lyrics 
are so exquisite, so full oi' fine thought and pure emotion. Some par- 
ties complain that they are without music; this, will not allow. The 
music is not grand and stately harmony, nor is it linked vocalness 
long drawn out: but it is the rich irregular music of nature, abrupt, 
impetuous, pow^erful — tones that have a meaning, and take hold of the 
heart, lieethoven gives us the songs of angels; Miss Barrett, the cry 
of the human — that cry that all may understand. In lier Runaway 
Slave at Pilgrim’s Point,” we have, indicated )>y broken sobs and bursts 
of madness, one of tlie darkest talcs that could disgrace the annals of 
existence; are there sunny beams of beauty — intuitions deep and con- 
solatory — granted to the slave. 

Again, w'hcn her soul is lighted ifp by its first and only love, when her 
spirit grew •* as free as if unsold, unbought,” the simple manner in which 
she finds utterance for the new joy that filled her being, is as beautiful 
and touching as Desdeinoiia’s mode of expressing her grief and dark 
presentiment of evil: — 

I sang his name instead of a song; 

Over and over 1 sang his name— 

Backward and %rward, I sang it along: 

With my sweetest notes, it was still tlie same ! 

But I sang it low, that the slave-girls near 
Might never guess, from what they could hear, 

That ail the song was a name,” 

The stately stoiipism of the following is in fine contrast with the simpli- 
city of the above. She is condemned to the lash; — 
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You think I shriekM there?— *-not a sound I 
I hung as a gourd hangs in the sun; 

I only cursed them all around 
As softly as I might have done 
My own child after. From these sands, 

Up to the mountains, lift your hands, 

O slaves, and ^nd what 1 begun ! ” 

Her Song of the Factory CliiWrep” is another example of the strong 
sympathy of Miss Barrett’s large heart, and the power sl^e has to utter 
it, She does not, like Madame de Staiil, give us the stilted woes of the 
rich and voluptuous, but the bitter plaint of flie oppressed and broken. 
Her going down into these depths is not the charitable act of a fine lady: 
it is the yearning of a highly-scnsitive nature — a nature rich in gene- 
rous love, and united to every grade of society by strong soul-tics — the 
holy bond of sisterhood. Yet this is only one phase of her opulent 
genius. Sorrows of another sort she can depict well. Her ballads are 
full of touching pathos. Life weariness she has felt, and can convey as 
one who has probed its deep meaning. “ The discrepancy,” says Jean 
Paul, “ between our wishes and oiir relations, between the soul and the 
eartif remains a riddle^ if we continue, and, if we cease to live, a blas- 
phemy. Strangers, born upon mountains, we consume in lowly places 
with an unhealthy heimweJu We belong to higlier regions, and an eternal 
longing grows in our hearts at music, which is tlie Kuhreij/eu of oui' native 
Alps.” Her bursts of enthusiasm likewise are genuine and elective, 
pregnant with a childlike delight and abandonment.^ Her poem on the 
gorse is an example : — 

** Mountain gorscs ever golden, 

When Liniucns on the sod 

Knelt ht'side you, praising God,'* &c. ^ 

But we must not indulge in further quotation : wc only add a remark 
or two. Beneath all this objective teaching, it will be clearly seen that 
there is a subjective basis — psychological experiences that give depth 
and reality to every emanation of her genius. We gather strength and 
encouragement as wc read, and become self-reliant and brawe. Such 
iHiflults are the true criteria. To be amused, fascinated, are small mat- 
ters; but to be made stronger, wiser by it, is a sure proof oi*the value of 
an influence, in whatever shape it c^nne to us. 

Miss Fuller is not a poetess: her efforts are all in the fovm of prose, 
and consist of “ Miscellaneous Essays,” a work entitled ‘‘ Women of the 
Nineteenth Century,” and some papers in })eriodicals. Possessing more 
of genius than talent, her writings are unequal, some portiqps being 
highly suggestive, wliile others are flat and hard. Those finer portions 
are her intuitions, which are always deep and pure. Tliey come upon 
us like sunbursts, but they depart not as such. They remain with us, 
to correct and aid us, and to cause the hidden seeds of virtue that lie 
de^p in the soul to expand and germinate. Her sympathies are neither 
SO fresh nor so exuberant as Miss Barrett’s, nor does her being flow 
^i^prth in the same gushing tide of emotions. She is calm and collected, 
surrounded by the sunshine of the old Greek serenity, which so many 
mistake for coldness. She possesses, in a high degroe, the repose Of 
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Strength. The emotion, th<? passion, ever is there, but it is Subordinate 
to the willj hence the in)i)assioned seriousness, the earnest tone of her 
writings, without any degree of temper or vituperation. AU her teach- 
ings are spii^tual. Her code of laws is the “ voice of , the soul.^^ She 
questions every dictate that comes not from this source, and will not 
hear either of cqrnpi'omise or expediency. Sp(iaking of freedom of will, 
Kahel von Ensc remarks : — “ Tw'o such contradictory tilings, as exter- 
nal and internal happiness, arc not easily brought into harmony. We 
must choose between the two. Will we throw ourselves on the world, 
or will we maintain our own character? We have this choice; thi$ is 
our frecnlom of the will ; beyond this, belongs to God. Clearness of in- 
tellectual perception, purity, aiul, if ])ossiblc, stnmgth of will, is our pro- 
blem, and our oiilj’ ha])])iuess.” ]\rargaret Fuller, though not so highly 
gifted, is endowed n-ith a far larger sliare of decision of character than 
the (‘clebvatcd German, and clears that course through strength of mind 
and discoriunent, which the other attained by progressive experience. 
Yet the German mitnre was the iiner of tlie two, b(‘ing, if we may so 
use the phrase, made ])evf(*et through suilering. Yet is there a higb 
tone, a serene grandeur in llie writings of tli(‘, former, that atone for 
sweeter, gentler (pialilies. Ibair her in her pa])('r on Goethe. Speak- 
ing of tlie choice ho nuuU' at “ ilio jiarting of the Avays’’ — the choice that 
led Faust, the seeker, from the. lieights of his own mind, to the trodden 
ways of the Avorhl'' — she says: — ' . 

After tlii.s ]»erio(K ue fiu.l in liiiii rntljer a Avide .uni deej) wistloui, than the inspi- 
rations of geiiiiis. ills faiili, ilint all ■un'^t i'^^ue wants the sweetness of piety; 
and the p;od lie inaiiilest.s to us, is one of law or iieees'-it\, rather than of intolligeut 
loAO. As tliis god nuiKes, beeiui!<e he nnii'j, so (Joetln*, his ir.} trument, ohservas and 
recToates, liecause he must; oliMiwiiig, wiili luimUest lideUly, the outw’ard exposition 
of nature, neve r Ipoidt'd by a sliain, or di tained )»} a f(*ur, h(* yet inakos us feel that 
he wants insight to her sacred s< cT*et. The euiiiRst of writers does not give us repose, 
beeanse it is too dillieiilt .o fmd Ids c('n(re. Those ilanie-liivt' natures which he under- 
valnes, ghe us move peaee and hojte through their resth'ss a.'jdi'alions, than iu* with 
Ins liearth-enelosed lives oi steady fullilmeut; for, Iriu' as it i.s tliat God is every* 
Avliere, we must not only see him, lait see liim arkuow K dged. 'i hrougli the conttciouB- 
liess of man, ‘ shall not nalure intcu’juH t God P wander in diversity, and, Aviti) 
each iicAA' tui'iiing of the ])ath, long anew t(» lu- riTerred to the One.” 

There is, wc thiiik, more of cnliii judgment niid unbiassed estimation 
in the abov^^ passag(‘, than we l»a\e met with elscAA liere, Ihe mind of 
th(‘ man Goethe has lieen, and, avc believe, ever will remain, very much 
of an enigma; luit tiiis coiues near<'r to a solution oi' the problem than 
anything aa^c have seen. Then she, admits his eminence in the region 
of which he made choice— sees that in art, if not in life, he was victo- 
rious. After a summary of the merits of tluit work of Goethe's, called 
the ** Elective Affinities,^' she proceeds to say : — 

“ Hero IB the glotiou.s privilege of a form known only in the world of genius; there 
is on it no stain of usage or calculation to chill our scmsc of it« immeasurable life, 
What in our daily walk, amid common faces aud c:immon jjlaccs, fleets across us aj 
tnoments from glniiecs of the eye, or tones of the voice, is felt from the Avhol^ 

one of these eliildron of gonuiB. Otlmrs, it would .seem, on closing the book, i'x- 
claim— ‘ What an ftnmoral hi)ok ! ’ I avoU romtinber my oAvn tlumght-^* It is a ii^ork 
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of art 1’ At last I undorstood that world within a world, that ripest fruit of hiunair 
nature, which is called art. With each perusal of tlie J)ook, my wonder and dcli^dit 
at this wn^ndorful fulfihiieut of design grew, I understood wh}^ lh>ethc was well con- 
-tout to be called artist, and his works, works of art, rather than revelations.’* 

There is something noble and profound in the judgments she pro- 
nounces on those who stop short of the goal; — ^ 

** Not willing to grow into God by tTii* steady worship of a life, man would enforce * 
hiw presence by a spell j not willing to K'anwhis existenee hy th(‘ slow' processes of 
thoir own, they strive to hind it in a w'ord, that they may weiti* it alxint the m^ck as a 
talisman. He whose prayer is only work, w-ill not leave his treasure in the secrot 
shrine. There is a higher s[)iritiial law always ready to sujiersede the temporal laws, 
at the call of the human soul. The soul that is too content with usual limitations, 
Will never call forth this unusual inanibsstation.” 

* 

It is witli lieartftilt gratitude iliat Ave chiini two Avomcn who, being 
able to utter siicli sentiments, utter them in “ Saxon speech.” The true 
teacher has not only to encounter the antagonism of the senses, at all 
iijnes powerful opimiienta'; hut even the inteljc'ct hath built its high 
towers of opposition, and the soul shut np in tlu'se strut igliolds us well 
nigh powerless ; hut htid avc manifold utterances sueh as those we liave 
quoted — deej) calling unto dt^ep — the harriers avou Id he shaken, and the 
light of heaven penetrate to the soul’s inmost recesses.’’^ 

But tlu^re is yet anotlu'r name in oiir title — the name of one cpiite 
equal to any of the other Uvo in genius and literary attainment; Jiaj', 
])erhaps, surpassing them in celeht;i(3^ but a name liKwe frequently to 
be found in the mouth ol‘ the detractor, the tradueer, and seorner, than 
upon the lips of love. Immoral is the cant phras(‘ employ ed by the 
ignorant; questionable, tlic term applied to her writings by the better 
educated. We would accuse both parties of haste, and eousequently of 
inisjudgment, and, in that spirit of charity that hojieth things, would 
plead for this isolated one, this sister of many coiillicts, in whom there 
is much to love. One of tlie Ti-iails of tlie ancient Druids says — Three 
things, rightly understood, Avill give peace; the tendencies of nature, 
the claims of justice, and the voice of truth.” Let us listen to the claims 
of justice here! A life, Avhich is progressive, must not ho meassured by 
any one of its pliases, nor must it he measured by the transition periods 
which united any two of its cjioelis to each other : either '^oiild give 


* Alasl Margaret Fuller is now <lca(l. Her latlu v was a Boston l.bvyt'r, and a 
nle’'iber of Congress from IfllT to ltlw5. ^oon after his retirement from the scuate, 
bo bought a farm, and ahainloiu'd law' for agriculture and the education of his ehil- 
di*eu. Ho used to exact a complement of Latin verses daily from poor Margaret, 
when she was only eight years of age. lie died while she was yet a young woman,’ 
although the oldest of seve»‘al motherless girls. She taught, she h'elured, slie w'rotej. 
Some seven years ago, she published A Summer on the Lakes.” She edited the 
literary department of tlie “ New York Tribune.” SIk' was for some time co-editor 
of the *^I)ial” with Emerson. She visited this country in LMG; w'as lost a whole 
night on Ben Lomond ; wont to Paris ; jjrocceded to Genoa ; made a considerable 
Stay in Italy, having been mamed to C’ount d’Ossoli. Her husband and slie, accom- 
panied by their child, embarked last June for her native country, but" they never 
reachjacl iL They were all droAvned in a storm. > 
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. topressions decidedly erroneous. He who, like Pli?ible, conies out from 
, Slough of Despond , on the side next his own house, may thereby 
aVpid conflicts witli Apollyon, Doubting Castles, and Valleys of the 
Shadow of Death, but he will never find the Celestial City. Christian, 
"judged by any detached portion of his way, were sure to be misjudged : 
the scope and purpose of these, in connection with the whole journey, 
^ inu«»t bo considered. Now George Sand*s errors arc the slips of Chris- 
tian as he journeyed through the unknown territory ; and posterity, 
seeing them in due perspective, v/ill acknowledge them to be such, and 
revere the heroic woman who heralded the w^ay to a^ iena incognita, 
guided by a high impulse, and noble instincts. Justice was the first cry 
of that men tak convulsion, the throes of which have not yet died down 
into the holy calm of those who have been tried, but have overcome. 
For justice, she pleads in the most touching accents, were they but 
understood. No tale of hers, however simple, but, in some guise or 
Other, contains a reflex of her heart’s sorrows. Her own nature being 
genuine, and above imitation, may not be ruled by form or custom, how- 
ever venerable, through^lie world’s sufferance ; an<l she would, taught, 
like Milton, by her own grievances, plead for wiser, more enlightened 
legislation. Yet is tlicrc nothing violent, nothing overcharged in any 
of her productions : she is mistress of her emotions, and knows where to 
stop, and her delineations of character are, generally speaking, truthful 
and natural. Wo cannot, as some parties do, tear a work to pieces, and 
dissect it in portions. We like to judge of a work as a whole, and to 
find what are itsr’nfluences ; for we^think, that as the true colour of an 
object is to be found in th^ spectrum, so is the true character of a book 
to be found in the impression left on the mind. As wholes, then, all the 
works of George Sand that we have seen are pure and liigh in their 
tendencies, and an undercurrent of deep and ])aPsionate feeling ever 
runs through diem, that gives to tlicm reality and life. Her insight 
comes by suffering, not intuition. She does not listen, and listen, till 
she has caught the voice of the inspircr ; but she works and struggles, 
and becomes wiser through endurance and labour. Wc find this flue 
resolution in “ Spiridion : ” — 

“We go towards the future; wc are going full of the past, and fifling up our 
present daj^with stud^, uiedikition, and a eoiithiual clFort after perfection. With 
couwge and Jininility, drawing pleasure and strength from the contemplation of the 
ideal, and scediing entlmsiasTii and coulid-jnec in prayer, we shall obtain cnlightoiiment 
from God,aiiQ his aid in tlic instruction of mcn,cach one of us according to his strength.” 

She paints well : her descriptions of natural scenery are vivid and 
strikinff, The duty of a devout and learned admiration,” she would 
have ail to understand; and in the introductory chapter to her little 
tale, called “ The Haunted Marsh,” she bemoans the partial develop- 
ment with which we at present rest contented, and predicts that a better 
system of things is at hand. For deliberate meditation, and calm wis- 
dom, we know nothing to surpass the following : — 

“ Nature is ever young, beautiful, and generous. She sheds poetry and beauty 
^ ^»ver ail beings, and upon every plant that man permits her to develop ,at her will. 

S^, possesses the true secret of happiness — ^that treasure which no one has been able 
.flfeiravish from Iter. Thte happiest of beings would be that man who, ^ possessing ^ 
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ficieiitific awd cultiv^tc*d mind, working with liis own hands, and securing happiness 
and liberty from tlie exercise of his own intelligence and strength, would yet have 
leisure to dovote to the iniprovemcnt of his own moral and intellectual qualities, to 
comprehend his own handiw'ork, and to adore that of his Maker. The artist possesses 
enjoyments of this kind in the contcni])Iation and reproduction on his canvass of the 
beauties of nature but, on beholding the misery of the beings w|j^o people tliis terres- 
trial pai*adise, the humane and righi-mindod artist feels" an (-motion of sadness mingldj^ 
witli his pleasure. Happiness would exist there, where the mind, the heart, and the 
arms, working in conec-rt under the eye of the Almiglity, sjiould ]>rodu(*e a holy har- 
mony betw'cen the niiiniliccnce of God, and the enjoyment of the human soul.** 

ll(jr works abound in passages such as these, and, di^ our space per- 
mit, we could quote more largely. It is in “ Lelia,” we tliink, that her 
gifted nature most shows itself: in it, are her tinnst descriptive pas- 
sages ; in it, does her soul seem most largely imbued with a deep and 
C‘lo(|ueiit wisdom. In her other works, she -depicts society, its virtues 
and its vices — rural lile in France, witli its simplicity anil its prejudices.; 
hut, ill this, we Imve her own being, with its woes and its shortcom- 
ings, laid open be lure ns. In the character of the doubter, the com- 
jdainer, wc liftvc George Sand, hallled, disconsolate, depressed; in 
Lcdia, the enthusiast, witli her sweet and high utterances, her clear in- 
si glit, and holy faith, we hear the voice of Grcorge Sand’s soul. She 
has looked into these mysterious antagonisms, that we name good and 
evil, and penetrated their meaning. These esoteric teachings' she has 
sti’iveiJ to remhir into exoteric language ; hence is sh^o much misunder- 
stood. There is a very able defence of her by Mazzini, prefixed to the 
little story of “ Fadette,” which we would advise all jiartics to peruse. 
To those who have hitherto misunderstood ht?,r efforts, it will be profit- 
able ; and to those who have, by su])erior insight, done justice to her 
character and motives, it will he pleasant and refreshing to find their 
own views confirnied by the tcsiimoiiy of one so deservedly celebrated 
as Joseph Mazzini. 


POPULAR ERROR RESPECTING INSTINCT 
IN THE. BRUTE. 

SECTION FIRST. 

** We should hold it the most uTiphiloso])hic(il temerity to affirm so much as thft 
slightest atom of evidence for the immortality of beasts or of plants, and that, not- 
withstanding tlm kindred phenomena which they exhibit to those of the human frame- 
work. Yet we deem it neither temerity nor extravagance-, but in the spirit of the 
true philosophic modesty, to affirm, on the strengtli of the-se jdienomena, that for aught 
we know they may be immortal : the affirmation, this, not of a positive knowledge, 
but of a conscious ignorance,”— 

From the earliest ages, we find man, amongst his fellow wanderers oi 
the earth, monopolising both the faculty of reason and^llie gift of ita- 
mortality ; allotting to the brute, in lieu of the one, annihilation, and m 

^ 2 P 
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a substitute for tlie other, some unknown, mysterious influence. Poets 
and orators, divines and laymen — all, in short, who have exercised some 
influence in forming the ojnnions of the world — ^liave, with rare excep- 
tions, lent their aid to establish this exclusive arrangement; and so far, 
iiideed, as the sanction of the mass of mankind can avail, their efforts 
liavCftbeen fully <?uccessfuL Hut nattire holds her way, nevertheless, 
Hmrnindful of the narrow and arbitrary r'ules laid down by one portion 
of creation for the other. 

By this dis^nositiox, the possession of reason is regarded as in- 
volving a life beyond the grave. Is lliis in trulb so? As far as the 
human race has been informed, it cerlainly is not.* Bcason enables 
man to comprehend some, and to assent to otluu-s, of the doctrines of 
immortality ; but, qjonc, and unassisted by revelation, it loaves him, as 
all history tells us, the “poor child of <loubt and deatli, whose hope is 
built on reeds/' The strict and true definition of reason — and it is in 
this sense, stripped of associations which obscure its meaning and ob- 
struct its legitimate application, that the term is ust^d in this essay — is, 
the faculty l)y which a jiuhgment or d(‘cision is fnaned from some compa- 
rison of ideas in the mind. Instinct, on the contrary, is understood to 
be a property or dtiterinination given by Ahiiiglity wisdom to animal 
organisations, to act in such or such a way, iij^on such or such an occa- 
sion, witiiout intelligence, witliotit knovvledgc* of good or ill, and without 
knowing for what end they act. In other words, a power operating 
above the coiiseious iiitellig<mce of the creature. 

I'hc investigatioV^f a subject eonn( oted in any d(‘gree with our status 
in the universe, is too frc<iuently embarrassed by what is suj)poRed may 
b(‘ tlie results flowing fron) the establishment of some ]>ariicular view ; 
in such a case, the mind is seldom capable of arriving at a conclusion, 
or of forming a^Judgiyumt consistent with truth, or salisfaetory to its 
cause. lUtt the true philosojdmr, fearlessly, and with an unbiassed 
mind, examines, upon its own independent merits, every allowable sub- 
ject of iiKpiiry ; conscious tlujt all things in heaven and earth, from the 
highest created intelligence to the most seemingly insigniticant particle 
of dust, arc the work of om* all-wise Gnd, and eonsequenlly, that thei e 
can be no contradiction in them : if, therefore, he helievevS the revelation 
to man to b# from lliat all-perfoct Heing, lie is certain that in his works 
nothing can be found derogatory to his word ; aiid will refer any seeming 
jnconsistency helween the two, to llie imperfection brought to the in- 
quiry, rather than to a d^'serepaney existing in reality, 

TJiC system ol‘ Copernicus raised such apprehensions for the safety of 
religion, and for the credit of tlie divine record, that the minds of men 
were ckt^cd to the rece{>tion of jwoofs, now looked upon ns indubitable, 
adduced in support of it ; and obloquy and condemnation were heaped 
upon tlie tln^ory, as one subversive of tlie Scrij)tures, and in direct op- 
position to the Word of God. The groundlessness of these fears has 
long since been acknowledged ; and the calumniated system is now be- 
lieved in by all good and wise men, as the one devised by the mind, and 
framed by the hand of the Great Architect. 

* A r<iasoniug faculty m not onco referred to in Scripture as the exclusive privilege 
«*f the human race. 
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Geology, too, has had its opponents from similar notions of its teti- 
(hmcy to call in question divine historical facta ; and* extravagant 
theories, whose insufHciency would have been apparent in any question 
in which the feelings were not enlisted, have been resorted to, to prop 
up, not tlie Mosaic account of the creation, but the fabric raised by 
ignorance in supi)osed accordance with it. IIow docs this science now 
stand in the estimation of all rational inquirers after truth ? As afford^ 
ing further proofs of, and as manifesting, in a higher degree, the power, 
the wisdom, and tlic goodness of God. ^ 

The free examination of this subject is obstructed also by the vain 
and gratuitous assumption, on the i>art of the vast majority of mankind, 
that in the giviat and comf>re]jcnsive work of creation, the D(nty had 
but the human race in view, and that all was called into existence cither 
tlir(>etly or indii’cctly as referable to it. Inhere are soihe, however, who en- 
tcTlain humbler, and, it may be, jusler views of tlieir position on this speck 
and ])oint in tlie ii\finitc dominions of the Almighty — w^ho do not believe 
that snhserviency to tin*, us(‘ of man was the sole object for which were 
cnaited the endh‘ss varieties of lif(i with wliivb this earth abounds ; nor 
that the countless worlds wliich surround tliis, comparatively, grain of 
matter, were called into being for his advantage or irn}>rovenient alone. 

It is true,” writes tlic ekujuent Tucker (“ Light of Nature,” book 3, 
cix., p. 9), “that by a]»plying ourselves to tlie study of nature, we daily 
find more and more uses in things tliat at first apptaired useless. But 
some things arc of such a kind as not to admit of being apidied to the 
benefit of man, and others too noble i'or us to claiii)^ie sole use of them. 
Man has no further e.oncern witli this earth, than a few fathoms under 
bis fe<‘t : was, then, the whole solid globe made only for a foundation to 
support the shmder shell he treads uj>on ? Do the magnetic effluvia 
course incessantly over land and sea, only to turn here and there a ma- 
riner’s coinjiass? Are those immense bodies, the iiiCed stars, hung up 
for nothing but to twinkle in our eyes by night, or to find employment 
for a few astronomers? Surely be must have an overweening conceit 
of man’s iin})ortauce, who can imagine this stupendous iVaine of the uni- 
V'erse made for him alone.” 

Similar views are entertained by Buckland ; and be Las recorded 
them in language so modest and so convincing, tliat the pa=^sage in which 
they occur may, without apology, be given at length. would,” he 
says, “in this, as in all other (aise.«, be um\illing to pi*css the theory of 
relation to the human race so far, as to contend that all the great geo- 
logical plienomena we have been considering w(n*e conducted solely and 
ejcchtsivd^ with a vicAv to the benefit of man. We may rather count the 
advantages lie derives from them as incidental and residnury conse- 
quences ; which, although they may not have formed the exclusive ob- 
ject of creation, were all foreseen and comprehended iu the plans of the 
Great Architect of that globe, which, in his appointiMl time, was des- 
tined to become the scene of human habitation. With respect to the 
animal kingdom, we acknowledge, with gratitude, that, among the higher 
classes, there is a certain number of living species which arc indispetn- 
sablc to the supply of food and raiment, and to the aid of civilised man 
in his various labours and occupations ; and that these are endowed with 
dispositions and faculties which adapt them in a psculiar degree for 
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domestication ; but tbcir number bears an extremely small proportion to 
the total amount of existing species; and with regard to the lower classes 
of animals, there arc but very few among their almost countless multi- 
tudes tliat minister citlier to the wants or luxuries of the human race. 
Even could it be proved that all existing species arc serviceable to man, 
no such inferencmcould be drawn with res[)ect to those numerous ex- 
H^inct animals which geology show^s to have ceased to live, long before 
our race appeared upon the earth. It is surely more consistent with 
sound philoso})hy, and with all the information that is vouchsafed to us 
respecting the attributes of the Deity, to consider each animal as having 
been created first An- its owm sake, to receive its ] portion of tliat enjoy- 
ment which the tjniversal Parent is pleased to im]>art to each creature 
that has life; and, secondly, to bear its share in the maintenance of the 
general system of co-ordinate relations, wdi(;reby all families of living 
beings ai*e reta’procally subservient to tbe use and benclit of one anotlier. 
Under this liead''ouly can w'o iiudude their relations to man ; forming, 
as he does, but a small, althoiigb it be, tlie mo.^t noble and exalted, part 
of that vast system of’ animal life with wliieh it hath pleased the Crea- 
tor to animate the sui'facc of the globe.” 

Neither revelation nor the light of nature informs us for what o?'i~ 
purposes or ends life, with its numberless and infinite gradations, 
,w^as called forth uj)ou this ])Ianet ; nor wdiy such a being as man, with 
his wonderful capacity for evil and for good, w^as created one of them, 
and placed at the head of tlie countless assemblage. The sirnpde fact is 
all it has pleased tViC Ih^i ty to allow ns to know, I'lie knowledge of 
our lost Condition, and (tf tin: means by wiiicli w^e may be reconciled to 
the God wdiose laws we, alone, perbaj)s, of all hi> ereatiiivs, have broken, 
does not enlighten us as to tln^ ])riinary purpose of our creation. 

These coiisider^dioiis bliould induce us to ap})roaeh, with all possible 
humility and fairness, a (juestioii in which our feelings and prejudices 
lean too much to one side. 

It is not j)ropovSed to sj)ecnlato uj)on the efTicient agencies wdiich 
W’ork out the will of tlui Creator in tJie operations of animated life ; hut 
to inquire ^whetlier w^e are justified in aUrihutiug any of the acts of the 
brute to a principle dillcrcnt in its nature fiom that, by which similar or 
analogous acte'ons are pcrfojTneJ bj' juan. It may, however, be observed, 
that whatever these agencies be, whether material or s})iritual, they are 
equally the ministers of the Alinighfy, and no ju'eferencc can, upon any 
supposed siip'Jiriority bet^vecn the two, be given to tJie one rather tlian 
to the other. Tliose wdio atfect to be offended, and to think religion 
scandalised, when men speak of such or sucli a phenomenon being the 
conscquef^ce of mechanical or chemical huvs, w^ould do well to consider 
whence, in reality, the offom*e, and scandal come — w'hother from an ap- 
prehension of the power and dominion of the Deity being invaded, or from 
the disregard thereby shown to their own peculiar notions and phrase- 
ology. Do such laws exist? We act, at least, as if we thought so. Are 
they the results of chance, man’s invention, and fabrication ; or pro- 
perties impressed upon, and wd lied to belong to matter by its Creator ? 
Thi^Jast, doubtless; and with a design, and for a purpose. Where, then, 

impropriety jn attributing, should a sound conclusion warrant us in 
doing so, the wonderful operations of the Almighty to those laws of his. 
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which, for perspicuity and intelligibility, we designate l^y particular 
names. Perhaps, if it be permissible in man to allow his thoughts to 
surmise, humbly and reverently, indeed, any of the original purposes of 
the divine mind, these unchangeable laws which have been Stamped 
upon creation may have, for one of their intended uses, to testify, as 
ever present witnesses, to thg truth and sameness ol^the Being whose 
great lessons of life and duty we are commanded to obey. Nor are thesd^ 
considerations foreign to the present subject, for many errors owe their 
origin and support to the all-imporlance man atthches ifo his race, and 
to the tenacity with which he holds to opinions which flatter his preju- 
dices or his vanity. , 

The proposed investigntion resolves itself into two inquiries: first, 
Does reason exist in the animal kingdom ovt of the liunian species ? and, 
secondly, Are an}^ of tlie actions of tla^ lower animals, however appa- 
rently performed Avitlioufc deliberatiuii, and prior to all experience or 
instruction, attributable to a principle dillereiit in its hature from that 
to which the similar or analogous act ions of men are referable ? No 
difficulty is anticipated in establishing the aflirmativc of the first ques- 
tion; men of accurate observation, of deej) tliougbt, and of comprehen- 
sive minds, have, in the sj)int of lair inv(,‘stigalion, acknowh dged that 
a reasoning power is as evidently displayed by some of brute race 
in many of their acts, as is the exercise of tljc natural senses; and even 
writers who entertain no very liberal views of the purposes and objects 
of creation, and wlio would willingly add to the im|)ortance of man by 
the degradation of the brute, liave b(‘en com})elled to concede, rather 
than forfeit their own title to reason, that some of thedr co-inhabitants 
of the earth arc possessed of a comj)aiing and deliberative faculty. 

The mental inaclihicry and moving cause of action in animal orga- 
nisations, have, in all ages, so much interested thc^bun)an race, that 
little has left on this snbj(‘et for writers of the ]>i‘esent day, further 
than to collect and coinj)are tlie opinions already recorded, and to test 
their res])ectivc merits and deimudts by the acknowledged rules of })hi- 
losophisiijg, assisted in the task by the advantages ol’ more extended ob- 
servation, and by the eidightenment and liberality of inind^ consequent 
U])on the discoverios and adv ancement of scien(*e. These*, rules, as laid 
down by Sir Isaac Newton, in the thii*d book of his “ JVincipia,” are, 
first, “ That we arc to admit no nn^re causes of tilings than arc siiflicient 
to explain appearancos;’’ jind, secondly, tliat, “ 4\) tlu* same effects we 
must, as far as possible, assign the same causes/’ It is in conformity 
with these rules, and in the spirit of the passage wliich is ])laced at the 
head of this essay, that the subject under inquiry will be considered. 

The history of' tlie lower animals affords numberless instances of their 
attaining their ends by tin ^ same means and contrivances which mai^ 
would have recourse to, under similar wants and similar cirenrastances, 
were he, by his bodily conformation, supplied with or limited to the 
same instruments and capabilities of action, Tt may be added, that, in 
the attainment of his object, the degrees of ability evinced by the brute, 
even amongst individuals tlie offspring of the sann*, parents, are not less 
remarkable and diversified than arc those exhibited h} diffenmt indivi- 
duals of the human race. • 

As introductory to the opinions vvliich have been licld upon this sub- 
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ject, a few exami>Ies may not be out of place: — On the northern coast 
of Ireland, a friend of mine (says Dr Darwin) saw above a hundred 
crows at once preying upon muscles. Each crow took a muscle up 
into the air, twenty or forty yards high^ and let it fall on the stones, and 
thus, by breaking the shell, got possession of the animal. JEschylus, 
fhe Athenian poet, was killed by an eagle letting a tortoise fall upon 
'liis bald head, which the animal mistook for a stone. — In the article 
“ Instinct,” in the Encyclopiedia Brilannica,” the following fact is re- 
lated upon unijuestionable authority: In the spring of 1791, a pair of 
crows made tlieir nest on a tj-ee, of which there were several planted 
round his (the narrator’s) garden, and, in his morning walks, he had 
often been amused by witnessing furious combats between them and a 
cat. One morning^, the battle raged more iicrcely than usual, till, at 
last, the cat gave way, and took shelter under a hedge, as it* to wait a 
more favourable opj)ortunity of retreating to the liouse. The crows 
continued, for a short time, to make a threatening noise; but, perceiv- 
ing that, on the ground, U‘cy could do nothing more than threaten, one 
of them lifted a stone from the middle of the garden, and perched with 
it on a tree planted in the hedge, where she sat watching the motions of 
the enemy of her young. A& the cat crept along nmhn’ the hedge, the 
crow accom])anicd her, by dying from hrancli to branch, and from tree 
to tree; and wlien at last puss vtuitured to (piit her hiding-place, the 
crow, leaving the tna-s, and hovering over iier in the air, let the stone 
drop from on higlii: mi licr hack. It is self-evident,” adds the author, 
** that the crow, on thi.^ occasion, reasoiutd; and it seems to be little less 
evident, that the ideas emj)foyed in her reasoning were enlarged beyond 
those ideas wliich she had received from hei* senses, lly lier senses, 
she may have ])crceived that the shell of a fish is broken by a fall; but 
could iior senses'inform her that a cat would he woiuided or driven off 
the field by the fall of a stone? No; from the efiia-t of the one l‘all 
preserved in her memory, she must have inferred the other by her power 
of reasoning — The A]>be Grosier, in his “ Description of China” 
(vol. i., p. 5132), relates that a kind of tiger is seen, winch has a body 
like a dogf but no tail, and is remarkably swift and ferocious. If any 
one meets tJiis animal, and, to escape frojii its fury, climbs up a tree, 
the tiger iimfiediately sends forth a loud yell, and several other tigers 
arrive, tvhich all together dig uj) tla^ earth round the roots of tint tree, 
and, overturning it, vSeize their j)rey — In Norway, eagles destroy oxen 
by tlie following contri\ancc: They dive into the sea, and then roll 
themselves in the sand, and afterwards, by fiaj^ping their wings and 
shaking tiieir feathers into the eyes of an ox, they i)lind it, and overeome 
it — An old monkey was shown in Exeter ’(diangti, who, having lost 
•bis teeth, when nuts were given to him, took a stone, and cracked them 

one by one; thus using tools to efiect bis })urpose Lord Dacon tells us 

of a raven, which, in a di ought, threw pebbles into a hollow tree, 
where she espied water, that the waic‘r might rise so as she might come 
to it — The black bear will sit on his himler extreniilies by the side of 
a stream, in the morning or evening, like a practised fisher; there he 
will watch, so motionless as to deceive the eye of tlie Indian, wlio mis- 
takes him for tilt burnt trunk of a tree; and, with liis fore-paw, he will 
seize a fish with incredible celerity. It w^ould serve no useful purpose 
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to multiply facts of a similar nature; works on the natural history of 
the lower animals abound with them; and our own observation may, 
almost daily, furnish us with examples of sagacity in the brute, quite 
as striking as any we read of. 

Dr Plancock has written an elaborate work on ‘‘Animal Instinct.’* 
llis object clearly is, to establish (in o})pofeition to Lc^cke’s theory^ that 
man possesses instincts, inherent determinations, impulses, and innate? 
principles of right and wrong, true*and false, which can enalde him, by 
the common or ordinary use of the talents committed him, to think 
and act like a rational being, to comprehend his duties to God and man, 
and, by obedience, to perform them. It is’as prefaratory, and subser- 
vient to this object, tliat he discusses the question of instinct in the 
brute; and lui supports and presses the theory ot,^‘ a power operating 
above the conscious intelligence of the cn^ature,” hy every argument, 
and to the fullest extent, that an acute and constitutionally just mind 
Avill allow him. He admits the rationality of many of‘ the acts of tlie 
lower animals, but with such qualifications, and gratuitous and unsup- 
ported assumptions, as to leave no doubt of the admission being the con- 
sequence of conviction alone. “ I think it must be obvious,” he says, 

“ that, whether wc allow them reason or not, the actions tliemsclvcs com- 
prehend those elements of reason, if' T may so speak, which we commonly 
refer to rational beings; so that, if the same actions had been done by 
our fellow- creatures, wc should have ascribed them, without .hesitation, 
to motives and feelings worthy of a rational nature. It is certain, that 
most of these animals, in tlicir s'evoral rational ac^s (if I may call them 
such), show every outward sign of consciousness or knowdedge of the 

end of their actions As no man, then, can clearly point out by 

what delicate and hidden steps even the human mind is conducted, in 
passing from premises to concbisions — as he cannot^trace what animal 
propensities, and feelings of his sensitive nature, and prejudices, and 
moral principles, govern and intlucnce his various decisions, constituting 
what be calls an act of human reason — farther than the end can be ac- 
counted for by the means; so mdther can he conqwcliend the impelling 
motives of the brute, exee\)t hy their visible actions. If these visible, 
actions, therefore, correspond with his own ideas of what is excellent in 
feeling and judgment, they must either procecal from facwlties like that 
part ot human nature to wdiieh iJie brute is clearly allied, or from a much 
ingher source. Hut as they do hot appear to belong to instinct, or a 
necessary and unavoidable imj)ulse compelling them to^ict, nor yet to 
those more dignified ])rincij)les of the human character, of wliich the 
brute show's no signs, they may be considered analogous to those prin- 
ciples which govern human beings themselves under corresphnding cir- 
cumstances, and, consequently, presuppose a limit<.‘d degree of 7\itionalit^ 

as we strictly apply the term 1 w'ish, therefore, to be understood 

to say, that there is no more ground for making an essential distinction 
between those outward laculties in man and tlie brute, which compare 
ideas in order to draw simple inferences, than for making a distinction in 
kind between their respective pow'crs of rememheriiig ; so that, if the 
brute can remember, by Ids oreaturely mind or animal nature, so may 
he reason, as far as his limited capacity will enable him to do so, by the 
same animal nature.” * 
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The argument of the author, from whom the foregoing opinions have 
been given, is briefly sumnicd up in the following words; — “ We find 
them (instances of attachment, cunning, fidelity, sagacity, gratitude, &c.) 
in many of the lower animals, so numerous and well auth(3nticated, and 
these individual actions so diversified and adapted to times and circum- 
staneps, that if man is beholden to reason for this power of adaptation, we 
Snust also admit that the brutes are likewise ]>osscssed of a degree of ra- 
tionality.’’ That those are the admissions of conviction alone, and that the 
bent of Dr Hancock’hJ mind was unfavourable to a liberal view of the 
subject, is api)arent from the whole tenor of his work. Observing on the 
effects of human intercourse on the lower animals, he says — ‘‘But if 
brutes, by this connection, partake of some of our miseries, it is reason- 
able to think they sliould be coniptmsated, by partaking of some of our 
advantages — and if then lose their natural inshnets^ what compel isation can 
we afford them, excejit inj imparting a jmrtion of our reason ^ It is difficult 
to conceive how •a writer of undoubted ability, and who has given much 
of his thoughts to metaphysical sul>jects, could have fallen into so grave 
an error. The passage aifinits of no construction but this; that though 
reason be not contiiKid to the human rac<‘, yet that its presence in the 
brute may be adventitious and accidental upon his intercourse with man. 
That tins faculty in the brute) is subject to a greater or less degree of 
development, according to tbe circniustanees which sujTOund him, is as 
obvious as that the same faculty in man is de]>cndent upon circum- 
stances for its iinj)ij)yement and enlaigement; but to suppose, in any 
case, or upon any cofdingency, the addition <‘f a mental quality, is to ad- 
vance a doctrine at variance with all experience and with all philosophy, 
lie assumes, moreover, that the consciousness or knowledge of the end 
of the several rational acts of the brute, is “ inunediately directed to the 
welhire of man.” need hardly be remarked, that this notion is wholly 
gratuitous, and nn-snpporl(‘d by any facts; the monkey who, wlien he 
had lost his teeth, broke nuts with a stone, and tlie raven “ which, in 
a drought, threw pebbles into a hollow tr(*e, where she espied water,” 
acted in the several iiisiances Avithout any reference whatsoever to man. 
When the^rational acts have reference to man, the consciousness, or 
knowledge of the end in view, must, as a necessary consccpienee, have 
also rcfcrencii to liim ; but such cases furjiish no grounds for the general 
assertion noticed above. ♦ 

If the brute be, to any extent, a moral agent, his morality iiu'^olves 
his rationalit;^ ; for every (wJion of the kind must comprehend the ele- 
ments of reason; if not, n is the mere result of a piece of machinery: 
actions flowing from feelings, having regard to a higher source, are not 
here refei^d to ; on this point, we have no safe data upon which to 
Jfound any theory. Tlie question, therefore, of the responsibility of tlie 
brute to his Creator, and its possible consequences, caimot be entertained 
by man : nothing which we have been allowed to know, permits us to 
suppose that he is answerable for his acts; and we dare not, in our 
ignorance, limit the goodness, or surmise, unfavourably to any of his 
creatures, the purposes and designs of the Almiglity. But the morality 
of the brute, as the term is strictly understood, is a legitimate subject 
of inquiry. The^moral actions of mankind are, for the most part, per- 
formed without any reference to feelings of duty or responsibility. Cold, 
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indeed, and little valued by man, would be tlie affcHJtioii, the fidelity, the 
gratitude, the charity (in its wide and liberal sense), based upon such foun- 
dations ; the fouiKhitions themselves are sound, but the virtues wo so ad- 
mire and ap])reciate do not depend upon tlu^warning voice of duty, or 
upon the critical calculations ol* responsibility. In the whole catalogue of 
feelings and actions which we refer to the moral natuiw of man, tliijre is 
probably not one without its ])arailel in th<^ brute; the same may be said* 
of every evil passion of whieb theiiunian mind is ea})al)le, Tlie dog 
will die in defence of his master, or pine away hts life ivt his loss. He 
will protect a brute friend, t(K); and has been known to travel a con- 
siderable distance to avenge an injury intlieUnl by a large dog nj)on a 
small one, to wliicfi lie was attached. The American p(*licans cany 
food to any other wdio is ill and disabled. The alh'Cjion and attachment 
of the elephant ai'e sometimes so strong and durable, that he has died 
of grief, when, in an niigmmhd til ()f rage, he has kilhul his keeper. 

rto is so grateful for good usage-, that he lias been lalown to btnv the 
head in passing houses where lu*- had Ijeeai hospitably received.” Every 
other feeling wliieli we value so liighly in nuui, might be shown to exist 
in the brute world; nor does it yield to us in the intensity or range of 
those qualities which arc lookinl upon as eon^tituling the worst ]airt of 
human nature. We tind amongst tlni Imyer animals ingratitude, 
treachery, revenge, scltishness, gr(‘edin('SN, and theft — in short, every 
disposition and teiulemy wdiieh we e-ondemn in man. 'llie degrees, 
ami shades, and blendings of those e\ il and good (jualiti(*s are, more- 
over, as clearly observal)lc in thhm as ihry luv These qualitic*s, 

in themaclixs, are allogotln'r imh'pendent ol‘ reason ; ])ut not so the suitable 
application of tlumi. When they are tleveJop('d ijito actioiih, how many 
of the mental iacuUies are then* not at work- 'J'ake a single instance 
of gratitude or revenge in the brute, and no man 0*411 oxjdaiii it upon 
fewer o])erations of mind than In*- would iiimself tind in*cessary, were he 
the actor in a similar <*a,.se. If it b(* said, that, notwithstanding all this 
similarity and resemblance, princljdes (and so far only can we goj 
impel and guide tlie brute dilleivnt irom tliose wLieli give the imjiulsc 
and guidance to man, wci can never be assured that our fellpwmen arc 
not likewivse actuated by diHerent motives, and direetcal by diilereiit 
properties of mind from tliose wlii(!li we know to be the active jiowers 
in our own parLlcuhtr organisations: for it is from .sr-g/z-s^ and ((jfjicjfranccs 
alone that we can arrive at any cdncbisioiis uhulsoever; and if we can 
deny, to certain signs and appearances in the brute, tfic causes and 
mental operations whudi occasion and produce similar signs and ap- 
pearances in ourselves, we may likewise, and npoii eijually good grounds, 
make the same denial with regard to our fellowinen. We ha\’e, indeed, 
a language by wliieh we can exiiress and iiitereliaiige our thoughts; but 
this language is nothing more than audible sir/n.?, and is, mor(‘-ovcyr, a 
readier vehicle of deception than any of the other natural modes of ex- 
pression; and though the brute cannot by woids communicate his ideas 
to man, he has, in this respect, an advantage — that the signs he does 
exhibit are unequivocal, and manifestly the true indices of his feelings. 

Besides, we give the best prcictioal answer to any supposition of the 
kind; lor, in the education of the brute for our sciyicc, we deal with 
him as if he were possessed of memory, will, judgment, &c. — we reward 
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him for good conduct (not as frequently as we ought, perhaps), and we 
punish him for the reverse; and here it may be observed, as, showing 
how far prejudiee will inhuenee us, that We do not call his good quali- 
ties virtues^ thongli we hesitate not to call his faults rices. Men, in their 
zenl to vlovato the Jiunian race, by such useless and mistaken meajis as 
the dp.gradntion 0'f the bnile, seem to oiyrhok one grave consequence 
*bf their labours — namely, that the scheme, at its first step, requires us 
to suppose (what is not allowable even in thought) that there may be 
a deception in eome of tlie works of the Aliniglity, a inamfistation in a 
biiing of rational powers and moral 1‘eelings, without their existence in 
liirn. 

In addition to what has been urged to show, that reason is not the 
barrier between us piid t he brute, the similai*ity of organisation in man 
and the more perfect lower animals, as regar<ls their organic and animal 
life, may be noticed as affording corroboi’alive proof of the strangi‘st cha- 
racter. For, wlijitcver opinions may be held as to whether the minef or 
thinking part be an essence disiimu. from, and indej)endcnt of, matter, 
or merely the coii>(Mpien(*e and result of this substance fitly disposed 
and modified by Omiiiiiotency (and which Locke thought not impos- 
sible); yet all men are, and indeed must be, agived that the exercise 
of this mind — nay (hy the only means we hav(j of judging), its very ex- 
istence, at least on this si<le of death, is d(*pendunt upon a certain or- 
ganisatiojj of matter — naimdy, the hrain. It is equally unquestionable, 
tliat tliose actions elfccts which in man are attriliuted to volition, 
judgment, and the oifier faculties of th(^ mind, and which in the brute 
argue a similar cause ami foundation, eea^e to be disjdayed, when the 
brain, or analogous nerves, or ganglionic system, is paralysed or destroyed 
in either the one or in tlie otlier, and that their manifestation and power 
are more or less p'ndect, according to tin*, perfection and health of those 
organs, or the contrary. It is also worthy of remark, that physiological 
researclies and inve,stigations into the most iuij)ortant vital functiona of 
man, are made upon the lower animals. The grand and acknowledged 
divisions of organic and animal life — the one, the seat of the passions and 
appetites; /he other, the base upon which are Ibniided the operations of 
the mind — have received llieir ])raetical coiilirmation and proof from ex- 
periments made iqion the brute. 

Per]iaj)s it may be thought, that, upon the first division of the sub- 
ject, sutlicieiij has been said, and that wo may admit i-eason in the brute 
to some extent, and in some of his acts; and there stop short, and in- 
troduce ariotherprincijde — in^iimU — and refer to it the restof hisaelions; 
but the conseqiuuice of' the admission at all is more irnjiortant than may 
at first be supposed; for, wlien \ve allow that intedligent faculties guide 
the creature in some, how can we set up a different director in others 
of his actions, which equally evince object ami design, solely because 
we, with our limited scntiejit pow^ers, and instruments and means of 
action, inappropriate and inetlicicnt, as comj)ared with his, are unable 
to account for them. 

Doubtless, when Descart(?s and Lord Monboddo devised their famous 
ah^urdities concerning the brute nature, tluiy weighed the consequences 
of such an admission, narrowed and guarded as it might be, and there- 
foHi took the safer course of excluding reason altogether from their sys- 
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terns, denying it equally to the most excellent, and to the least noble 
of the brute world — to the contemplative elepliunt, and to the thought- 
less insect of a day. “ It seems as evident to me,’’ says Locke, “ that 
some animals do, in certain instances, reason, as that they have sense ; 
but it is only in particular ideas, just as they receive them from the 
senses.” This grcait writer tl^oughtthat the ])Ower oi\ihstr action^ or the 
having general idaas^ is that which puts a j)erfect distinction between^ 
iiieii and brutes, and conseipicntly denies this faculty to tlie lower 
animals. But abstracted ideas have been sucdcissl’ully coml)ated by 
Berkeley and Hume, and by many whose qrtliodoxy cannot be ques- 
tioned, us having no existence in nature, not even in .the mind of the 
inventor. Assuming, however, that such ideas do (‘xist, Dr Briestley’s 
answer is as conelusivc as it is sinq>le : — “ Since brAites,” he says, “ evi- 
dently have ineniorg, -paf^dons, and judgment^ loo, as their aedions de- 
monstrate, they must, of course, hav(^ the faculty that we call abbtractiony 
as well as the rest, tliougli, not liaving the use of idbrds, they cannot 
communicate their ideas to us. They must, at least, have a natural ca- 
pacity for what is called ab.straction, it being nothing more than a par- 
ticular case of the absociafion of ideas, of whieh, in gein;ral, they are cer-* 
tainly possessed as vvi 11 as ourselves. Besides, if dogs had no gmieral or 
abstracted ideas, but only such as were appropriated to particular indi- 
vidual objects, they eoidd never be taught to distinguish a mm as such, 
a bare as sueli, or a pit rt ridge as sucli, &e. JBit their actions -show that 
they may be trainecl to catch hares, set partridges^ ^or birds in general, 
and even attack as well as to distinguish thc^* own master and the 
servants of the family in whicli they live.” 

All tiiat has been attempted to establish in the fon*guing pages is, that 
the brute kingdom is not excluded from the. f)ossession of reason, however 
less extensive in its and less powerful in the snn^of its iiOieers\i may 
be in it, than hi man. 
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It may seem strange tliat an humble man like me, with little education 
and less time on his liands, should take to writing for the public, and ex- 
pect his story to bo read among the world of books they are now ])rinting 
— not to speak of papers, and 1 ought to know something of them ; but 
having served the said public for more tlian twenty years, in all weathers, 
Sundays excepted, and seen some queer turns of life in iny way, I thought 
it might be well to let people know, since no better hand will do it — for 
all trades under the sun have been taken into books but mine — that a 
postman had times and trials of his own, besides coming with their let- 
ters and calling for Christmas boxes. Many a year the matter was in 
my mind ; but one thing after another prevented my^riting, and mostly 
it w'as the want of leisure, till, now that 1 am independent of deliveries, 
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and stand behind a counter of my own, nut to mention two apprentices 
and the plentincHs of ])apcr, Annie and 1 agree that it is the handsomest 
way in which spare time can be turned to account, besides showing that 
one is not ashamed of what one lias been. Indeed, I have little cause for 
tliat, as the world goes, tliough my real name is not to be printed; be- 
cause- there is msany a hard chance and .sliift in my story which a man 
'w^oiildii't care to liear his neighbours talk about, now tliat they are over. 
So 1 just call myself William Furdi«, and the change is not great either, 
for it was my mother’s name. Poor woman, she is long dead ; but the 
earliest thing I remember, is her small provision shop and two little 
rooms behind it, where wc all lived togeilier, in Brlsto Street, in the old 
towui of Edinburgh. Tliey called the house Boyd’s Laud, from a laird 
who had built it lumdreds of y(\ars ago, whcui outside stairs were in 
tashlon, and put “ Blessed is the man vvlio w^alketh not astray,” with his 
arms above the door. It was said he had entertained Jain(‘s 1. and the 
Lady Glammis <;herc, at one gri'at supper, and afterwards witnessed 
against the lady for wiieheraft ; and tlie family ke})t style in it for four 
generation'^, till thev w('re ‘ruined by a government fnu‘ for giving a ball 
to Prince (Jliarlie in tlie ’!.*>. fVir landlord wa.s a B(jyd, and had l»ought 
baek the land with momy wbieb be and bis brutlitT made in India in 
the time of tlio Governor ilastings. 1 mind liim, that is to say, the land- 
lord well * a dark, tliiii, gna-dy-looking man h(‘ was, wdio came as sure 
as the rent-day, and was always hard on that matter. It was a sore 
heart to Iiim to see a corner of it without a t(maiit ; and everybody 
thought lie W’ould iTiWo hwt In's judgment wiion tlie tailors wddow died 
in his d(‘bt ; but he kept tbg land respectable, never letting in anything 
below shoemakers, and, wdiat w'as most remarkable, never would let the 
second Hat, wliicb lie k('i)t eondantly locked up, tliougli it w'as the best 
part, bis brother having furnished it for biinscdf, and lived only three 
years there after fiis coming from India. 

Old Boyd often said tliai he had not a hc'tter tenant than my mother, 
and it would have been hard to find one, though tiio noiglihours used to 
say she was Irish, on account of an odd custom she liad of saying “ Avour- 
neen ” to me, and the n*st, at times; hut, to my certain knowledge, slio 
was horn ifi the Saltmarket of Glasgow, and alvva>s counted herself a 
hearer of the^reat Br Chalmers. i\iy mother was a wonderful woman 
for sense and liusiiiess. No shoj) in the street was open so early or shut 
so late as her own. Its entrance w%'is wght under tlie outbide stair already 
mentioned; m\d passengers taking shelter from showers and the like, 
were aj)t to leave stray pcaice behind them ; besides neighbours, surj)ris- 
ingly above her station, came to ask advice from my motluT, for her 
jndgmenttiri dispute's and storieis was extraordin.uy, (ispecially where 
women w'cre concerned, and that rather helpc'd tlie shop. There was 
nothing common poo])Io could want in the provision line she did not keep, 
including a hit of tobacco on the sly; but her face was set against spirits ; 
and no mortal but me knows wliat trou))le she took to keep the perish- 
ables from spoiling. 

Indeed it is my (^pinion that anxiety on that subject, not to speak of 
her great observation in worldly atliiirs, gave room for spiteful ])eople, 
such as Maglashen, the grocers wife, to say tliat her owm face and hands 
were never in ortler, and she liad grown out of shape wdth loose, uu- 
niended garments, and dirty fianuol on her head. But this w'lis far be- 
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yoiid the truth, for my mother was a stout, comely woman, who always 
kept a neat, black, Sunday j^own and bonnet, though, I must acknow- 
ledge, she was seldom seen in them, being, i)erhaps, over free from the 
variety of dress, and greatly troubled with the toothache. 

I was her eldest child, and hope it is not vaingl()rir)us to say, her prin- 
cipal heli)cr. There were, besides, John, James, and Majjion ; they arc old 
working people now, far scattered, and one dead; but many a tune I# 
dream of them all as they were cliildren again in our old hotisc in Bristo 
Street. James was a genih^, fair-iuced hoy, witji largo eyes and soft 
brown hair; a hook or an old ballad could keep liiin qulel: for hours iu a 
corner, and his clothes lasted twice as long as John’s ; hnt John was never 
at rest, working, }>]ayiiig, or lighting for somehody. Y?)n might as well 
have tried to turn tljc mind by force or threatening, hnt whotiver flattered 
John had the command of him for the time. Whaf a blithe brown face 
and black hair he had, though we always thought him our brother, till 
the truth came out at last, as will he seen in the course 5^!’ iny story ; and 
that brings me to my poor sister jMarion. She was James’s picture, hnt 
much paler and more lively to her last days, sad and sickly as they were. ' 
How wisely slionsod to 'work, and how genteel she looked in luT Sunday 
clothes ! But to return to myself: I think onr landlord was right on the 
whole, though lie might have said something about good looks and activity 
wduMi describing me as a low^-set, rod -haired lad, with a slight cast in 
, the rigiit eye, and a ratlier tnrnod-iip nose. 

None of ns all remenshered onr father. iVIy motlicr sometime.^ said he 
had died far away ; hnt James ap/l I had a dim r(‘C^l!ection of a tall inan, 
in a fine coat, that had grown old and out at tlie elbows, who tised to 
come in on the winter evenings, long ago, and sit with ns on liis knee till 
she mended a shirt for him. Wljo that was w^o could lu'ver find out. My. 
mother cried sore when we asked her, so avo s])oke of it no more, and 
tlic image grew faint in onr minds, till civeumstane^s (icenrred Avhieh 
tlirew liglit on that mystery, and, 1 may say, made me a postman, Onr 
early summers and winters wore sneh as the children of the decent poor 
oxperieiico in th(‘ large towns of onr Scotland. AVhat joy Ave haxl in 
golfers in Bruntsflehl [jinks and the skaters on Diiddingstoii Loch ! Into 
what misdemeanours wc fell at all seasons! Hew avo attcnuVd the Sab- 
bath-school, waited for the NcAV-Vear, and sttM)d in continual awe of the 
minister and the Clatcchism, are not forgotten ; but I i)a9s them oAxr, 
partly because they seem small things for a grown man to tell, and 
partly because they ar(5 mingled in my memory with all th^ troubles and 
strivings of onr motlior, avIio had hard tihies AN’ith ns betAveeii ]>overty 
and mischief, AYell, her shop had groAvn fuller many a year till I was 
quite fifteen, and Marion almost eleven. There Avas no Avant among ns 
but that of clothes, Avhich we hadn’t missed Avheii younger, and Avays of 
earning, AA’hich sorely puzzl(^d my mother. Our neighbour the tailor had 
taken a great fancy to James and me, and a plumber in PotterroAv said 
he would take John, if the boy were steady ; but both tailor and plumber 
talked of apprentice fees, and as they couldn’t bo raised out of the pro- 
vision shop, my mother knew not how to settle us. I think it Avas to 
unburden her mind on that subject that she put on her black gown one 
Saturday evening, betw^een Martinmas and the NcAv-Year, and went up 
to take tea and counsel with Tihby Thompson. Tib^jy was one of my 
mothers oldest friends. Wo had heard her say they were at service to- 
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gotlier ; and a wise, worthy woman she was, notwithstandlno; a habit of 
always taking ten years off her age, which was natural, considering that 
she remained unmarried, and lived, by clear starclung, in a room in the 
fourth flat. 31any a good turn she had done iny mother wJicn we were 
poor, though often pinched herself; indeed there were many transactions 
between them, wliieh I could never understand, and didn't care to inquire 
^a^'tcr,' as my inotTier kept them solemn secrets ; and Tihby was a tall, 
dark, stern-looking woman, whose answers wcu’c more settling than^atis- 
factory to her neighhqurs' curiosity ; hut slie was kind to us all, espe- 
cially John, whose black hair she used to stroke, and give him ponce on 
the holidays. 

That was a quiet Saturday in our street, which w^as a respectable place 
at that time for poor people, having fewer spirit-shops and Irish in it 
than any street in the old town. 1 had been left shopkeeper, being then 
quite master of the business, and would rather have talcen in more money, 
but people didn't come, and it was growing late. James and Marion 
bad slipped away to bed, and John, who tried to sit up because he 
would i/t leave mo alone, l\!id fallen aslcf'p on a box behind the counter. 
To keep myself awake I ste]>])od to the door and looked up at the Fra7.ers' 
windows. The year that was wearing away had been a great one in 
Edinburgh. Georgt' TV^. bad been at iTolyrood, and grand doings among 
the gentry, not to mention a crowd of strangtTS who came to live in 
every ])art of the town. Our street had got its sliare of them, and when 
tllerc^ 'was not another hou^o to let at November, old Boyd bad actually 
oj)ened l)is broth ( t’sJI at and let it to a Highland family. The neighbours 
said I»c bad got a hij^i rent for it, and V) our certain knowledge lie and 
his servant man had been tl/eri‘ for nights together, moving about till wo 
could scarcely sleeji with the noise they made, and were glad when the 
tenants oainc at last. Their name was Frazer, and the family consisted 
of two sistcr.-3, wh*. weren't jus>t young ; two brothers, something younger, 
who attended tlie University ; and a couple of sonr-looking servant maids. 

They were a proud unneighbourly set, and wondrous liard in their 
dealings, as wo well knew ; though it was said they had inherited a great 
legacy in some strange way. Tim ladies were close housekeepers, and 
had few^ visiters ; but iny mother and I observed a gentleman who came 
regularly every evi’iiing, and staid late enough for a decent house. All 
I saw of h imp till that night was, a stout middle-sized figure, in a great- 
coat, carrying a heavy cane. There was still a light in the flat, though I 
heard 8t Giles' clock strike eleven, and w ondered my mother was not com- 
ing ; but, as tTie clock ceased, out came tlie gentleman. The streets of Old 
Edinburgh were scarcely so w^oll lighted then, and the Town Council 
made a special saving oc full moons, wliich that Saturday was, but the 
night was thick and misty. However, the gentleman knew bis way, and 
be was stepping from the outside stair, when a man, wra])ped in a High- 
land plaid, rushed from a close hard by, and darted past him down the 
street. 1 heard the gentleman utter a wild exclamation, and had just 
time to retreat from the door, wdien he staggered in, with a face like a 
winding-.sheet, and leant upon our counter, as if faint with mortal fear. 

I Iiope there is nothing wrong, sir," said I, getting friglitened, for his 
hat had fallen off, and his hair, which wras the colour of my own, only 
time had dealt with it, stood straight as bristles. 

The stranger ifreathed hard, but did not speak, and I saw his teeth 
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clenclied, while John, now woke by the noise, started up, exclaiming thTit 
he would go for inymother. 

“ Stay, children^' said the gentloman, making a great effort to recover 
himself. “ Who was that ? Did you see him V* 

“ Not his face, sir,’* said I, coming forward, for my curiosity was up. 
You re like him,” cried the stranger, with a start; “ what’s your 
name?” • ^ # 

lYilliam Purdio, sir,” said I. My mother has kept a shop here these 
fifteen years — the whole street kno^V her.” I’ll never forget tlic look of 
confirmed terror ho gave me on that information ; bfit at the? same 
moment in walked the sourest of tlie Prajsers’ maids, as usual, for a 
rushlight. The gentleman did not escajie her keen grey eye, and he 
seemed to understand tiie ncec^ssity of brightening ii]) his looks, in which 
he succeeded wonderfully, after asking for half an cwnee of sniilf. 

I served the two customers, though my hand shook all the while; but 
when the sour maid w’ent olV, th(‘ gimtlcinan — wliose face had rocov(*red 
its natural colour, and a handsome middle-aged man he would have been, 
but for a Itvv, cunning look about the eyes — asked John and I a Avovld of 
questions : what w^as onr mother’s C^hristian name ; how many brothers 
and sisters we had ; and how the shop ]u*OKperod. NVe were quite taken 
with his kindness, and tohl him all — John even let him into tlio story of 
the tailor and plumber ; but w hat surprised me was, that ho appeared 
scarcely to believe in onr nuifibor, and nipeated the ijiiostion more than 
once. I assnrc<l him there were four of us ; and after a minute’s pause, 
lie inquired anxiously, as 1 thought, 

‘‘ AVhere is your father T’ 

“ lie is dead, sir,” said I. 

“ Did he die at homo ?” said the gentleman, confusedly. 

‘‘No/’ said 1 ; “it was far abroad, and long before my memory ; but 
it is a .sad subject fijr my mother, and w^e never speal^of it now.” 

He rose and walked to the door, and i hastened to wrap u]> the snnfF 
he had left on the counter in a list of my mother’s goods neatly written 
out by my own hand, and k(‘pt in a back draw^cr for the use of wealthy 
strangers, having naturally the interest of the shop at heart — when he 
turned and said to John, 

“ Come with me, my lad, as far as ray own house, and I’ll give you a 
sixpence at the door.” 

John joyfully accom])aniod him; it wasn't often that sixpence crossed 
his w^ay. But scarce were they* gone, Avlton my mother and Tibby 
Thompson came in to my gn^at satisfaction, and 1 w as eager to tell them 
what had happened. 

They exchanged queer looks, and questioned me much regarding the 
gentleman’s apjicarance, particularly Tibby, for my poor raotnor seemed 
strangely agitated and thoughtful ; and while I was making things safe 
for the uight, they talked together in a low tone at the door till John 
came back with the six]>cnce, for the gentleman had been as good as his 
WHird ; but all the w'ay the boy said he had questioned him about us, and 
walked as if afraid of meeting somebody, till they reached a fine house 
in Buccleuch Place, with Mr Porbes on the doorplate. My mother and 
Tibby talked still lower after that ; and when they had parted, and we 
w^ore all in for the night, I heard my mother sigh where she sat alone by 
the fire for hours. * 
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"The Sunday bells were ringing through a frosty mist next day before 
we. were well awake, and, indeed, I must confess it was seldom we got 
the lengtli of the forenoon sermon ; but just when the churches were in 
and us set comfortably at breakfast, ]\Irs M‘Causelan, of the Lobster 
Tavern, who never refused a quiet customer in church time, sent over 
her boy to tell my mother there was a person wishing to see her in the 
Jjack parlour. My mother was not often prepared to see strangers, be- 
sides she had the toothache that morning, so, after taking out her black 
gown, and considering .how long it would take to put it on, she made up 
her mind to go' over, flannel head-dress and all, from which it may be 
noted tliat my mother was a discreet woman, and by no means either 
vain or hasty. 

She stayed long, and wo wi^re wondering wliat the news could be, 
whcii, to our siirprisfc, back slie came showing in two gentlemen, one of 
whom was my Saturday night’s customer. Whatever IVightcnod him he 
hadn’t got over yet, but ko[)t wondrous quiet, asking (uily an occasional 
question. The other was some years younger and inches taller ; he had 
a gento(d air, a smooth face, and a flue ring on his little flngcM. Wo were 
all delighted with his coudo'^cension, for there was not one to whom he 
did not say something civil, taking particular notice of me when my 
mother mad(j him undorstaiid all my abilities in the way of learning and 
usefulness, which, it becomes me to say, the good woman did not lessen. 

The civil gentleman said a deal on the phaisnre of having so fine a son, 
and his own intc'ntions of befriending the family, upon wduch I took 
occasion to inform liini concerning my ^)wn ami my brother's anxiety for 
some trade or calling by wliicli we might come to sornctliing among ^ 
as Marion was growing uj) to helj) in the sltop. 

“Is ho sixteen V’ inquired the gentleman, addressing my mother, after 
a minute’s consideration. And here, doubtless, I ought to be ashamed to 
acknowledge that it was my fear she woidtl koe]) too strictly to the truth, 
for wliicli I left her no time, Imt, with tlu) helj) of the remaining three, 
lustily atfirined that I liad fuliilled the iiumbtir ol years wliich seemed so 
requisite. 

“ Wol], my boy,” said tbc gentleman, “as you are old and clover 
enough, poirhaps 1 can do soinctliing for Wouldn t you like to be a 

postman, to carry tlie best people in Ldinbnrgli their letters, and get a 
grand new scarlet coat every king's birthday 

We were all struck dumb witli delight at that prospect, except my 
mother, who i:)Ourod forth her thanks; and the gentleman assuring us 
that he would not forget our interests provided we boliaved ourselves 
wisely, departed before I could gather words sufticient to declare my 
gratitude. 

. As soon as wc came to ourselves, my mother informed us of a mighty 
secret, that the names of the two gentlemen were Mr George and Charles 
Forbes. That my jiatron hold a high place in the Post-olfice, while tlie 
other was a writer to the signet, and they both belonged to a very gen- 
teel family in some degree related to ourselves — whicli 1 rather believed, 
as it liad occasionally come out with her that our father had been a 
gentleman. She also enlarged on the respect we should entertain, not 
only for tliem, but their mother, four sisters, and all the Forbeses in I3uc- 
cleuch Place, in \^iicb strictly enjoined duty, I am free to declare, none 
of iaaj?urdies were ever found wanting. 
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I reiTfi ember it was at nightfall next Friday, when the noise of the 
new year was mostly past, that Annie M'Causelan again came over to 
toll my mother and 1 that w-o were wanted. My mother put two addi- 
tional pins in her flannel, for the snow was deep, and I accompanied her 
in great commotion of mind, Annie having whispered to me that Mr 
Charles Forbes was in the ])arlonr. There we found him, seated alone 
by the fire, but civil and smooth-spoken as ever. He’Ssked my mT)therj 
and I to (!it down, inquired particularly after all tlie family, and told us 
sundry things necessary to be done touching n^y expected situation. 
After that evening, I had a terrible time, getting good •characters, and 
writing my application according to Mr Charles’ direction, not to men- 
tion the thouglvts of taking an oath, without which, I was told, nobody 
could carry letters, and j)roparing my clothes and iiiannoi^s to appear be- 
fore the great people of the Post-Oflice. At last, rril was flnishod ; my 
apjdication, together with twenty-flvo certilicates (of which my mother 
was proud to her dying day), was, hy his special orders, left at Mrs 
M‘Causelan’N for tlie gentleman who undertook to present them ; and, 
three days after, I was sent for to tlic Gencpil Post-Ollico, to. bo exa- 
mined by the inspector. 

The importance of that day has long gone by with all the Purdies, for 
some of greater interest succecdc^d it ; and, liaving mucli to say of them, 

I will not dwell on the many counsels my tnother gave ino against being 
overly lifted up, or cast (lo^Yn, by the issue of the examiiiation ; nor niy 
own perturbations on lirst entering the General Post-Othco ; snflice it to 
say, that, out of seventeen candidates, I was chosen to a place among the 
^supernumeraries, and duly ai)poiuted to carry the fbtter-hags to and from 
the receiving- oflices in all ])arts of the town, and attend tlic postmen 
generally, at seven shillings a-wock, till a vacancy occurred in tliat 
superior corps, and I might stop into it. 

That was great news to bring home, besides fiiwling out that Mr 
(Charles was the ius))Cctor’s clerk. He was not quit(i so condescending 
in the General Post-Oflice as in Mrs APCauselan’s parlour, bnt ho took 
kind notice of mo when all was over, hoping 1 would be a good boy, and 
take pains to learn iiiy business. Pains I did take, and learned, as every 
one told me, quicker than common, though they reproved me fpr being an 
hour too late one wet morning, and also for running witli tlio Stock- 
bridge bag to Laiivistt)!! ; — but, at that time, things went jtrangely well 
with us. The tailor took James as an ap])renticc, and the plumber sent 
word for John, of their own accord, as I tlionght, but, next Sunday, 
wlmn moralising on the subject, my mother let it out that the Forbeses 
had paid their fees, though she turned back on the words immediately, 
and we couldn’t bring her to say more. These doings puzzled me much. 
My brothers were too young to take notice of the like, and weft, besides, 
taken up with the novelty and troubles of their apprenticeships. I, too, 
had troubles of my own — such as the Stock bridge bag — but could not 
help observing that, ever after that Saturday night in which Mr Gcorgo 
Forbes had been so frightened by the man out of the close, my mother 
and Tibby Thom^pson bad more private talk than usual between them ; 
both often went back to that story, when w e sat together on leisure eveu-i 
ings, and questioned me curiously on every particular, as if they did not 
bdieve it. As for Mr George, one of the Frazers’ jyung men always 
saw him home. And so the year wore on. 
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The sacramental wcick was cold and stormy that spring. I recollect 
it chiefly on account of a young minister who, about that time, came as 
aissistant and successor to our old pastoi*, Dr Robertson, and made such a 
visiting and catechising as never had been known before in the parish. 
Among the rest, my mother was so stirred up to church-going, by Ids ex- 
hortations, that she attended on the fast-da^' ; and, late on Saturday niglit, 
•when we younger branches were glad to go to rest after the week's work, 
we left her and Tibby Tliom[)son busy by the lire — Tibby repairing my 
mothers black .bonnet^ and she clear-starching some frills and dickies to 
make us all respectable on ISunday. It is my fear that the said finery 
may have infringed somewhat on the bounds of tlie Sabbath, at which I 
had an opportunity of guessing, for the disposition of our dwelling was 
this; The larger room, immediately behind the shop, which served us for 
kitchen and parlour, had a small closet partitioneel olf it, and lighted hy 
a pane of glass in the door, which was my sleej)ing room. A smaller 
apartment, besidpes being our general store, belonged to my nudlier and 
Marion ; and from it o])cned another dark closet, accommodating John 
and James. My head wa*. scarcely on the pillow till I was fast asleep, 
but strange confusions filled my first dreams, f. thought Mr Charles and 
the Post-Ofticc inspector had both come in to scold me ; then it was Mr 
George pursued by the man who had frightened him; then there was a 
strange liispering and moving all ahout, and at last a sound that woke 
me up, for it was a deep moan from my mother. I could hardly believe 
my ears — but they were still up and moving about ; and, not wishing to 
seem foolish, I rose (\mtiously, and peejied through the pane. The iiro 
was still burning brightly, and by it sat a strange man. 1 knew him ati 
oi ce, though it was hard to tell ]k»w, to be tlie very same who had 
frightened Mr George Forbes. Tibby was carefully barring the door, 
ami my mother leaning again4 the table, with a smoothing-iron in her 
hand, looking on lYiin as if she could not believe what she saw’. Indeed, 
he was a strange figure to sit hy a decent fireside like ours, poor as it 
was. Ills elotlies, which were something like a sailor’s, Imug round him 
dirty and nigged ; a battered, miserable hat lay beside him, and I ob- 
served that his hair was (juite grey ; his fact', too, looked like one who 
liad grow’if old before the time, with hardc^hijis, or an evil life; but he 
liad once been a strong, iland^ome man, and, graceless as I tliuiight liim, 
seeined sorely grieved and ashamed. 

“IMgo,” he said at last, in a bourse v.hisper, “if you are afraid to 
keep me for lilie night. Nothing would have made me come in at all, 
hut a craving I had to sec you and the ehildreu again ; it has kept me 
skulking about in the lanes and doses of the town these three months 
and morcte” 

“ Stay with me, Willie, dear,” .said my mother, tlirowing her arms 
about the dirty, ragged man, as he rose ; “ no one will ever know tliat 
you’re in the liouse; hut J couldn't think it w as }’ourself, when all your 
l^eoplo thought you dead so lung ; but Tibby always said you woiihl 
come back.” 

“ Ay,” said Tibby, seating herself composedly hy tlic fire, “ some folk’s 
Jiye sure to turn up.” 

Perhaps the stranger did not hear her worrF ; for, in spite of rags, and 
hardships, and grty hair, liis face lighted up with the hope, or the me- 
mory, of better times, as he kissed my mother. 
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“Oli1 you're canid, man,” said she, familiarly pressing him down in 
the chair, and maybe liungry.” 

' ^lungry enough,” said the man, in a low murmur ; “ I have tasted 
nothing but half a gill for twcnty-four hours.” 

My mother sighed heavily, as if the last word had brouglit the whole 
bitterness of her life to mind;^but she ran to the cu])btmrd, and br-»ught 
forh her trusty friend, the tea-pot. ^ 

I could not rightly understand such doings ; and my hand was on tlio 
closet-door, when prudence kept me back, for ? heard. my own name 
mentioned. There was a long whispering between them, while the tea 
was in preparation, about us all, and to which Tibby, \Yhen appealed to 
by my mother, threw in an occasional dry remark ; but the last of it 
was a general agreement to waken Willie, meaning myself, as hc was 
wisest and most to be depended on. It may seem deceitful in me, but I 
charitably think the wisdom thus commended was seasonably displayed 
by creeping back into bed, and pretending to be fast “asleep when my 
mother entered. When she had given me a couple of good shakes, I 
gave up snoring, and inquired if it were chur(?h-tiinc. 

Not yet, Willie,” said motlu'r ; “ but there is a near relation of 
yours come to see us ; got up, and put on your clothes ; and don't be 
surprised, for he is not quite so well in worldly things as you miglit wish 
to see ; — besides,” she continued, in a deeper whis})er, “ it must be kept 
a secret that he is here at all.” 

Indeed ! Then,” said I, determined to get out the whole story, 
“ poor relations might come to ritSher folk. And ii^qiieer time he takes : 

sure it’s Sunday morning. Couldn't he kecq) his secrets to himself, 
and Jet people sleeij in their beds, 1 w^onder ?” 

“Willie, Willie,” said my mother, pressing both my hands in liors, 
“ it's your owm father. He hasn’t done w'ell for eitl^er himself or us; 
but he was born a gentleman, and far too good for me.” 

“My father!” said I, springing out of bed, for the thought of that 
worn-down, ragged man ovei’caiue me. 

“Ay, Willie,” said iny mother; “but speak low: they would hang 
him, boy, if they knew be w^as here, and all for some strokes of a pen. 
Me never did aiiytliing djbgraeeful ; and, Willie dear, sp(‘al* kindly to 
him, and ask no questions. I'll tell you all again.” ^ 

I put on my clothes, and followed her in a state of bewdldcrincnt. The 
man wd»o eat there was, it seems, t)nr father, whom we liad long sup- 
posed dead ; but when he ^hook my liaiid, calling me a bXive boy, and 
lioping 1 would be a greater comfort to my i))otber than be had ever 
been, tears came fast into my eyes, to see him who should have been our 
governor and example, coining in sucli a ])light, as it were ^ ask our 
charity. I tried to cheer up, however, for I saw it grieved my mother; 
and Tibby Thomps(m, in her broad Scotch, and usual style of comforting, 
informed me “ there was mair nor that to greet for in this warld ;” so 
we three sat down to keep him in eountenaiice, and took our tea com- 
fortably about two o’clock in the uiorning. 

We spoke in whispers, fearing to awake the rest ; and I may sJiy that 
night made a man of me, for I had never right felt myself the eldest son 
befor e My poor father seemed sadly tired ; and, when tea was over, 
my mother stole into Marion's room, whore she kept aft old chest, always 
locked (1 never knew what it contained before), ai^d brouglit out a well- 
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Though the efforts of the Progress Party in Italy were for the tiine 
abortive, thougli i)hysical power overcame and trampled u])on the new- 
born hopes (»f Italian Nationality, jet the idea has not been extin- 
guished. Far from it. it exists; it fills many minds; it cannot be 
eradicated; it will never die. The abettors of desi)otism may calum- 
niate it; they may rejn-esent it as )»rostratc and exi)iring. But let 
them not deceive themselves. It (;au afford to “bide its time;” and it 
will yet rise up, and expand, and put forth such irresistible energy, 
that princely dominion and ])a]ial porver shall alike tremble in its pre- 
sence, and perhaps disappear before it. 

Continental eonntfJes are at this moment— all of them, more or less 
— in a state of tr(»uble and deep-seated excitement. The old, narrow, 
selfish prineij)le of desi)otism is at work, endeavouring to crush free 
thought and liberal ideas. It is vain. Ivnowledgo is too widely ex- 
tended; men knov their rights too well; there is tr»o much faith in 
truth and moral power. Liberty may be young, but she is of herculean 
strength; she may bo rash ami inexpcricnce(i, but she will gain dis- 
cretion and judginent as she grows and exercises her powers; she may 
be now under a schoolmaster, subject to checking and chastisement, but 
her majority is near. The day of her deliverance is at hand; a)id well 
will it be for the nations if tiie .s]»irit of revenge shall he found to be 
quenched, afid all her ])rinciitles and plans bast'd in truth and rectitude. 

We affect not the sjiirit of proplmey; hut dim must the eye of that 
person be, jyul didl his ear, who does not see sights and hear sounds 
that bode ill for the peace of the uation.s, till right shall have supplanted 
might, and love and generous deeds shall have shamed selfishness and 
iuhumaipty from the hearts of men. To liberty we are ])ledged; for 
progress w'C must plead; but upon what system, Monarchicai or Be- 
publican, liberated nations shall conduct their affairs, is a question on 
which we do not feel called ujion to speak. Let there be liberty- 
liberty there must be— be the lorm of govcnmient what it may. 

We have read with care this work of Joseph Mazsini on Italy. It is 
not a history— not even of a brief period of the Italian struggle. We 
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wish it had been so; for Mazzini, more than . any man, could have fur- 
nished, at least, the material for such a work. It is fragmentaiy, and 
presumes too much upon the acqufiintanco of the reader with the sub- 
ject. What it docs, it docs well; but as a history it is quite urrsatis- 
factory. You want to know more — ^you want to know it consecutively. 
You therefore rise from the perusal of the book with the feeling of dis- 
appointment. Hi gilt or wroi>g, you do this. In justice to the author,^ 
it should not be, for he accomplishes what he undertakes; and the true 
source of the disappointment lies *in one’s exjieeting more than the 
Author promises. It is not a liistory; it is a vimftcation'of the national 
or republican pai-ty. 

In tliese pages, two things are aeconqdished : — First/ tlic character of 
the moderate party in Italy, and the cliaractcr and motives of Charles 
Albert, are placed in a most unenviable light, intrigue, selfishness, 
and fear, are ])roved, by documents of undeniable authenticity, to have 
prevailed in the* court, and the cam]) too, of the Sardinian prince, during 
the very time that they were boastful of their patriotism, and profess- 
edly fighting for Nationality. Secondly, the J^ational party in Italy are 
successfully vindicated from the groundless slanders and wicked calum- 
nies that have been so foully heaped upon them; and by none, we blush 
to write it, more willingly and moi*e i>ersev(‘ring]y, than by a portion 
of tlie Ihdtish Tress. If this be the object of the work — the exposing 
of the shamefifl conduct of the moderates, and the vindication of the 
national party — tliat object is gained, for both the exposure a^id vindi- 
cation are coniplete. , 

But we shall now ])roceed to suhstantiate, by fjnotation, the opinion 
just cxjiressed of this work as a vindication. In his preface, Mazzini 
Avrites ; — 

have said that the subject of the following writings ii^tlio National Italian 
cause. 1 ought perliaps to have said the ll(*publican Italian cause. Tliey tend, in 
fact, to show, by evidence, what the republican party has done in Home, and to ex- 
plain its conduct elKcwlicre. For in Italy, tlio ropiihlicjin party and the national 
party tire one and the same tiling. ITic party, whicli fuititled itself moderate, when 
it was but weak and illogical, lias endeavoured wdtliin tlie last few years to make 
itself the national party; it has succeeded only in making itself the pArty of a local 
dynasty. It destroyed the cause by limiting the forces which should have contri- 
buted to its trimn]>h. Its regular disciplined troops, its arsenals, its well -furnished 
treasures, could not save it fj'om two distionourablu failures. Home and Venice, with 
their banner bearing the rc'publicuu device, ‘ God and the Peopl(i,’rfell through the 
concentration of forces infinitely superior; but tliey fell with honour, and their fall 
has bequeathed to the Italians a greater consciousness of their strength, and of their 
future, than could have been given by ten victories under any other bariior. There 
is another reason which inieds hut to be mentioned to have its importance at once 
felt by 'English good sense, when unobsciived by prejudice or by an entire ignorance 
of Italian history. The I'cpublicaii party in Italy is not tlie offsiiring of a system, a 
governmental theory, originating in the brain of one man, or of several men; it 
springs from facts; it is the offspring of tradition, and the exponent of the vital con- 
ditions of 1 taliaii society.” 

He speaks thus of the source of liberty: — 

In Italy the initiative of progress has always belonged tc^thc people, to tlte de- 
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mtJcratic element, Tt is tlirongli lim* communes tiuit she hits acqnincd all she hns 
ever had of liberty; through her workmen in wool or silk, through her merchants ot 
(ilenoa, Florence, Venice, and Pisa, that she has acquired her wealth; through her 
artists — plebeian and republican, from Giotto to Michael Angelo — that she has 
acquired her renown; through her navigators — pleheiiin--~that she has given a world 
to humanity; through her po])es — sons of the p(‘ople oven they — tha,t until the 
tjvelftlt century she ftidtid in the emancipation of t^lio weak, and sent forth a word of 
unity to hutnaiiity: all her mom(»ries of insurrection against the foreigner are me- 
mories of the peo])le: all that has made Vhe greatness of our towns, dates almost 
always from a republican 'epocli: th<i educational book, the only book road by tlic^ 
inljahitanls of Ihe Alps or the Tra,nsteveriii wlio can read, is an abridgment of tlio 
history of the ancicuit Roman Republic. This is the ri'asori why the same men who 
have so long been accused of coldness, and who had in fact witnessed with indifler- 
ence the aristocratic and. royal revoliitioHB of 18‘20 and 18'21, arose with enthusiasm 
and with a true power of self-sacrififte, at the cry of ‘St Mark and the Republic, 
God and the People!’ These words contained for tliem a guarantee. They awoke 
in them, even uncohsciously to themselves, the all-jiowerful echo of a living past, a 
confused recollection of glory, of strength, of conscience, and of dignity.” 

The following picture i.s*l)oklly Bhotdied: — 

“ During the time which elapsed between the martyrdom of the Brothers Bandiera 
and the death of Gregory XVI., a class of iiien had arisen in Italy, educated (how- 
ever they might preach about Christianity and religion) in the material scejiticism 
of the 18th century, and in tJu' philosophy of modt'rn French eclecticism. Tlicy called 
themselves moderates ; as if betw'mi existence and amiihilation, between the future 
nation and llie governments which combat its development, there could ever exist a 
middle path. This party {Veoposed as a problem to be solved, the reconciliation of im- 
possibilities, liberty with princedom, uationalit}' with disimunberment, strength with 
uncertfiiiity, with disunion in direction. Xo class of men could have aceomplishod 
the solution of such a problem ; but they loss than any other. They consisted of 
writers of talent, hut^,'^itllout the iiKSiiiration of genius, furnished wjth a sufficient 
amount of Italian erudition gained from books, and among the dead, hut unendow'ed 
with the guiding and vivifying light of the power of Synthesis. They understood 
nothing of the work of fusion which had been silently elaborating itself during the 
last three centuries. They liad no consciousness of the Italian mission, no power of 
sympathy with tlic people, whom they believed corrujdi d, hut who were better than 
they, and from whom they w'crc separated In their habits of life, by traditional mis- 
trust, and by instinct still clinging to them of patrician or of literary aristocracy. 
By this moral and intellectual sojiaratiou from tlie people, the sole progressive ele- 
ment, and the arbiter of the future life of nations, they were shut out from all 
true pre.science,* from all faith in the future. Their historic ideas wavered, witli 
some slight modifications, between Guelphism and Ghihcllinism, Their political 
conception, however they endeavoured to clothe it in an Italian dress, did not 
reach beyotid the ideas which, introduced into France by Montosqueiu, and 
adopted by Mounier, Malouct, Dally Tollcndal, and others of that class in the Na- 
tional Assembly, wei*c reduced into a system by the men who directed public opinion 
in France, during the fifteen years which followed tlic return of Louis XVIII. 
They were royalists, with an infusion of liberty enough, and not more than enough, 
to render monarchy tolerable, and to assert for thomw'lvcs the right of publi^ing 
their own opinions, and of taking their seats in a constitutional assembly, without 
extending the same liberty to the masses, tlirough fear of raising ideas of rights 
which they detested, and of duties of which they did not even suspect the existence. 
They had, indeed, na belief. They had no faith in the monarchical principle, like 
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tliat in tlayff of oM inspirod by tbo notion of a divine rif;lit embodied in certain 
familiofl, or by that cliivalric aftection felt for the individual, wbicli placed tlio 
monarch between God and the lady of the heart — ^ My God, iny King, and my Lady- 
love/ 7’iic'irB was a passive, inert acceptance, without affection or veneration, of a 
fact which existed before their eyes, and of wdiieh tliey did not attempt the exani'i- 
nation. It was the result of moral cowardice, of a blind fear of tlie j)eq»le, to whose 
upward movement they desireil toi^opposc inoiiarcliy as a barrift*; of a dread¥)f tlie^ 
inevitable conflict between the two elements, which they did not feel capable of domi- 
nating. They feared also that Italy was “not povveid ill enough to recoiujner by her 
own popular force's, even that sjiiall portion of iinh'peiiTh'nce Isom tlio foreigner, 
wdiieli they, whose sole merit it was to be anxious for Italian honour, cared only to 
claim. They jiut forth their couiistds W'itli a great a.ssinnption of gravity, and with 
the air of authority of profound and far-seeing minds; tijoir cuun.'^els drawn from 
other times of normal devclojmicnt, from h^ii occupied in n^^ro jiarliainentary strug- 
gles, and from citizens of nations already made, ainl propounded by them, to a 
])eoj)le w'ho, on one side, posse.ssed nothing, and on the other had everything to win 
— existence, unity, independence, liberty. 'J’o their t nnuclis’ voices, the people re- 
plied by the roar and bound of the lion, driving out the Jesuits, exacting the insti- 
tution of the civic guards and the publicity of dcbate.%, and forcing constitutions froyi 
their princes, wdiilst they were reeommeuding silence, legal measures, and abstinence 
from supplication, that the paternal Iiearts of their masters might not be grieved. 
They called themselves jn^aetical, positive men; they ought to have been called the 
Arcadians of the political world. These then were the chiefs of the faction; nor 
have I occasion to name tln'in. To-day, somi' of thi'in, either from the love of power 
or from vanity wounded by the solitude in winch tlu'y stand, arc at the head of the 
monarchical reaction against the peo]»^.e.” ^ 

Along; with tins j>icture of the moderates, wc present the author’s 
description of the other parties existing in Italy when the struggle 
began: — 

“ But scarcely had Bins TX. asemided the ])apal throne, w^icn many young men 
educated w ith us in the worsliip of tin* iiatimud idea, and far superior to thrso chiefs, 
began to group tlicmselvcs around tlu'iii, attracted I'illu'r by the influence of their 
discourses, and the prestige of the jjope's first actions, or by the hope of ope'ning to 
Italy an easier road to a brighter future, after tlu' di.scouragcmcnt of the many 
abortive attiunpts of the ])ast: souls pure and religiously devoted to iheir country, 
but too yielding, and not sufficiently attempered by nature or by siifreriiig in a severe 
and energt'tic faitli in the immutabh' Truth; too soon fatigiu d by tifb inevitabJe sor- 
rows (»f the struggle', and misinterpreting tlie nc'cd, which we all feel, of authority, 
into a res]»ect for that alri'ady existing, and which seemed aboii^ to reconstitute 
itself. Below these, and rejoiced to see obstacles and sacrifices about to diminish, 
pressed the crow’d of the worshippers of calculation, of the mediocre in heart and 
mind, the lukewarm, wdiosi' sleep w'as troubled by our war-cry, and to whom, on tlio 
contrary, the programme of the moderates premised the easy honours of patriotism, 
as the price of WTiting sonic pacific article, of harmlessly tilting with Lloyd on tlie 
subject of railroads, or perhaps of su})j)Iicating the prince to deign to show himself 
a Uttlc less of the tyrant. And lower still, swarmed the lepers of all parties, the busy 
race of jiolitical jugglers, trading politicians, veiutable harpies who sully all they 
touch, ready in all countries to swear and forswear themselves, to extol to the 
heavens, or to calumniate, to launcli out or to cree]> close as the wind blows, for 
whatever may give them a hope of agitation without personal danger, with the pros- 
pect of acquiring some microscopic imjiortance, some petty public or secret employ- 
ment. A race, God be thanked ! rarer in Italy than elsewher?; but yot more nume- 
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through tho effects of a Jcsnitic^ materiaHst, anti tyrannic ediucation, than one 
would wish to see amongst a people great in the past, and called upon to be again 
gt*eat in the future.” 

The fir«t claws cried, “ Let us have, first of all, independence, then, 
the e<lucation of liberty; constitutional monarchy, then the republic.’* 

fiecond clasfi^ good but deceived, saug hymns to Pius IX., ‘'who 
possessed the soul of an lionest country priest, but of a bad 
prince, calling him the regenerator of Italy, Europe, and the world.” 
The last, the intriguers, “ ran here and tliexc, agitating, meddling, t^om- 
meuting on tlic givTii text, buzzing about tlic strangest news of royal 
intentions, of juronuses, of foreign negotiations, repeating words which 
had never been uttered, striking and distributing patriotic medals, and 
so forth.” » ^ 

Whatever may be thought of the politics of the following paragraph, 
it must he admitted tliat tlie idea is well put: — 

We were republicans of ancient faith, on grounds which we have many times 
prpclainied, and wliicli we will *yet I'cixiat; but, above till, as far as concerns Italy, 
wc were so, because we desired that our country might become a nation. Faith 
made us patient; the trimnpli of the principle, in which we have always been and 
still arc believers, is so certain, that we have no need to hasten it. By the decree 
of Providence, a luminous deeroe wliich shines from afar in the progress of hu- 
mauity, Europe is fast ridvauciug tow'ards democracy. The most logical form of 
dcfnocracy is rejmblieanism; the republic is therefore one pf the facts of the future. 
But the (jiiestioii of iiatio<^,al indefK'iidence and national imity required an immediate 
and practical solution. How to atUiin this end ? The princes did not desire it. ' Tlie 
pope neitlier could nor givej’t. The people remained; and we raised our 

voices like our fatliers of old — ‘ Popolo ! I’opolo’ — accepting all the consequences — 
all the logical forms of the princijdo involved in this cry. It is not correct to say 
tliat progress manifests itself by degrees; it works by degrees; and in Italy the 
nalioiial idea has been elaborated during the silence of tJireo age-s of general slavery, 
and through neai-ly thirty years of assiduous apostlchliij), often crowned by the mar- 
1;yrdom of the noblest spirits Jimongst us. Once the soil prepared by hidden labour, 
a principle is generally revealed by insurrection, in a collective, spontaucous, and ab- 
normal movement of the multitude, in a sudden transformation of authority. As 
soon as the principle is gained, the scries of its deductions and applications develops 
itself by a slov^ progressive, contiiuioiis, and normal movement. It is not true that 
liberty and independence can be disjoined,, and bargained for one after the other. 
Independence, ^hich is only liberty conquered from the foreigner, requires, in order 
not to be a living lie, the collective work of men having the consciousness of thfeir 
wn dignity, the power of sclf-saerifice, and the virtue of enthusiasm; and these qua- 
lities helon|; only to free citizens. Jii the rare contests for iudepondence, sustained 
without any apparent admixture of political questions, the people have drawn their 
force from the national unity alre.ady gained. It is not true tliat a republic cannot 
be founded without the eoncurronco of all the severest republican virtues. Such an 
idea is hut an old error, which has served to falsify governmental theory in nearly 
all minds, Political institutions ought to represent the educating element of the 
state, and republics are founded in order that the republican virtues which a 
monarchy cannot produce may germinate *in the breasts of citizens. It is not true 
that the blind force of armies and cannons can suttice to regain indepcildeiiCC* In 
all conflicts for national liberty, it is necessary to have a dotninant idea presiding 
over the materfal forces and directing, then* movements; the banner flo^s 
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above the at^my ought to be but the symbol of this idea; and that banner^ as '/acta 
have indisputably proved, is half the victory/* 

Considering the blame that has been laid upon the men who stood 
for the true idea of Nationality during the late Italian struggle, in con- 
nection with tlie War of Independence, headed by Charles Albert, we 
think it but fair that our author should be allowed t» give his opinion 
of this prince, and also of the manner iii which he conducted that ent'er-^ 
prise, and the motives by wliicli h« was actuated throughout the war. 
Though not by any means complinientary to (Jiiarles Jllhert, we feel 
constrained in justict^ to transcribe tlie following: — 

“ To our question — [the question, namely, Have .you the man to found a na- 
tion ?] — the inotlerates replied by pointing out Charley Albert. J Hpciik not of 
the hlng; whatever his adnlat(»rs, and th# political hypocrites who arc now mak- 
ing tlic pofithnnions enthusiasm for Charles Albert an arm of opposition against 
his successor, may attcnjpt to say; however sincere the people of tlie kingdom of 
Piedmont may be in their illusion, that the idea of the war of ibdepcndence is sym- 
bolised in that name; the judgment of posterity will weigh heavily upon the man of 
1821 — 'bf 1833 — of the capitulation of Milan. The Vaturo, the temperament of the 
individual was such as to exclude all hope of any enterprise, on his part, for the 
unity of Italy. (1 cuius, love, and faith w<Te wanting in Charles Alb(‘rt. Of the 
tirst* -which reveals itself hy a life eiitiri'ly, logically, and resolutely devoted to a 
great idea — the career of Charles Albert does not olfer the least trace; the second 
was stifled in him by the continual mistrust of men and things, whioli was awakened 
by the remembrance of an unhajipy past; the last was d(‘njed him b) his* uncurtain 
character, w'averiiig always between good and evil, b<‘n\t^n to do and not to do, be- 
tween daring and not daring. Jn his youth, a thought, not of virtue, but of Italian 
ambition — the ainhition, however, which may he iirolitable to nations — had passed 
through his soul like lightning; hut lie recoiled in alFriglit, and the reiiK'inbiMnco of 
this one brilliant moment of liis youth jnvsented itself liourl^^ to him, and tortured 
him like the incessant throbhing (if an old wound, iiistoiid of acting upon liiiii as an 
excitement tqa now life. Petw'ccii the risk of losing, if ho failed, the crown of his 
little kingdom, and the fear of the liberty wliicli the jieople, after having fought for 
him, would claim for themselves, h(‘ went liesilating on, with this spectre before his 
e,>es, stumbling at every step, without energy to confront tlu'se dangers, wnthoat the 
will or powTr to conijireheiid that to become King of Italy, he must finst of all forget 
that he W'as King of Piedmont, Despotic Iroin I'ooted instiiict, liberal from self-love, 
and from a presen tin;i(?nt of the future, he submitted alternately to^tho governmont 
of Jesuits, and to that of men of progigess. A fatal disunion between thougJit and 
action, between cone<‘ption and the faculty of execution, showe'j* itself in every 
aejt. Most of those who endeavoured to place him at the head of the enterprise, w'ere 
forced to agree to this view of his Character. Smue of those intimate with him went 
BO far as to whisper that he was threati'iied with lunacy, lie was the Hamlet of 
Monarchy. With such a man, the Italian enterprise could not suecixid?* 

The first false and decejitive step, intended to mislead, and divert the 
national party from the olijeet they had ifi viiiw, and the consequences 
that flowed from it, are thus ably stated and summed up: — 

The moderates also, whose men were neither powerful nor logical, understood 
that even had Charles Albert the will, he had not the cajaicity for realising the 
national idea; and they sought to compromise with it, by substituting for the idea of 
an Italy, the petty conceit of an Italy of the North. Of all possible conceptionsyit 
was the worst that tlie human mind could have imagined. Tno kingdom of S^pten- 
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trfonal Italy might have became a fact, created by victory, accepted by grntitude, 
and submitted to by other princes from the impossibility of dostvoyiiig it; but put 
forth as a programme, anterior to the.fact, it was casting the apple of discord where 
the gi‘catost harmony was iihsolutoly necessary. It was throwing down tlie gauntlet 
' to the partisans of the unity of Jtjily; it was an insult to the republicans, as it swbfiti- 
tutocl tile will of the monarchical faction to that of the nation — it was an outrage to 
^ Lombardy, wliieh was willing to sink itself in Italy, but not to sacrifice its indivi- 
duality to anotlier Italian ])rovinco; it. was a monaco to the aristocracy of Turin, 
alreaily alarmed by the all-absorbing contact of Milanese democracy; it was a 
scheme of aggrandiweim'iiii sus})iciinis to Franco, bi'cauae in favour of a monarchy 
which had for inan^ years beenadviTse to French inovmnonts and tendencies; it was 
a pretext ready furjiisbod to the princes of Italy, fur detaching themselves from the 
crusade to which their subj^'cts were driving them ; it was a grain of jealousy })laDted in 
the heart of the po})c; was a damp to the enthusiasm of all who were disposed to 
lend their aid, and even to sacrilioe their lives in a national undertaking, but not for 
a speculatiou of dynastic egotism. It created a new series of obstacles — it overcame 
none. It gave rise *10 a new series of l<»gical necossities which must have dominated 
the w’ar; and which, in fact, did dominate it, and extinguished it in misfortune and 
in shame. Nevertheless, such Was the thirst of war against Austria, that even this 
unlucky pi’ogranime, proclaimed in all sorts of ways, legal and illegal, w as received 
without examination by most. All lioped in the royal initiative; all incited Charles 
Albert, crying — ‘ Forward, at all ri.^'ks.’ Charles Albert wonhl never have done any- 
thing, had not the Mihuiesc insurrection ]>lacod him in the alternative of losing his 
crown, seeing a republic at his sidi*, or of combatijig.’^ 

The shameful duplicity {iiid dissimulation of the moderates arc fully 
established, and mercilessly ex])osed from page 20 to page 28; and 
Mazzini concludes tliis part of liis work willi thes(^ words: — Under 
such auspices, and witli such intentions, did the ritalinoiitesc monarchy 
and the modcrales march to the concjncst of inde]>endence. A deluded 
nation a])plauded tliem — a]»pliiud<Ml (ha,rles All)ert, the Grand I)ukc of 
Tuscany, the Kiiigj of Na])les, and the Fojie. So much love was thrill- 
ing in the souls of Italians in those fie(‘ting hut hajipy days, that they 
would have emhraced their most deadly enemies, laid they but worn 
the Italian tri-eolour coekade.” 

' The following extrai't sh(>ws the lino of coiidue-t pursued by the 
republicans in the circumstances in whicli they were placed by the dis- 
Bimulatiou o^the moderates, and the tiiniility of the prince: — 

• 

^*Tlio Lombjjrd insurrection w^as already victorious at every point, when tlie royal 
troops advaiic(3a u]»on the IjomUird territory, and juished onwards to tlio Tyrol. 
Volunteers gathered tow'ards that ]»oint, driving the enemy before tlami. The passes 
which led from thence to the ^alleys of the Adda and the Dllio wore occupied by our, 
men. The ^insurrection in Venetia had been aceomjilished with inconceivable ra- 
pidity, and jilaced in the hands of the mountaineers of Farnia and Cadore, the deliles 
which lead from Austria into Palma and Osopo w^ere ours. The Sea and the 

Alps, as Cattaneo writes, wore (dosed to the euomy; and they would have been so 
for ever, had the royal war recognised as stratc^gic pcants, not the fortresses and 
Piedmont, but the Alps and the Sea, Venice and tljc Tyrol. The enthusiasm of the 
populations was great; ecpial to the discouragement of the enemy. A subscription 
opened at Milan, the Ist of April, to provide for the current expenses of the govem- 
luent, had produced by the 3d the sura of 749,683 Austrian livres— a loan of twenty- 
^■jlour millions of fraifcs, proposed by tlie provisional government, found capitalists 
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rewly to stibscribo without interest — men ran to inscribe their names in the Fi^ee 
Corps and in the National Guard— women were rivals in the enthusiasm, and almost 
surpassed the young men: they in’epared cartouches, went froni door to door solicit- 
ing subscriptions for the government, a»id nursed the wounded in the hospitals. The 
Austrians retired on all sides, frigh tent'd, and in disorder, Iiarassed by tlie volunteers, 
and wanting provisions. The Italian soldiers deserted tlieir ranks; at Cremona, the 
Albert regiment, the .3d battalion, Ccccopicri, and tlirco S([iiadlons of Lanc».*rs; at^ 
Brescia, a i>ortion of the llaugwitz regiment, and others elsewhere. An Austrian 
frigate riding before Naples, .and two brigs of war cruising in the Adriatic, hoistt'd 
the Italian flag, and gave tliemselves to tlu; Venetian repiildic. Is Italy, there only 
remained to Austria, and these cijdiors arc ]»roved by the oflicial rc}>ort8, 50,000 
men, defeated, discouraged, and worn out. And }»eypnd the copfiiios of Lombardy, 
wherever the language of si is heard, there was fermentation, a gathering crusade. 
Tlie Milanese insurrection had sounded the tocsin for the Italian insniTeetion. At 
the first news of the movement in Modena, 2000 civic guards of Cologna, 1200, with 
300 of the lino from Leghorn, the civic guards mid armed students of Pisa, and tlie 
civic guards and volunteers of Florenct', assemhled at once: aAd a few days after- 
wards, to avoid the ruin which threatened him, tlie Grand Dulo' himself was obliged 
to declare war against Austria. At liome, the peoph', the civic guards, and the ca- 
rabineers, gave the arms of Austria to the flames, and substituted over the palace of 
the Austrian emhassy this inscription--' Palace of the Italian Diet.’ Volunteers pre- 
sented themselves in crowds, blessed by the pric.sts; subscriptions were opened to 
am them and send them to tin* camp. Already, on tlie 24th of March, many had 
quitted the city; and at the end of tlie month, 10,000 Romans and 7000 Tuscans 
were assembled on the banks of the ]^o, roady to pass it on the side of L/igo Scuro. 
At Naples also, the abliorred ensign oLAustria was burnt;^aml on the 2()ih of March 
the list of volunteers was opened, and the king was forced to joeld before the uni- 
versal cxciLcmeiit, 1 sp('ak not of Gc'iioa and 1‘iednioiit. Tlie volunteers of Genoa 
— I recall it with pride, not the pi ale of municipality, but tiiat of allection for the 
soil where my father sleeps and which was the birtliplace of my mother — were tho 
first to sign, in face of tlie enemy, the general bond of Italian iT'aternity with the men 
of Lombardy, And beyond ltah,tlie good news spread with tlie rapidity of thouglit, 
and made men grown grey in exile young again; blessed with new life souls expiring 
in doubt; blotted out the rememliraiice ol long sorrows, tlie recollection of the re- 
peated deceptions of the past, and tluisc uneasy forebodings of the future which were 
so soon to bo verified. A single thought ins]nred evci'y glance, and brcaithed through 
every accent, in our deep emotion. ‘ We liavo a country! We liave a country, to 
whose service at length w’e shall he able to devote ourselves.’ ’!fiud to her we 
hastened with lofty brow s and souls fille^l with Italian pride, over tlioso lands which 
we had traversed wandering and <lespised, hut wdiicli now n^sourK^Kl with a cry of 
surprise and applause for oar Italy! May God jiardmi those who calumniated our 
-^oula in those moments of love and national w^orsliip! They, the moderates, received 
at Genoa, with fixed bayonets, and escorted disarmed to the camp, like malefactors, 
the Italian workmen wiio hask'uecl from Paris and London, conducted by General 
Antonelli, to combat in the battles of iiidejieiideiiec. They accused us of conspiracy; 
WO only conspired to forget. Ah! when I think of those men, who could not under- 
stand our hearts, I call to mind the w'or<ls of St Theresa speaking of the damned, 

* Unhappy ones, they cannot love.’ But all this emotion, all this enthusiasm which 
was inciting Italy to great deeds, sjioke of tho people and not of the prince, of tho 
nation and not of miserable dynastic speculations. To attack it o])enly was impos- 
sible, And although Martin, at first, and then Passalacqna, had only offered the 
royal assistance on condition that Milan should pass under the king’s domination-^ 
although the greater part of the men composing the ]>rovjsional*government of Milan 
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w^re ipelinod to, and some even bound to those conditions; yet no one ditred to sti- 
pulate openly for the price of an uncertain victory. The lion roared yet; he must 
first be tamed. In an address to Charles Albert begging for assistance, tbe pro- 
visional government of Milan had, as early as the 23d of March, conveyed to thehing 
and his di})loinati.sts the real nature of its intentions. Nevertheless, its public de- 
clarations contained a ))rogramme which deferred the decision of the political ques- 
tion to the day of victory, confiding it, wdicn that day should arrive, to the good sense 
of the people — ' When all shall be free, all w'ill speak. After the victory, the nation 
will decide/ ” 

^ Mazzini thus vindicates himself, and those who held the same opi- 
nions: — 

‘‘ The wandering and agitated life wliich the true believers in the republican faith 
had been subjected to for so many years, prevents iia from proving facts by letters, 
dates, ami journals. But 1 afliirm on 1113*^ honour the truth of every syllable I write. 
Our accusers are living; let them refute me, if 11103^ can, and if ihe3’ dare. I regret 
btdng obliged tomix'o]) m\' own name with these rt^eita Is; l)ut since I was chosen (deser- 
vedly or not, math'rs little) 1)3' fricuids and enemies, to r(‘j)rosent in jiart the republican 
thought, 1 owe to the honour of'the banner what I would not do for myself, I treated 
with a disdaud'ul silence, expressive of my utter contempt, the false accusation wliicU 
was levelled againsl me from alhjuarters during my stay at Milan, of having, by an ob- 
stinate adherence to my own political ideas, ruined the war. It would have been said 
then that 1 sought to exeuljaite myself from fear, or from a desire to avoid the tem- 
pest which tlircateiied me. But it is now all im})ortant that Italians should know the 
truth as to tinisc men \^Jlo summon them to w'ork for the cause. The first W'ords I 
uttered at Milan \v(‘re uttrcK of eneouvagemept for tlie government; the second, re- 
quested of me by one of the siijqiorters of moiiarcliy, were a prayer to Brescia that 
it would sacrifice, in its discu>sioiis With Milan, every local right to union and cen- 
tralisation, then indisjieiisable to the success of the war/’ 

‘‘TIuim the ro|>iiJ)licaii party, deceived by false promises, long misled 
by the Jesnitieal deportment of the ]>rovisional government, then pur- 
sued by disgraceful accusations, foolish threats, and perfidious insinu- 
ations spread amongst the people, and suddenly lietrayed in its dearest 
hopes, by a decree wdiicli, to tbe free, solemn, and juicific discussion df a 
constituent assembly after the victoi-y, sulistituted the sUent votes by 
register, tlie sword of Damocles suspended tlic while over the heads of 
the voters — ^pejilied by words of grave and severe sadness to the vio- 
lators of the public faith; and declared that for the sake of that union 
which it al<)i],e had preserved until the lUth of May, by its self-sacrific- 
ing silence, if would not raise the gauntlet thrown downi to it. The 
Moderates at Genoa assembled in crowds, on the publication of our 
protest, and committed it to the flames. We could have said with 
Cremutio*Oordo, ^Burii then all the good citizens of Italy on tlie same 
pile, for they knew by lieart tbe truths we utter here.’ • A few 4ays 
after, we published the programme of the ‘ Italy of the People/ and 
even then our language was that of conciliation.” 

What followed is yet fresh in the memories of our readers. Hpw 
Charles Albert was pushed ingloriously from the scene; how the pope 
fled from Home, and refused to return at the earnest solicitations of the 
people; how the national party swept away abuses, and remodelled 
institutions ; how^they substituted among the people a reign of 
for a reign of terror (under the priests); how the Frencli lust 
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involved them in the most glaring contradictions, and led them to for- 
swear the holy idea of “brotherhood;” how a Gallic republic put down, 
by force of arms, a Roman republic, and restored to his throne a re- 
negade and hated Pope. 


MANCHESTER EDUCATIONAL MOVlfMENT. 

Fresh incidents, botli provincial and national, arc constraining general 
and earnest attention to tliis long-neglected subject, which is the most 
important with which legislation can at any time deal. 

1. Crime has, of late, manifested itself to quite an unusual extent, in 
the most atrocious and aiipalling forms, Phiormoiis violations of the 
most fundamental laws of society are things of everyday occurrence. 
We are in the very dog-days oi‘ rntlianism, when all police restraints are 
broken through, and the vengeance of the law set at defiance. Cheap 
bread to industry has not ]u*evented robbery ; for free trade, with its 
many blessings, and though it may have reinoved the tein])tations which 
previously surrounded honest povei-ty to commit occasional and despe- 
rate acts of wrong and violence, has not reduced tlic number of con- 
firmed thieves and felons. Crime has hecorno outrageously daring, 
whilst its force of crai't for mint)r ollen(a‘S, so fa/ from being restrict(id 
or diminished, has hocn multiplied. Tiic i)erson and property are 
almost as insecure here as in barbarous countries. Extra coendon and 
-penal measures may be resorted to, but at a formidable expense, and 
with trifling success. The increase of assesvsed t^xes will do move 
damage to the property of citizens, than the decrease of roblxu’y and 
theft will do good. What connection lias ignorance with crime? all are 
beginning to ask. An inseparable one ; even visibly, as well as really, 
the very clo'^est. Dejiravity of all kinds lives and grows upon mental 
darkness, wdiilst social virtues die upon that cdimicnt. The man, since 
ho stepped out from his cradle, has been nothing hut an aninud ; his soul 
has never risen above the s})irit of a bru1<% and liis intellect and con- 
science lie at the bottom of his coarse appctit(*s and jiassiorts. He is a 
savage, wdtli this aggravating cirdiiuistancc, that, instead of dwelling in 
a wilderness he is in tlie ini<lst of a dense mass of fellow ^Ixdngs, where 
lie must live either by bard industry and honest skill (for which he has 
no training or relish), or by plunder. Tlie red hand and the pilfering 
fingers almost invariably belong to an uneducated mind. TLt? educated 
men, who are convicted in this country, arc few ; and if these were 
divided into two classes, consisting, fwst, of those who have merely re- 
ceived the elements of learning, and socondlif, of those whose minds have 
been expanded, strengthened, and elevated by education, we are con- 
fident that the number of the second class (who alone can properly be 
called educated men) found upon the criminal list would be so small, as 
to be fairly marked exceptional. Forgery, perhaps, is the crime to 
which a few men, who cannot be reckoned as uneducated, are most ad- 
dicted. This crime is generally committed in circumstances of strong 
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temptation, increased, most unquestionably, by the influence which the 
immense prevalence of* ciime in the uneducated classes must exert. 
Ignorance in a largo class, has thus a banetul cflect on education in a 
smaller class. Let the ignorance, which is the parent of crime in the 
lower ranks of the population, be removed, and we ai‘e sure that the 
very, few crimes '^committed by educated iijen would become fewer still. 
Tt is confessed by all statesmen and moi alists that the question of pun- 
ishment for the repression of crime, is gettijig every day more compli- 
cated and diflicult. Why not, then, try ^National Education to cut off 
the necessity of punishment, by reducing crime? 

2. A dense and ever-growing mass of pauperism points out the evils 
of popular ignorance. Pauperism is now so general as to be the very 
quagmire of llritisit society, into which it is fast drawing down self- 
supporting industry. TJie heavy assessments I'or the poor are fast re- 
ducing the incomes of many thousiinds of diligent labourers in trades 
and callings, who will, ere long, be compelled to rank tljeinselves with 
paupers. Tluit an industrious man, avIio can only support himself and 
his family, should have tlib earnings of a wliole fortnight taken away 
each }ear for the maintenance of paupers, must prevent any savings, 
Kow the origin of by far tlie prepoiulcrating amount of pauperism, is in 
the idleness, the apathy, the inifu-ovidcnee, the want of enterprise, and 
the vice aral crime direea jy produced by popular ignorance. The support 
of a scheme of National Education would be by far the cheapest poor’s- 
rate. 

3. Sanitary reform Ve(|u ires education as its prime agent. Cleanli- 
ness of person or of home is of the results of eilueation, for ignorance 
is ever associated with Mjualor and dirt, as widl as with rags. The un- 
intelligent face, if it have a vacant expression, has at least a very thick 
coating of dirt. Mental darkness cares not for pliysical beauty and 
order. The habits and the haunts of millions in Great Britain have 
created tluj most fatal distempers and diseases, which have often broken 
forth in wide ravtiges ujK)n all classes in the conimiinity, for infection 
will pass from poor to ricli, from dirty to cleanly. The man whose mind 
is uncultivated has lre([ueiilly, with as much justice as coarseness, been 
conqjared to a pig ; ami let the stye bo once cleansed, it is soon foul as 
ever. Jle av^io lias no mental resouices for employment ( r gratification, 
has no delight in his home; he dwells more in the beer tavern ; and 
when he returns drunk he is unconscious of throwing liiinself down on 
a dirty floor, or a dirty hed, whilst liis slut of a wife very jiroperly thinks 
that both are too good for him. If sanitary reform tliroughout tlie 
country be necessary, it can only be achieved by first securing the still 
greater indispensable — National Education. 

4. The present doings of Bopery in this country can best be counter- 
acted, so far as political and social niiseliicf is involved in them, by a 
national system of secular education. Let the masses be educated, and 
they will despise and laugh at Eomish priestcraft. Education gives to, 
and roots in the mind the broadest and most indestructible conscious- 
ness of the sacred riglits of private judgment, and scouts at the idea of, 
any human infallibility, whether claimed for church or state. We do not 
wonder at the pope denouncing the Irish colleges, lie knows that his 
impious pretensions to domineer over the minds and souls of men would 
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be destroyed by the light of knowledge kindled in these colleges. It 
naay be asked, how then have so many educated, and even highly inbd- 
lectual men, lately become Puseyites and Pa[)ists.^ Our reply is ready, 
and, we believe, altogether satisfactory : — these men coveted power lor 
themselves and their order. Does any one believe that the dogmatic, 
overbearing, and tyrannical Bishop of Exeter would surrender his private 
judgment to such a man as the present pope, or, indeed, to any man* 
that ever tilled the papal throne? -•No! but he is a Puseyite, in order 
that other men may yield up their private jiidgnn^.nt to himself. Would 
a man of such a high, subtle, incpiisitive, and ever restless intellect as 
Dr Newman possesses, give uj) his judgment to the keeping of the pope? 
lie may appear to do so, but it is only that he may obtain spiritual and 
]>oliticul ascendancy foj' himself. The converts toJL^opery or toPusey- 
ism are of two classes. They an*, either men and women of very silly 
minds and moi*bid imaginations, easily deluded, but, fortunately, capable 
of doing little mischief in the way ol deluding others ;*or they are am- 
bitious ami crafty persons, who gravSp at the power which Rome wields, 
and who are content to be the slaves of the ^ioi>e, that they may be the 
tyrants of the j)eople. Now, let the people be educated, and the people 
can obviously have no such ambition i“or spiritual ascendancy as should 
neutralise their education so iar as to tempt tluan to be Papists. They 
would not allow their civil and religious liberties to he invaded by any 
pope or priest. Besides, ii* the masses were educated, j)riests would no 
longer be tempted to aspini to tyranny. They would rather fide with 
than over the judgment of an educated peo[de. ifliey would })reler the 
nobler and sweeter ascendancy which one cniiglitejjcd intellect natu- 
rally, and without tyranny, gains over another, when armed with truth, 
and moved by love. How glorious, by the for(‘.e of reason, to sway men 
— men who think and judge for themselves — far moi’c glorious than, 
without reason or trutli, but merely by the charm of a title, to lord it 
over passive men, who obey like mere machines! So long, indeiul, as 
the people ai*e ignorant, many inlelleeliial men will seek to rule them 
as they would rule an inferior race of beings. 

5. Tlie pi’ogressive extension of the I'ranchise, and a projjer state of 
harmony and goodwill between the various classes in the community, 
now sadly and perniciously alienated from each other, reqiwire National 
Education. 

Every citiz(‘n, who is not a law-breaker, is entitled to liberties 

of a citizen; but only that citizen, wliu is enlightened, is entitled to 
the full riijhts of a citizen. It is desirable that the House ui’ Commons 
should, in the true sense, be tlie people’s house, and that the legislature 
should bo chosen by complete sullVage. But the people must be pre- 
viously enlightened. It is absurd to say, give men their rights as 
citizens, and if uneducated at lirst, to exercise their rights they will 
soon aspire to a pi’oper etiucation. The fitness to use well must precede 
tlie gift of the franchise. We, indeed, believe that there are some hun- 
dred thousands of citizens at present non-electors, who are, in every re- 
spect, qualified to exercise the fj unehiac, and it should no longer be with- 
held. But we look forward to a time when every Briton will be repre- 
sented in jjiarliament, and we are persuaded that noticing but National 
Education will introduce that time. 
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* TiJhe alienation between the various classes in the eonijnunity is chiefly 
cattSed by the igtiorance, and mental debasemetit characteristic of mil- 
lions belonging to the lower classes. Let us liavc a nation ol‘ educated 
men, and the feeding of brotherhood will be strong and universal. 
Varieties of social rank will still exist, yet the common possession of 
kno^yledge wouhl remove many obstacles in the way of the kindlicvst 
* intercourse between all classes. At present, is there not often fellow- 
ship, amounting even to warm friendship, between superiors and infe- 
riors, wlien tlie latter aie eminent for intelligence ? And we should 
have this, happy state of things on a large, even a national scale, if, 
under a system of National Education, the whole population were en- 
lightened, 

r>ut what stands pn the way of National Education with its compre- 
hensive remedies for grievous social evils? Various objections may 
be summed up in tliis, that a national scheme of education cannot in? 
elude a formal leligious training. AV"e admit this. It really cannot, 
without the grossest injustice to, and tyranny ovei*, the various eccle- 
siastical denomiuations iN the country. Since British parents belong 
to so many diflerent churches, the p(‘C\diar form of the redigion of one 
church cannot be adoptinl in national schools, and incorporated with 
the scjcnlar imstruclion given th<*re. Nay, we maintain that religion, 
even if it ought, should uot be taiiglit in national sebooLs. The church 
has no pj’crogativc to inf<u‘ferc with secular training. Parents and the 
church, instead of seedving to intermix religious and secular training in 
week-day schools (w\;.ere it never cainbc dom^ with advantage), should 
conduct the religious Iraiiiiug at other times, arid in other places, dur- 
ing the hours spent at home and in Sabbath schools. U'he cry against 
secular schools, as irrcligiom ami iujidd, is both absurd and wicked. The 
advocates of sucl\,schools may say to their calumniators: — We do not 
interfere with the means of religious training which you, parents or 
cliurch oflice-lxiarers, may adoj)!, wlien the cliildnm are out of our 
schools. Wc do not interdict you from combining then and there the 
religious element with the secular elennmt which we give here. Nay, we 
wish you all success in tlie <*omiiuniication of religious knowledge. 
Keep witldn your noble and necessary province, and most energetically, 
and diligently, apply yf)urselves to su])eradd religion to the secular 
learning which we furnish. Co-()j)e]‘at(‘- with us, but not so as that you 
shall take our time and work, and w^ lake yours. We occupy four or 
iive hours eal*-h day in giving secular knowledge to our ])upils, and we 
shall be right glad to hea!‘ that you devote the other fifteen or eixtecu 
hours to sanctify the result of our labours, and to Christianise the 
children.* Wc professedly and exclusively, in our schools, train chil- 
dren to be useful in time : and do you your best to prepare them for 
eternity, during the many liours each day wlien tliey are not receiving 
our lessons. You don’t interfere witli llie nurse of a child, or the 
doctor of A child, or the tailor who clothes a child, and why interfere 
with us, who teach reading, writing, and arithmetic to that child;?/ If 
we were as ready to calumniate as you are, we should accuse you of a 
desire to get quit of your peculiar and awful responsibility to give 
children religious knowledge. You, clergymen, wish to have a little of 
Catechism, arid a little of the Bible, tauglit in our secular schools, 
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and you like to come in for a few minutes once or twice a-year to sniper- 
intend this process, in order that you may free yourselves from the 
solemn duty of feeding at the proper season, and in the proper place, 
the “ Iambs of Christ’s flock/’ You know well that if you attended to 
the duties of your own province, in reference to the young, your work 
would be unspeakably more i^borious (but unspeakably more uaeful,^ 
too) than the slight and, indeed, farcical examinations, personal or 
presbyterial, which, for religious purposes, you annually conduct in our 
week-day schools. Now, don’t any more call *our soheme and our 
schools irreligious and godless. We separate a secular from a religious 
training, just because the two can be best -|>romoted, separately, and, 
moreover, Jiey are separate only for a few hours each day, since, for 
four hours, we give the secular, and during the remainder of the tw^enty- 
four, you con, to the very fulness of your heart’s wish, superarld the re- 
ligious. In the course of‘ education, a division of labour is indispensable ; 
we furnish the secular, and do you give the religious efement. If yon, 
representing the church and the cause of religion, would but perform 
your duty to the young at a proper time, and in a ])roper manner, you 
would not grudge us the four or five hours a-day in whieh we com- 
municate secular knowledge. Nay, you would thank us for qualifying 
your children to receive, understand, and appreciate the religious in- 
struction which it becomes you to give them. You don’t inarch with 
your phylacteries into the jday-grouiid, and seek to combine religion with 
gymnastics, though, in other places, you ought to tell the young that their 
members should be members of rigliteousn(^ss;”<^’ct why any more in- 
terfere with their a h c, their copy-book, or their multipliemioii-table ? 

i'hus, triumphantly, miglit the Scotch advocate's ot“ National Educa- 
tion address themselves to their various Scotch calumniators. lint 
the lingliLli a(h( cates miglit go still farther, and say to their clerical 
opponents in England: — You regard it as your special duty to educate 
tke peojihi of England. You say that your payment (above £8,000,000 
a-year) is for such service to the nation. Yet so wretchedly have you 
discharged your duties (so very well paid for), that there are millions 
in the land who can neither read nor write. You have ut^rly failed 
in teaching the very simplest branches of knowledge, for education is 
not so easy as baptism^ which some of you call regeneration ! You see 
how education has flourished unejer your special care. Really, you 
might permit us to try whether or not it would succeed ^better (for it 
couhi not, by any possibility, succeed worse) in our hands. We don’t 
wish to prevent you from all efforts at evangelising our scholars, when 
these have got their secular lessons over for the day. We must have a 
nation of men and women who can, at least, read and write, and, when 
each day they are out of our hands, you can engage yourselves with 
them during the remainder, and strive to give them religious knowledge. 
Don’t call our scheme godless; but rcmeinhcr that, under the long trial 
given to your scheme, millions of men and women have grown up as 
illiterate as the brutes, as godless as the heathen of the most benighted 
land. So far from Christianising, you have not even civilised. You 
were to make the population saints ; you have allowed a large propor- 
tion to sink below the level of men. Stand out of ourivay, and go aside 
in penitence and shame. 

2 H 
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We are glad to see that a conference has been held in Manchester, 
with the view of enlarging the Lancashire Public School Association, 
into the National Public School Association ; and that many influen- 
tial men, both in church and state, are committed, with all their ener- 
gies, to the noble enterprise of educating the population. The Lanca- 
shii*3 men, with* Mr Cobden in their ranjis, will be the best agitators of 
the country, and the most cogent advisers of the legislature, on this 
vital question. The ** 'J'imes” sayS — “ J'he question is now taken up by 
practical men, who Tight battles in order to win them, and who do 
actually win them. AVhen a man like Mr Cobden — a man of practical 
sagacjly, and singular success — throws himself into the breach, and 
stakes his reputation u]»on carrying a point, we cannot help regarding 
it as almost half won. Mr Cobden has declared that he will henceforth 
devote himself to the establishment of a comprehensive public educa- 
tion ; and, considering the man, we cannot help susi>ecting that some- 
thing of the sort will be done.” AV^e cannot lielp thinking that the 
“ Times’” advocacy is as favourable an omen of success as Mr Cobden’s, 
for that newspaper invariably attaches itself to the winning side. Fore- 
seeing inevitable success in the anti-corn law agitation, it proclaimed 
the league “ a great fact,” and forthwith lent its powerful aid ; and now, 
believing that the attempt at national education is another “ great fact,” 
it has become similarly cordial, and foretells and fights for its adoption. 

7'he Alancheslor men have made a capital commenci^ment. The 
speeches, at the jiublic meeting, were admirable, and tore to pieces the 
figment of bigotry alftmt a secular being a goilless education. Mr Cob- 
den, W'itli his usual pertinency and point, remarked, that those national 
schools were not to be hoarding- sc hoots for the complete tuition of 
children (which would include a religious training, as well as showing 
them how they sl.ould behave at table with knife and fork), but that 
parents and clergymen would liavc ample time and opportunity to in- 
culcate u])on these children, when out of the national schools, the doc- 
trines of Christianity, 

AAfe cannot ex}^ress a tithe of our wonder at the opposition, on the 
part of pi^triots and Christians, to such a scheme of national education. 
Do they not see tliat, however desirable, as they think, it may be, that 
fiecular andfreligious training should bo combined either nominally (as 
at present), or really in the same ^school, yet now, and<^for an inde- 
finite time come, such education cannot become national f AVith so 
inany%ival churches in the land, the idea of taking the creed of one 
church, and incorporating it with the secular instruction to be furnished 
to tiie w^ole population of this country, which is split up into so many 
religious sects, is utterly impracticable. Then is there to be no national 
education at all ? Since there cannot be national schools for secular and 
religious education, are we to have none for secular? Must the millions 
either be taught a religious Catechism, along with reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, or be taught nothing, and get no reading, writing, and arith- 
metic ? The alternative which the bigots give us, is thei?* everything, 
or nothing ! We have clearly shown how their everything can be gained, 
if taken separately ; yes, gained on the very same day^ for, immediately 
after the hours Qf secular training, they may have many more hours of 
religious training. They know that the country cannot, and will not. 
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adopt their everything, and yet they resolve that the country shall have 
nothing* Thus, on the part of millions of our fellow-countrymen, crime, 
pauperism, physical degradation, and wretchedness, and such mental 
prostration as shall make a smooth road for the rapid advancement and 
triumph in this country of encroaching Popery, shall be allowed to go 
on increasingly, to remain Britain's foul disgrace, ufttil Britain's ruin 
shall have been consummated. 


NATURAL HISTORr OF THE IDLER. 

PART I. • 

Man was made for action. His natural powers plainly indicate that 
his Maker destined him for a life of activity. Tlier<? are impulses ori- 
ginating in his inner being which incite to the exercise of liis various 
faculties. The normal development of thesfe faculties, and, indeed, the 
health of liis entire nature, can only be etfected and maintained by con- 
stant employment ; and yet how strangely prone he is to rest, and how 
frequently do sluggish habits defeat the purposes of his whole existence. 
Were we disposed philosophically to investigate this seeming anomaly, 
we should find the theme not unworthy of our research. It must per- 
haps be attributed to the complexity of his constitution — to the union 
of two elements diverse in theii*' nature, and governed by different law^s. 
Individuals, indeed, greatly vary in their natural temperaments ; some 
having more inherent energy about them than others. We could almost 
believe that some whose habits we have noted are constitutionally sub- 
ject to a viH viertiiv insuperable, and necessitating tluiir absolute useless- 
ness for all great and good ends. In them, perhaps, matter with its 
properties may be considered as predominating over spirit. The supe- 
rior element is overborne and enslaved by the gross and earthy parti- 
cles to which it is attached. Spiritual substance is active. Spontaneous 
motion and the power of producing motion appear to appertain to its 
very essence. But matter is inert. An impulse from without itself 
must stir it into motion, or its rest will remain undisturbed. That 
which occasioned the primary movement must be continued, or op- 
posing influences will soon cause it to return to its previous state of 
repose. In those constitutions, then, where the materitfl subordinates 
the spiritual, we observe the disposition to a pure passivity, the love 
of ease, and a strong repugnance to exertion. That laziness has its at- 
tractions, who will deny ? and who may not find pages of hfs autobio- 
graphy which will attest its evils? But we are not to treat the subject 
as philosophers. The theme properly belongs to tbq province of morals. 
It bears directly upon human practice. Our essay is a moral one. We 
aim at practical results. In treating such a subject, we cannot do better 
than resort to illustrations drawn from real life. Facts embody princi- 
ples. By adducing those, we best exemplify these, and present them to 
the mind. To ascertain clearly the injurious effects of idleness, we must 
note examples of its actual influence. When thus rejlized, its nature is 
made appai*ent It shows itself worthy of earnest reprobation,’ foi’, 
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wherever it prevails, whether at the summit, or the base, or at any 
stage between the extremes of society, it is everywhere destructive of 
happiness, and militant against all true success in life. 

Borrowing a term from the zoologist, we may regard the several 
classes of idlers as forming the species Tardigrada. The tribes are 
ninnorous; many varieties exist; individual specimens are frequent. 
*The same elementary character may be found under many diversities of 
state. The 'same original propensity to indolence may^ be developed 
among any of Uie ranks and conditions of men. This evil is confined 
to no specific age, sex, or condition. It pervades society, and affects 
alike all periods qf life and all social grades — the infant and the veteran, 
the pauper and the opulent. The poor are often charged with being 
specially addicted to,, the vice of idling. It routes our indignation to 
hear this charge jweferred by those who are themselves notoriously ad- 
dicted to it; whose position has released them from obligation to labour; 
who, therefore, it may be reasonably concluded, have no very distinct 
conception of real downright earnest working. It has been remarked 
that one half of the world* has to sweat and groan, that the other half 
may dream. But it is ratlnn* too bad for the latter in their di*eams to 
impute slothfulness to the former. Some, again, have ventured to assign 
to this vice a place in the category of national characteristics. We know 
how often it has been imputed to a neighbouring rac(3 of Celts. Their 
peculiar habits liave been repiesented as singularly porcine, so much 
so, that the lainiliar and fraternal footing wliich is conceded to their 
pigs is fully vvarrante(jt Their iiulolefice an 1 filth are said to entitle 
that very reputable animal, distinguished as he is by congenial peculiari- 
ties, to the social station h<^ enjoys among tliem. He is a w'orthy in- 
mate of the cabin, values his domestic privileges, and is seemingly quite 
conscious of his right to be treated in all respects as one of the family. 
Now we are really disposed to doubt whetlier the face in question is 
naturally, and in virtue of its original constitution, the most indolent of 
all races ; and we ratiier suspect that, had the enterprising Saxon him- 
self been doomed for centuries to a similar training, he would have 
equally degenerated. But waiving these cthnograplucal speculations, 
we maintain that the idler is not a product indigenous and peculiar 
to any cliiiiat*} or country, llis native region is not limited by geogra- 
phical bounds. Some lands may be more suitable to his production 
than others;, but anywhere it is eas}^for him to fix his “local habita- 
tion,^’ a»d to ^et himself a name. The vice which forms his character 
does not derive its potency from clime, or soil, or scenery, though these 
things may conduce to its maturity, and may aid its spread in certain 
regions, and among certain families of mankind. But still it can 
scarcely be reckoned a national idiosyncrasy. The Esquimaux at the 
pole, saturated with train-oil, stupidly dozes amid the smoke and filth 
of his snow-hut ; and the Hindoo, within the tropics, replete with rice 
and ghee, listlessly lounges beneath liis banyan. The solemn and mo- 
tionless Turk embowered in luxurious ottomans, and the variable 
Yankee on his restless rocking-chair, may both be idlers. But we need 
not w^ander so far from home for sketches. An ample supply is furnished 
in scenes open to ^very one’s inspection. 

Let us open our eyes to what is just before us. We find among the 
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poor a large assortment of idlers. Here are the members of the mendi- 
cant fraternity — beggars by profession. Mendicity has its orders. 
There are those who assume the respectable, who, having seen better days . 
by a stern adversity, have been reduced to decay and indigence. 
TJiese ply their beggary with the semblance of a modest blush ; and by 
their doleful accents, and decent garb, and specious stones of misfoi^une,> 
they wheedle from the pockets of the charitable a‘ tolerable maintenance. 
And there arc the clamorous and rag-bedight vjjigrants of the streets, 
bearing the insignia of their order — their scraps and wallets, their 
staves and crutches — exposing to public view deformities and sores, 
or exhibiting unwholesome-looking infants in white gowns and caps, or 
leading an itinerant choir of juvenile starvelings; and these, by their 
impudence and importunity, their numerous modd!s of annoyance, and 
their very repulsiveness, extort the pence of the passengers. But there 
are idlers in poverty who have not enrolled themselvesj in the idle pro- 
fession. In large towns, you will find groups at the mouth of an alley, 
or assembled in scpialid and contined square^s, or thronging the thresh- 
old of a gin-palace ; or, if the weather be fair, sauntering along the 
walks, or stretched at full length on the grassy borders of the parks and 
places of public recreation. In smaller towns, you must look for them 
during the day bird-catching in the neighbouring fields, or angling in 
brooks ; and when evening approaches, they may be found congregated 
in low pot-houses, or perhaps at the head of the cliief thoroughfare, or 
in the market place, and the ear§ of the passer-by arc often offended by 
their coarse jokes, or ribald songs, or derisive id'crrimcnt. In the vil- 
lages, you will find them lounging by the gable of a barn, by the 
smithy, or on the benches of the beer- shop. AVherever observed, yon 
may readily identify the creature. To select an individual from this 
class for more minute picturing, is somewhat difficuft, the varieties are 
so numerous ; and yet we should like to sketch to you an entire per- 
sonality, describing faitlifully his haunts, and habits, and appearance. 
We might soon discover many living specimens, were you to accompany 
us on an exploring tour tiirougli your own city or town. It might add 
somewhat to the interest of our essay, and might spare us »ome verbal 
detail, could each of our readers manage to summon before him a 
genuine native, in undisguised life, and fresh from his reVeat. Alas, 
our eyes are too well accustomed 1 k> behold such objects! Turn towards 
his well-known haunts. You readily discover him. He ijjiliy be known 
by his attire of shreds and patches, his slouching attitude, his' animal 
expression, his dirty and vicious aspect. As to his habits, you perceive 
at once that he rarely if ever has distressed his features by^a serious 
ablution ; the process of cleansing is altogether without the range of 
his experience — he but vaguely comprehends its nature. His matted 
locks are innocent of combing, and are straggling from under a super- 
annuated tile. We cannot more briefly or graphically sum up the outfit 
of his external man, than in the pathetico- comic strain of borrowed 
language : — 

“ He, poor rake, has no cravat, 

A seedy coat, and a hole in that ! 

No sole to his shoes, and no brim to hi^hat, 

Nor a cliange of linen except his skip.’* 
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Hi? family and abode will be found to correspond. You follow him 
home to some miserable habitation. In the city, it may be a dark, damp> 
subterranean cellar, for these men and their households are the troglo- 
dytes of civilised communities ; or, in the town, you may trace his steps 
to a dingy room up a narrow and filthy stair. The furniture would 
Ijc v(*nerable for ils antiquity, but each sejYirate article appears to have 
had its constitution irreparably shattered, and you may r^^adily suspect 
that the idle and scampish habits of* the master have infected the dif- 
ferent items of Ins property. The wife may be a being of better mould, 
for, unhappily, there is many a tidy woman whose fortunes are inseparably 
linked to those of* a reprobate husband ; or, not unlikely, you will find 
the pair aptly matclied I The other half would be a lit study for one 
who wished to depict* the genius of slovenliness. The slattern and the 
sloth are invariably combined. In the family, of course, no pretensions 
arc made to ord(jr. The idea of decorum would be preposterous in 
such a home. The ragamullin urchins scout the notion of domestic 
authority. They glory in undisj)uted independence. They would 
riotously resent any infringement upon their liberties. The household 
economy is communism of the wildest stamp. All are equally free, if 
all are ectually strong ; if not, the feeble must yield a servile subjection 
to the despotic will of the powerful, or, in case of revolt, suffer prompt 
ejectment. The name of father commands no reverence ; that of mother 
no affection. Kinship with them involves no sympathies, and incites to 
no endearments. Their nature is stunted in its growth. The lowest 
instincts are unrestraSied ; the animal passions are ascendant. Their 
views of enjoyment extend itot beyond the sensual. The intellectual 
and moral elements of their being are wholly dormant. The true 
humanity gives tokens of but a feeble life within them. It is in such 
abodes of degradafion that moral pests arc generated and nursed, and, 
when matured, are sent forth from them to damage and desolate society. 

But we charge not alone the sons of penury and want with this vice 
of indolence. It exists in forms as virulent, though not externally so 
repulsive, in far higher circles. A large proportion of the noble and 
wealthy classes are, we fear, incurably addicted to it. Impartiality for- 
bids us to spare them the exposure. Their indolence maintains more 
respectable a^bpearanccs, and is known by less objectionable appellations. 
It is painfully sensitive of any app^ach to vulgarity. But is it less 
noxious or q’iminal? Your genuine fashionable idler indulges his 
habits after a more refined method than that in which the sluggish 
ci'eatures crawling among the dregs of society indulge theirs. We can- 
not but think that what is usually denominated “ high life ” is most 
decidedly idle life. Some few enterprising spirits may prove truly 
noble, and may adorn their rank and serve their generation by becom- 
ing workers ; but, with too large a portion of these favoured classes, 
Their only labour is to kill the time ; 

(And labour dire it is, and weary wo) ; 

They Bit, they loll, turn o’er some idle rhyme, 

Then riBiog, sudden to the glass they go, 

Or saunter forth with tottering steps and slow : 

This soon too rude an exercise they find. 

Straight on the couch their limbs again they throw. 

Where hours on hours they, signing, lie reclined 
And dourt the vapoury god soft breathing in the wind ! 
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We delight not in mere declamations. We would not bitterly inveigh 
against the habits of those whose earthly sphere is elevated somewhat 
above our own. Such bitterness might plausibly be interpreted, as but 
the utterance of a fox-and-the-grapes spirit. Envious and splenetic 
attacks are not to our taste ; but, if we must honestly state our views, 
we may do so, it is to be hoped^ without incurring any s'lach imputatipns. 
We lament that so many whose means are ample, .and whose social posi- ^ 
tion renders th^jir influence of nccefisity extensive, sliould be living to 
so little purpose. Their days devoted to a perpetfual succession of fri- 
volities, each precious hour, as it passes, carries into eternity a record 
of misimprovement. I'he most serious problems to which they give 
attention are, “ Wliat shall wc eat?” and “ What shall we drink P’ and 
“Wherewithal shall we be clothed?” The setting of a jewel, the 
fashion of a dress, the flavour of a wine, the preparation of viands, or 
the garniture of a carriage, are among the most momentous topics to 
which they bend their minds. Wc have stood and c6ntemplated the 
scene presented by a fashionable drive in the great metropolis. Aristo- 
cratic vehicles of every form are rolling past.’ The turn-out of first-rate 
equipages is abundant. There we note the massive carriage drawn 
along by sleek and pampered nags, whose high-spirited and dignified 
prancing bespeaks tlieir lofty breeding. The caparisons are rich and 
silver-studded ; the arms of nobility are blazoned on the panels. The 
coachman, as sleek as his “ cattle,” is on the box; and, in the rear, a bevy 
of powdered, and belaced, and liveried flunkeys. The interior is graced 
by the presence of his lordship comfortably propj}ed up by the pride of 
birth and cushioned seats. Close at hand, there dashes on the young 
scion of rank and opulence, who ostentatiously sports his “ thorough- 
bred” and elegant cab, with an alert young “tiger” holding on behind. 
In a neighbouring vehicle, you may s(‘c a wealthy dqwager, who seems 
to feel herself raised by gold to an elevation verging on the celestial, 
and to demand by her pompous airs a tribute of adoration from poorer 
mortals ; or perhaps the occupant is a high-born, but withered maiden, 
who makes desperate efforts to look as young and beautiful as she did 
years ago, vainly striving by a profusion of artificial appliances and 
decorations to coraj)ensatc for the charms long since waned. *^Poor vapid 
creature ! the memory of the past extrudes the consciousiiejis of the pre- 
sent, and she Avill not realivse the conviction that for her “ the light of 
other days is faded.” But there ^rc objects in the show more pleasing. 
In yon open phaeton, as it glides past, you catch a glimpie of "beauties, 
with whom the pride of other countries may hardly venture to compete. 
They seem like denizens of a brighter sphere. The form of grace har- 
monioua and lovely, the countenance, “startlingly beautiful,” Moulded in 
perfectness, and radiant with expression, are almost too ethereal to bo 
of mundane origin. So the charmed spectator may imagine as the 
beauteous vision floats before him. Here, in short, as you stand musing 
beneath the trees that border the park, you may gaze upon a panorama 
of imposing and attractive forms. 'Tis a scene of animation and splen- 
dour ; and as the bright sunbeams flood it with their radiance, and the 
balmy summer breezes softly fan it, your heart becomes elate, and you 
feel almost pompted to perpetrate a patriotic apostrophe to your father- 
land — a land which can boast such an assemblage t)f fair beings — so 
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gorgeous an array of affluence — so overpowering a spectacle of gran- 
deur. But your emotions are checked — the pleasing reverie is dispelled. 
You experience a speedy revulsion of sentiment when the question rises, 
What is the moral of this show ? To what end are the majority of the 
actors in it living? Is this but a lively episode relieving the more 
fierio,u3 details of their life-history? Is but a sprightly interlude in- 
^troduced into a ground-plot of more sombre cast ? Is it but a brief 
and occasional recreation from the aiduous labours — the solemn business 
of existence? ,lf this view could be authenticated, we should feel less 
mournful when we contemplate the scene. But alas I this gay proces- 
sion corresponds too closely with the other occupations that engage these 
partielS. It is but one form which a busy idleness, a grave frivolity as- 
sumes! The idle l^^bour of these beings is amusement. Pleasure is 
their only work. In town or out, they are industriously whiling away 
the time. The great purposes of lil'c are sacrificed to the pursuit of the 
veriest trivialities. Their day is a round of empjy gaiety. A national 
soul gravely devotes itself to the lightest follies. That beautiful crea- 
ture, who is diligently emulating the habits of humming-birds and but- 
terflies, is endow'ed with intellect and moral sensibilities. Birds may 
have been intended to flutter their glowing }>lumage in the sunrays, 
and insects merrily to dance through their ephemeral term of being, but 
surely man has a higher and holier destiny. “ What a piece of work 
is he — how noble in reason, how infinite in faculty — in form and mov- 
ing, how express and admirable — ^in action, liow like an angel — in appre- 
hension, how like a gc(l — the beauty of the world — the paragon of ani- 
mals!” Shall man, then, prove so oblivious of his true mission, as to 
be ambitious of rivalling the life-course of the merest insect-trifler that 
has for a few hours flirted with the flowers and bathed itself in sun- 
shine? Shall thisc being employ its exalted endowments on nq higher 
objects than the symmetry of a curl, the disposition of a ribbon, the 
arrangement of trimmings, the fall of a flounce, the mode of a bonnet, 
or the posture of a shawl ? Shall men, assumed to be “ noble in reason,” 
sit in solemn conclave to discuss the qualities of a horse, or the agility 
of ballet-dancer; to criticise the last new’opera, or to debate the cut of a 
coat, or the* pattern of a vest? Do we not here witness some of the 
worst and nv)St humiliating types of idler? Can we acquit these 
polished triflers of the very vice of which we have found the pauper 
vagabond guilty? While we blush^for the honour of our humanity, 
we must recold in both cases the same verdict. And in which case is 
idleness the more di&lionourable and blameworthy ? In which case is 
unproductiveness the more notorious ? Surely, where ampler means are 
squandered, where superior talents are prostituted, where larger oppor- 
tunities of usefulness are unimproved, where a better culture and loftier 
tastes might have been secured — there must be the greater crime. Ah ! 
such habits are a curse in the palace as well as in the cot. The 
family in the mansion, as well as that in the dilapidated hovel, has its 
character and truest interest blighted by them. Thus we see how ex- 
tremes meet. These classes are licensed by their very position at the 
highest and the lowest grades of the social scale to devote their lives to 
doing nothing. They have a common calling— -are of one profession. 
The same spirit ofinertnesa is seen in widely different situations, The 
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ragged lounger is fitted by his habits to fill the station of his brother 
idler at the other extreme No essential change in 

the man would be effec^d or required by the transfer. The same 
being is competent for e^hcr sphere. ’Tis the same animal under other 
circumstances. In both^ we find the maxim verified, “ Idleness is the 
greatest prodigality.” Tha^ ^kdilst of all treasures — time — is lavishly ^ 
squandered. One has little else to squander; while the other, heedlessly 
wasting his chief inheritance, is prhdigal of all his gifts besides. He 
that is slothful in his work is brother to him that 4s a great waster. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, LTf^ERATUIlE, 

‘ AND ART. 

British science, in its numerous departments, British literature, and 
our useful and fine arts, are not by any means countenanced and sup- 
ported as they ought to be, and as they one day shall be. On this point, 
there is but one opinion among the friends of progressive enlightenment. 
But how shall increased countenance be manifested, and more substan- 
tial support be given ? This question has given rise to diversity of 
opinion. Nor is there any cause, for wonder in tliis. Above most ques- 
tions, it is likely to lead to this result. So late 4is a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, the most eminent of the British philosophers were wont to la- 
ment, in strong and affecting terms, the backward condition, especially 
of the physical sciences, in England, com])ared with several countries 
— some ot* them but secondary states — on the Continent. A system of 
encouragement obtained there^ which had no counterpart here ; and hence 
the zealous, protracted, and sustained investigation, which issued in 
brilliant discoveries, and the permanent establishment of principles, the 
application of which to the interests of the governments was produc- 
tions of great social good. There were, indeed, institutions in England 
at that time, and others have sprung up since, whose object was to foster 
and encourage science and art ; but however useful these British Insti- 
tutions may have been in their respective departments, still, it must be 
admitted, that they have come far short of yielding that support and en- 
couragement that science, literature, and art, demand, and which they 
iiave had, during a longer or shorter period, and in a more or less libe- 
ral degree, in other countries. Private wealth and enterprise Ijave done 
much-— association and voluntary contributions have done much ; but in 
all great and expensive undertakings, in connection with the progress 
of science, it has always become necessary to apply to those who hold 
the strings of the na^onal purse. Let private enterprise meet with no 
check ; let those who are engaged in the same pursuits — workers in the 
same field — associate together ; but why may they not have from Go- 
vernment pecuniary assistance in their labours — whose tendency and te- 
sults are towards the national good and glory — as a right, and not be 
compelled to sue for it as a favour. Surely it would wt be an unworthy 
application of national funds, to support a National Institute, li^d on 
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liberal and judicious principles, for the encouragement of science, lite- 
rature, and art* 

Pull twenty years ago, Siri;®avia^OTew8^r, in an article in the 

Quarterly lie view,” which produced quite ^ sensation, boldly an- 
nounced this idea, laid down some general pi^inciples, and pled most 
^eloqi-fently for it^ embodiment in a'^^MI^^^ational Institute, with its 
three academies of science, literature, and art, The minds of several dis- 
tinguished men were directed to the same subject. The British Asso- 
ciation for the Advanfcement of Science sprung out of this proposal ; 
but it only realised partially the idea of the distinguished philosopher 
above-named. And in the actual working of the association, even its 
partial idea was for years systematically overlooked. However, Sir 
David, during the whole period, cherished most fondly the noble con- 
ception, and in his recent Presidential Address, which appeared in its 
most accurate form only in the pages of the Palladium, returned to 
the sul)ject Avitli a zeal and determination, which yidicate its importance, 
in his estimation, and augur well for its realisation ere long. And, if 
we may judge from the faf'our with wliich the introduction of the sub- 
ject was received by the brilliant and intellectual audience then as- 
sembled, we may pronounce that portion of the public, which may be ex- 
pected, from their position, pursuits, and attainments, to take an inte- 
rest in the matter, to be ripe and ready for its full discussion, with a view 
to its speedy establisliment. 

In the last number of the “ North British Beview,” Sir David 
Brewster has returned^to the subject, fn an (‘labor ate article on the Bri- 
tish Association. The Museum of Practical Geology,” he says, “is 
neither more nor less than an enlargement of the miueralogical, geologi- 
cal, and chemical section of a National Institute. lie would have all 
the departments science i)rovidcd for in the same wa}'^ — literature, 
also, and art; and all these sections united would form the grand National 
Institute. We would most willingly have quoted fully from this very 
Valuable article^, agreeing, as we do, so thoroughly with its principles and 
reasonings, had our space permitted ; but, from its eloquent peroration, 
we must tr^-atour readers to one extract: — “ Jn ancient times, when know- 
ledge had a limited range, and was but slightly connected with the wants 
of life, the sage stood even on a liigher Icjvel than the Iiero and the law- 
giver; and history has preserved liis namein her imperishablo record when 
theirs has disappeared from its page. Archimedes lives in the memory 
of thousands who liave forgotten the tyrants of Syracuse, and the Ro- 
man Consul who subdued it. The halo which encircled Galileo under 
the tortures of tlie Inquisition extinguishes in its blaze even the names 
of his tormentors; and Newton’s glory will throw a lustre over the name 
of England, when time has paled the light reflected from her warriors. 
The renown of military achievements appeals but to the country which 
they benefit and adorn. It lives but in the obelisk of granite, and illu- 
minates but the vernacular page. Subjugated tftitions turn from ,(hq 
proud monument that degrades them, and the vanquished warrior epurni^ 
the record of his humiliation or his shame. Even tlie traveller makes 
a deduction from military glory when he surveys the red track of deso^f 
lation and of wor^ and the tears which the widow and the orphan shed 
the inscription which is written in blood* How dinerent are 
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our associations with the tablet of marble or the monument of bronze 
which emblazon the deeds of the philanthropist and the sage. Their 
paler sunbeam irradiates a wider sphere, and excites a warmer sympathy. 
No trophies of war are hung in their Temple, and no assailing foe dese- 
crates its shrine. In the anthem from that choir, the cry of human 
suffering never mingles, and ii\ the procession of the intellectual hero, 
ignorance and crime are alone yoked to liis car. %The achievements of 
genius, could the wings of light conVey them, would be prized in the 
other worlds of our system — in the other systems of the universe. They 
arc the bequest which man offers to his race — a gift to universal hu- 
manity — at first to civilisation — at last to barbarism.*’ . 


ANQLICANISM IN 1850. 

In a former paper, we touched briefly on the ‘struggle of truth in the 
National Churcli of England, as well as in other ecclesiastical bodies. It 
was but a passing reference, for the purpose of illustrating the position 
there defended. We felt at the time the necessity oi‘ recurring to this 
fruitful theme, than which we know none more suggestive and more 
likely, at no distant day, to arouse the earnest attention of the nation, 
to engage the thoughts of the legislature, and probably to modify the re- 
lative position of all the religious^'coinmunities inJthe empire. Matters 
are comparatively quiet at present, with the exception of the stir about 
Popery. Gorham is in his parish, Exeter is in his palace, and periodi- 
cally we are edified by accounts of the r(*ccj)tion of penitent clergy — who 
have discovered and renounced the errors of Protestan^sm — into the ma- 
ternal bosom of Rome. Beyond this, there is little moving. But the spirit 
of the storm lives. Now and then he detaches a withered branch, or 
plays with a fallen leaf, by w^ay of recreation ; but, if our foresight be not 
an ocular illusion, he is gathering strength for a meditated attack upon 
the venerable oak, when he will roar among its arms, and tcay its strong 
roots from the grasp of the earth. 

We need not trouble our readers to glance at the historical Church of 
England. When, by whom, an<^ under what circumstances it was 
founded, they know. Nor need we inquire wliether the objects contem- 
plated by its establishment were altogether so free from admixture of 
earthly motives as some of its apologists declare ; but, assuming that 
they were, and taking for granted that the religious good of the whole 
nation, and the gloiy of God, were the sublime purposes sought by 
creating it, we cannot help expressing our astonishment at the fact that 
very few of its adherents are at this moment satisfied with it. We speak 
not of the Dissenters. Be nonconformity right or wrong, they have 
acted upon their convictions, have paid the price of their principles, an4 
enjoy them — although, in vindication of their right to utter opinions re-^ 
specting the Church from which they have seceded, it is to be noted 
that their dissent from it as a religious community does not involve the 
removal of their relation to it civilly. We think it the ** judicious 
Hooker/’ as the famous Warburton first called him, who says that the 
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Church of England is the nation, ecclesiastically considered. This, ivho- 
ever has the honour of its parentage, is the best definition that can be 
given of a national church. Hence, the Dissenter, though relusing to 
worship within its walls, has, as a citizen, a civil relation to it, which 
cannot be destroyed so long as he remains in England. This, however, 

^ is by tlie wa}'. ' W e have stated, as a fact, that very few of the adher- 
ents of tile Church of England are satisfied with it. This is in reality 
better known to its own members and clergy, than to those who are be- 
yond its pale.** Clear-lieaded men among the latter may probably see 
tlie causes of their disquietude better than the former, but those feel it 
more. It is to many of them matter of painful anxiety. Believing in 
the propriety of an establishment, and consequently rejecting the doc- 
trine, that its separation from the state would contribute to the purity 
and stability of the Ejiiscopal Church, they are anxious to vindicate the 
soundness of thfiir faith in this particular by facilitating movements to- 
wards internal reform. This ])arty, however — for, in describing the 
Church of England of to-day, we must refer to the leading parties that 
compose it — feels itself hampered and restricted by the very constitution 
of the system whose prosperity it desires. It feels itself bound hand and 
foot. The worthy men to whom we refer may plan, but they cannot 
execute; they may desire, but they cannot realise their own desires; 
they may have an ideal establishment, but they cannot summon it into 
being, and give it form and reality. It is a pleasant dream, the actual 
embodiment of which is earnestly longed Ibr ; but it is only a dream. 
The theory is beautifal, but the thing comes not ; and, under the present 
constitution of the CJiurch, it cannot come. Freedom of action is im- 
possible. They are under law. Canonical authority is imperative. 
They are sworn to a master. Him they must obey, or leave his service. 
They are there, nut to reform, not to re-arrange, not to act upon the 
dictates of judgment or to exercise freedom of will, but to “ do duty.” 
Their work is assigned, their limits fixed, their orbits traced ; they are 
not, and, from the nature of the case, cannot freemen* Any altera- 
tion in the rubric, or the omission of any part of (say) the burial ser- 
vice, whicji they may desire, they cannot efiect. Over the dead body of 
every man, though his life may have been notoriously wicked, and his 
character infamous, ** the priest shall say — Forasmuch as it hath pleased 
Almighty God, of his great mercy, to take unto himself the soul of our 
dear brotliehr here departed, we therefore commit his body to the 
ground ; earth to eartli, ashes to ashes, dust to dust ; in sure and cer- 
tain liope of the resurrection to eternal life through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, vjho shall change our vile body, that it may be like unto his 
glorious body, according to the mighty working whereby he is able 
to subdue all things to himself.” These are glorious words to utter 
over the grave of a Christian, who has fallen asleep in Christ ; but to 
pronounce them over the corpse of a blasphemer, whom God “ will not 
hold guiltless,” or that of an adulterer or drunkard, who “ shall not in- 
herit the kingdom of God,” is truly appalling. It turns all moral dis- 
tincj^ns into a frightful chaos, and makes the solemnities of sepulture 
a itt^kery and a snare. This has long been felt by enlightened and 
clergymen tin the Church of England ; but what can they do ? 
anticipate the answer which many of our readers are prepared at 
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once to give to this question ; but let them remember that their prompt 
remedy cannot be adopted by men who conscientiously believe the 
Church of England to be, upon the whole, “ the most Scriptural church 
in the world, the bulwark of Pi*otcstantism in England,” and “the 
glory of the land.” Having assumed this premiss — the soundness of 
which we shall test by and by^ — to throw off tlie yoke,^by abandoning ^ 
the system, is a conclusion which they cannot logi|:ally reach. Besides, 
so compact is the organisation of Ukj P^piscoi>acy, that they cannot do 
tliis if they would. Priestly orders are indelibld. So, says the law. 
From the moment when the bishop lays his hand upon the head of the 
humbly kneeling” candidate for the office -of priestli^od, and says — 
Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a priest in the 
Church of God, now committed unto thee by tlnj imposition of our 
hands,” the man is invested witli a sacred character wdiich remains with 
him to his dying hour, “ He may be guilty of some ecclej^iastical offence 
— he may be under the censure and ban of the Church — or the sen- 
tence of excommunication may have gone forth against him ; but still 
he retains his priestly character. He may be guilty of a crime for which 
his life is forfeited, and may have to expiate his crime by an ignomi- 
nious death, and yet up to the last moment he retains intact his priestly 
character. He is clothed with attributes which he can never lay aside, 
and of which no power, civil or ecclesiastical, can divest him. And ho 
may secede, but he can never ensure^ himself against prosecution and 
penalty. He is at the mercy of his diocesan. His bishop may drag 
him into all the meshes of law, alid leave him ii>its crushing fangs, a 
helpless and hopeless victim. The case of JMr Sliore is to the point. 
Even now, the bishop may at any moment interdict his performing 
clerical duty. Hisobedience may be followed by prosecution, and pro- 
secution by extreme penuliy ; and yet he is a priest^ and a priest al- 
ways.” Such is the state of the law ; and our readers may infer, with- 
out comment by u^s, how it o])erates upon the minds of men wdio, whilst 
groaning under tlic yoke, hold tlie opinion that their disquietude s[)rings, 
not from the constitution of the system, but from accidental circum- 
stances which convocation, or parliament, or her INIajesty, the head of 
the Church, may remove. The fact, however, seems strangdy over- 
looked, that the whole system is stereotyped by Jaw. “ Tiie pow'^er of 
the clergy in convocation,” may sound well in tiic cars of the Jiopeful 
clergyman; but w^liat is that power? ^sotliing ; nor can tliere be any 
such convocation without the permission of the Queen. 1 Ifiar the voice 
of majesty, in the preface to the Articles : — “ That we are supreme go- 
vernor of the Chuj’ch of England ; and that if any dilfcrence arise about 
the external policy, concerning the injunction, canons, and otli A* consti- 
tutions whatsoever, thereto l>elonging, the clergy in their convocation 
is to order and settle them [this looks like a graiit of liberty, but the 
sentence is not completed], having first obtained leave^ under our broad seal, 
so to do; and we approving their said ordinances and constitutions ; 
viding that none be ntade contrary to the laws and customs of the land.” 
The twenty-first Article, which "Tias the tempting title “ Of the Autho- 
rity of General Councils,” dashes the cup from the lip in an instant, by 
beginning thus — “ General councils may not be gathered together with- 
out the commandment and will of princes.” 
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Such, then, are the position and prospects of those whom we may call, 
for want of a better name, the reform party in the Anglican Chuj'ch. 
To call them the movement party would be absurd, as motion in such a 
strong net as this is impossible. Should it ever please the three estates 
of the realm to widen the meshes, their hopes may, to some extent, be 
reathsed ; but tffll then tliey must bear l^he galling yoke which was laid 
u{)on their necks by the imposition of the bishop’s hands. 

There is, however, a movement^ party in the Church — the admirers 
and disciples the t’enowned Dr Pusey. Its movements, we need not 
say, arc not towards, the Protestantism of the Protestant religion,” but 
towards that masterpiece of mental slavery, vice, and hypocrisy, whose 
abominations “ the monk that shook the world” exposed to the indigna- 
tion of mankind ii). the sixteenth century. That Popery is now what 
Luther found it then, of course, it would be no compliment to it to deny ; 
for the insinuation of change in an infallible church, even though the 
change should gratify the best feelings of our common humanity, is vir- 
tually to assail its fundamental principle. Let Rome- Christian, then, 
have the honour which it demands. Give it the full benefit of its al- 
leged infallibility, and what then ? Why, to this system, reverend clergy- 
men and honourable laymen, who have been nursed in the English uni- 
versities, the ostensible conservators of Protestant doctrine and disci- 
pline, are weekly seceding. They are doing so, be it observed, for three 
chief reasons : first, because of its alleged infallibility ; secondly, because 
of tlie distractions of the Anglican Church ; and, thirdly, because of 
the opinion that the Reformation wa^'a mistake and a heresy. It may 
be that ignorance has much more to do with this retrograde movement 
than information, that tlie love of ceremony is a more influential passion 
than the love of Christianity, and that Bishop Shirley is right, when he 
says — I have no doubt that Puseyism is the result of conceit much 
more than of study ; most of those wliom I have met are pitiful and 
supercilious coxcombs but, still, unso]>hislicated minds are apt to put 
the common-sense question — Why are clergymen allowed to proceed to 
Rome with impunity, and to indulge in all the Pagan pomp of that sys- 
tem, whiqji the Anglican Church has denominated damnable heresy, 
whilst the good man, who took, as he thought, the benefit of the oaths in 
favour of Pfotestant Nonconformists, is hunted like an outlawed crimi- 
nal, and ultimately lodged in Exeter Jail, over the door of which re- 
mains the edifying symbol of a gridiron for the last bed of incurable 
heretics? I^o man with a well-lurnished head will laugh at this ques- 
tion. It is no subject for ridicule. For “ Irish reciprocity,” or one- 
sided liberty, we have no particular love ; and now that our pen is fairly 
at libertf', we shall try to answer this oft- propounded query. We could 
not lay our head comfortably on our pillow, if wc allowed this opportu- 
nity to pass unimproved. 

Mark, then, the answer to the question — Why is the Romanist per- 
mitted to escape unscathed, whilst the Protestant Dissenter is incarce- 
rated in a dungeon, and ruined in health and property? Throughout 
the Church of England, at this moment, the corrupting leaven of Pojiery 
is fermentirfg the mass of nominal Protestantism to an extent, of which 
the people at large have no conception. In the diocese of Exeter, the 
thing is notorious. But in other bishoprics, where the evil is little 
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dreaded, it is proceed kig with the silent certainty of the midnight thief. 
We are not in the habit of speaking without proof; but it will be time 
enough to produce witnesses when they are called for. With all our 
esteem for good men in the Church of England, and with all our admi- 
ration of the illustrious names that shine in her history, like stars of the 
first magnitude glowing in a ploudy sky, we have sonffe heavy charges^ 
against her ; but they are all light, compared with her last olfence of 
feeding on Protestant bounty, the known enemies of that Bible Chris- 
tianity which has hitherto made England gloriohs in the eyes of the 
nations. She knows well that the Lord of th^. Church has decreed 
the signal destruction of the great apostacy,'by the spirit of his mouth 
and the brightness of his coming; but, recreant to the charge regard- 
ing which she has so often sworn fidelity and vigilance, at this hour, 
even in this middle year of the ninetcentli century, she is permitting 
men, who are impotent for good, but powerful for ^yil, to turn the 
comrnunion-table into an altnr, to celebrate the intercessoiy virtues of 
the Mother of Jesus, to do obeisance to the relics of canonised vsinners, 
to enact all the haricquinism of a Church wldch is drunk witli the blood 
of martyrs, to deceive the souls of our countrymen with another Gospel, 
and then, when tliey have gone through tlieij* tyro exploits, to depart to 
the city of the seven hills to finish their education, and to watch their 
time to return to the land of tlicir fathers for the purpose of retrieving 
the grand error of the Itclbrrnation ! 

This is our heavy and solemn charge against a large and rapidly- 
increasing party in the terribly expensive English Establishment. Need 
the friends of the Establisliment wonder that multitudes are calling for 
the withdrawment of state palrouaue from n hierarchy charged with such 
criminality as this ? Is it strange that there should be m litterings, winch 
are likely to swell into thunder — “ Give an account of tliy stewardship, 
for thou mayst be no longer steward ? ” J'he nation is not yet sunk into 
such alarming letluirgy, as to allow the dead sea of I'ormalisin to welter 
over it without an indignant jrrotest. The seed of the Puritans, the an- 
cient troublers of a dominant priestisrn, may yet yield a harvest of full- 
grown men, who will not only point to the trash-relics of liome in the> 
churches of this beautiful island, saying, in tlic words of their insulted 
Master — “ Take these things hence!” but will command, 4’orn the con- 
viction that these things are only/ruits of a bad .system, that a plough- 
share be pa.ssed over its foundations! But wc scarcely thipk the aid of 
such men will be required. The conflict is more likely to be internal. 
The house is divided against itself. There are ominous rents and fis- 
sures in all parts of it ; and its builder, the state, begins to be a.shamed 
of the dangerous edifice, tired of the cxpeYise. of eternal scaffolding and 
repairs, and seriously to ask whether its removal would not be a national 
boon. When statesmen come to this, it is the beginiTing of the end; and 
if the enormous question of patronage could be solved, in which the go- 
vernment is specially interested, it is probable that Puseyism would not 
much longer have national wealth to aid its mischievous operations. We 
gay not this from an impression tliatthe government has any particular 
dislike to Puseyism, as such. Indeed, we are aware that it has fre- 
quently been charged with strong tendencies in its Jjavoiir. “ A weak 
device of the enemy 1 ” Puseyism would like nothing better th^in to 
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8pi*6(td the nimoiir that it is faveured in high plftcea. Jesuitical to the 
core, this would bring a ho^t of parasites to its ^ide, whom it would em- 
ploy as its useful tools to gain the favour which, above all things, it de- 
sires. If the government, as such, has any particular religious sym- 
p'athies (of which<,we should be sorry hastily to accuse it), probably they 
^ are rather in fa^ur of a wide liberalism— ^an all-endowing generosity — 
than toward^ any distinct sect of religionists, orseries of doctrines. But the 
incessant trouble occasioned to the ‘government by the clamorous parti- 
sans of sects \Vitbin the divided “ United Church of England and Ire- 
land,’^ is more likely to bring it to a decision than any sympathy with, 
or dislike to, dogmatic or practical peculiarities. This is our position, 
and it remains to he seen whether those coming events, which cast their 
shadows before, will* justify its soundness. 

There is a third party — the Evangelical, or, as they are called, with 
less courtesy, bj[ their lofty brethren of the high scliool,,thc Low Church 
party. Be<;ause of their reverence for the truth, wev reverence those 
men ; because of their piety as Christians and fidelity as pastors, we 
greatly esteem them. Bdt we think them in a false position ; whilst 
assuredly tliey have allowed one or two golden opportunities to pass of 
vindicating, by practical action, that spiritual religion, concerning which 
they so often preach to their flocks. Our sympathy with many of their 
opinions induces solicitude for their consistency. We see them on 
Bible, missionary, and other catholic platforms ; we hear them express 
fraternal sentiments tovards the pastors of Nonconformist Churches. We 
listen to their vindication of the lieforhiation, their exposition of Evan- 
gelical doctrines, and their reverential recognition of Jesus Christ, as 
the King and Head of the Church; and w^e hear them appealing to the 
benevolence and liberality created hv ihc principh sof the Gospel in the 
hearts of believing men, as a reason wdiy efforts for the evangelibalion 
of the world should be energetically sustained. So far well. But what 
shall wc say of th<*ir conduct relative to matters of hot polemical war- 
fare in the Church in which they minister? They mourn over the 
Buseyite defection, yet I’eceivc their bread from the hand that feeds it. 
They dcno^unce the Sacramentarians, yet laud the (.diurch that shields 
them. 'J'hey plead for liberty of conscience, yet encourage Erastianisrn, 
by appealing to the civil magistrate to settle doctrinal disputes. And 
they arc bound by authority “not to put their own sense or comment to 
be the meanjng of an article, but to take it in the literal and grammati- 
cal sense;” *yet their opinions on the baptismal question — whether 
Scriptural or not is not the point — require a liberty which this autho- 
rity does not grant. They are in a false position. They are attempting 
an impossibility — to serve two masters. But w'e have reason to know 
that many of them are ill at case. Brevious to the decision respecting 
the baptismal conft*oversy — w e cannot call it the settlement of that dis- 
pute — they felt great anxiety. Meetings were held. Rumours were 
wafted on the breeze. A modified Episcopacy was talked of as a poss3 
bility. A Free Church” loomed in the distance. There was a worse 
alternative than absolute dissent. The idea was not desirable ; but it 
had, at all events, the certainty of liberty in its favour. The Free 
in Scotl^d was at once a grand historical fact and a valuable 
^jg^edent. But nothing must be done rashly. Time may work deliver- 
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ance. Sir Herbert Jenner Fust may be overruled. And it was so. Tbp 
iiioniorable judgment was at kst given, and tlie EvangeUcals shouted 
for joy. Hut, alas! th^ triumph scarcely haerited the j ubilant strain. 
J'he liighest court pronounced, whdt ? Tht^t the doctrines of the party be 
tolerated. Read the elaborate judgment as you will, that is all. Had 
they seceded, they would have secured this, and somSi^ig 'more, ^ As a 
compact body of high-soulcd *men, wearied of the yoke'of^^ecular: Wn- * 
dage, and indignant at the disjjonour done to the Divine Hea(!|,\)f the 
Cliurcli by tlie introduction of civil authority, “where his sceptro ajono 
ought to sway, they could have done this with impunity*; for no bishop 
on the bmich — not even Henry of JOxetcr — would have dared to prose- 
cute a thousand clergymen,' the indelibility of priestly'’ orders notwith- 
standing. The liberty wluu’ewilh th(i king of the spiritual dominion 
e.ndoWwS liis^ubj(‘.cta would have been tlieirs. Instead of a territorial 
circle, the breadth of the land would Iiavc berm llieir Ihdd of operation ; 
and ijjstead of tbe vassalage of waiting up{)n the breaffi of a lawyer to 
recognise or deny their orthodoxy, lh(‘y would have gone forth, in th(^ se- 
cui ity of trutli and tlie dignity of freedom, io proclaim those sublime 
verities which concern a kingdom not of this world. Had they left 
houses and lands for tlie sake of this kingdom, ilic tein])orary loss would 
liavc been a clear gain of an amount of moral power, compared with 
whieli, the liighest estahlisliment status is light as the passing breeze, 
and worthless as an infant’s bauble. 

Well, matters are assuredly ripening for this i&sue. Rest', in their 
present aiiomalous position, they will not lind^ Wc say nothing of 
Kpisco[)acy, but of its establisliinent. The Latter has proved an iinques- 
lionable failure. It lias not secured unanimity of religious sentiment; 
for the establishment contains as many sects as are to be found beyond 
its pale. It lias not covered the land with light ; Jjjor, in many of the 
parishes oQ^nghind, the siqierstitions of the dark ages continue to hold 
their gloomy sway. J t has not fairly distributed ecclesiastical revenues ; 
for whilst bisliojis and other dignitaries enjoy an enormous revenue, and 
whilst the sinecures of the establishment are a disgrace to tlie age, 
many of the curates and other inlerior clergy receive a pittance whicii 
a city merchant would be ashamed to offer to his butler. It^ias not, by 
the administration of its own Jaws, saved tlie government /rom annoy- 
ance; for a great ])art of every session of parliament is worse than 
wasted by religious (piestioiis wifli wliich a secular government ought 
to have nothing to do. It has not prevented schism, one of Ihc chief ob- 
jects contemplated by its organisation ; for it is rent by tlie noisy claims 
of oonhicting parties ; and whilst tbe life and soul of the nation have aH 
ready joined the ranks of dissent, the multitude that nunain within its 
enclosure are divided in opinion on essential doctrine. It lias not brought 
into operation an effective code of discipline, without which no confrar . 
ternity can realise the objects it professes to seek ; for the defections and 
mofal divergencies of many of its adlmrents dely the control of existing 
law, and cry loudly for punitive powers which npithcr church nor state 
has at command. It has not proved itself the willing ally of social ai;id 
secular progress ; for it is notonous that every question respecting the 
enfranchisement of the people, the removal of invidious religious 
abilities, the abolition of iniquitous laws affecting trifdc and commerce, 
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the eanitaty improvement of the nation, and the general prosperity of 
men in harmony with the spirit of the times, Bads in it their most deter- 
mined foe. It has not aided or encouraged the education of the succes- 
sive generations of youth that have come under its maternal care ; for 
the government, ^seeing the deplorable ignorance of the people, have 
lately been devfeing means to remedy t^e frightful barbarism of the 
' country by independent resources. And it has not conserved the doc- 
trines of Protestantism; nor preserved Pmgland from the encroachments 
of papal Romg, as the pestilential spread of Puseyite folly and the 
daring exploits of Pius IX. and his Jesuit emissaries too clearly prove. 

Now, the evangelical clergy and their adherents know ail this as well 
as we do. They are not ignorant of these things. They are thoroughly 
conversant with evqty fact we have stated ; and we prophesy that not 
one among them will deny the truth of our aflirmations. »If there be 
any difl^irence ^ctween us and them, it is in the mode of utterance; for, 
when they speak of such things, it is in tones of anguish and bit- 
terness which we cannot command, and in language wliose biting strength 
we will not attempt to imh ate. And yet the only remedy which reason, 
cornnion sense, and Scripture hold out to them, they pertinaciously re- 
fuse to adopt. Happy in their present position they cannot he. There 
is an open door before them, through wkich they may pass, and be 
freemen. By availing tliemselves of (his, they would ho immediately 
liberated from the bondage of the state ; they would vindicate the claims 
of (heir divijjo Master over conscience and conduct ; they would enter 
upon th(j unchecked poss(?ssion of theil' Christian privileges, relative to 
the election of oilicers, and all other correlative matters affecting the 
kingdom of Christ, of which they are subjects ; and they would give to 
the world a practical prooi* of their faith in the ample resources of Chris- 
tian gratitude. To quote the words of Merle D’Aubigne to the Bishop 
of Chester, now Archbishop of Canterbury — “ The Church of Rome 
has a government of its own ; each dissenting church the same ; the 
Anglican Church has none. The government of the Church is a politi- 
cal government — a mixed government, eouiposed of her friends and her 
enemies. AYliat a privilege ! Truly, she would have everything to gain 
in ceasing to be the National Church/’ Yes, they liave nothing to lose 
hut what isi injurious to their s])iritiial interests and dishonouring to 
their Lord, and everything to gain tliat can facilitate the former and 
glorify the liXtter, by ceasing to be connected with the state. Whatever 
may be our (5})inioii relati\e to the comparative merits of the various 
forms of cliurch government — a question on which wc avoid entering, 
and a question whicAi tliey are able to decide for themselves — we see no 
necessity^ for their formal association with any existing party of dis- 
senters. We would not have them to confound the idea of dissent with 
the idea of Presbyterian, Congregational, or Conncctional church polity. 
The two things are quite distinct. They arc not homogeneous. They 
may take with them their episcopacy, if they prefer it — entire, .hut 
pure — whole, but free. It is highly probable, that a Free Evangelical 
Church w^ould be, at the present juncture of affiiirs, an incalculable bless- 
ing to England. Its advent would he hailed as the dawn of brighter 
dts^^for the inter^ts of truth, liberty, and man. It would command at- 
ilifcon and obtain encouragement ; it would gladden many a heart, 
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now pantinfr for religious liberty ; it would be a great stimulant to ac- 
tivity in efforts for the evangelisation of the world, It would give 
energy to non-sectarian sentiment for the general good. It would ob- 
viate many a cause of unbecoming irritation; it Would be as life from 
the dead in many parishes of England; it would draw together brethren 
who are kept abiinder by the anti- social and anti-Chrlsytian union be- 
tween church and state ; it would read a lesson of deep meaning to 
statesmen ; it would be hailed with jtnany a “ (1^^ speed ” by the good 
and the wise in other churches; it would set an example, eloquent iu 
meaning, to the continental slates, and to those new nations which the 
streams of emigrants are founding in our vast colonial possessions ; it 
would be an important step in advance in the world’s |Jrogress towards 
happier and better days ; it would he a becoming tribute to the su]>re- 
inacy of the only King of the Church ; and, perhap?, we may add, with- 
out offence, it would shed new light, in the experience of those who 
formed it, on many a passage of Serij)Lurc, which tlie d?ircrent circum- 
stances of union with tlie state and freedom from its bondage have 
caused to be differently read. If they found-, that Episcoi)acy did not 
work well, the power of modifying it woidd be in their own hands. Ex- 
perience would bring light — light would suggest improvenicrit — improve- 
ment would lead to siu'cess. 

Were the organisation of a Free Church, then, the grand historical 
fact which should render lucinorablc the middle of the iiineteeiilh cen- 
tury, the parties of whom we write liave every encouragement aiid every 
facility for making the noble experiment, of them have great 

wealth. How can it be invested more safely than in the cause oi‘ eternal 
truth ? Many of them have great influence. How can it be used bet- 
ter than in the diffusion of the Gospel? vSomc of tliein belong to the 
nobility and aristocracy of the land; rank and dignity lionour themselves 
when devoted to the lionour of the world’s Kedeemer. The coronets 
and crowns that have been laid at His feet have lost none of their lustre 
by the position. The names of the nobles who aided the Reformation 
will never be forgotten, I'be illustrious ancestors of our illustrious 
Queen, who wielded their influence against the corruptions of Rome, 
and left her tyrannic communion, will be held in rcmcmbi^ince while 
the world has a history; and principality and power ennoble themselves 
when they use their talents in view of the retui-n of Him wiiOse right it 
is to reign. 

There are difficulties in the way which timidity may exiiji^gcrate, and 
traditional attachment to the establishment increase ; but it is a truism, 
that no great work was ever achieved without victory over difficulty ; 
and intelligent conference among the friends of unfettered inmth will 
clear away the clouds that hover in the horizon. Faith will remove 
mountains ; hope will not flag with such a prize in view ; perseverance 
in the right will place the laurel on their brow; and prayer for the di- 
rection of Him who errs not will be answered “ while they are speak- 
ing,” We are not insensible’ to those traditional attachments which 
plead strongly with memory and call up many impressive reminiscences. 
The poetry of the rural “ Church,” using the word in its popular sens6|^ 
has many charms for us. As a mere matter of taste — waiving higher* 
considerations — we could linger long about the GotHic porch and ivy- 
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mantled tower. But, alas ! like the odes of Anacreon, the poetic beauty 
covers much corruption. Many of those venerable buildings are, both 
figuratively and literally, “ full of dead men’s bones and of all unclean- 
ness.” And, in a matter of tins kind, where conscience speaks and evan- 
gelic truth is so ii^tensely interested, sentiment must give place to some- 
^ thing higher and? bolier-l-slern duty. T4e history of the past, with its 
melting legends, as it /lovers around the tombs of our ancestors, must 
be merged into the elaims of IIk^ present and the demands of the future. 
Architecture, grey with age and covered with the hieroglyphics of for- 
mer generations, must not keep good men lingering, whilst the angel of 
the Lord summons them to speed, lest they be overthrown in the threat- 
ened calamity. 

One thing is cert^jin, what<3ver may he said for or against tlie esta- 
blished hiei'urchy, the agitation relati^e to the union lias S(*tin with sud- 
den and uiHLXjiq^cted ibree. It is the tlienic of every conversation — the 
topic of every newspaper, journal, and re\ iew. No long('r a dissenting 
dogma, it lias sought the breadlli of a nation as the arena of its struggles. 
I^useyiles arc ‘Voluntaries” in their High Churchism sounds a 

defiant note against secular control. It is the (piestimi of the day, and 
is likely to renuiin so for many a day to come. No ]>owcr can prevent 
that; no authority can put it down; no equivocation can make It sli]) 
asitie. ^ It c(j;jtains the whole niatl(u* at issue between the secular ami 
the sjunhual. 'Jo discuss it, cImreJi reformers are widfir'g tracts and 
pamphlets; High Chiuehmen — some of them the genuine successors of 
Nimrod, useful men ip their way, friends of the squire, and vigilant 
guardians of parochial I'ights and rates— arc venturing upon the novel 
and dangerous experiment of public meetings, gtmerally, however, with 
this wise precaution, that no discussion he allowed; fanatical tractarians 
are insisting upon tha power of the (liiurcli to settle her own ordinances ; 
and evangelieals, wlio oiH/hi to see the matter in its true light, are, not- 
\yitlistundiug their known liabit of fighting shy of it, conip(dlrd occa- 
sionally to d]‘op a word about tho union. l>ut the (|uestioii will have 
more tJiaii a word. It uill not hide itself under tJie cloak of superior 
spiritualisip. It will not silenced by the cry— “ Ours is tlio njt>st 
Scriptural clturch in Christendom ! ” It will mnltur something both by 
Die side of tlie Geneva gown and Die white surplice. In chapel, stall, 
and cathedral, it will speak. Accustomed to the taunt of infidelity, it 
will only bolder as the brand is successively burnt info its brow. 
It will be lieaS’J at ljustings and polling-bootiis. It will trouble candi- 
dates for the honour of a seat in parliament. It will find some one to 
introduce it to the august i‘e])resentative assembly, and will refuse to be 
placed iii'the custody of the ollicer in waiting. It will try Die strength 
of perhaps more than one government ; and if the ])i eseiit minister is 
“ not strong enough for his place,” it will grajqde with a stronger tlian 

he, and,4# Jic yield not, overthrow him. For the question must arise 

indeed, it bas arisen — how is it that tlie Kstublished Ciiurch of Eng- 
land, the wealthiest Frotestant liierarcliy in the W'orld, is so helpless 
with all its wealth, so impotent vVitli all its ]n>\v(U', and so notoriously un- 
able to accomplish one of’ the purposes of a New Testament Church ? 
Salutary change if^manife'st in all directions but in it ; every where else 
thei;|j:is improvement; in it, retrogression. All around there is the 
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cctirity of freedom ; in it, noise withoijt progress. Signs of mental life 
iiKjet ns wherever we turn beside; but in it there arc ghastly spasms, 
which speak of an ago whose characteristics would be as much out of 
jdace in this, as the costume of the days of Henry VIII. would be on 
tlie subjects of Victoria I. The issue of the coming storm need not un- 
settle any wise and discreet Truth and liberty' have gaintMl so 

little by tlie secular tie vyhicb binds the chnrcl»,,to tbc state, that they'' 
cannot Jose much, were that tie broken to-morrow. Let it be broken, 
an<l it will then bo seen whether the evils un(?er whi,cli the Church 
groans are iiise[>arablo from P^piscopaey, or only the results of its secu- 
lar alliance. The arlmircrs oi‘ Kjnscopacy ought to s/ake it upon this 
issue. Let it be brokim, and statesnuni will soon have tlie <)]>})ortunit v 
of judging whetlier they cannot do tjunr propej* w<,u‘k with greater fa(ii- 
lity without the e(]uivocnl aid of a L nch of bishops. Let it be broken, 
and her Majesty will enjoy the. liberty of hearing iIiQj Clospel in any 
church she pleases, without the terrible responsibility of being the bead 
of a dorriinaiil sect. L(it it be broken, that the various forms of religion 
may meet on equal terms, and struggle agai'iist what they deem error 
with legitimate weapons, and every true man will say — ‘‘ God defend 
the rii/ht ! ” 


MAllSTON’S NEW DKAMA; 

PlllLir OF FRANCE MARIK IJE MKRANIE.” 

/ 

TincRE arc Uyo modes of ooiiv<*,ying truth, the poetic ami the rhetorical. 
Io(dry, like nature, can iicviT be deiim'd. Our best description is but 
the record of a \>!mse of infinite experience. If there be any new dic- 
ti()nary-inaker aauong ns, let him revertmtly write down no more than 
this; Poetry, the vvairk of a poet in his volition. As to that vocation, 
in its height, and length, and biei\(!;h, and depth, he who feels it most 
will be least inelined to dogiuause. Nevertheless, tliere are functional 
charactei'i sties of which bot^h lie and wi^may speak witliont j)resum[)tion. 
binee absolute pei'fci’tiou isliie poet’s kalon, the hidden and iviapjiroaeh- 
able centre to which he invohiiitarily gravitates, evtuything which he 
exliibits sliould be tln^ ideal of its kind: TJie ideal of coheeption, the 
ideal of sensation, the ideal of expi’ession. The ideal ^of eixpression; 
that kind of exprcvssiou which, by the constitution of our vvxture, is the 
most efficient to reproduce in the most perfect linmau inii*d tln^ existing 
state of mind in the ])()et. The poet has tins expression, heeause (to 
sj)Oak vaguely) lie addresses all thing’s to liimself. d’he great jimcliaiiter 
practises on his own soul, certain that the sjjcll which raises *tlie ghost 
there is no less than the golden formula. 

The rhetorical mode of expression is often confounded wdth the 
poetical, because, thougli dilfering widely in priiicijilc, they often ap- 
proach in practice. Every man is in some degree a illietor who speaks 
to be heard. Wliat the poet finds in himsedf, the oi-ator finds in his 
audience; and as the audience rises in the scale of intellect, the aq^ect 
of rlietoric is dignified towards poetry. But the poet and the orator 
are the Priest and the Levite; and the best effort oi the one is but a' 
ministration of the oracles of the other. ^ 
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Poetic expression is the creature of instinct; rlictorical expression 
the work of calculation. The one is communication; the other ada})- 
tation. The one is substantively, the other only relatively valuable. 
The one, the garb of truth as she stands before her vestals in the sanc- 
tuary; the other, tlie tinsel vesture in which she receives the homage of 
^thecnowd. ^ ^ 

Now, strictly speakii^g, verbal language is not necessary to eitlier of 
these modes of expression. Tlie pn^lem in both eases is the same. A 
problem not of '^'ords, Or lines, or verses, or rhytlmi or rhyme, neither of 
exordium, ]>ropositio, narratio, coiilinnatio, eoufutatio, nor peroratio, but 
of states of niind. , (liven a state of mind in A, to re])roducc it in B. The 
orator and tlie ]>oet botli solve this ])rohleiii; thougli for a very different 
A and B, and the on^ eonseiously, the other not. It is clear that lan- 
guage has no further concern in the matter than as it furthers the solu- 
tion. In faet, we must never forget that all verl)al language is a 
necessary evil: llie faulty tool of a nature so irnperfeet, that it disables 
the very instrument it has created. What would a poet give to have 
been born without a langinVge, and wutb a tbousand-ycars-life to think 
one for liimself ! As it is, the sliort-lived giant must clothe in our burst- 
ing garments, and fight with a w(‘apou from the anvils of Ijilliput. Did 
not tlie fathers of the loveliest of modern tongues call February sprout- 
kale,” and poetry, “ mot ere raft 

In the acted drama, w'c have two kinds of language — the verbal and 
the visible — words and tilings. The one artificial, partial, coin])lcx, and 
relative; tlio other natural, universal,* imnuMliate, absolute — at once 
hieratic and demotic, classic^ and vernacular. The one, addressiai to a 
multitude whose mean is mediocrity, dares seldom rise above the grade 
of rhetoric; tlie other, enfrancliised from the difficulties of speech, 
admits and couveysi more readily the ideal of espresaioti, and may there- 
fore be poetry. Now, the liorn dramatic poet is be who instinctively 
brings into his work the greatest amount of the grefitest jioetry, and 
makes the highest use of that highest mode of expression which (witliiii 
^lertain limits) the conditions under which lie acts allow him: lie who 
uses the most po(‘t and the least orator in the production of a given 
effect. If would lie difficult to meet with a hapjiier example of the 
foregoing tntths, than is afforded by the author of that drama which 
achieved so signal a triumph at the (Jlyiupie the otJier day, and of which 
the title appj;opriately heads this paper. 

This poet’s fuiiid is so essentially dramatic, that he might have left out 
his verses, without destroying his poem. His piny is not so much a book, 
as a picture. ITis acts are acts, Ids scenes are scenes. We turn the 
page, not\o read but to see; not for letter-jiress, but illustrations. Our 
author’s Avords are little more tlian indices to Ills facts; warnings of 
the speaker’s spiritual whereabouts: bells about the neck of character. 
We hear, indeed, the celeiisma of the mariner, but our eyes are on the 
anxious fa?Je, the struggling limbs, the sinking boat, and the heaving sea. 
Doubtless there are lovely Vme^ of pure poetry scattered through the 
book, but the sum of them would hardly make a ballad. They are but 
the sough of the wind among trees of grandeur and beauty. The poet,, 
because he is a poet has set out his mind upon the stage, turned his fancies 
flesh and blood, and grouped them wdth a masters hand into a poem 
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high in conception, noble in purpose, beautiful in architecture, and — 
Oil, fortunate piier! — triumphant in success. 

We shall not follow the details of the jilot, nor blunt the edge of ap- 
petite by anticipatory disclosures. We wished to call the attention of 
our readers to the real lode of the mine, and shall n^t magnify a way- 
post to a map. But we caimot turn from the o])en volume before U6,j 
without one parting glan<‘e at that terrible ch^iiig scene, inU^ which, 
with the tactics of Napoleon, the jxfet pours his masses in (►verwlielming 
prodigality. We can do no better justice to what we Imivc said, and to 
the peculiar features of our aiitlior’s genius, than simply to catalogue the 
images that crowd that glowing tableau. 

A grey castle, a summer solitude, a forsaken wife, an affianced bride, 
a dying gift; cbildliood, the dead, love, li(>pc, forgiiveness, blessing, me- 
mory, tears, passion, curses; 

“ riiilip near, 

Crownlcss, ]>orc]iance, ainl vanquished 

and over all an atmosphere of sorrow, bright with the sunset of decay, 
and stirred by wedding-bells. Marching Idgions, ‘‘ the hoarse tide of 
war,” victory, a conqueror, wild hope, frenzied fear, the sliadow of the 
grave, the resurrection of love, the despair of ])assion, united lovers, a 
re-orowned queen, “ three vampiished realms,” a broken heart, a husband 
widowed, a victor kneeling, warriors grieving, lances vailing, soletrin 
musi<t, and the angel of death, with Marie on his breast, looking impas- 
sive iii)on all. Alien, Evelyna! 


CUUllENT 1 ATEilAT U RE. 

North British Review. November, Edinburgb^ W. P. Kennedy, 
TJte lirst article in the November number of this able Review, is de- 
voted to a subject that has already been discussed by most of the jour- 
nals — namely, Carlyle’s Latter-day Pamphlets. It is a thoroughly able 
article, and will well repay a careful ptirusal. The jiaper on Leigh 
Hunt is sadly marred by carelessness, or inexperience in the composi- 
tion. In some of the pages, the name Hunt occurs in every alt(‘rnate 
sentence — a practice -which is exceedingly distasteful. I tSir David 
Brewster’s article on the Britisli^Assocdation aiqiears to ns very valu- 
able: first, on account of tlu^ accurate history it gives of tj^at noble in- 
stitution; and, secondly , because of the view that it gives? of the efforts 
.hsit have been put forth from time to time, thougli not yet crowned 
with success, in order to provide', for science, literature, and art, govern- 
ment patronage, and support. Of its advocacy of the Natio*iaI Insti- 
tute for this purpose, we have spoken elsewliore in this number of the 
■bvLLADiuM. TJie other articles in the “ Nortli British” arc diver- 
sified and able. 

Iona. By the Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D. London: 

Tract Society. 

One of the monthly series of that Society. It is learned and compre- 
hensive, containing the history and description of th^i far-famed island, 
and its religious relics. 
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The Last Enemy, and the Sure Defence. By the Rev. W. Lease. 
London: B. Ij> Green. Edinburgh: Oliphant & Sons. 

Mr Leask’s new wt>rk.,3S an earnest call on men to prepare for death, 
lie has ere this won laurels both in the field of imagination and rea- 
soning. ' llis poetry and his prose have alike received a favourable ver- 
^ dictdrom the })in)lic. He appears in a new character in the present 
volume; and it furnishes am]dc evidence, that in the solemn and ditli- 
cult work of toucliing and moving ‘tl)e conscience also, he wields a po- 
tent arm. AVvalthy Ghrislians, wlio long lor the safety and ha[)pines3 
of the thonglitless and wayward, should circulate this little work by 
hundreds. Its low jwice ]»ermits of this. And perlia]>s some may be 
disposed to follow om* advice, when we tell them that the author, in his 
preface, states that it u prepared at the suggestion of a gentle- 

man, to he used in this very way. 

Kitt<>’r Daily Bible Illustrations, Vol. III. Edinburgh: 
Oliphant (fe Sons. 

Of a very different clc.fracler is this volume of Bible Illustrations. 
We like it extremely. The author seems to fear lest it may possibly 
he found by some readers to he h\ss intei’csting than its predeccssori>i. 
There will he very lew in this [iredicamcni. It is (juitc equal in variety, 
judicious scJe<‘tion oJ' t homes for diseiK-^siun or illustration, and execution, 
to either of them; and all who have done tlHunsolves the service to pro- 
cure the iornier volumes, will understand that this is no small praise. 

t ^ ■ 

Lectures on Natural Pihlosoeiiy. By the Rev. J. W. M‘Gaueay. 
I'wo vols. London: Groombridge & Sons. 

This is a new, enlarged, and greatly improved edition of “ M‘Gaulay^s 
Lcetur(*s on Nalufal I’hilosopliy.” The work is very lull, admirably ar- 
ranged, })rofusely illustrated, and in every respect calculated to facilitate 
the progress of study in the various departiiicnts ol' Natural Philosophy. 

Inch’s Outlines of English and French History and General 
, Knowledge. London: Jaiuef?' Gilbert. 

ITese tliree litthj volumes are }>repared with obvious care, and mainfi'st 
large acquafctance "witli t he subjects trcjatcd ol‘. Tliey are well adapted 
to the use i)f schools and private faiuilies — the end to which they are 
destined. ^ 

The OjfBWAY Nation, and Recollecttons of a Forest Life. 

^ By George Cor way. London : C. Gilpin. 

The first of these volumes contains the traditional history and charac- 
teristic sketches of the Ojibway nation ; and the second is occupied 
witli an account of the Life and Travels of Mr Cop way, chief of tlie 
Ojibway nation, but a convert to Christianity, and a CJiristlan mi- 
nister among his peo])le. Mr O., avIio is now in England, is a re- 
markable man — one of whom you wish to know something; and tliere.- 
forc the respected publisher has done well in issuing this work at the 
present time. Both volumes are extremely interesting. They contain 
many things new to English readers ; and they are written in a 

sf}’le unohjeetionabl^ to the most fastidious. We strongly rGConimend. 
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The Good Soldier op Jesus Christ. A Discourse. By the Rev. 

W. Farlane. Edinburgh ; Oliphant & Sons. 

This discourse was preached on the centenary of the death of Colonel 
Gardiner, and is now published to aid the movement to secure a suit- 
able monument to that good man and brave soldier. It contains a 
comprehensive and well-dra^vyi picture of the Christian character! and,^ 
a well-arranged summary of the Christian dutic.^. 


** No PorERY.” The Cry Examined. By E! Swaine. London : 

Jackson & Walford. 

This tract, a proof of which lias been kindly forwarded to us by the 
author, makes its appearance most opportunely. We wish that those 
who are so loud in their condemnation of the pai)al aggression — an 
aggression of which we by no means approve — could be got to read 
and digest this truthful, energetic, and masterly cxamkiation. 


PR0P0SP:D MONlTxMENT TO COLONEL GARDINER. 

It is surprising that no monument has been erected to tln^ memory of Colonel James 
Gardiner — that no rough slab even marks the spot >vliere he fell — that no tablet 
points the visitor to the grave whore his hones lie interred. Many have had their 
names engraven on monumental columns wdio \v(‘r(‘ not so worthy of the honour, and 
whose actions neither sprung from such iinre and elevated motives, nor resulted in 
such wide-spread and heueficial Cioisetpimices. But though no proud column bears 
his name and tolls his deeds — though no cairn marks the sacred spot where ho fell in 
his king’s and country’s can've, yet. it lia.'j not been allow oil to pass into oblivion, nor have 
his deeds of daring and bcnevoliMiee ceased to be remeinl>red. Ilis name is a house- 
hold word, especially’ in the iiorthovn portion of oiirihland; and liis noble heroism, 
and elevated Christian character, aie acknowledged and gloried in by an admiring 
and grateful jK*ople. 

It is one hundred and five years sinci* Colomd James Gai’diner fell on the field of 
Prestonpans; and though the honour which he merited has Veen tardily bestowed, 
yet w'e are glad to know that the matter has b('eii taken up in earnest, and tliat it 
will not now^ rest tdl something, not altogether unworthy of the man, and the interests 
he represented, sliall he effected. Eroni a ilocumeut just issued by a committee of 
gentlemen who have been associated together for the jnirposc of carrying out the ob- 
ject contemplated, we (piote the following sentences: ' To the readers of his valuable 
biograjihy by Doddridge, and of the high oiicomiumH jiassed u])on him iy the pages of 
Waverlcy, as pre-oinineiitly faithful alike hi the service of his country and his God, 
it has justly been matter of sad surprise, tha t no moiiiiinerital tributf Jbf any kind has 
ever yet been paid Colonel Gardiner, and that tlie instrnctive' lessons of his life and 
death have nowhere been tlins publicly^embodied. ’I'his feeling of regret being be- 
lieved to be very general, and the name of Colonel Gardiner being entjaared to Scotch- 
men of every grade and denomination, as well as to many wdio would be proud to 
rank him among tlicir illustrious compatriots, a number of goiitlomen connected with 
the district of his wonted residence and lamtmted death, have associated themselves 
for the purpose of collecting subscriptions, and taking the necessary st'>ps, towards 
a suitable though tardy tribute being paid to his memory, by the erection of a monu- 
ment somewhere on the battlefield;- -the particular site and stylo of the erection to 
be afterwards determined by a general meeting of subscribers.” 

The claims of Colonel Gardiner on the gratitude of his countrymen, rest ou two 
grounds: — first, his character as a man; and secondly, his patriotism as a soldier. 
On the first point, nothing can be added, after the most diligent search, to the Wau- 
tiful, popular, and widely circulated Life of Gardiner by Dr Doddridge. We ^ve 
the following able summary, drawn in great part from a little publication noticed 
above: — He was a person of considerable rank, endowed with superior abilities, 
and of great courage and generosity of disposition. The elegance of his person and 
manners, and the varied accomplishments with which he was adorned, rendered him 
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a l^vouxite in tlxc highest circles of society. Though favoured with a religious edhca- 
tion by female relatives, lie long despised their counsels; and his depravity seonicd 
to burst forth with greater violence from their attempts to restrain it, so that ho 
fought three duels while ho was only a youth — one of them wdien eight years of age. 
Although he was not a drunkard, when drunkenness was a still more common vice 
than at present, he was grossly addicted to other forms of hiteuiperanco for a con- 
siderable period. IJcit as Christ arrested Saul of Tarsus on his way to Dainascus, 
twhithir ho was proceeding to hriiig the Christians‘*of that city captive to Jerusalem; 
so did I^e on a irieumrahlemiglit, vvlion Colonel Gardiner, having resolved to perpe- 
trate a new crime, was waiting the time of»'its commission, produce such an irnpres- 
sibu on his mind of the criminality, vileness, and ingratitude of his sin, that he 
abandoned his purpose and course of life, and entered on a new course from that 
hour; and ever afterwards, althoiigli he had imagined it impossible to Jive without 
Buch criminal indulgences, ho regarded them wdth the utmost abhorrence, ^fho nature 
and reality of the spiritual change produced in him that night was attested by the pre- 
eminent holiness of his whole futun; life, amounting to nearly thirty years. He was 
distiitguished by the faitli, obedience, patience, courage, activity, zeal, and d()voted- 
ness of the Christian hero. As lie would not tolerate any vice in his prestmee, ho 
set his face most decidedly against profane swearing, and, with God’s blessing, in- 
duced many in the military profession, which is peculiarly addicted to that form r)f 
impiety, to renounce it altogether. His decision of character was accompanied with 
the greatest humility and meckresa of wisdom. He* was a man of the most enlarged 
charity, being a companion of them that feared God, of every rank and denomination, 
and most liberal in the distribution of alma, especially to poor Christians. He was 
most regular in his attendance at church, when in liis ]>ow(‘r ; and there he resembled 
David, pouring out his wliole heart in tears of contrition, gratitude, and joy. When 
excluded from it, ho mourned his loss of (uiblic ordmanct‘s. and attended diligently 
to private devotion. Such a man has peculiarly strong claims on the gratitude of 
Christians of every name; and when this appeal is made to them, to raise to him a 
monument worthy his character as a man and a (niristiaii, we feel assured that 
that appeal will meet with w ido and w'arm rc^spoiisc. 

On the patriotism of Colonel Gardiner, there rests not the sliglitest suspicion. lie was 
faitliful to his king and country, a,fnong the cowardly and the laithless. Ever\ author, 
Jacobite as w'cll as Whig, wdio has had cause to refer to the year 1745, has vsijoken 
of him in decided language; aud tlmugli all have not apjn’ovcd of his priucijjles, nor 
favoured his cause, yetUlit'v liavt' honoured his name and apjdauded his deeds. 'Fliis 
is the highest praise which om' can ri^ecivc from their fellow-mcn in seasons of na- 
tional discord, and in swiics of rivalry and strife. This praise wnis Gardiner’s, it 
is said that Prince Charles opeiilv expressed his regret that such an excellent man 
and bravo soldier had fallen ; and that gentlemen of all jmrties. I loyalists and Jacobites, 
did honour to his memory, by, fora secison, forgetting their ditierences, and mingling 
in the train of sincere mouriuTs, when his remains w ere deposited iu the churchyard 
of Tranent. ^ 

Into the merits of the battle of Prestonpans, we Inive no iutention of entering; but 
this sketch would perhaps be deemed impcrl{'ct, were we not to muke some observa- 
tions on the subject. General Cope had, in the autumn of 1715, marched northward 
at the head of the king’s troojis, to put down, in their strongholds, the rising clans, 
who had declSrid for King James, at the iiistigntion of his son, Prince Charles 
Stuart. With the policy of this course, w'c do not iutermcMldle; but wise or foolish, 
instead of accomplishing his object, Cope turned aside tnwarcls Aberdeen, and left 
the whole southern portion of the inland un])rotected — an easy prey to tlie Highland 
clatis. GaiMiner, meanwhile, was stationed at btirliug with his dragoons. At llie 
approach of the Highlanders, ho was ordered to fall back upon Edinburgh; wdiich he 
did by daily marclic8,foIlowed close by the rebelarmy. When they had reached Falkirk, 
he was strongly inclined to give them battle, and, with this view, had sent to Edin- 
burgh forreinforcemeuts. None was granted, and his orders were peremptory, to retr^'at 
eastw'ard; and when the dragoons came within sight of Edinburgh, it assumed more 
the appearance of a rout than an orderly retreat. Contrary to tae will of tlicir com- 
mander, and altogether without his knowledge, they fled from the neighboui'liood of 
Prestohimnft, during the night, to Dunbar. Colonel Gardiner had passed the night in 
bis residence at Bankton, the last 1;bne he did so, and found himself next morning 
minus hia blulf , dt^goons. He couM, however, easd v discover whithor they had fled, 
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in tlieir shameful Higlit. They joineil Geiicriil Cope, who imd tahon ship ii-om tho 
north, and landed the previous day at Dunbar. 

There were two reasons why there existed such a dissimilarity between the com- 
mander and his regiment, and why tlie latter acted with such pusillanimity, First, 
Gardiner had been but a short time colonel of the dragoojis, and when he joined 
them, they were in a state of miserable disorder. There had been no proper disci- 
pline, and tlie men neither liad confidence in themselves nor iiv their commander; 
and the retreat from Stirling munt, in tin* nature of the case,Tiave dispirited tho 
men, and rendered them liable to panic. How could it h^* otherwise? Day by day 
they heard, in their rear, the nuirtiul musie of the mountaineers, and night by nij^ht 
their camp-fires illumined the sky behind them. The shrill tones of the bagpipe 
became the token for marching; and as the clouds of llighlandei‘s*inoved forwards, 
immediately, as if forced by fate, the dragoons i-etr^ted. In such circumstances, 
when the king’s troops were far aw’ay, and the very name of thp clans filled men’s* 
bosoms with terror, something palliative may perhaps be found for the conduct of 
the craven di*agoons. 

Colonel Gardiner was at this time in bad health, but, uhder Gt'iieral Cope, he 
marched with his regiment from Dunbar, by Jladdiiigtoii, to meet the Highlanders. 
On tlie afternoon of the twentieth September, the king's troops had reached a sort of 
natural platform, having Seaton on the east, IVaneiit on the south, the village of 
Preston on the west, and the villag<j ol (’ockeiizie and the sea on the north. It was 
Cope’s intention to have marched to Musselburgh, tlieye to give battle to tbc rebels; 
but, at this stage, he was made aware that the cntJiny had struck oft* from the main 
road to the south, and, instead of being before bim, was liovering on bis left. 

The Prince had lelt Duddiiigstoii the same morning that Co]>c left lladdiiigtoii, 
and, after passing the old bridge at Musselburgh, lind turned »)rt* by Inveresk, and 
kept along the heights above Wally ford, till he came within a short distance of Tra- 
nent, when he again joined the main road. The Highlanders ctmtimied tlu'ir march 
to the neighbourhood of Tranent ehurch, where they halted, wnlim hull "a mile of 
the rising ground on which the king’s troops were draw u up in order of biittle. But 
though the rebels were anxious to engugc the king’s tnums immediately, they W'cre 
prevented from doing so by tin' nature ol the ground, it bAiig im.isliy, and qiiife im- 
passable. So thought the Highlanders, and so also thought General Cope; but not so 
thougbt Colonel Gardiner. And it must be admitted that he had the mosf aecuralo 
acquaintance with the locality, and <‘specially with the spot whe re the armies now 
stood facing each other, since the right wing oi the king’s trpops, at lids moim'iit, 
stretched to wdthin a few yards of hi?, own garden wall. 11(^ stieiiuously counseiled 
an immeiliatc attack; he urged it witli all llie energy and eanieslness ol a man who 
felt the weight of the interests involved in the coniisei; but Idsgeiu val w as ir.exoralde. 
Knowing tlie condition of the army, the training il had hud lor the last lew weeks — 
retreating continually before the rebels; knowing, too, the temper of the Highlanders, 
he did not anticipate that it would liglit better after a iiigl it passed in anxiety ami 
fear, witliin gUnshot of the savag<‘ clans. Alter some manceuM’ing on the part of 
the rebels, and corresponding ehiuiges of position on the jiart of tlie king’s troops, 
both armieis bivouacked for the night , SJiattered in body, and dispi/ited in mind, 
w'ith a dark pi*esentiment of the I'csult of the coming eiigagcnient, lie retired, giving 
expression to the following ominous w6rds: — “I eanmd inlhieneu the conduct^, of 
others as I could wish, but I ha\e one life to sacrifice to iny countn‘*s safety, and 
I shall not spare it.” He then ]»ri‘[>ared Jiimscli for the worst b^ the exercisers of 
-evotiori, and what rest he could lind, wra])ped in Ids cloak upon the cold ground. 
The rebels had taken up their quarters mainly to the north-east of the village of Tra- 
nent, near a farm-steadiiig calKxl Uigganhead; and, under the guidance of»Andorson 
of Whitbiirgh, early in the inormng succeeded in crossing the morass without being 
observed by the king’s troops. Both armies were- now^ on the same 'i>ljitformrH- 
the rebels near tlie eastern, and the king’s troops near the western extremity, 
Jt was not till the clans began to move westwai'd, that tliey were observed. 
They had begun to move by llireo o’clock in ilie morning; and by the time the* 
sun rose on the plain, the armies had met, and the conflict was over. On the 
first alarm, the king’s, droops were hastily drawn up in order of battle, facing the 
east, the position they had taken at idght, and the du*(*ctIon whence tlie clans were ! 
coming in clouds. Tlie left wing stretched towards the sea, and the rmhf wing 
flanked by the morass on the south. The line must have stretched soutli and north, 
somewhere near the thorn'tree,” a little to tho west of Meaiowmill, a village riot 
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then in exist(ii»ce. On the public roatl which skirted the morass, at a point as near 
ais may be, where the bridge over the NoHh British Railway is erected, the cannon 
were placed. On the left, in the disposition of the km|3[’s army, wlu'ii it faced the 
south, they were now on the rii»;ht and so situated, that Gardiner feared that 

the youn^ and inex])erienced horses W'nuld with difliculty be got to act. But here 
again coijn.‘<el aud reinonstr:{ne(‘ w’ore alike unavailing. Fate seenictl to rule the day — 
rather tJir inorning-tj^a^ it had ihau* tlio night. 

Thcf rebels wtsre drawn up from south to iioi'fti near to Seaton House; between 
that unejient ea.->Bo and thii old Aleudow mill, which stood in what is now tlie Hospi- 
tal eiielopiire. I'hu left wing, conn>osed elm Hy of the Canienuis, under Lhrd (loovge 
Murra;^, advanced first; imuI before tlie nio\ enieiit rt'aelual the right whig, the lino 
of the army w as ouli'pio. So that before M>ine ol tin' other chins could get engaged, 
the battle was dtcah'd by tbe.furiouh on.slauglit of vlie Camerons, iigauist which 
neither loot nor hoiv-c (‘uiild ^tand. 

Ghvdiiiei', deserted by bis dragoons, scorned to ih'e; ami nliserving a company of 
foot standing firm, lie r^ode u]> 1 o tbem, ])laecd liimsi if at their head, and cried, 
Fire on, my lads, and f ar mailing,” with litih' likelihood of cliauging the day; and 
willimit having turiio<l his hack upon the enemy, fell, pierced with many wounds. 

* *• But Gardiner bra\e, did si ill behave. 

Like to a Imro bright, man; 

His courage true, like him were few, 

Tlial Still despised flight, man. 

For king and laws, and eouiiiry’s cause, 

In lionoiir's hod lie lay, man; 

His lite, hut not his eonrage tied, 

While lie had lu'eath to draw’, man.'* 

For tw'o hours did this good ami brave man lie uj*on the field of battle, before his 
faitlifijl servant tonnd nnHiins to remove him; by which time he was stripped of his 
W'atch, iimney, and iipjiej* gaiments. Still br.' .dbing, thougli speechless, ho w’as car- 
ried in 11 miller's earl, pr<'cur<'d h> liis s(‘rvit:it, t.. the eliureh of Tranent, whore ho 
haii so frequently ( iijoycd tbe worship of <jJod,w’ hence li(‘ waseonveyed to the liousc of 
the clergyman. Scarce bad h«' bt'eu carrc'd into llio manse, w lien a company of High- 
landers came in Sv'areh. T'hey wei'o (li\M'rt<'d the two nieci's of the clergyman, who 
invited them to make free with a roast of meat which was bi ing prejmroil lieforc the 
kitchen lire, in tlu' ine^uiwhib', the young ladies, w'ith the utmost solicitude ami tender- 
nesMsijWait iqioii tin' dviiig lK'n», in another apartment. While administering a simple 
cardial, lie brcatln'd his Iasi in the arms of one of them, at ch*ven o’clock in the day. 

Thus died one of the liest fd’ men, and bravest soldiers ol the MarJhorongli School; 
and it is to the memory of this man tliat it Is proposed to erect a monument. 

It may be interestingtci the antiquarian to dev<»iea closing senteiu'c to two points — 
uaiiioly, the spot where Gardiner loll, and the mill from v, liich his servant procured 
a change fiffdrc'ss and a cart to convey Ins dying in.ister to Tranent. The tradition 
which inaki H tin' spot to he near the wail tliat encloses Uaiiktun houj^e and park, is 
contrary to facts of the ease; so also is the tradition which makes it near the 
Grange wail— the liigh w’all that si'pai-ates the field from l*rcston. There were many 
slatin there, but it was in flight, not in battle^. Tin' buttle took place unquestionably 
Kotweeu the ‘•'i-ijjorn tree ” and the Meadow mill; and as Gardiner supported the right 
’^ing, and never retreated, he must liave fallen at or near the bridge tliat crosses 
tho North British Railway. The gcju'i'ul impression is tliat it was tlie Meadow mill 
to which tho servant went. This appears to u.s to be a mistake. It was to Seaton 
mill he w^it. This opinion rests on tho following grounds: — The servant, as stated 
by Dr Doddrige, was absent: in search of a cart about two hours; he says that the 
mill was distant from tlie field of battle about two miles; though tlio engagement was 
fought to the west of Meadow mill, yet tliat mill was still in theJiands ot the rebels; 
Seaton mill was not in their hands, because they had crossed the morass considerably- 
to til© wost of it. To Seaton mill, then, a place where the Iliglilanders had not been, 
and from the neighbourhood of w^hicJi tliey were fa.st moving westwards, and which was 
within tho j^equisito distance from the battlefield, the servant, of Colonel Gardiner be- 
took hir<|ielf for assi.stauce. 
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NEWMAN’S PHASES OF FAITH. 

No. I. 

CHRISTIANITY. 

A DREAMER dreamed. I stood, said he, in a vast and stately theatre: 
so stately and so vast, that I trod reverently as in a temple. ^The walls 
looked strong as mountains; and a voice said to me that they were of 
virgin stone, and that the hand (rf man had nevgr Iain thereon. They 
were hung with the hiircst landsca])cs of the earth, and glorified by a 
divine illumination. Figures of celestial powers, and of the attributes 
of the gods, shone mystic meaning from their high places and cardinal 
])oints, and from the 'H^ast round of column and ar<ih looked down a 
marble nation. of sages and heroes. I saAv as one under a spell; and 
whatsoever I beheld I loved, but could not comprehend. 

But, chiefly, said the dreamer, T stood dumb before a great statue of 
Harmony, sitting sublimely in the midst, her eyes raised towards heaven, 
and her divine hands upon the heads of her children, l^oetry and Love. 
Strange lights and shadows fell about me ; where I stood the ground 
was strewed with flowers, and I saw through the delicate Hir a falling 
manna of blossoms. 

1 considered the circumference of the hciglit. CV)rbols and gargoyles 
of wondrous loveliness held, filled, and finished every arch-sf)ring, hollow, 
and moulding, till the enchanted dome seemed to rest upon clouds of 
cherubim. I turned my e}'es to the founcTations. From plinth to capi- 
tal, sign interwove with cypher; and everywhere upon the stoifed walls, 
a mystic and typical language, in infinite combination of innumerable 
symbols, overcame the sense with the multiplied hieroglyph of beauty. 

I advanced to see the stage. XTpon its broad exj)aiise, many altars 
were smoking; the air was heavy with consecrated odours; and motion- 
less fornis of silent men knelt around, in every gesture of prayer. Oa 
either side, an unseen chorus, in strange tongues, and unexplained emor 
tion, seemed to chant viewless triumphs, and salute invisible heroes atuJ 
gods. Their voices swept, and met, and died away in psejwis, lauds, aud 
runes. * 
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Moantime, while I listened, a gjrcat music welled out of the central 
air, and grew till it filled the circle of the dome; now soft and low, 
sweetening the empty space, now tumbling downwards in a torrent of 
anthems, now heaving Waves of worship that surged upon the walls, and 
now pealing roun^l them like a rushing mighty wind full of trumpets and 
» thunders, and voices that cannot be utter<i'.d. 

And,wliat, then (I cried), is the ineffable and sacred drama for which 
this solemn tern])]e is arena? Whnt immortal words are maiTied to 
this visible music? What actors should these be who are to breathe 
this atmosi)hcre of anthems? What acts and scenes are those which 
prophetic choirs .already celebrate? What voices arc they wliich will 
be made of incense ? On such a stage (nicthinks), the priests of old 
might have enacted^ without blasphemy, the divine mystery of Provi- 
dence ! 

But the audience were watching the antics of an ape with a buffoon. 
Tlie theatre is the world. 

There arc few things more interesting in psychology than the blind- 
ness of Pagan antiquity t() the dignity of humanity, and the beauty and 
glory of tlie world; and the gradual dcobscuration in these respects 
which accompanied tlie recejition of the Christian llevelation, and re- 
mained tlirough the comparative purity of Christian lielief. Man, truly, 
to tlie Orcek and Jtoman, was the centre of the universe; but, then, it 
was man the individual. Bound each separate egoism circulated the 
heavens and the earth. The transient and sometimes tender allusions 
to natural objects which occur in classic writers, indicate no such feel- 
ings and ideas as combine. in our modern worship of nature. They are 
the outbursts of the epicure, not tlie rapture of tlie devotee. A passing 
recognition of the ministration of nature to humaTiity, rather than the 
modest assertion (ff the relationship of humanity to nature. A conde- 
scending foot-note that the world is not unworthy of man, rather than a 
psalm of confession that man is, as yet, unworthy of the world. The 
men of those times clung to life witli a desjicration of which we immor- 
tals can know but litile. To us, the “ living dog” may be “ Letter than 
tlie dead Uoii;” thejj bent to caress him amid the most stupendous gran- 
deurs of the universe. Ciesar composed gTammai*s when he journeyed 
through thJ Alps; and Ovid, among the deserts of M^csia, prattled of 
the Koman streets. Even that suldiipe ‘‘Night” in the -dCneid, to whieli 
the confid^it scholar turns, is as animate as a sleeping menagerie. The 
poet’s eye ii upon “ corpora per terras,” for him “ silvaeque et sceva 
quieruut sequora,” and 

4. ** Q,ucDquo lacus late liquidos quieque aspora dumis 

Kura tevent,*’ 

have more of his half-dozen lines than “Bum medio volvuntur sidera 
lapsu.” But with all tins apparent exaltation of man and life, there was 
no recognition or reverence of the idea of humanity. The hero worship of 
classic ages did nothing to break tlie bonds of the slave, or bring one 
alien human nature within sight of the acropolis or the capital. Speak 
any language but that which My lips make holy, and — ^god or man — 
“ 0 KaXuv £v ejt/,01 ^apfSapog,^’ 

Self ia a notion so essentially special, that its culture is unfavourable 
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to generalisation; and self, as the one thing certain, must, consciously or 
unconsciously, be the primary idea of every unbelieving age. Wc must 
not look to those proud ancients who held stars and mountains as the 
furniture of a garden-house, and simpered complacent philoso})liy, or 
poured libations to fi*eedom in the arms of the coarsest recorded vice, 
and amid the sighs of the Aiost abject slavery on earth, for any* con-* 
sciousness of the unity and destiny of man, or of the sanctity and jmr- 
pose of the world. It is beautiful, both as an experience in Providence, 
and as a lovely lesson in the essential goodness of our nature, to watch 
the rapidity with which these noble ideas sprang up and sti engthened, 
under the wider and purer atmosphere of Christiamty: sickliod and 
drooped as the fogs of advancing centuries of corruption settled ijito 
the mediaival “darkness that could be felt;” and* now, in tliese latter 
days, as the air again grows clear, l^urgcon with a renewed vitality, so 
wide and high, that already, in the morning twilight, we arc taking them 
for the trees of knowledge and of life. Place your noblest ehissic by 
your evening licarth, and ti-y to make a brother of him. In both the 
same brain works, the same heart beats, but there is an interdict upon 
you. You meet, Init cannot mingle. 1'hc eirch^s of your thoughts may 
often intersect, but will seldom coincide. Walk fo]*tli with him in Ihe 
light of morning, through the grand, bcaiitiful, and terrible places of the 
earth. You both bless the light; he for its warmth, you for its illumi- 
nation. He stretches his hands lovingly into the beam. You lay out 
before it the tender places of your soid. You both exclaim at the balm 
upon the air. He, becauwi it is swTcter than “ ve^^^‘lin and frankincense;” 
you, because it stirs your heart like a waft from Fah n. Put he w\alks 
calm, unmoved, and joyous, wdien your knees are trembling with awe; 
find is still loud in praise of the w^ann }»erfuTned morning long after you 
arc dumb with inouiitains, and bowed wdtli the weight of sight. Yet lie 
totters and falters as the ground slopes tow^ards a jirecipice ; shudders 
when you speak of the gulfs across wdiicli you are ga/ing untroubled; 
and cries aloud for some one to lead him by the band. And, looking up 
to the heroic features, now pale and convulsed with dread, you see for 
the first time tliat he is blind. • 

Take to your next evening’s confei’enee one of the early Cliristian 
Fathers. Tic will jirovoke you, hy turns, to laughter and tears, but you 
will weep and laugh witli liim as with a lirotlier. His strange supersti- 
tions are “clothed upon” Jiim. He wears his ignorance at >a luminous 
cloud — the morning mist with which yonder hill is sw^athed round about, 
and above which liis brow' shows clear in the light of .heaven. Make 
the tour of the world with liim. His eyes are open; and, tboygli hajily 
the sight be jaundiced, he sees. After a course of classics, read Basil, 
Gregory of Hyssa, and Chrysostom; and reflect on the spirit w'hieh con- 
tinued for some centuries later to sprinkle the deserts of the earth with 
hermitages. Then trace the crescent weight of Pa])al splendour and 
supremacy, and the simultaneous depression of what is high, wide, beau- 
tiful, and i^iritual in the mind of shrinking Europe. Follow the course 
of that gorgeous Homan anachronism. See it condense principles to 
forms, and personify celestial powers in bodies heavy with sinning fle^U 
and blood. Behold the vis inertia of “ Christendom ”#*elapse, till it bore 
the same relation to the new standard as to the pld. Religion having 
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thickened to a coarse system of unctuous appearances, Poetry haa grown 
critical in the kitchen, dogmatic in the cellar, learned in the vestiarium, 
elaborate in the mews. Tlie earth is a commodious hunting-ground, a 
more or less excellent battlefield, the necessary condition of corn, wine, 
and oil, res])cctaljle for its oblations, commendable for its tithes, precious 
tin fcodo, and priceless in mortmain. And for humanity — if there be 
man so lost to modesty as to confess a nature which, from Adam down- 
wards, Holy Church hath banned,*' and, with bell, book, and candle, 
solemnly impovwidod, nay, hath scourged, burnt, broken, and elaborately 
built up in brick and mortar, times out of mind, let him stand forth — 
for the next auto- da-fe. 

Habits of all kinds, individual or national, are more readily acquired 
than discarded. Chronic diseases disappear as slowly as they are induced. 
Errors are lived long after tliey cease to be thought Extinct roots are 
frequently commemorated by the most familiar words; a forgotten 
tongue is not seldom the vulgarest vernacular; and a present practice is 
often the sole memorandum of an obsolete creed. The shadow of one 
age of superstition stretclies forward through many centuries. More- 
over, for years after the Scriptures were nouiinally enfranchised, the 
freedom was little more than of name. That “ pearl of great price” was 
little likely to find its way into tl)e cottage, for which the peasant must 
needs liferally sell all that he hath, that he may possess it.” And when 
impro>'ed machinery had decreased the cost of production, the seed, in- 
deed, Mas inultij)lied, but it fell on an unbroken soil. That was still a 
sealed book to tJic masr*(‘s, which but one man in a thousand could read. 
>Sinall marvel, then, if jigcs«succee<led the IhTormation without any fun- 
damental change in tlie p()j>ular genius. None tlie less notable (as an 
eftect; or if not an cifect, then as tlie most providential cognate in his- 
tory) the constant transmutation of the dead ore of society, wherever it 
was pervious to the elixir of Scripture trutli. Touched, for the most 
part unconsciously, with the Euthanasia of Jlevelation, blindness, “ as it 
had been scales,” fell from the tliinkcrs of Europe. Poetry resumed lier 
wings, the M orkl its dignity, and humanity again stood erect in the image 
of God. tliese things, for a long time, happenetl, as it were, upon 

the mountain-tops. Poets and philosophers, for generations, brightened 
there without dispelling the dense nigJit Avhicli entrapped the plains 
beloM". Darkness covered the earth, and gross darkness the people. 

But the day is at length dawning — the universal day. Throughout 
Europe, men arc everywhere shaking off the sleep of fifteen hundred years. 
Eyes are fairly qpen, and, as the morning world comes in upon them, they 
feel, for the first time, that to dream is not to live. ]3uring the long night, 
we have slumbered and slept,” and, in visions of the things of yest-er- 
day, have had a nightmare consciousness more wearing than waking 
thought, and wliich, because it wearied ns, w'e mistook for the labour of 
day. Through the great dormitory of the nations, sleep-walkers, good 
and evil, have gone crying up and down, and their sayings have mingled 
with our dreams, and confounded our confusions. And the niglit has 
been as one of the winter nights of Him wliose days are a thousand 
years. In that wide night, we, sleeping and dreaming, or perchance 
opening a lid in t^e tossings of a dream, had come to forget daylight, 
and to call night day— to be content with sleep as the first duty of man, 
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and to be resigned to darkness as the first ordinance of God. But in 
the spiritual as in the physical world, the will of the sleeper neither 
makes nor repeals the night, neither hurries nor retards the dawn, that 
at midnight was setting out to us from antipodes.” 

And while we are yet content to dream, the time and the light of 
morning are decreed in heavon, and men start up, per^nexed and strug- f 
gling, blinking with weak eyes at the unwonted sunshine, staring in 
mute wonder or wild clamour at thS new aspects of things, and doing, 
each after his own specialties, his own peculiar* witness to tlic event 
which has come upon ail. Home shrink trom the great earth, which 
glares upon their unused cyehalls; others, diseased by long darkness, 
weep burning tears at the painful and growing light; solne have fallen 
in worship of the sods beneath their feet, ravished by the first-seen 
flower into abstraction from the universe; other wild devotees run over 
the plains, kneeling to everything till they behold a greater, sure, till 
the other is seen, that each is too glorious to be less than God. "While 
some murmur at the cold grey of dawn, and curse the feeble day ; others, 
busy in the twilight, build, where they slept* the tabernacles of Peter, 
not knowing what they do. Many dance, many feast, and drop down 
already to a grosser sleep; many, with solemn looks, relate the spells by 
which they dissipated niglit, and will charm the sun to his meridian. 
Those cry, Why marvel yc that the day hath broken? What! heard 
ye not, my brothers, that for these two hours we have muttered in our 
beds'?” Others argue against the light in our eyes, and laugh at us that 
we believe our senses. Poor cru])cs,” they are yc still the fools 
of your dreams ? Did you ever yet awake to anything but the dark? 
Others, with healthy instincts of nature, feel the stimulus of reviving 
pulses, and start, not knowing why nor where, upon an evangel of sun- 
shine. All cry out in the tongues of darkness, awd name the dread 
realities in the language of dreams. Foes that had slept side by side 
recognise each other by the strengthening dawn, and rush into combat. 
Friends lost in the night-glooms everywhere greet. Prisoners in raves 
finuft’ the morning air, and crawl into the light. 

But, and it is strange, though the season is but little grown, and the 
sun, as yet, far below the hills, nostrum-mongers, newly leaped from 
sleep, are hawking, with a loud voice, infallible wbat-nots/through the 
land; and, on every side, you buy ])anaccas for the evils of a day* 
yet to come, and fashions for a season that none have yet seen. Idiots 
mouth and gibber at the sky. Wakeful souls, to whom nij^it had grown 
familiar, mourn that the perspective of the earth is changing. Many, 
seeing they are naked, pray for the covering of darkness, borne shriek 
iand tremble, as to judgment. Some are singing an avataA A fow 
stand apart upon the mountain-tops, silent, and looking towards the 
east, knowing that we have slept, and that they see the first light of the 
great day of the world. 

This is no flourish (J^f rhetoric — no fantastic capriccio of oracular elo- 
quence. Popular as the Delphic style is growing amongst us, we have no 
occasion for it here. No pomp of trappings can add to the importance, 
no eleusinian mysticism increase the solemnity of the world-wide and 
world-acknowledged truths of which we speak, A givilisation heaving 
with subterranean fires — ^an enlightenment bummg dim and red, as 
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through the smoke of a volcano, hut darting here and there tongues of 
flame far down the future — a social ocean, running mountains high, and 
wild with tlie strange outcries, as of spirits of storm — earthquakes, 
and liglitiiings, and voices” — tliese arc tlie miracles which attest our 
age. Tlicse are^he miracles which attest the age, despite the prattle 

1 that the age of miracles has ceased.” Tke age of miracles — which age 
is it not ? What fact i^pon the earth is not a miracle — ay, and a miracle 
of significance to some man or thing therein 1 Are they not all signs ? 
Docs not each /iome o*ut upon the sense, and return into the invisible, 
no man telling whence it cometli, or whither it goeth ? True philosophy, 
fallen on her knees, having tried in vain to understand anything, high 
or low, or hy searching to find out God or man, is receiving every fact 
as a divine wonder, and howing silent and hreatlilcss before the hidden 
SOMEWHAT of whom the perpetual tokens make up this universe. Either 
witli a view to tkeir effects upon man (which is a popular way of saying 
either, from res})ect to their harmony with another plexus of the great 
system of miracles), or from the fact, that the divine thought has, during 
the time and space over winch we have what we call historic knowledge, 
set continually in nearly the same direction, or from some other reason 
which we cannot reach, having relation to things which, perha 2 )s, we have 
no faculty to know, these strange phenomena have, for some few years 
out of eternity, a])i)earcd, for the most ])art, in a recognisable order; and 
we (it would be hiughable, if not so sad) have gravely chalked them out 
as the necessities of eternal fitness, and laid them pompously down in 
long mysterious lines <4’ immutahlc cause and efiect. Cause and effect 
— what are they but tljc divine signals in the j^ath where the soul is 
warned to move >Such signals wc vote to be no miracles, because they 
arc seen every day. Conversely, if a jmephet a 2 )pcars, and God in new 
circumstances makes new signals, we vote them incredible, because they 
are not sefn every day. 

The age of miracles neither has ceased, nor can cease. Those i>arti- 
cular miracles which aecompany 2 )artieular j)er8ons and events, may dis- 
appear with the events and persons. Whenever God lias a message for 
any of us, lie makes signs that wc should listen to it, and, with an un- 
usual message, unusual signs. Has he missioned yonder flower to teach 
me of his \\«ondrous handiwork ? ITc gives the flower a miracle of 
^joauty, that I may hcai’ its voice. Dpes he send a message by human 
lips ? He j^iakes the dumb speak, the blind see, the lame walk around 
the voice of 1/is anointed. Popularly speaking, tlie one case is no more 
natural or unnatural than the other. The one is a perpetual, the other 
an occasional preacher — so it hatli pleased God; and while the one and 
his miracle have passed for the present from the face of men, the other 
docs its wonder and its teaching for my eyes and heart to-day, as it did 
them in the front of loftier, but not diviner signs, u 2 )on the hill of Horeb, 
and at the foot of Calvary. But Moses on the mount, and they who 
stood believing near the cross, when the hill smoked, and the veil of the 
temple was rent, thought little of the bind-weed they trod upon. The 
ljuder drowned the lesser voices of God. We who live in a later age, 
are in danger of inverting this behaviour, and shall probably be consult- 
ing a (o^il for or^cles^ while the last trumpet is sounding in our ears. 
We can note the face of the sky, and calculate the growth of a universe, 
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uml read tiie stone records of creation, and estimate the advent and de- 
parture of a coral worm; but we cannot discern the signs of the times. 
The miracles which give significance to an age, and those which clear 
the road and strew the way of a prophet or an apostle, are specifically 
the same. Apparent differences are due to points of view, and means 
of vision in the beholder. TJhe apocalypse of John, a«d of to-day, are 
equally divine. The first, forsooth, has passed from the phases of our* 
enlightened (!) faiths, because it accounts for itsdlf only by the fqjirit of 
God: it is, of course, miraculous, incredible, superstitious, impossible. 
The second certainly took us by surprise, and, by the admission of 
the greatest and least amongst us, is unj)arallelcd in the history of our 
race. l)oubtlc>ss, it is utterly now, and beyond calculation ominous; 
but, with so many plenipotentiaries whispering, foreign secretaries writ- 
ing, field-marshals commanding, and stump orators denouncing in it, the 
thing seems all natural enough to me, sayJj our political friend, and as 
easily explained as anything in history. To be sure,* there can be no 
difficulty in accounting for a stream that whirls so many straws upon 
its surface. ^^Earthquakes, and lightnings^ and voices.” We are all 
trembling at the guilds, and blinking at the glare, but have we consi- 
dered the voices ? Let us hear the strange oracular cries of our heaving 
century. They come U]) clear and shrill through the roar of the oc/can 
of years. ^^N’cn croyez, rien I” shrieks Yoltaire from the dejdhs, 
drowjiing and scowling upon the past “ En evant, mes camaradcs !” 
cries St Simon, rising upon the resurge; aud with eyc-halls straining to 
the future — “L’age dor — I’agt^* d’or — est devant nous!” “ Libcrte, 
egalite, fraternitcM ” scream hack from every l)Hick wave all the storm- 
birds of the world. Above the tumult, on sea-riven rocks, stand those 
who seem the rulers of the tempest. The spi-ay is in their eyes, and the 
shout in their ears; but they see and hear somethiiyg beyond the brine 
and the thunder. A strange afflatus has seized them — a passion of 
blind i)ropbecy; each ui his own coarse tongue to the nations that beat 
wildly round, they cry out an irrei)rcssihlc warning, an uncontainable 
promise, an insupportable knowdedge, and the peoples smit with the 
prophetic madness, take up the cry, and add its terrors to the storm. 

To descend to the sobriety of argument. We know few things in spi- 
ritual history more intensely interesting than the study oLtliose strange 
theories, complaints, claims, protests, hopes, desires, helieis, and exiJC(j| 
tations, which make up the diagnosis of the mo^diig mind of our time. 
Latter-day fSaints at one pole, and Latter-day pamphlet^ «tt the other, 
only give words to that wild enthusiasm of antieiixation which the whole 
attitude of Europe is expressing. “ L’age d’or est devaut nous,” indeed 
cries St Simon, but he only interprets the eyes of the world. Every- 
where, rather with the mysterious prevalence of an epidemic, than the 
ordinary appearances of spiritual change, the old creeds and systems are 
melting out of the minds of men, and the old social machineries crumbling 
before their steps. Everywhere, to an observer, there is a constant 
unity upon unknown principles, a faithful tendency towards an unseen 
centre, a consistent architecture upon a model out of sight. Commun- 
ism abroad, and Carlylism at home, the two most invincible forms of the 
spirit which is going forth conquering and to conquer; what do they 
both say, and what does the rising mind of Europ«® under one name or 
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another repeat? Hoar tlie hoarse Titan, the rude godfather of the 
young intellect of Jh itain, who crigs to the sham kings of to-day, “ Scan- 
dalous phantasms, what do you here? Ye miserahle! this universe is 
not an npliolstcry puppet-play, but a terrible God’s fact. And you, I 
think — had not you lietter be gone?” 

Ifefir him (for his grand, old gutturals atve full of souls): — “Eteenal 
Justice enforced bv Almighty Power, this is the model of constitutions'' 
It is the noblest, not the sham-noblest, it is God Almighty’s noble, not 
the court tailor’^ nobl6, nor the able editor’s noble, that must in some 
approximate degree be raised to the supreme place; he^ and not a counter- 
feit^ under penalties.” Jtespcctable professoi*s, I perceive it is not now 
the gigantic hucksters, hut the immortal gods — ^yes, they in their terror 
and their beauty — that arc coming into play in the affairs of this world.” 
“ Gifted souls are api)oiiitcd by the true, eternal, divine right, which will 
never become obsolete, to be your governors and administrators.” “ The 
want of wants more indispensable than any jewel in the crown, is that 
of men able to command men in the ways of industrial and moral well- 
doing.” ‘ 

“ How it will go with soid-overseers, and what the new kind will be 
we do not prophecy just now. Clear it is, however, that the last finish 
of the states’ efforts in this operation of ^ regimenting,’ will be to get the 
true soul’s-overseei’s set over men’s souls, to regiment as the consum- 
mate flower of all, and constitute into some sacred corporation, bearing 
authority and dignity in tlieir generation, the chosen of the wise, the 
sj)iritua] and devout-n^nded, the reverent who deserve reverence.” 

All that democracy ever meanj lies there; the attainment of a truer 
and truer aristocracy or government by the best." “ Change in the pre- 
sent element, radical change, all men can discern to be inevitable. Out- 
lines of the future oJiflee paint themselves against the sky; noble ele- 
ments of new state architecture for the new era that is to come.” 

You have heard the thuiulerer. Towards this “new era, of his, the 
heterogenous thoughts of two hundred and fifty million of human souls 
are (each with its own velocity, momentum, and centrifugals) irresistibly 
gravitating. Whether an assembled people consecrate (though in the 
very heyday of atheistic madness) the five last days of their remodelled 
year to virtVie, genius, labour, 0])inion, and reward,” or whether the 
#iorus of England and America, chanty “ excelsior,” and sings of “ the 
good time coining,” or whether a royal poet 

Secs the vision of the world, and all the wonder that shall be. 

Till the war- drums throb no longer, and the battle-flags be furled, 

In <,he parliament of man, the federation of the world ; " 

behbl^ through his memorial cypress 

“ The lever to uplift the earth, 

And roll it in another course ; 

or hears the bells of vision 

Bing in the nobler modes of life, 

* With sweeter manners, purer law 
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or M'hether a more popular inspiration tells 

“ That Love one day%l)all roigu 
O’er hill, and vale, and plain, 

And all the land and sea 

Shall own the triumph of his sovereignty ; ” 

• • 9 

or -whether the voice of unbelief interprets the sad^blind, sorrows of our 
mournful infidelities, sighing, ‘^if it were but possible that anu one man 
should arise who could thoroiajhly kncn& all that is in^nianl^l Wherever wo 
turn — from the thunder to the grasshopper — the same involuntary testi- 
nuMi^ is in our ears. 

For this ne-vv era,” while some arc content to sing and to sigh, others 
. — as t'ourier and his thousand “ Sons of the Prophets ” — arc boldly and 
busily legislating. Hear, divested of its lecheries and blas])hcmies, the 
gospel of communism. “ The end of all this, when the world is peopled 
by phalanges, is irNivEUSAL monauoii v. The capital of the world is to be on 
the Bosphorus. One of the bonds of the grand hierarchy Avill be tlic in- 
dustrial armies going wherever glory or utility calls them. The ruler is 
to be hereditary, but ruled by the votes of the wH>rld. The hierarchy 
wdll extend from the unarch or head of a phalange to the omniarch, or 
head of the world.” 

lastcn, in modification, to Poniieu, the ncAV apostle of CJfosarism (or 
goveiTiment (n/ rulers not selected hy the ruled). “ Tlic present epoch (and 
the future) calls loudly for strong, rnljier than for hereditary power. No 
hereditary power is possible, amt it is puerile tc^seck social security in 
any of the conibinations <f the past. 1 can imagine no otlier sequel to our 
troubles tlnui a suecession of masters.” 

But above all, bear those men, who, bavin g been tlie leaders of the 
active, are no-w the mouthpiece of the speculative tkmiocraey of Italy, 
Germany, and France. What is tlie great lament of tliesc captains of 
‘^progress'/” “We have sects but no elmrch; incomplete and unsatisfac- 
tory i)hilosopldes but no religion, no collective belief, rallying the faith- 
ful under one single sign, and harmonising tlicir labours. We are with- 
out chiefs, without i)laii, without mot d’ordre; detached bodies, it might 
be supposed, having once belonged to some great army now' dissolved. ’ 
What is their conscious weakness? “Our systems are, ifcr the most 
part, an anatomy of corpses, discovering, the evil, analysing the cause of 
deatli, blit powerless to j»evccive or to ‘com])rehend life.” To what are 
they leading ? “ We march to the realisation of equality afld association 
on tl ‘s earth.” In what spirit do they lead! “At the end of every 
day each of us must be able to ask himself, without blushing, not what 
hast tliou thouglit, but, w liat bast thou done to-day for the holj^ cause of 
truth and eternal justice.” To what creed have tlicy already attained ? 
“We believe, in a word, in a general organisation, having God and his 
at the summit, humanity, the universality of nations free and equal 
at its base, common progress for its end, alliance for the means, and the 
example of the most loving and devoted of the peoples to encourage us 
on the way.” 

Now of all that we have written what is the sum? — of all these 
awful and reverend auguries — these guesses of the pregnant earth, as to 
the features of her child! Liberty and equality throughout a great 
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human brotherhood, held together by the common pursuit of the 
common interests of all; purged from every trace of our artificial dis- 
tinctions and idolatries; vowed only to the reverence of genius and virtue, 
and governed by the good and the gifted, under the absolute supremacy 
of one touched by the feeling of our infirmities, and containing so much 
, of the fulness of'the Godhead rfs may enfoiirce “ eternal justice ” by “ Al- 
mighty poAver.” ^ 

llere is the social and political kalon of our race: here is the exor- 
cism for “ the ^po aiiTl the buffoon.” If this dream can be realised, we 
shall see for the first time upon the unspeakable beauty of the earth, a 
system of humim society at once worthy of God, of man, and of the 
world — exercising on the most favourable field the noblest faculties of 
man, and manifesting; upon holy ground the divinest attributes of God 

The great problem is held up in the eyes of men — that it will be 
solved, the instmets of the race are vociferous. But the method of the 
solution is still in thick darkness. Many good men have marvelled 
at the perpetual conflict between contending principles of government, 
and at the long and lengthening lists of inartyrs and heroes, which 
each of the antagonist theories can (piote in attestation of its claims. 
How is it that the golden ages of freedom have not confounded the 
plea of the despot? How that six thousand years of tyranny have 
not answered the logic of the slave? The rei)ly is simple: While the 
tyrant pleads against the democrat, and the democrat argues against 
the despot, reason can no more confute the one than the other; and 
in the proud corisciouyiess of eacli thiit the assault upon the other is 
irresistible, both have always forgotten that the negative they have so 
gi'atuitously pi'oved, bears no relation to that positive on which the 
claims of either nuist de]L)end : that in dispossessing a neighbour, wc 
may advance, iudeccl, the interests of the heir, but are by no means 
necessarily furthering our own. The fact is, that the two alternative 
theories possible to mankind, arc open to fatal and eternal objections. 
There is no denying the monstrous nature of all human oligarchies, 
good or bad ; the hideous injustice of every compulsion of man 
by man ; the intolerable crimes and sorrows inalienable from every 
human invention to supersede sclf-gf)vernment. On the other, hand, 
there is no Vnswering the fact, that the majority have always been in 
the wrong on every matter ofjiuman opinion; tluxt it is not numbers, 
but wisdom, not heads, but brains, not votes, but gifts, that will make a 
nation’s weal br woe. And there is no defeating the inexpugnable asser- 
tion — mortal to either party alike — that the loftiest intellect, the most 
sacred heart, the profoundest wisdom, the most reverend experience 
among n!en, is incapable of deciding on the guilt or innocence of the 
meanest soul alive. The great problem, therefore, is still before us, but 
we have done no more as yet than recognise the data with various cries 
of joy. 

A few keen insights have said with Fielding, in reality, I know but 
of one solid objection to absolute monarchy — the difficulty {impossibility, 
cries blood-blotted history) of finding any man adequate to the oflEice of 
absolute monarch.” But it has been a passing thought; and we sit 
down before the glorious ideal we have hewn, worshipping indeed the 
work of our bands, but seeing no hope of a Prometheus to give it life. 
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Now no new faculty has been born to us in these last days. We write 
long chronologies, yet are, after all; but | novelty in the earth. Our senses 
mislead us with an apparent gulphof years, but to the eye of the philo- 
sopher, nothing human is afar off. For him the flood divides us from 
yesterday, and Adam stands at the elbow of every one of us. Time is 
no element in the history of the mind. All that separates us from, the » 
men of old is the amount of human progress. And for the sum of that dis- 
tance we may ask Egyptian frescos,'* Nimr on d se\d])tures, books of Job, 
sayings of Confucius, Iliads of Homer, Vedas, Sajfas — ay, and skulls of 
immemorial battle-fields. Practically, the men of now, and the men of 
whom the earliest papyrus, the oldest hieroglyph, the rudest sculpture, 
informs us, might have excliangcd lieads and hearts. Pull never such a 
willow-stick Irom the green heap *of the past, it slitdl be followed by iiir 
disputable human blood, and the voice that cries “ Nam Polydorus ego,” 
shall be answered by the tears of to-day. Whatever, therefore, is the 
ideal system of things for man to-day, is the ideal for him as man; and 
whatever is the ideal for him as man, we may take for granted as the 
ultimate intention of tlic God of Perfection. * 

Let us sec what light is thrown upon this ultimate design by that di- 
vine revelation which the majority of European men have for ages 
agreed to consider the representative of the Divine intentions towards 
the inhabitants of this globe. In that revelation, there arc some leading 
features which have been long known, and are now widely recognised. 
There are others, equally distinct, and even still more notable, which (by 
a strange fatality) have been, as jfet, seldom seen, and little appreciated. 

We all agree in those leading principles of Liberty, Equality, and 
, Brotherhood which, in their highest acceptation, are signal to what is 
called the “ Christian Dispensation,” and we all, after our several inter- 
pretations, unite to uphold the character of Christ as the ideal of glo- 
rified humanity. But we overlook jsomc memorable characteristics of 
those divine revelations recorded in the Holy Scriptures, which give to 
these great truths their noblest and grandest significance. In construct- 
ing our idea of the providential scheme, we are too apt to forget — 
Firstly, that the J ewish polity, as delivered by God, was a pure and ab- 
solute theocracy ; the human monarchy superinduced in latei* times was 
the imposthume of an unworthy people. Secondly, that, ur/ler J udaism, 
peculiarity, exclusiveness, separation from the world without, was a fun- 
damental condition of national virtue, showing tJiat, as yet^ the theo- 
cracy was not intended for Man, the Race. I’hirdly, tluA nevertheless 
God accompanied the very foundation of this peculiar people with the 
promise, that in and through them simild every family of the earth he 
blessed: in the institution of present peculiarity contemplatifig future 
universality. Fourthly, that through a thousand years God preached 
to them by many prophets the one perpetual gospel of the universal 
dominion” of “ the saints,” under an omniarch whom Himself should 
choose. Fifthly, that, when he whom we call Christ appeared in 
that people, attested as “ the beloved” by voices from heaven, and at- 
tended by a pomp of earthly signs and wonders, it was not as teacher, 
priest, or prophet, that he taught, worked, sufiered, and died. Of 
royal race (the ‘‘Christos” descendant of anointed^ sires) proclaiming 
the gospel ** of the kingdom,” it was pre-eminently as a king that he 
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‘'came unto his own.” As a king confessed, as a king besought, by his 
disciples (“ Thou art the King of Israel “ when Thou sittest on Thy 
thron^^) he receives and confirms the homage. Triumphing as a king 
in the way of palms, he liears “ Hosanna to the King,” and declares 
that, “ If these hold their peace, the stones themselves would cry 
« out.? As a king accused bemre the jiAlgment-seat, as a king pro- 
claimed by his judg6^ he answers, “For this cause was I born; for 
this cause came I into the world, t<fhear witness to the truth'' Crucified 
at last on the. acknowledged treason, the representative of universal 
empire, in the metropolis of his dominion, sets up over his dying head 
this sufficient accusation, written in the three great languages of the 
globe, “ Jesus the King.” “ O ysypoi,<pa." Unconscious 

Pilate ! Sixthly, and very prominently, that whatever the religion of 
Jesus, in its power, fulness, and integrity, may be, we have not yet seen 
it. We behold 41 system arrested by the sudden death of its author, an 
arch from which the keystone has been wrenched, a legion dispersed 
but not disbanded, a bridal wherefrom the bridegroom has been torn, a 
great drama with the great character left out, the mighty theory of one 
who, from his seat in heaven, is “ preparing” upon earth “ a place” for 
its commensurate practice, a kingdom without a king — a Christless 
Christianity. The great feast is set out, and the guests are summoned, 
but the host has disa}>pcared. And while we yet wait around the 
board, each man eatetli before another his own, and one is hungry, and 
another is drunken ; the malignant sneer, the angry rage, the glutton- 
ous riot, the violent destroy ; meanwhile the ambitious wrestle for the 
chair of honour, and here and there a silent friend weeping, sighs, “ How 
long?” Be patient yc of the gues^ -chamber ! To your seats, ye lords 
over God’s heritage^! Down from the chair of state, popes, patriarchs, 
and “bluff Harriet!” The Founder of the feast was dead, and is 
alive again; and, by God!* he will come, and not tarry. So cries 
a Voice which we all hear in these days; but whereof some say “an 
angel speaks” to us, and others only that “it thunders.” 

Of these memoranda the fifth and sixth are most momentous in their ■ 
present application. Yet the fifth is feebly remembered, and the sixth 
universally mnored. We never attack or defend, slighter study, abuse 
or glorify “ thihstianity ” as the incomplete work of one cut off in the 
beginning of his strength, and “henceforth expecting” the divine re- 
moval of “ enemies.” And wdiy “ expecting?” That he may have 
space for thcVonsnmmation of the lieavenly scheme, wliich (we “ speak 
as a man”) was sown in weakness, but shall be raised in power. But 
if we could stand a thousand years hence upon the Rock of ages, and 
look baclf across the past of God’s dispensations, we should know how 
wofully we have inverted the proportions of bis providence ; how sadly, 
but naturally, the perspective of our position has filled our eyes with 
What is nearest, and made the little we “ see, and cannot see over,” 
better and nobler than the “ infinite ” which lies beyond. 

In the eye of the prophet, and in the eyes of those who shall witness 
the fulfilment of the mystery of God, the first appearance of our Lord 
Jesus upon earth, will show in far difierent dimensions. The painful 
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travail of an immortal birth ; the short, sad, passionate invocation to a 
long epic of transcendant triumph ; the brief prelude to harmonies which 
will be chorussed by the race of men, and swelled, at length, even by 
the music of the spheres. The ‘‘growing up before us’* of the “ tender 
plant ’’•will be almost forgotten when its “leaves are for the liealing of 
the nations the thought of ‘^the stone that was cut outf without hands” 
will be merged in the sight of “ the mountain that tills the whole earth,” 
That “ suvg word ” of Jewish prophecy, “ to wh^cli we do well that we 
listen,” had made so little account of the lowly acWent of Messiah that 
the Jews themselves, to Avhom these prophecies were daily bread and 
vital breath, could not believe, and cannot to this day believe in it. So 
little had our Saviour done in the conversations of hi>, three years friend- 
ship, and in the more recondite teachings and brighter illuminations of 
the “forty days” in which he expounded “ the kingdom of God” to 
neutralise the expectation of his speedy reappearance, and spiritualise 
the material promises of Judaism, that the last question of those apostles 
whom he liad led out to view his ascension was, “ Lord wilt thou at this 
time restore the kingdom to Israel ? ” » 

The preaching of these apostles was the preaching of a kingdom and 
a king. It is a curious fact that they never appear as the proclaimers 
of laws, institutors of moralities, framers of spiritual constitutions. 
Always “ Christ is risen, inde(‘d.” Xptffrog and him crucified.’' “He 
hath appointed a day in which he will judge the 2vorld hy that manJ* 
“ Anotlier king.” “ This Jesus whom I preach unto you, is both Lord 
and ChrisC^ True, an atmosphere of precepts, and a provisional orga- 
nisation come along with thif?, but only as sulforflinate and (pbilosophi- 
cally speaking) accidental. The idea is “ the prince of this world is 
judged “ Mcne lucne tckel.” “ The saints shall possess the kingdom;” 
their Lord is Christos; “ henceforth,” we and he are expecting ” till to 
the. anointing shall succeed the enthronisation, “ Whithersoever ye 
go, proclaim, saying, the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” The kingdom 
of heaven was at hand — if we w^ould have accepted it. Far be it from 
Jesus to take advantage of liis prescience, and assume, while we are yet 
untried, that we should refuse him. It was “ nigh — even at the doors ” 
—which waited but for us to open. Theocracy could have* begun to- 
morrow — if the world would but have adopted it. Theocracy can 
begin to-morrow — if the world will but now adopt it. Always, the 
duty^of the evangelist is the feame: “Whithersoever ye go, pro- 
claim, saying, The kingdom of heaven is at hand,” F-^r Jesus had, 
and has it, in his mission to restore on a grander scale that ancient 
theocracy which had once existeAl, breaking down those “ middle walls 
of partition,” and obstructive systems of ceremony, which had confined 
it to place and people till the times and the seasons were fulfilled, 
amplifying the seed of Abraham to the race of Man, and making 
“ Holy Land” of the inhabited surface of the globe. How beautifully 
that divine custom of development which runs through the dealings 
of Omnipotence, whether in the creation and replenishing, or the 
illumination and government of a world, is exhibited in this slow, 
sublime expansion of the ideal of institutions, from the days of the one 
faithful man of the wilderness, hearing under the midnight stars, “ So 
shall thy seed be,” to those of a race wide as the pec^led earth, various 
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as the infinite variety of its friiits, but vitalised and unified by one di- 
vine allegiance, and moving to great ends in stupendous harmony, under 
the sway of a theocracy “ having humanity for its basis, and God for 
its head 

But this divine autocrat, to whom “ all the prophets bear witness,” 
and for whom the whole earth, in its stiveral tongues, unconsciously 
cries out, is to be served, and, so to speak, assisted in his government, 
by instruments already in harmony with himself. “ The SL^ints” (ayio/ 
sancti — set apart) aref constantly associated with him in his predicted 
glory ; “ to sit on his right hand, and on his left,” is to be the part of 
some, for whom it is reserved of his Father; it is with “the spirits of 
just men made perfect” that his disciples enrol themselves; he will 
have “a hundred ijnd forty and four thousand” — the flower of the 
world, the salt of the earth, the excellency of our moral nature, the 
“ virgin” spirits of our race. 

“ To separate tq himself” this “ peculiar people,” to select and conse- 
crate this “ royal priesthood,” to offer and dispense this “ adoption of 
sons,” — such has been the restricted eclectic and particular work of 
these eighteen hundred probationary years, which we, in our feeble and 
inconsiderate haste, have come to look upon as the area of an universal 
Christianity. We have many excuses for that haste. We have been 
blinded by the fact (among others) that the scheme of God's providence 
docs not change but develop — is not supi>lantcd but elaborated — and 
that therefore every phase of* that scheme, however limited its present 
application, contains within it principles commensurate with the innu- 
merable family and everlasting destiny of man. Doubtless, in creating 
this beautiful earth, God saw and provided for the glorified state of its 
inhabitants, as in passing it through the gradations of the fish and the 
Saurian, he saw the habitation of the sons of Adam. Who doubts that, 
in the eye of God, the first hot orb of molten granite was a fair green 
world teeming with human life? As little can we doubt that, in intro- 
ducing that human life upon the earth, he had in view the i)onnancnt 
institution of such a state of human society, as w'ould most efficiently 
employ and exalt the iieeuliar human nature he had contrived. There 
might havfe b^en angels who, finding our planet a round whirling ocean, 
thought it b^'dained only for a waste of watcuvs; others, beholding on 
the succeeding land, strange tropic jungles, hon*id witJi Herculean rep- 
tiles, concluded it to be for ever the jairadise of creeping things. A few 
only looked Sorward to the riiiened globe, and beheld yet afar off the 
destined Adam and Eve moving through the better light of the future, 
in the Eden that was to come. 

All th^e must have noticed forces and principles in either age, which, 
though not inharmonious with existing arrangements, were working to- 
wards a wider field and ultimate consummation m anotlior stage of life. 
So we, in the hubbub of these prej)aratorv years, and the unavoidable 
importance to every man of his own individual, now are too apt to lose 
sight of the fact, that the eyes of God are still fixed upon the future, 
wdiilc we vainly try to discover the accomplishment of all his purposes 
in the past; that thie vltifnate object of Christianity is universal, the past 
and present particular; that the great fact in Divine Revelation is the 
reign of God’s Anointed over the r^ee of man; that the real advent of 
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" Christianity” will be consentaneous with the appearance of that “Christ” 
in power; that the credentials, machinery, and outward characteristics 
of Christianity, as an universal religion, will accomi>any that advent, are 
unnecessary till then, and have not been found on earth since the Apostles 
foil on* sleep. Meantime, for us, and for the })robationary ages which 
have preceded ua, the meansthave beei? calculated foiP the temporary ^ 
end. That end being exclusive, selective, exceptional, the means have 
partaken of^s special and peculiar ccau pi exion. 'Ric nature and afnount 
of the evidence offered, has been one primary mode of election, and has 
been wonderfully adapted to its eclectic and exercitatory Viuties. Taken 
as a whole, it has always been sufficient to arouse exercise, and, having 
exercised, to convince that particular character of the human mind 
which it was sent into the world to enlist. , 

To sum up; God having of old, through many ages, instituted a 
great school for moral development — a nucleus for a cosmical kingdom, 
having founded it with a promise of world-wide application, having pro- 
claimed by its prophets, celebrated by its poets, and, with elaborate per- 
severance of infinite re|)etition, described in itB literature, popularised in 
its traditions, and symbolised in its institutions, the universal dominion 
which was to come, Iiaving at last raised up a perfect being — the ideal 
of humanity, and full of God, whom lie took hence (when as yet he 
had scarce announced his kingship and kingdom) with the promise that 
he should “so come in like manner” as he departed, having sent mes- 
sengers into all nations, to proclaim the ne.w sovereign, the omniarch, 
having provided that those messengers should not only send down their 
message to after ages, but beciueatli with that^niessage sufficient evi- 
dence of its authenticity to attract and retain minds constituted like 
their own, having waited till this message, slowly jjermcating humanity, 
has done its analytic office, and, in accomplishing thvs primar} purpose, 
has sweetened, fertilised, and prepared, as with a mordant, the wide hu- 
man soul, God having in the slow custom of his gradual providence, 
so selected the leaders, and acted upon the people, so collected the ma- 
chinery, and arranged the material, is ricarhf ready to introduce 
Christianity upon the earth. That Christianity, of, on, for, and against 
which, as a fact accomplished, wc luivc been Avriting credibfc histories, 
grave essays, laborious pleas, and insuperable object ions /for the last 
fifteen hundred years — that (Christianity Avhieh, by ua utterly unseen, 
has cast, during those years, froni'its place in the future, standing in the 
light of heaven, such grotesque sliadows upon tlie moving i5.ee of our 
world — such strange Popeisms, Calvinisms, Wesleyisms, Germanisma 
— monstra horrenda ingeiites quibus lumen ademptum. That Christi- 
anity in which, when it appears, every division and creed of «icn shall 
acknowledge the personification of its ])eculiar truth : where the Ro- 
manist shall find at last his required infallible authority in the only sliape 
with whicFi the dignity and liberty of man can co-exist ; the Protestant 
of every grade discover all ho won by his particular schism under a 
unity of spiritual jurisdiction against wliich neither reason nor piety can 
** protest and every section of the religious mind see its own differen- 
tial truth — the one living spark by virtue of which it endured, separated 
from the imperfect “ body of death,” and taking its place in an univers^ 
system which, like an angel, shall be vital every whire. That Christi*- 
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apity to which (since we were created for it) the blind instincts and un- 
conscious tendencies of our race Iiave always .pointed, and in which God 
will at length satisfy the premonitory cravings he implanted. A Chris- 
tianity which, adding to the means and conditions which the highest 
human insights have demanded as the most favourable to our develop- 
ment, that divii.e afflatus which to thes^ and all other systems is the 
breath of life, appearing at once in spirit and in power, in the admiration 
of men and tlie glor} of God, shall draw hence, as on a giapt slide, the 
phantasmagoria of the past, sweep from us, as on the wind of its coin- 
ing, the empty rags which fill our thrones, raze the social structures 
built for uses that have ceased, and (levelling far and wide tho detri- 
tus of years) adjust the disordered proportions of the world, termi- 
nate the solecisms of the chaotic ages, solve the vexed problem of 
human society, rebuild the single pyramid of virtue and power, cele- 
brate the nuptials of worth and honour, right and might, law and jus- 
tice j turn tlic devfistating energies of mankind to pulsate life through 
the reconstructed organisms of order ; lift the load of doubt that op- 
presses the heart of our. time; throw on our forward prospects the 
light of “ that city which hath no need of the sun raise the veil of 
human ignorance from good and evil ; extirpate crime by the certainty 
of unerring retribution ; bring the earth into its true vociition as the 
nursery of souls, the seed-plot of eternity; and exhibit on the worthy 
theatre of this glorious world a suhliincr sight tlian the material uni- 
verse — the spectacle of a united race passing through the manifold 
discipline of life under the niiiltiform hut unified direction of a govern- 
ment at once so infinitely liuman and divine as to fill up tl)0 interval 
between man and God, and display ifl one harmonious whole our na- 
ture and his providence. After four linndred thousand years* of 
such a dispensation, what a span in eternity, to tho eyes of tho men 
of that day, will tippear these past six thousand years of human his- 
tory to which wc now look back as the measure of the whole counsel 
of God ; how sententious a preface to a work of such transcendent 
magnificence. 

A view of the universal future compass and special past vocation of 
“ Christiaijity,’’ of its prevision and fulfilment of the admitted requirements 
of man, and of its harmony with the purpose and dignity of the world, 
is all-irn pollan t to whomsoever approaches the records and credentials 
of our faith, and affords in itself th(*\ sufficient answer to four-fifths of 
the religious, quasi-religious, and pseudo-religious literature which is 
daily issuing**from the press. Whoever expects already to discover in 
these records or credentials the requisites for universal acceptance, or, 
on the other hand, desires to find them the perpetual possession of a 
sect; wlfoever would view in them the complete machinery of an ac- 
complished purpose, or beholds them but as bread cast at random 
upon the waters; whoever would see in them a kingdom absolutely 
immaterial, essentially, presently, and prospectively spiritual, or would 
draw from them authority for iiny past or present system of religi- 
ous or secular dominion; whoever would make their application only 


* We are at a loss to know why the ” thousand years’ reign” of the “ Revelation’ 

should not be uudersfi^od, like all other prophetic dates, as ** every day for a year.” 
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general or particular, eclectic or discursive, earthly or heavenly; wdid- 
ever shall seek in them no more than codes of morality, forms of wor- 
ship, and wdjatever spiritual and material organisation may l)armoni- 
ously co-exist and colaborate wdth existing human institutions, or on 
tlic other hand demands of them no less than such a wrought-out 
system of philosophy, ethics, and religion, as may at#oncc imdortake 
the mental and physical jurisdiction of the world, will be perpetifklly 
fading in with too little or too much, and (failijig to improve his ex- 
pectations) rtltost eitlier renounce his premises orchis conclusions — be- 
come a fanatic or an infidel. • 

Wo have said thus much (at the risk of fatiguing the reader) be- 
fore discussing the book under review, because Mr Newman has evi- 
dently approaehed his subject in the manner indicated in our last 
paragraph, and because, whatever argument his wofk contains is of that 
desultory nature which is better corrected by a general course of 
thought than by tbc gratuitous labour of direct analysis. There are, 
however, here and there, some outlying points which, to critic and 
reader, may pc^ b^ ps repay the trouble of p^irticular criticism ; these, 
such as they are, we must reserve for a future paper. 

WHAT’S LIFE? 

The sceptic cries — Life’s seeming all, 

A vain and mocking thing; 

That fairest flowers the soonest falf; 

That years but sorrow bring : 

That love is as a passing dream ; 

Friendship a specious lie ; 

Beauty a transient sunny beam, 

And truth a long-drawn sigh ; 

doy n phantom ever flying ; 

Grief our proper mood ; 

Man a wayward child e’er erj ing 
For that which is not food.” 

No, no, ’tis false ; it cannot bo 
That life is such as this — 

For man, the godlik^,aiid tlie free. 

Is made for highest bliss. 

What if on earth we all must feci 
The weight of human wo. 

Grief hath deep secrets to reveal. 

Good for the soul to know. 

Our life is a reaUty, 

No vain deceptions thing ; 

Glad nature’s voice is liarmony ; 

Fresh flowers come forth each spring. 

And love, and joy, and friendship, too, 

May in our hearts abide. 

If we ourselves prove pure and true, 

Spurning the dross aside. § A. It. L; 
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CAELINGTON CASTLE; A TALE OP THE JESUITS. 

[The followinfj talc, in its leading circumstances, is taken from real life. The names 
and localities are sufficiently disguised to prevent the recognition of any of the 
^ individuals, sonfe of whom are stull living ] ^ 

. i CHAP. I. 

“ Fakewell, my cliihl,” said tlie a^ed Abbess of St Cloira, as slie con- 
cluded an exordium of some length, on the dangers of the world, to 
which her youthful charge had listened with patient attention. “ May 
the scenes upon which you are entering wear for you only the fairy 
colours that your fangy paints ; but, if you should ever want a shelter from 
the storms of life, return here, and though now yon forsake her arms, 
the Holy Church will welcome you as a repentant child.” 

She kissed the fair brow of the pensionaire, pronounced a blessing on 
her head, and Dora Mowbray I'ose and retired. She hastened to the 
garden; there, under the ‘shade of a spreading acacia, for the last four 
years, she had fouml a quiet retreat where she could cherish undisturbed 
bright dreams of the future. 

She looked around, and, as she gazed for the last time on each fami- 
liar object, the sad thought that slie was bidding adieu for ever, not to 
these only, but to the friends and comy)anions of her early days, almost 
overpowei'ed her, and, for a little while, she felt disposed to retract her 
determination, and seclude herself for life within the sanctuary of this 
her peaceful home. 

Dora JMowbray was the only child of an Irish Roman Catholic. She 
had been left an orphan from her earliest years, and educated until the 
age of fourteen by* her grandmother, who indulged every whim of the 
capricious child. Nature, however, had gifted her with a disposition 
so generous and affectionate, that even such a training could not spoil 
it, and the only result of the discipline — or rather want of discipline — 
of her early life, was an independence of thought and action rarely to 
be met with in one of her age. Her first grief was the death of her 
grandmother. She was then left to the guardianship of her paternal 
uncle, a priest, who had resided in the castle ever since she was born, 
and took the pastoral charge of the surrounding district. 

As soon as matters could he arranged, Dora was conveyed by Mr 
MowbrayT[o the convent of St Cloud, to complete her education. Her 
gaiety and sweet dispositions won the favour of the sisterhood, and 
affection of her companions. It would be uncharitable to suppose that 
the nun^were actuated in their kindness to her by visions of future 
aggrandisement to their convent; yet is it too much to say, that such 
calculations were not left altogether out of mind? That she might de- 
vote herself to the cloister, was her uncle^s secret design; but, for the 
first two years of her residence at St Cloud, he preserved silence on the 
subject of his hopes. During the last two, he had often added the weight 
of his counsels to the influence of the nuns; but the high spirit and 
glowing fancy of Dora afforded him so faint a prospect of success, that 
he dared not mention his wish. He would willingly have prolonged 
the period of her ^convent life, but she had’ completed her eighteenth 
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year — the period at which her father’s'will fixed her mnjorify— and her 
return home must now be determined by her own choice. As a last hope, 
he painted in glowing colours the holy calm of a convent life, and 
placed in strong contrast the turmoil of conflicting passions to which 
she would be exposed by her return to the world ; but the negative his 
proposal met was so decidorl, that for* a moment h^f forgot tlie^ calm 
policy that usually guided him, and was betrayed into a violence of 
manner, ^lat aroused both the pride, and resenthient of his niect. 

“ You m^et, uncle,” she said, haughtily, “ that I shall soon bo of 
ago, and that duty to myself, and those who depend upon me, require 
that I sliould assume that place in society God lias given me. For one 
other month, you have power to keep me here ; when it has expired, I 
intend to return to Ireland.” 

Mr Mowbray saw that he had gone too far, and immediately assumed 
his accustomed mildness ; but, as he looked on tlie glowing eye of his 
youthful charge, he mentally resolved that her haughty spirit should be 
brought low. 

“ Ere many years have passed, Dora,” hr murmured, as he left the 
room, “ you will be glad to seek a refuge within those walls, from which 
now you hasten to fly.” 

ruAr. II. 

The sound of the vesper bell recalled Dora from the bright visions 
that had gradually taken the ]>hice ol’ her mournful retrospections, and 
she hastened to tlic chapel. As* the solemn ni/tes of the organ, and the 
sweet voices of the nuns, rose ii])on her ear, 1 k% heart melted; and had 
her uncle been there, with his smooth words and insidious reasonings, on 
that niglit he might have obtained his long desired end, and tlio course 
of Dora’s life been changed. But the moment of excitement passed — 
the strong tide of feeling which rolled in an opposite direction resumed 
its sway; and, tliougli with many tears, on the following morning she 
bade adieu to the kind friends and companions she was leaving, they 
were soon dried ; and, ere tlie first day of her journey was over, a new- 
born sense of freedom and gladness filled her spirit, as they rapidly 
hastened along the vine-covered plains of France. * 

Mr Mowbray wished to oblitei-atc from lior mind tli^ recollection 
that he had urged her to follow any other than her present course, and 
the irresistible fascination whi<:'Ii w'us felt by all who came within the 
sphere of his injlueuc^e, was exercised so successlnlly towgird^ his niece, 
that his society gave a fresh zest to the varied enjoyments opening be- 
fore her. 

After the travellers liad landed in Ireland, an easy joiirnty through 
the beautiful scenery of the south brought Dura in siglit of her home. 
She had retained a vivid recollection of the scenery, yet she was hardly 
prepared for the magnificent landscape tliat opened before her. 

Carlington Castle stood on the declivity of a wooded hill. It was an 
ancient edifice built on a jutting crag, round the base of which rushed 
a mountain torrent, that gradually widened into a river as it flowed 
through the park, until, at no great distance from the castle, it mingled 
its waters with the sea. 

The sun was setting as Dora and her uncle approached the gate. 
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Is this my home ! ” she murmured, while a gush of mingled feeling 
overflowed her heart. The image of her grandmother arose before her, 
and she wept to think tlmt she could not welcome the return of her child. 

At this moment, a sudden turn of the road brought them within sight 
of a multitude of people assembled to watch for their approach, and 
Dora's thoughts were interrupted by shouts of delight and enthusiastic 
greetings. The air resounded with exclamations of “ Long life to your 
ladyship.” “ Blessings on her beautiful face.” “ Ye’re welcoipe back to 
reign over us.” 

For some time, it was impossible to advance; nor was it until the 
priest reminded them that the lady had had a long journey, and they 
must now suffer her to get quickly home, that a way was opened for the 
carriage. 

“ 'Tis true for you) your rivirance,” they exclaimed. On wid ye, 
boys, to the castle! Hurrah!” But the clamour reached its height 
when the procession arrived at the gates of the castle. The portals of 
the old oak hall stood open, and a few of the elder domestics waited on 
the steps, while the rest wijre arranged in the hall. 

“ Make way, wid yees, will ye not? Didn't I nurse her father — soft 
be his bed!” exclaimed an old woman, as she pushed her way through 
the crowd. “ And have my ould eyes lived to see you again, mavour- 
neen ?” she exclaimed, as she threw her arms around Dora, and, seizing 
her hand, covered it with kisses. “ Blessin's on ye, acushla machrec I 
Sure this is all I prayed for sin’ ye went to furrin parts; and the Virgin 
has heard my prayer — her bicssin’ be about you, dear ! ” Tears streamed 
down her aged cheeks ifii she spoke. Her ardent welcome went straight 
to Dora’s heart, and, raising the old woman from the ground, she clasped 
her in her arms, and heartily retui'ued her salute. Deafening shouts of 
applause rent tlie a\r; but, as she turned to acknowledge them, her arm 
was touched by the priest, and, taking her liaud, he directed her atten- 
tion to a lady who was descending the steps. Dora did not, at that 
moment, inquire why it was that the sight of this personage caused her 
involuntarily to retain nurse’s hand with a closer pressure, and threw a 
sudden chill over her excited feelings. Her sensations, however, ap- 
peared not^unshared by the crowd, for the hurrahs and shoutings sank 
into whispered murmurs so low, that the rustling of the good lady’s stiff 
black satin was distinctly audible as she advanced. Her uncle had, a 
few days before, told her that this relative had promised to make Car- 
lington lidThqmc while the youth of her niece should render such ma- 
tronage desirable, and the recollection now brought a feeling somewhat 
resembling that witli which slie used to hear the stately were assistant 
announcot that the hour of recreation was over. She received and re- 
turned the old lady’s advances, however, with what grace she could, 
and, accepting the offered arm of the priest, passed through the hall, 
recognising some of the domestics whose faces she remembered. 

She could hardly wait to partake of the refreshment to which her 
grand-aunt invited her, before she ranged over the house, and revisited 
every familiar corner, and saw all the improvements effected since she 
left it. Her aunt accompanied her as far as the second storey, but left 
her there, whilst, with nurse, she explored every recess of the old castle, 
and mounted the bUttlements; but she had only for a few moments en- 
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joyed the beauty of the scene, when a message was brought from her 
aunt, begging her to come down to the drawing-room, as the evening 
was tbo far advanced for her remaining in the open air. ^)ora had never 
dreamt that it was possible to catch cold at any hour of the night, and 
she reluctantly turned from watching the moon rise over Cormack's 
Tower” — an old ruin on th^ boundarf^ of the park, 'Regarding ^liich,, 
nwse had just been relating a ghostly legend. 

^ Was i^t fit to be trusted witk the care of ‘my own child?’' mut- 
tered nurse, as she followed her down stairs. • 

“ Come away, my dear,” said her aunt, as she entered the drawing- 
room. “ You had better have waited till the morning, before you exposed 
yourself to the air. You must have some gruel before you go to bed, 
to prevent your taking cold.” ‘ ^ , 

“ Oh, no, aunt ! I never take cold,” answered Dora, carelessly. “ I 
long to visit with you to-morrow, uncle, some of the beautiful spots I 
have been looking at to-night.” 

“ I think Mr Mowbray will agree with me, that it would be well to 
rest for a few days,” said Miss lieauford. • 

Dora looked annoyed. She felt as if an invisible chain was winding 
itself around her, and she was grateful when the priest saved her the 
necessity of replying. 

She was fatigued, and not unwillingly complied with her aunt's re- 
quest, that she would retire early to bed. 

An undefined sense of relief came over her when she felt she was alone; 
but she had not long enjoyed he'i’ solitude, when she was disturbed by a 
knock at the door, which was quickly followed b^^ the entrance of nurse. 

“ Oh, nurse, I am glad it is you!” she exclaimed. 

‘‘ And who else should it be, acushla, but yer ould nurse come to pil- 
low yer head, now ye’re back in yer father's halls. • Come, darlin’, and 
see here;” and she took Dora's hand, and led her to the window. The 
moon had gone down, and it was now dark, but the light of bonfires 
blazed on every mountain's height. “ See the rejoicin’ to get you back 
again, dear; and as well they may. His rivirance has been kind and 
good, but he wasn’t always here, and them furriners wish no good to 
ould Ireland ; but never mind them, dear — it's yourself tha^ the right- 
ful lady here, and there’s not one in the land but would rjn night and 
day to do yer biddin'.” 

“ But what do you mean, iiurs^e?” asked Dora, with a perjdexed air; 

who am I not to mind ?” ♦ 

“ Nothin', nothin’,” replied nurse ; ‘‘ only never heed them that 
throuble ye.” 

At this moment, another summons was heard at the door, jind nurse 
hastened to answer it. Dora heard an English accent deliver a request 
from Miss Beauford, that her niece would drink the basin of gruel, and 
go quickly to bed. 

“ Tell your lady that Miss Mowbray is just agoing,” said nurse, as 
she took the basin, and closed the door. 

“ Who is that, nurse ?” 

“ It is Mrs Harris, Miss Beauford's English maid, my lady.” Nurse 
said no more, but a certain intonation in her voice showed Dora that 
Mrs Harris was no favourite. She did not, however, pursue the sub- 
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ject, but changed it, by making inquiries for some of her old friends, 
whom she had not recognised among the servants in the' hall* Most of 
them, she learned, had married, and settled on the estate ; and before 
nurse left her, she had revived her recollections of all but the most re- 
mote portions of the property, and made acquaintance, at least by name, 
^ witli, most of th(? tenants. *• 4* ^ 

May the saints be about ycr head, my darlirf said nurse, as she 
drew her curtains ; ‘'^will I not bring ye something betto than that 
washy stuff?” ^ ^ 

“ No, thank you, nurse, I do not want anything to-night ; come to me 
early in the morning.” 

All was now quiet around ; but Dora felt no inclination to sleep. 
She drew back the ^uirtains which nurse had closely drawn, and from 
the deep recessed window opposite, gazed upon the paling bonfires, and 
the dark trees waving in the low night wind. Many thoughts crowded 
upon her mind — remembrances of her childish days, and her beloved 
grandmother, whom she almost fancied near, blended with a glow of 
grateful atfcction towards riie warm-hearted people to whom she had re- 
turned. For some time she pleased her fancy, by picturing all the good 
she would do amongst them. Gradually visions of smiling cottages and 
happy faces assumed a more dreamlike character, and audible blessings 
seemed to breathe around her as she fell asleep. 

CHAP, nr. 

At an early hour next morning, DOra Avas awakened by the bright 
sunbeams shining into^her room. She rose, and, throwing open the 
window, gazed out, enchanted witli the beauty of the scene, and was out 
on the lawn whilst it was yet wet with the morning dew. She passed 
through the Howef<gardcn into a path that skirted a wood, and rambled 
on, gathering wild-flow'crs as she went, and carolling snatches of her 
native songs. She was too happy for serious thought of any kind ; 
an exuberant sense of joy overflowed her lieart, and life seemed to open 
before her an unclouded vista of brightness. Yet, in the midst of 
her wild glee, she longed for something to share it with her. Had a 
friend beei^near, or even a dog, from whom she might catch some echo 
of her gladi^ess. At this moment, she was startled by the sound of an 
ap2)roaciiing footstep ; a quick rustlin" among the underwood was fol- 
lowed by the appearance of a beautiful spaniel. He stopped short, and, 
fixing hisT)riglit, black eyes for a moment on her, uttered a short bark 
of joy? and bounded towards her. “ Fidele, my own dog,” she exclaimed, 
clasping her arnis round the neck of her favourite, whilst he tried to 
lick her fttce and hands, uttering all the while a low whine of delight. 

As Dora rose fi*om the ground, Lanty, nurse’s grandson, emerged 
from the wood. 

“ How are you, Lanty?” she said, shaking hands warmly with her old 
friend. 

“ I’m well, thanks to yer ladyship ; and much the better for seeing 
ye back, ma’am, as there 

“ And I’m glad to be amongst you, Lanty. But where has Fidele 
come from ? My undo told me he was lost ! ” 

“ And so was he* plase yer honourable ladyship ; and a weary search 
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it was that myself and Rory Maccormach had for him, the crathiir ; 
for he had been away three days, and we had all as one given him up 
•for dead. And so it was getting purty late on the third day, and we 
were passing by the Banshee’s Crag, that yer ladyship will remember 
down by the shore. There had been gipsies in it a little afore ; but it 
was quiet enough then. Sr^s I, will ye step in heac for a moment, 
Rory, boy, says I, to shun the shower that’s coming over Clack-nh-bin* 
just now, it had been tliunderipg all the afternoon. So we ^crept 
into a far c?l^er, and I took out myilask wid a dcop of the crathur, for, 
by your lave, we’d had a long day’s thravel, and just then I heard a low 
moaning in a corner, and I thoiiglit I knowed the voice ; so. Fiddle 
says I ; and then 1 heard it again, and when I had moved some strawy 
there was the poor baist in the corner, and sadly ill-treated he had been. 
We thought, yer ladyship, the gipsies liad stolen* him, but how he got 
hurt as he did, I never could guess. Anyhow, Rory an me wrapped 
him up, and carried him home, and my gran’mothcr looked after him, 
lady, as if he were a Christian. He got well in a few days, wid good 
traternent, an he’s followed me, the crathur, ever since. But, arrah, now, 
isn’t there nathur in the dumb baist ? see how he knowed ye’r ladyship 
at oncet.” 

“ Try if he will follow me, Lanty,” said Dora ; “ call him back.” 

She walked on without taking any notice of the dog. He look wist- 
fully for a moment, and then bounded after her. Lanty called him, but 
Fidele only turned, and, wagging his tail, as if apologising for leaving 
his kind master, hastened after Dora. 

“Good luck to you, thin, my tine fellow,” «said Lanty. “It’s the 
sowl of an Irishman that’s in him. lie knows his duty — the baist; bad 
cess to them that ’udturn from a lady, let alone her asking thim to fol- 
low her.” ^ 

He made his lowest bow, and departed, while Dora and Fidele pur- 
sued their way together. They were some distance from home, when 
the gong sounded for breakfast. Dora was returning by what appeared 
a shorter path, when she found the way closed up. No gate was 
visible; so, mounting the fence, she leaped easily to the ground on the 
opposite side, and was suddenly confronted by Mrs Harris^ 

“ Miss Beauford desired me to say she is waiting breaMast for you, 
ma’am.” ^ 

Dora hastened on, and in a«»few moments reached the door of the 
castle, where Mr Mowbray met her, and, bidding her gof^d niorning in 
his blandest manner, led her into the breakfast-room. Miss Beauford 
was there, dressed in her stiffest satin, and wearing her stateliest as- 
pect. » 

“ Good morning, Miss Mowbray,” she said, in a tone that threw a 
sudden damp over Dora’s gay spirits. “ 1 hope you have had a pleasant 
ramble ? A long one, at least, it has been, as Harris tells me you have 
been out since daybreak. It was not very customary for young ladies, 
in my day, to roam over the country alone before breakfast, and be ab- 
sent from morning prayers.’ 

“ Dora did not know the hour of prayers,” said Mr Mowbray, mildly. 
“ She will have learnt it by to-morrow.” 

Dora’s look thanked him for this timely interference : “ I think I did 
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hear a bell while I was on the shore,” she said. I will remember the 
hour in future.” 

I am sure you will set an example to jour tenants, of that strict 
observance of God's worship in which, you have been educated,” said 
the priest; but now you must, I am sure, be hungry.” 

Equanimity Was restored, but, alas ! it*was of short duration. Fidcle 
^ burst into the room, dripping with a recent plunge in the sea. He 
rushed towards liis mittress ; but, stppping as he passed Beauford's 
chair, shook himself so heartily, that a shower of briny di^s fell on the 
satin gown. 

Upon my word, this is too much !” exclaimed the wrathful lady, 
•rising with heightened colour from her chair. Pray, ring the bell, 
Mr Mowbray ; what insufferable carelessness to suffer the dog to escape 
from the kennel!” * 

No, no!” exclaimed Dora, hastily. *'He must not be sent to the 
kennel. Down, Fidelc — down, sir! I am very sorry, aunt, that he 
has behaved so ill. He must be taught better manners for the future.” 

“ Oh ! he is your dog, Miss Mowbray. I was not aware of that ; I think 
it might be possible to find a more lady- like pet than that great setter.” 

‘‘He is a beautiful dog — a true King Charles,” said Dora; but be- 
fore the question of Fidele’s merits could be further discussed, Mr 
Mowbray wisely interposed, 

“ Where did you find him?” he inquired. “ Lanty told me he was 
lost before I left Ireland last autumn.” 

“I met him with Lanty this morning. He thinks he must have 
been stolen by the gipliles; but lie and Rory Maccormach found him 
half dead in the old barn on the sea-shore.” 

Miss Beau ford assumed her most dignified demeanour, but, for the 
present, made no further remark. For some time the conversation was 
carried on exclusively between Dora and tlie priest; at last, the good 
lady condescended to show some interest in the subject, and asked a few 
^cstions relating to her convent life. 

“ The abbess must have been a very sensible person,” said she at last, 
“ though she allows many indulgences unknown in the convent where 
I was educi^ed. W e were not allowed to speak, except during the hours 
of recreation; and, in many other ways, a wholesome discipline was 
maintained, in which the Abbess of St Cloud appears to have been 
rather deficient.” 

“ The l^leiifor the nuns were very strict,” said Dora ; “ but I believe 
the abbess thought it unnecessary for those whose vocation was the 
world to observe regulations so rigid.” 

“Nonepmore highly than the young need self-discipline and restraint,” 
said the venerable lady. “ Well would it have been, Miss Mowbray, had 
the holy instructions you have received led to your choice of a religious 
life; that is the highest distinction to which you could have aspired.” 

“ No, no,” said Dora, playfully, as she rose from the table ; “ I love 
the free hills too well ever to be shut up like a caged bird.” She walked 
to the window, and sang a few lines of the song, ‘ I wont be a nun.* ” 

Her aunt appeared greatly shocked by her levity. 

“If you must sing such vain songs, Miss Mowbray,” she said, ‘Get 
nac beg that it ma^ at least not be in my presence.” 
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Dora looked surprised ; a glow of impatient feeling ruslied to her fdir 
cheek, but sjie repressed the passing irritation. 

“ What can have become of the post-bag,” said Mr Mowbray. ^‘Surely 
the letters are very late.” 

At this moment the bag was brought in, and the little party were soon 
busy with its contents. « * * ✓ 

“ May I look at these,” said Miss Bcauford, taking up oi!e of a prfcket * 
addressed 4o Dora. , « 

“ I will rcM part of them to you,” she replied#; “ for the most part 
they are private.” • 

‘‘ I never heard of a young lady having anything private from her 
natural guardians,” said Miss Beauford, drawing hcr.scJlf up in her most 
stately manner. “ I must say I -cannot consent to such concealments. 
All manner of improprieties may he carried on, wlfilc no one has power 
to control them. 1 am sure Mr Mowbray cannot approve of such pro- 
ceedings.” 

“ 1 certainly cannot approve of insubordination towards those who are 
set over you,” replied Mr Mowbray. • 

“ Surely it is no infringement of duty,” said Dora, indignantly, ‘‘ to 
preserve sacred tlic confidence of friemls. There are some things into 
which I can never sufler intrusion.” 

The priest’s brow lowered. 

‘^It is well,” he said, ‘‘ lor the self-willed spirits that would hasten to 
their own destruction, that the Church has imposed upon such the duty 
of confession.” • 

He left the room as he spoke, and Miss Beauford held out her hand 
as if to receive the letters. 

“ I have told you already, aunt,” said Dora, “ the letters arc private, 
and the betrayal of conlidence is a sin I shall nevei; have to confess.” 

' She rose, and, hastening to her room, placed the contested letters in 
her writing desk, and sat down to calm the agitation wliich the scene 
that had just passed had aroused. She felt little inclination to return 
to her aunt’s society, and spent some hours alone. The beauty of the 
day at last tempted lier out; and she was sitting on the stone steps of a 
terrace that descended by fliglits of steps into a dingle, andybrniing the 
plan of a new llower garden on the smooth slope of the veh’et turf, when 
she was summoned to luncheon. Determined not to he too late a second 
time, she hastily entered the htHise, and found IMiss Bcauford alone. 

Tlie meal passed almost in silence, notwithstanding l|ora> repeated 
efforts to restore a state of harmony. Anger was with her an evanes- 
cent feeling, and tlie natural sweetness of her disposition disposed her 
to be on happy terms with those among whom she lived. efforts, 

however, for the present were vain. 

“What are your plans for this afternoon?” she said as they rose. 

“ Shall we drive, or would you prefer walking?” 

“ I do not intend to go out to-day,” said her aunt stiffly. 

“ Do you not ? Shall we, then, spend a quiet afternoon ?” 

“ I am occupied in my room to-day ; hut, if you wish to walk beyond 
the garden, Mrs Harris will accompany you,” 

“ No, thank you, I will ride,” said Dora ; and ringing the bell, she 
ordered her horse, Wore Miss Beauford had time tc^ interpose. 
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• I am astonished, Miss Mowbray,” she exclaimed, “ to hear you make 
such a proposal, to ride over the country, with only a wild Irish 
groom to attend you. Really, if such are your ideas of propriety, I think 
there is much need that your actions bo under the control of some one 
whose judgment is more sound than your own !” 

This was going too far. D<?ra turned, «as she was about to leave the 
^ room; and, drawing up her slight figure to its full height, she said, with 
a quiet dignity that would have silenced almost any one, 

“ My dear aunt, I am fully sensible of your kindnesa^^ coming to 
live with me, and it is my wish that you should find this a happy home; 
but to-day, at the beginning of our life together, let us fully understand 
each other. Foi the next four days, my actions, by law, must be sub- 
ject to the will of my guardians, but to no one else. After that time, I 
shall be uncontrolled mistress of my conduct, and by every one must be 
treated as such.” 

She left the room without waiting for a reply. 

As she crossed the hall, she heard the sound of retiring carriage 
wheels, and was met by a„servant with cards. 

« Why were they not admitted?” she inquired, looking at the names. 

‘‘ Because they are a Protestant family, my lady ; and his rivirence 
tould me only to admit those of the thrue Church.” 

“ Let every one be admitted, O’Brien, unless / give orders to the con- 
trary,” she said. 

“ Well, shure this is a bother Pm in,” said the man when he was out 
of hearing. I would’nt go agin here ladyship at no rate; and shure 
it’s my mistress she is. cBut thin there’s the praste. Oh! well, I’ll just 
be after telling his rivirence I forgot ; or maybe sometimes I didn’t 
know whether they were of the thrue faith or not.” 

Dora mounted tlm spirited young horse Lanty had been training for 
her ; and, followed by lier attendant, cantered over the smooth grassy 
slopes. She felt as if escaped into new life and liberty, and prolonged 
her ride till near the dinner hour. Her spirits were invigorated ; and 
she descended to the drawing-room, full of hope that a few days and a 
little decision would terminate her present annoyances. 


• • ' FIELDS AND FACTORIES. 


It is diffkult to divest the mind of preconceptions. Doubtless the de- 
scription which two men, equally honest and equally able, may give of 
the same thing, will receive distinctive colouring from the minds of the 
respective writers. For example, the subject indicated by the title of this 
paper will suggest at once, without any chain of reasoning or examina- 
tion of facts, two opposite conclusions to two different minds. The man 
of poetic sympathies, or of retiring habits, the naturalist or the student, 
^ill feel himself drawn by gentle yet powerful attractions to the green 
nelds of Ills native parish, and will, in imagination, revisit the scenes of 
1116 boyish sports aijd his early attachments, — scenes, all the sweeter now 
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from the contrast of daily anxieties, and ever-recurring cares : leaping 
from his prison-house in the great city, in which he is a slave to his 
professional avocations, notwithstanding the assurance of the newspaper 
at Lis elbow, that he is a Briton and a freeman, he will away to the 
w'oods, the grassy nook, or the streamlet, where his feet skipped merrily 
in early years, and fancy that the confused noise of the j4ironged streets 
is but the leaping of the cascade near his father’s dwelling. Another 
reader, wh^e property has set the power-loom in» motion, or whoj dis- 
gusted with petty tyranny of lan(riords, and anxious for the material 
prosperity of the people, desires that the latter may get* “ a fair day’s 
wages for a fair day’s work,” without the bondnge of rural serfdom, seizes 
upon the term factories, as indicative at once of individual freedom and 
national advancement. Now, we- can understand both these men, and 
could listen with patience to all they have to say, tfnd, perhaps, with a 
general approval of much that each might advance. The real task of 
the self- constituted umpire would be, how to hold the balance between 
them, so as to secure their concurrence in^a iinal verdict. Despairing 
of this, however, and leaving the advocate for lields and the counsel for 
factories, each in possession of his briel‘, we shall pursue our own plan 
— attending occasionally to the suggestions of others with our wonted 
courtesy, but resolved to be prompted by none — wliich is to take a 
general view of the question, whicli the modern state of society has 
brought so prominently before the public mind. If we succeed in con- 
tributing aught to the formation of correct views, e., views in accord- 
ance with truth, in the minds o6 our readers, the design of this paper 
will be realised. Our thoughts may be distribi^tcd over the social, po- 
litical, and educational characteristics of the rural and manufacturing 
portions of the population respectively. 


SOCIAL. 

The great change which manufacturing industry has produced, and 
is producing, upon the social habits of that portion of our people more 
immediately influenced by it, has repeatedly elicited attention from 
thoughtful and patriotic men ; and associated as it is both wdth the past 
and the future, both with the hi&lory and prospects of (mr common 
country, we feci that it d(;serves at our hands sometijing Tiiore tlian a 
passing reference, or incidcntaBnllusion. It may, indeed, be somewhat 
diliicult to run a parallel, or institute a minute comparison betAv^tten fields 
and factories, or between agricultural and manufacturing pursuits, as 
these respectively influence the social habits of the labouring — the 
wealth-producing classes ; but this should not deter any thoughtful man 
from the attempt, especially when it is recollected that the social con- 
dition of a people is in reality the base of the ])yramid. If this be un- 
sound, the superstructure cannot stand. If this be unhealthy, we shall 
have a diseased nation, notwithstanding the efforts of a well-organised 
system of police, and the influences emanating from educational insti- 
tutes. The voluntary intercourse of the people with each other, their 
interchange of opinions and views, their mutual sympathies, and the 
concurrent inoculation of habit, by contact with habit, have far more to 
do with the creation and modification of social charadter than the appli^ 
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cation of either moral or civil law. Wc fear this is too much over- 
looked. It is the silent stream that shapes the social landscape. The 
people make themselves what they are. The shopmate is an effectual 
preacher to Jiis companions. They hear his voice, comprehend the 
meaning of his text, understand his homely illustrations, and readily 
acquiesce in h^ conclusions.* Social reformers frequently err by the 
largeness off their presoriptions. They propose an agency too huge for 
the work to be dono ; set up a machinery too cumbrom^for efficient 
action ; and the strer^gth spent in giving motion to this machinery, fails 
to reach the shbject for whose improvement it was constructed. It is 
by intercommunion and the interchange of conviction among themselves 
that the operatives acquire a firm hold upon, and sometimes a logical 
mode of giving utterance to, their cherished opinions. Now, it is ob- 
vious that, whether for good or evil, this association of multitudes must 
be powerfully operative. It is not an individual will dictating, but a 
multitude of wills, individually free, consenting. This is, in fact, the 
source of coherence. Herein lies the aggregate strength. It is not 
isolated authority, but oombined conviction. They are a law unto 
themselves. And each, feeling that he is one in a democratic brother- 
hood, stands, not as the initial numeral giving name to the whole, but 
as a link in a chain of social influence, which may do good or evil, as 
virtue or vice predominates for the time being. This, however, is only 
abstract. But whilst the social condition of the manufacturing classes 
must be determined by facts, wc require, as a matter of simple justice, 
tliat these considerations be taken inU) account by the judge of facts. 
It is neither fair nor logical to denounce manufacturing towns as the 
hotbeds in which vice is generated, whilst the influence of numbers is 
overlooked. Hard names and indignant epithets respecting the alleged 
corruptions consequent upon ffictory laboui', go for just what they are 
worth with men who look at both sides of a question. A “nervous’^ 
lady complained bitterly to us the other day against the frightful inno- 
vation of railway travelling, mentioning a recent case in which two 
passengers had been severely injured; and affirming very positively 
that such a thing could not have happened by the good old stage-coach. 
“ Possiblyvot, madam,’’ we replied ; “but, to make good your pibint of 
comparison^ you ought to affirm that stage-coaches would have 
accomplished the journey of eighty miles witJiout injury to two passen- 
gers ; for it would have required at least thirty to have contained all 
that trafblled on that occasion by one single train,” Now we suggest, 
that if the congregation of many })ersons in one place be so productive 
of vice as the admirers of “ rural innocence” assert, they ought to be 
able to show not only that the number of committals for crime in a ma- 
nufacturing town equals the number of committals for crime in an agri- 
cultural district embracing the same population, but that thh former 
greatly exceeds the latter. This is required by the hypothesis ; for if 
20,000 persons living in the same town are necessarily the generators 
of vice, their vice will be much more marked and odious than that of 
20,000 persons scattered over an agricultural county. We mourn over 
the melancholy amount of crime which poisons tjie social condition of 
the working classes all over the land ; but we must have tTuth on this 
as on other subject, as nothing can be gained either by concealment on 
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the one hand, or exaggeration on the other. We admit that there may 
he certain forms of vice prevalent in large towns, which do not obtain 
in rural parishes ; but this cannot of itself alter our opinion that the 
social state — of course we include morality under this head — of the 
manufacturing population is, ui)on the whole, more virtuous than that 
of the agricultural. We hav^ not, geno^rally speaking/ great faith iu 
figures ; but the following abstract of the increase rcspcctiv^ily of pofu* 
lation and <jfime, strongly supports the opinion wCj cherish : — “ TIkj in- 
crease of popi^iation in the great manufacturing districts of England, 
from 1 831 to. 1 845, was 28,6 cent^ and the increase of detected crime, 
in proportion to population, 23.6 ; the increase of population in tlie 
agricultural districts was 13.7, and the increase of crime 25.6.” It 
would, indeed, be a calamitous counterpoise to the amount of physical 
comfort resulting from manufacturing industry, if* moral deterioration 
were its constant attendant. The question of wages is in our view really 
a moral question. It is an old doctrine, the changes upon whicli have 
been rung a thousand times, tliat ignorance and crime stand to each 
otlier in the relation of cause and effect. Perhaps this doctrine is more 
venerable for antiquity than soundness. We do not deny that ignorance 
and crime are frequently found united, but are they not both effects — 
we speak not now of the corruption of human nature, for that is univer- 
sal — of poverty in a vast majority of cases? There is a connection be- 
tween starvation- wages and crime, to which em])loyers, both in fields 
and factories, would do well to look somewhat narrowly. The factory 
hand is much better paid than th^) field labourer, and the temptation to 
crime against society is weakened in that proportion. 

Let us, then, step to the agricultural counties, and see whether this 
statement will bear the light. We know it will offend preconceptions, 
as it does our own, to fiml the Elysium of the country far less like the 
Garden of Eden than our poets would have us to believe. The 
“ Georgies,” and the “ Seasons,” with their enchanting pictures of pas- 
toral life, plead strongly for a triumphant verdict in favour of fields. 
Peace, innocence, and virtue, the beautiful three, are supposed to inhabit 
the glens and valleys, and to sanctify by their j)rcsence the rural dis- 
tricts ^*the country ; and there are not wanting men who carry their 
admiration of the primitive employment so far as to be rcat.^ to accept 
with it all the departed glories of feudalism. The jollj^ old squire and 
his matronly dame ; the “baron*” of beef and the flowing tankard ; the 
pipe, the song, and the dance ; the matchless merriments of traditional 
festivals ; tlie venerable peasant w^ho had never changed masters, with 
his chain cf descendants down to the fourth generation, all frolic and 
joy on the well-shaven lawn ; the blessed ignorance of the mqdern in- 
ventions of politics, newspapers, and railroads ; the undoubted loyalty 
of the people, first to the lord of the manor, and next to the personage 
who happened to occupy the throne ; with the attachment of aJl to the 
ivy-dressed church, and the reverence of all for the comfort able- looking 
priest; — these things arc unquestionably beautiful in the pages of 
Scott, but we fear they are mythical, or, at least, traditional, for the 
agricultural counties of England exhibit nothing like them in the 
present day. It is a melancholy fact that, deducting the occasional 
exhibition of gala-days and tomfoolery, when soine of the landed 
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aristocracy “move condescendingly” among their labourers, and listen 
to their song of resigned humility — 

" Oh ! lot us love our occupations, 

Bless the squire and his relations, 

Live upon our daily rations, 

^ An<l a'lways know our j)!Oi)er stations ! ” 

. — the experience of our ploughmen and vinedressers is one of almost 
uni!iterruf)ted privation. We arc well aware that the co^^ition of the 
framework-knitt(U’SHan(l otliers ol* that class, is describeifJlSy competent 
witnesses as one of “ miserable depression but, 

In the great rural districts, comprising the three counties of Norfolk, Sussex, and 
Essex, and containing a population of 156,000 persons, looking to agriculture alone 
for subsistence, elaborate calouhitions show a result of about L.21 per anrmm as the 
average amount of j)aid to each labourer, L e., about 6s. a-wcek, Dorsetshire 

has long had a bad pre-cmiiience on tlie score of low wages. In this respect, how- 
ever, it dilfers but slightly from the oth6r agricultural counties. The general rate 
of wages is 7s. a-wcek for strong active men. In some cases, a further reduction has 
been attempted to 6s. Carters and others in somewhat confidential employments 
are paid 8s. and 9s.* At Ben, a village visited, the customary sum was 7s. j — 
those who were not exactly able-bodied men were getting 5s. and 6s. They had to 
pay house-rent and fuel out of this, whether they earned 7s., 6s., or 5s. There w'cre 
no perquisites or privileges of any ehiiraeter to eke out the wages. In stating, how'- 
evor, the wages of the agricultural labourer to he so miicli — 6s, or 7s. a-vx'ck — wo 
may he misunderstood. The fact is, he is not paid by the week at all, but by tho 
day, and only for the days on which he actually has employment. During somo 
seasons of the year he cannot get this; during certain states of the weather he cannot 
get it; and at such times his wages are reduced to Is., to 6s., or to nothing. One man 
getting 1 s. a-day said : — ‘ The farmers have nearly got in all their seed, and then we may 
go about our business.* That a vast amount of physical suHcring and of moody dis- 
sjitisfactioii exist, is a/nconsoqiiencc tliat can surprise no one. The liahitatiuns which 
the people are obliged to make use of are miserable in the extreme, seldom possess- 
ing more than two rooms, destitute of the arrangements necessary fcr cleanliness and 
decency, and, in a very large jiroportion of cases, dara]>, unwholesome, and dilapidated. 
Yet, for the miserable accomniodatioii afforded by tliese hovels, an enormously high 
rent has to he ])aid, thus uuitcrially reducing tho scanty pittance which, as we have 
seen, is all agricultural labourer is able to earn.”f 

* Tlie avemge wage of tho labourer in Scotland is 9.s. jicr week. In some few in- 
stancc.s, the farnuT j)ays 10s.; hut it is feared that this comparatively high rate will 
soon cease. The folloAving items make up thO annual income of tho most favourably 
situated #cotclj hind or plougliman : — 

Oats 9 quarters. Potatoes 100 yards. 

Barley do. One Cow. 

Beans and pease 1 do. I Money £2 

Whe<t 2 bushels. | Harvest One month’s food* 

He has a cottage and vegetable garden, as rent of which, ho furnishes a reaper (or 
pays money equal to the w age of one) for 20 day.s, during harvest. Coal is carried 
to his door; and during winter lie i.s allow'ed for his cow, in addition to housing and 
straw, two cart-loads ol turnip.s. lie is allowed his choice of oats; and has guaran- 
teed to him a fixed price for part of them. This fixed sum is seldom below', but 
almost always above the market prize. The average weekly wages of a ploughman 
BO situated is full 10s.; but at present the income of many of this class is below this 
sum. — Editor. 

t See appendix to “llie Working Classes of Groat Britain: Their present Condi- 
tion, and the Means of their Improvement and Elevation.** A valuable and ably 
written prize essay, fey the Rev. Samuel G. Green, A.B., of Taunton. London; Snow. 
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Amidst the domestic distress, and mental anxiety consequent npoii 
such privation, is it wonderful that, when the restrain mg influence of 
religious principles does not operate, there should be found social de- 
gradation, heartburning envy of the abundance which their own toil 
and sweat have created, but in which they dare not share, and many 
petty acts of theft which hardon the hearUby*rcpetition, stntil tliey reach 
their frightful development in the blazing ricks of the farfti-yard ? * A 
Suffolk far 4 ip-labourer said, with reference to the deductions inad.e*from 
his weekly biaf for days and jiarts of days upon wUch lie was unable to 
work: — “ There’s some weeks that we only gets 4s.; sometimes less than 
that, and in very wet weather we gets nothing at all.” “ Then how,”'he 
was asked, “ do you manage to subsist, and pay Is. Gd. a-weck for that 
cottage of yours ?” “ We can’t do it on our wages, you may be sure,” lie 
replied; ‘Hhe truth is, master, that avc are often driven to do a many 
things those times that we wouldn’t do if we could help it. It’s very 
hard for us to starve, and we sometimes pulls some turnips, or p’raps 
potatoes, out of some of the fields unbeknown to the farmers.” Here, 
we submit, is the whole theory of that process of crime from evil to 
worse, the full-blown iniquity of which has made the history of some of 
the agricultural districts infamous. Injustice cannot be perpetrated 
with impunity; even in this world it is sure to be ])unished; and the 
sins of the taskmasters who have ground the faces of the poor rebound 
with terrible force upon their own heads. We would address those 
who are verily guilty in this matter, the rich landowners and aristocrats 
of wealthy England, who arc living in pleasure, and wasting abun- 
dance upon horses and dogs — we would address# them in words of em- 
phatic significance from a book which they would do well to study: — 
“ Behold, the hire of the labourers who have reaped down your fields, 
which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth: and thq cries of them who 
have reaped are entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.” It is 
futile to tell us that they cannot help this state of things. This beautiful 
and fertile country is crowded with a population of starving men and 
women, whilst its rich soil yearly teems with the results of their wretch- 
edly remunerated labours. Such an anomalous state of things cannot 
long continue without friglitful consequences. There lies J^efore us a 
hook,* whose details and revelations are most liarrowiiig. Tt is posi- 
tively painful to read it; but the facts contained in it are Adisputable, 
for the author is a man of probity, and a minister of religion, who has 
long lived and laboured as a Christian philanthropist among the Oxford- 
shire peasantry, whose dire condition he has descrilxid in plain words, 
and dedicated the volume to the prime minister, Lord »]ohn Russell. 
We have roojni only for one short extract bearing irninediatiily upon 
our subject: — 

“ It cannot reasonably be expected,” says Mr Ferguson, tliat a people so com- 
jiletely degraded and crushed as the rural peasantry are, should be cither very moral 
or intelligent. Wc have visited many a cottage in which from eight to eleven per- 
sons,, and including grown-up sons and daughters, all sleep in one small room; and 


* The Impending Dangers of Our Country, By W, Ferguson, Bicester, Oxon. 
London: Ward and Co. • 
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uj^u nothing better than a bundle of rags. Our attention was called a few months 
ago to a case where fifteen, including three married families, live in one small cot- 
tage, and fourteen of sleep in the same room I [The capitals and italics are Mr 
Ferguson^s.] Wc have come in contact with cases where a grown-up sister and 
brother (the younger of whom was turned sixteen) slept together — not, however, 
from any choice ofv^heirs, but becaiisie their poor garente had not the means of making 
up 8(?paratc beds for them. No wonder that there are so many illegitimate children 
ever starting into being iij our towns and villages! The want of chastity among the 
working classes, as well ^s among those who are above them in ranJi^id station, is 
most flagrant. This is true of every j>art of the country; but we confine our stric- 
tures to those places of which we have some accurate knowledge. The promiscuous 
intercourse of the sexes, both married and single, is carried on among the labouring 
classes to a degree which, if the whole truth, so far as it is known to us, were to bo 
stated, would rend the lusarts of the modest and virtuous, and astound the friends of 
morality and common decency. It is a great mistake to suppose that certain sins to 
which we need not more particularly allude here, are more extensively encouraged 
and practised in our largo towns and cities than they are in the obscure villages and 
small towns of our rural districts. If the population of an agricultural province were 
collected into one large mass of people, and examined in the light of truth and virtue, 
it would be seen that both the quality and nuinher of unclean and immoral practices 
by which the hulk of the peasantry are dcgi'aded and ruined, arc greater and more 
debasing in our provinces than they arc, nunibors being equal, in our large towns and 
cities.’* 

The writer adds, what otherwise wc should have added, This asser- 
tion may startle those who have not examined the very unpleasant sub- 
ject.” It does startle; tit docs more; it distresses.^ And, on account 
of all that is serene, and beautiful, and lovely in the sweet face of na- 
ture, wc heartily wish that our finding had been very different from 
what it is; but stern, bitter truth stares us in the face, and we drop tlie 
subject with an unavailing sigh over the bodies and souls of the rural 
population of England. 

POLITICAL. 

The distribution of political privileges over the British Islands is far 
from beina equal. Earnest reformers have long, loudly, and justly 
complained^of the partiality of the electoral franchise. Some portions 
of the natioif are more than represented (at least if the number of repre- 
sentatives, compared with population, be a fair criterion), whilst others 
ai*e ina(l#<]uately represented, and the great majority of the people not 
at all! Tlie Keform Bill has failed to realise tlie expectations of its 
supporters, and has left untouched some of the most vexatious evils of 
the country. Still it was a step in the right direction, and a boon of 
the right kind, so far as it went. But, assuredly, even that instalment 
of justice to the British people would have been withheld, but for the 


* Melancholy as this picture is of the social and moral condition of the rural po- 
pulation of England, the scene is not much relieved when you come to Scotland. 
There is in the north more intelligence; but the standard of morality is little, if 
at all, higher. One cause of this in both countries is the miserable cottages in 
which the rural population are compelled to dwell; but, in both countries, it is grati- 
fying to know that landlords are bcginiiiug to provide for their superior accommo- 
dation, — Editor, 
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determined and reiterated demands o£ the commei’cial and manufactur- 
ing cities and towns of the empire. They formed tho: ar|nies of right 
against might, and of justfce against corruption, in thal remarkable 
struggle; they, too, formed the mighty backing power which sustained 
the eloquent advocates of free trade in cgrn, at a subsequent period; 
and if ever a pi'oper dislribution of the franchise, and a^full reprbs^ta- ^ 
tion of the people, shall be enacted by Parliament, the Itiw will be in 
answer to4he loud and earnest requtjsts of the saiine intelligent pttfties. 
We say intelligent, for we hold that the recognition of a civil right lohg 
withheld, and the presentation of a claim for tliat right, are proofs of 
intelligence which no government can afford to despise. We need not 
remind otir readers, that the voice of the rural districts, on the occasioh 
to which we allude, was feeble and fitful, compared with that which 
arose from the seats of manufacturing industry. *Wc put entirely out 
of the question the field-labourers: they are, in all these matters, as 
much a nonentity as the slaves of South America. So far as citizen- 
ship is concerned, they liave no being. But even the i)ctiy farmers, 
who might be supposed to have an opinion .of their own, were so en- 
tirely dependent, as tenarits-at-will, upon the breath of tlieir powerful 
masters, that the votes of a few^ lords of the soil were supposed to repre- 
sent the agricultural districts of England. Of course, tliose voles were 
generally given in opposition to the prayer for an extended suffrage; 
yet the nobles of tlie soil were ultimately out-voted in the national coun- 
cils by the real representatives of the despised sliopocracy, and the 
virtual representatives of the maligned, “ unwashed^* artisan. In fact, 
so far as political influence is concerned, we h^ld (though that is no 
reason why he should not bona Jkle have the privilege of a freeman) 
that the intelligent mechanic or w^orkman, in tlie manufacturing towns, 
who has no vote, has greater pOAver than the cnfran<ifiised petty farmer. 
The latter has the name without the reality of citizenship; the former 
has, to a great extent, the reality without the name. If tliis be so, the 
political state of “ factories” is iinmcjisurably superior to that of “ fields.” 
Jii the former, tliose causes which vc have already seen influencing 
social habits, operate still more yiowcrfully in the formation and develop- 
ment of political opinion. Politics are not only tlie staply subject of 
conversation, of discussion, of debate, but they are studiecL canvassed, 
and examined, in many cases with a slireAvdness v, hich wdulcl surprise 
some professed politicians, and witli an amoniit of common sense which 
would be a useful acquisition to certain members of the Iniperiu>Parlia- 
ineiit. This is no exaggeration ; nor is the fact itself at all wonderful. 
Let it be recollected that the incessant mental activity of manufacturers, 
mill-owners, and employers, arising both from the consciousness of the 
heavy responsibility of their position, and the knowledge of the fluctuat- 
ing state of the markets, which are so rapidly affected by political move- 
ments, communicates itself to the thousands of workmen in their em- 
ploy. Though many of them may have recently come from the green 
fields where they were starving, to the smoke-covered towns of England 
and Scotland, attracted, by the din of machinery which seemed to clank 
upon their ears the pleasing sound of Bread I bread !” these latter ate 
soon aroused from letliargy by the new circumstances of their bejng^ 
and elevated to an appreciation of these facts: ihvi they, too, have a 
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BtiWb i!D the taarket^ have the most valuable of all capital*— lahour-^to 
invest in the .common stock — ^that they are not mere animated pieces 
of machinery, having no more interest in the*community than the horses 
or oxen they were accustomed to drive at the plough — that the prosperity 
of their employes is essential to their prosperity— that, in fact, the re^ 
♦ latioti between tncm is a joint ^ck relation — and that the proceedings 
of Parliament, which they had formerly, whenever they heoi'd of the 
existence of the thing, conceived* of as elegant amusei^iris for the 
nobles of the land, ai^i, in reality, serious matters fraughlfwith good or 
evil, prosperity or adversity, to them, their children, and their country at 
large. These impressions rapidly change the aspect of the world to 
their eyes. The new light which breaks thus upon their understand- 
ing, teaches them thj\t they have both duties and responsibilities; and 
when they take into account at once their personal loyalty to the crown, 
and the national mischiefs which result from partial legislation, and. the 
existence of laws which are clearly inimical to the altered, and ever 
altering, state of the country, they feel it at once personally unjust, and 
nationally injurious, that rhey should have no voice in the election of 
the men who compose the House of Commons, and whose conduct there 
affects, and is intended to affect, all the mercantile, commercial, educa- 
tional, and even religious intei*csts of the empire. And, allowing for 
occasional aberrations, and knots of malcontents clamouring for impos- 
sible things, under the excitement caused by the harangues of self-inte- 
rested patriots, it must be conceded that the political history of the 
classes under notice reflects the highest honour both on their general 
intelligence, and the pr^lpriety of their feelings. Their sympathies have 
been, and their votes, had they j>ossessed them, would have been, with 
those candidates for parliamentary honours who have given the clearest 
proofs of intimacy* with the real state of the country. This is so 
well understood now, that would-be legislators feel the pulse of the non- 
electors in such places, submit themselves to their keen inquisition on 
the eve of a local or general election, atid covet their sympathy and 
good-will as no small weight in the balance of probabilities. And some 
members make a point of giving an account of their stewardship at the 
close of ev^ry session of Parliament, to the electors and non-electors in 
public meeting assembled, especially requesting the presence of the 
latter. Were we advocating the enfrancliisement of the non-electors, 
we might construct a powerful argumeflt in its favour from these well- 
known facts ;• but our business at present is not that of the advocate, 
but to give a description of things as they actually appear to us. And 
such, generally speaking, is the view we take of the manufacturing ope- 
ratives, a) far as political information and political opinions are con- 
cerned. 

But how different, also speaking generally, is the state of things in 
the a^icultural districts ! Of courbc, in different parts of the country 
there are shades of difference ; and the state of matters in Scotland is 
much better than in England. Look at the small farmer, in the latter 
country especially. Generations of serfdom, albeit assoOiated with 
nominal independence, have deadened within him all hope of elevating 
his circumstances. Be inay exercise his own judgment at the polling- 
booth, but he knoHrs whM it will cost; and when he look6 at his depen- 
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dent fiunily, and at the brittle tenure by which he holds his acres, what 
can he do? He may oppose the nominee of the marquis; ^no one forbids 
him. He is perfectly at lUerty: Britons never shall be slaves but, 
in bowing to his own judgment, it is possible that he may be turning 
his family adrift on the world. To expect the progress of political 
opinion in his case is absurd> Others may blame hin^ and bran^ him^ 
time-server and coward; we pity him, and recollect that fie is a husband 
and a fatlier* The domestic kingdqm is, in such# circumstances, *a more 
potent arguiltent than the general well-being; the mother and the chil- 
dren go farther than the contingent issues of a possible \\)tc, even should 
the man of the people carry the day against his lordsliip's favourite. 
And so the contest is soon over, and the independent electors of Wheat- 
shire return the Hon, Nimrod’ Protection by an immense majority ! 
That night, * 

“ *Tis merry in the hall, 

The beards wag all.” 

In due time, Nimrod takes his scat in Parliament, becomes a noted ob- 
structive, looks with edifying contempt upor>the noisy dealers in cottoU, 
like Esau “ smells of the field,” considers himself the genuine represen- 
tative of John Bull, and so the thing is decided ! 

So far as the farm-labourers are concerned, little need be said. 
Political existence cannot be predicated of them at all. Their know- 
ledge of the state of the country is incredibly limited. Newspapers 
they see not, except occasionally the dirty sheet of police garbage or 
sporting intelligence in the village ale-house, portions of which they 
spell to each other as the important news of tlfe countiy — news, by the 
way, which tends only still more to blunt their moral feelings, and to 
vitiate their habits. Of politics, they have one, and often only one, 
idea, and that is, that at the last election — “ Mister Whatshisname wor 
better than t’other chap, for he gave them lots o’ beer ! ” 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Civilisation began in cities. “ It was not the monarchies, it was not 
the courts of the great princes, it was the cities of northern Italy which 
opened the way for the progress of* improvement, and liglijjed the torch 
of modern civilisation.” But education is the precursor and ally of 
civilisation. “ Knowledge is power.” Light elevates its possessors in 
the scale of being. Information is the true patent of nobility. These 
things admitted, the importance of education follows; jyid ofie of the 
most gratifying signs of the times,” is the attention which is being 
paid on all hands to the question of popular education. Into that ques- 
tion, it is not our province to enter in this place; but it is .a point of 
some consequence to determine, in the present sttitc of society, whether 
fields or factories produce the highest degree of that intelligence which 
results from education, and whether the first or the last presents the 
most promising scene for the efforts of tlic teacher. 

It is but too obvious that throughout the Queen’s dominions there as 
a serious deficiency in educational machinery — not so much, we think, 
in quantity as in quality. The means of knowledge were never before 
so abundant, and, perhaps, the popular desire for acquiring it was never 
before so eager^ but it is not enough to provide waier for thirsty 
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it is surely irpportant to see that it be free from deleterious iogredieutsf, 
otlierwisc it may poison instead of pro^uoij^liealtK mi vigour. 

Already, by voluntary associations, the vwkmen in those towns have 
acquired an amount of general knowledge on many branches of educa* 
tion once confined to the endowed foundations of the land, which has 
t created in them'* an irrepressible desire tb obtain education for their 
families* HaVing tasted to some extent the pleasure of her streams^ 
though comparatively iate in life, they have resolved that thefe’ children 
shall have the advantage of beginning at the spring, tlfkt they may 
grow up under* the influence of that mental training which at once eXr 
pands the intellect, and dignifies the man. Those voluntary associa- 
tions to which we allude, will suggest themselves at once to our readers 
-T^mechanics’ institutes, athengeums, lyceums, reading and lecture rooms, 
debating clubs, mental improvement societies, young men’s associations, 
and the like, which are to he found in many of the chief towns of the 
nation — but which are scarcely to be discovered in the rural districts at 
all. Most of tliese places are, strictly speaking, schools for adults. In 
not a few of them the very elements of education are imparted. Bead- 
ing, spelling, writing, and arithmetic, are poi'tions of the course in 
many of them. The writer has had to do with several of them. He has 
often successfully tried to remove that false pride wliich for a time de- 
terred the man of twenty- five or thirty years of age from beginning at 
the beginning; and has taught the rough hand how to hold the pen in 
its first rude etForts to form characters. TJiere is no stimulant among 
form-labourers to tlicir self-improveraent; but when tlie farm-labourer 
from sheer necessity wOnds his way to a manufacturing town in quest 
of employment, he is not long in discovering that to “ get on,” the re- 
moval of ignorance is the first essential. To rise in the mill, the work- 
shop, or the factory, he must be qualified for a superior trust, or a 
higher kind of employment. For the rule of precedence in such places 
is not personal favouritism, but merit. Men who deserve success gene- 
rally obtain it. Ability soon shows itself. It needs no herald. It re- 
quires no patron. Intellect is as much a marketable commodity as a 
piece of calico, and each, in an honest stat('- of the market, will bring its 
own price. single fact will illustrate this: The writer knew a young 
man, who, to speak phrenologically,' possessed considerable volume of 
brain, He ^as a farm-labourer in one of the western counties, and, so 
lai; all school education was concerned,’* totally ignorant, being unable 
either terreat^or write. His parents were so grossly insensible to every- 
thing relating to mind, that they had not even sent him in his child- 
hood to the Sunday-school. Having readied jdiysical manhood he held 
the plough and drove the cart for years at the rate of 6s. per week, when 
work was to be had, and, of course, had to take his miserable chance, 
with, others of his class, when the season of the year, or the state of the 
weather, forbade employment. Those seasons of non-employment, how- 
ever, are seldom seasons of idleness, as gamekeepers can testify, and as 
many a bloody fray, consequent upon the breach of the gmne laws, 
proves. Daring and ingenious, this young man eluded the grasp of the 
keepers, and had become so expert in his illegal practice, as to grow 
careless about honest employment, for which he was so wi*etchedly ro^ 
^unerated. Atln^ted more by curiosity than any other feeling to a 
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Dliseliting cliapel— ^for the idea of a poacher entering the parisfi 
church, where the ctergyman is also a magistrate, is out of the question 
— he heard words which awoke within him feelings and aspirations to 
'which he had been hitherto a stranger. As usual, no sooner had the 
Chtistiah light streamed upon his mind, tli^n the desire to improve his 
menial and physical conditibn was alsb felt. Journfyipg to a largo » 
manufactory at a considerable distance, he obtained employment, but, 
from Ms Want of education, of couvse, it was of »the most common and 
worst paid Sind. Acting upon the advice of a*fricnd, he attended a 
self-improvement society connected with the factory, 'patiently bore ' 
gibes and jokes from the workmen, levelled at his country awkward- 
ness, speedily acquired the arts of reading and writing, and a sufficient 
knowledge of figures to enable him correctly to kepp ordinary accounts* 
He is at this moment a man of superior intelligence, and superintendent 
of that department of the factory in whose commonest labours he was 
first employed as an act of kindness. Unquestionably this is substan- 
tially the history of many workmen in manufacturing towns. There 
is an object before them. Laudable ambitton is called into exercise. 
They may rise. In the agricultural districts there is no such object; 
there is nothing to excite the mind, no prize in the distance. The 
labourer sees nothing for his children, but a repetition of his own weary 
lot, enlisting in the army, or the workhouse; yes, there is another al- 
ternative — transportation for crimes against society — crimes, as we 
have said before, connected with ignorance, but caused, we thoroughly 
believe, by want, hunger, desperation, all irritated and maddened by 
jealousy of the abundance around them, and intense hatred of the odious 
workhouse standing beside them. This is a melancholy state of things; and 
whilst advocating the importance of a sound education, dissociated from 
civil or secular conditions, which may in subsequent life trammel the 
understanding, and interfere with the exercise of free and independent 
thought, we would especially suggest to the great landed proprietors, 
the wisdom, the policy, and the duty of increasing the physical i omfort 
and the pay of agricultural labourers. Two things are sufficiently 
known to the public, which, when presented side by side, are apt to 
create suspicion. These two things are — first, the fact that the aristo- 
cracy are interested in the maintenance of the army; and^second, that, 
if farm-labourers were better fed and better housed, the recruiting Ser- 
jeant would not find them sucH an easy prey to his allurements. Bight 
or wrong, thinking men will form a theory upon the avskwaffi juxta- 
position of these things. We would have our nobles to be, like Caesar’s 
wife, beyond suspicion. 

We shall not forget the fact that the country has produced jome men 
of profound judgment, and great acquirements; and that some of the 
obscure hamlets of England and Scotland are immortalised as the birth- 
place of genius; but our object throughout has been to describe the 
condition of the classes of fields and factories; and genius comes 
not under the classification. It knows no common category. It is 
amenable to no law. It is a thing by itself. Education makes it ndfe 
Scholastic rules aid not its development. It submits to no pruning :andi 
binding. It would flourish upon a rock better, perhaps, than 
soil. To national universities it pays no homage. ♦For aught ft ^^ires, 
endowed foundations may remove to the mountains of the moop. No 
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patron^ hand places it within sight of the professor^s chair. No patri- 
cian smile paves its way over the desert of li|e. No hereditary wealth 
constructs for it a golden ladder on which to climb to the high places 
of philosophy. It is generally cradled on the rough places of the wil- 
derness, and braced by exposure to the storms of life, whilst it has 
dearned patience by experience,* endurance*' by privation, the art of tri- 
umph j^y repeated wrestlings, and the secret of combining modesty with 
the glory of success by*anticipating the future and communingpwith the 
skies. Senators must ’legislate, teachers must educate, reftrmers miist 
toil, for the good of the great community, but genius will lift up its 
head to heaven, and send out its fame to the ends of the earth in majestic 
independence of them all, whether it bud into immortal being by the 
side of the green licdge in the field, or under the brick wall of the 
smoke-blackened factory. 

THE MUMMELSEE. 

FROM GERMAN OP SOlINETZLF.il. 

The Mummel lake is a gloomy lake ; 

On its dark bosom fair lilies blow, — 

And when the gentle breezes wake 
They wave their white coronals to and fro ; 

But aye, as the bright and full-orbod moon 
Looks down on those waters at night’s deep noon, 

From the pale gleaming lilies a maiden band 
Spring lightly to the narrow ^strand. 

The iiighttAvind moans, and the tall reeds sigh : 

Sad is the music those minstrels make 
• To the Lily-nfaids, who go sweeping by, 

In mazy dance, o’er the moonlit lake, 

'\Vitlk their pale white faces, and robes so white. 

Hither and thither careering light, — 

Till thoir bloodless cheeks and their brows of snow 
Seem as if flush’d with a rosy glow. 

The tall reeds shake ; the winds are awake — 

Through tho pine-trees they are piping shrill ; 

The moon’s in the track of the hurrying rack, 

And the cloud-shadows course o’er the hill; 

And hither and thither, with wilder glee, 

The Lily-maids dance to night’s minstrelsy. 

The dark lake gleams ’neath ^heir twinkling feet, 

And its billows leap up their sport to greet. 

Tho morning wakes ; a red streak breaks 
Through the skirts of the lasting night ; 

Uprises now, with sedge-crown’ d brow', 

And beard as the snow-drift white, 

A hoary form, through the yawning rift 
Of the groaning lake, who, with hand uplift, 

Shouts — “ Home, maidciis, home ! Your sport leave o’er 1 
Back ! back to your lily beds once more ! ” 

The dance is hush’d. No longer flush’d, 

But pale as at first, the Lily-maids stand. 

Away ! away ! we scent the day ! 

Our father calls !” scream the sister-band. — 

The mi^ have uprisen from lake and from etreain ; 

Th^vafleys are touch’d with day’s golden beam ; 

Ana the water-lilies all calmly rest 

On the {lowing Mnmmelsee’a silent breast. G. G. C. 
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PART II. 

FoRTtTNiiTELY for US, wc are placed at neither extremity of sooiety, 
W0 t)elong to the intermediate ranks. We are comprised in tho^o ex- 
tena^ive and %nportant classes usually denominaWl the industrial, or 
working classes. We are quite disposed to depart somewhat from con<- 
ventional usage, and to consider this designation as comprehending more 
than artisans, mechanics, labourers, and handicraftsmen of all varieties. 
We include under it the tradesman, the merchant, the manufacturer, 
and also those known as “ professional men.’’ AW these together fca’m 
the great community of labourers. They are tljo producers — the work- 
ing-bccs of the vast hive of men. Connected as we are, then, with 
these, the most worthy, useful, and honourable classes of society, we 
may reasonably be expected to have a bett(u* acquaintance with them 
than with the higher or tlie lower class. Their social life is participated 
by us. We are sharers in their sympathies, their cares, their toils. 
We are identified with their interests, enter into their projects, witness 
their daily habits, and arc exposed to the same inlluences, beneficial 
or pernicious. We shall therefore endeavour to illustrate the conse- 
■ quences of indolence, as discoverable among these grades. They can- 
not, as a class, like those we have depicted, be,, included in the genus 
‘‘ Idler.” The very name by wnich they are d^tihguislied imports the 
contrary. Individual specimens of the aforesaid creature are, however, 
to be found among them. A few of these we. shall deScril)i‘. 

'Tis the lot of many to serve. As apprentices or journeymen, mill- 
operatives or domestic servants, they arc subordiifiitc — subject to the 
dictation of superiors — bound to heed the will of mistresses and masters. 
The supply of daily bread, and of all necessaries, for themselves and 
households, depends upon their industry in the work of their vocation. 
Want and misery, the upbraidings of the wife, and the 'cries of starving 
children, are the bitter requital for neglect of duty. The slothful and 
careless workman speedily forfeits the esteem of his emj^loyer. His 
situation becomes one of precarious tenure. His pocket jyid cupboard 
are but sparely furnished. In-person and home, in character and sta- 
tion, in his “basket and his store,” in his “coming in” and his going 
out,” bis vicious habits arc “ cursing, vexation, and rebuke, upon him.” 
If the case he a bad one — if he bo far gone in idleness — he soon lapses 
into the state of those sketched in a previous part of our essay: he loses 
social caste. While he maintains this course, a damaged reputation (no 
light evil to a working man), penury, beggary, or crime, inevitably 
await him. Ere long 

“ He is steep’d in poverty up to the chin, 

And time elopes with all golden hopes, 

And even with those of pewter and tin.” 

The just claims of the helpless little ones who unfortunately owe their 
being to him, and are naturally looking to him for jare and sustenance, 
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be giuiltily disregards* His wfliole domestic fortunes are reduced to ab- 
solute bankruptcy. All supplies fail. 

He has no credit, ho cash! no cold mutton to hash I 

No bread— not even potatoes to mash! 
coal in the o«ll£^r, no beer injthe bin — 
t No prospect in life worth a minnikin pin I” 

His family must shortly take to th^ road, or be taken to the union — a 
consummation most devoutly deprecated by every man has a spark 
of honest, independent, and right manly feeling left. Who has not read 
the biography of the idler in llogartlf s series of inimitable pictured ? 
His speaking canvass, in tones of earnest truth, narrate the career of 
the “ Idle Apprentice,” and tell how “ the way of the slpthful is a 
hedge of thorns.” 

How great a nuisance in a house is a servant who will afflict himself 
or herself with no more exertion than necessity renders imperative! 
The movements of a drone are an annoyance to behold. We don^t like 
to see persons moving aboyut as if their feet were like those of the image 
in the king of Babylon’s dream — a compound of clay and iron, heavy 
materials, burdensome and inelastic. A servant like a mass of putty, 
or a statue in lead, ministers neither to the dulce nor the utile of do- 
mestic experience. The most equal-tempered “governor” will at last 
be enraged. A loitering messenger, who will while away half a day 
in executing an hour’s errand, and a lazy workman, who makes a ten 
minutes’ job furnish him occupation for an hour, sorely test one’s powers 
of endurance. In fact^' only a forbearance verging on a discreditable 
easiness, or an utterly indulgent indifference, would grant them tolera- 
tion at all. “ As vinegar to the teeth,” says an ancient writer, “ and as 
smoke to the eyes, ,so is the sluggard to them that sent him,” or in any 
other way employed him. 

•But mastery may be indolent as well as servants — the employers as 
well as the employed. AV'e all know the old adage, “ The master’s eye 
does more work than botli his hands.” If he be remiss in overlooking 
and directing, his interests suffer. The lands of a slothful farmer, 
will indicate tlie habits of their supposed cultivator. Their appearance 
wiU report to observers his negligence. Hedges unchecked in their 
growth, soil Soaking witli wet, liornesteads covered profusely with litter, 
gaps in the fences, allowing free ingressrand regi^ess to all sorts of live 
stOQk--4hese are some of the more prominent features of the scone, and 
their testimony is unmistakeable. “ 1 went by the field of the slothful,” 
says the sage Hebrew monarch, who was a shrewd observer of human 
life, and^withal an inspired moralist, “and by the vineyard of the man 
void of understanding; and, lo! it was all grown over with thorns, and 
nettles had covered the face thereof, and the stone wall thereof was 
Broken down. Then I saw and considered it well ; I looked upon it, 
and received instruction.” There is much taught in the picture: let us 
be wi^e to leaim its lessons. “ Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a Bttle 
folding of the hands to sleep: so shall thy poverty come as one that 
travelleth” — unperceived its approach, and unexpected its arrival, — 
and thy want as an arnied man” — its onslaught irresistible and trium- 
phant. TJhesia wo|ds intimate the sentiments and portray the habits of 
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the sluggard* When roused, and urged to action, he pleads for a “ little 
more sleep,” — only a little;” but his slumber, short as it seems to him 
— harmless indulgence, as he fancies — will bring him to destitution. 
Bed — “delicious bed” — is his favourite place* He would live and “ die 
in his nest.” Never does he feel himself so^much at home, as when be- 
tween the blankets. He vnll ifleep, though the grim visage of poverty is , 
gazing on him through the curtains. When he can shut out the busy, 
active worhi, plunge his soul into oblivionising slumbers, lose, for a tvhije, 
the very consciousness of being, then is he as lie delights to be. To be 
located upon the feathers, his wliole nature bathed and •Saturated with 
' the poppy-dews of sleep — to be buried in prolbund repose — a state the 
nearest approach to non-existence of which we are aware — appears to 
him the very acme, the consurarhation, the climax of felicity 1 Many 
hours will he lie in a state of half-dreamy listlessness, dosing away “ the 
moments of too brief a life.” Loath to arise when tlie day has already 
far advanced — supplementing his protracted night by an afternoon’s 
siesta — as the evening shades descend, he is ready again for retirement, 
and he hastes to lose himself in the bliss of stmnolency. In fact, be is 
never properly “ wide awake.” He entered upon life with his eyes shut, 
and he seems never yet to have summoned sufficient resolution to get 
them fairly open. A slumbering infant we look upon admiringly. There 
is much of loveliness about it — so calm, and deathlike, and still, and yet 
so warm, and smiling, and beauteous ! 

A child that bids the world good- night 
In downright earnest, and cuts it qui^ — ' 

A cherub no art can copy! 

’Tis a perfect picture, to see him lie, 

As if he had supp’d on dormouse pie 
(An ancient classical dish by the by\ 

With a sauce of syrup of poppy.” 

But the appearance of a self-indulgent, indolent, obese adult is, in our 
eyes, anything but poetical. The only sentiments it inspires are, con- 
tempt for the imbecility, indignation at the lieedlessness, and grief at 
the criminal extravagance which such a scene evinces. » 

The operation of this evil might be shown under a hundred different 
circumstances. Every walk of life would supply us with illustrations. 
We select only those which yeJur own observation may verify, ^ow 
does idleness blight the fortunes of the tradesman ! Deligl^ing fti jovial 
companionship, or in field- recreations — renouncing the counter for the 
bar-room, and the ledger in the office for the ledger on the turf — more 
diligent in open-air sports than in tlie shop or warehouse — homeed not 
wonder that his reputation suffers, and his custom dwindles, and his 
cash diminishes. The ebb-tide of his fortunes is strongly bearing him 
off. It may be an interesting operation to beguile heedless fishes ifitb 
the seizure of an impaled grub or a sham-fly, and then, by a forcible 
absti^ction, to remove them from their native element; and it may be 
a highly rational and expedient method of destroying the larger vermin, 
to chase them for miles at the risk of your own neck and your horse’s 
worth; and it may be consistent with a sound morality to participate in 
the customs, pastimes, and conversation of the tawern-companyy hut 
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surely ueitber tko interest, nor the rationality, nor the moral consist*^ 
eucy, will compensate for the loss of character, the diminution of husi- 
ne^ and not improbably an ultimate failure 2 Amusement alien to his 
proper' occupation will not counterbalance an empty till, dishonoured 
bills, and at length a name^in the “ Gazette/’ To neglect the duties of 
our particular felling, and to ’give time lind attention to engagements 
which have ho connection with our own interests, or those of others, is 
to indulge in idle habits ; and how many, by no other caust, have re- 
duced themselves from affluence, or a moderate comp^ency, to dis- 
honourable dependence, or to utter penury? Thus have fortunes been 
broken, capital dissipated, hopes dashed, character forfeited, and families 
ruined ! 

We pity the unfortunate man whose fate it is to be plagued with an 
idle wife. The multiplicity of annoyances and inconveniences, to which 
he must be daily subject, are deserving of all commiseration. It is not 
the presence of one mighty trouble that must always be esteemed tlie 
greatest affliction of life; but tlie unceasing succession of many minor 
ones. The rock which withstands the shock of tempest waves will be 
frittered away by the perpetual action of mere ripples. The pouring 
shower is far more tolerable than tlie “ continual dropping of a very 
rainy day/’ The most placid temper must at length be chafed into 
anger and resentment, by the everlasting iteration of grievances, which, 
taken separately, may be pronounced “mere nothings/’ The hapless 
wight who owns a slothful wife is doomed to such a course of trial. All 
the minute items of domesticity which»minister so materially to a man’s 
comfort, when properly» looked after, will, to him, be occasions of dis- 
quiet. The, afiairs of her peculiar province are neglected by her to 
whose oversight^ and management he has intrusted them. A woman 
may render herself,the bane of her husband’s life by sheer idleness, and 
nothing more; and what man is so insensible to true merit as to be in- 
capable -^f appreciating the worth of a cheerful, industrious, diligent 
“ help-meet?” It requires no very deep or extensive knowledge of so- 
cial life to understand the contrast. Many excellent and loveable qua- 
lities may exist, but, in the absence of active habits, they are rendered 
valueless. ^Beauty, fashionable accomplishments, amiable dispositions, 
even a loving heart and a handsome dower, will all lose their worth and 
attraction, if accompanied by sloth. We appeal to the experience of any 
man who has acquaintance with this sore evil — though, for the honour 
of our countrywomen, we hope none of our readers can testify to this 
experience — if our representations are not correct. How gladly would 
he return to the rest and comfort of his bachelor solitude ! His indolent 
half acts^upon his temper like a thorn in tlie flesh — a broken rib! He 
was of a joyous, equal, sunny, generous disposition ; but she has made 
him ^tulant, irritable, gloomy. She is an incubus upon his energies — 
a realised nightmare on his bosom — a permanent, solidified fog in the 
atmosphere of home — wormwood and gall in his cup of life-^an encum- 
brance to his movements — a stumbling-block in his path — rust on the 
machinery of his plans — a mere piece of household lumber— a)| article 
of ineonvenient and useless furniture, always in the way. On the warm 
and genial elements of his nature her influence is that of an i<?eberg: an 
arctic frost stays tie flow of affection’s current. In fact, his domestic 
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being is entirely out of joint, and every movement is productive of pain’ 
and unpleasantness, and sorrow. A missing button, a strayed string, a 
rent unrepaired, clothes unbrushed, a wardrobe unsorted, a room disor- 
derly, a hearth choked with cinders, dinners half-cooked and carelessly 
served up, children with hair “ unkempt,” and faces unwashed, and al- 
together dirty — these, and a Hundred patticulars besides, which any 
“ domestic man” of your acquaintance will at once add to the list, may 
be accountet by the uninitiated the veriest trifles, and in no wise likely 
to ruflae the philosophic composure, or affect the happiness of men of 
sense ; but we have a suspicion to the contrary. Thougli*it is not oura^ 
to boast or complain (which you please) of liability to these things, we 
can easily conceive that a man’s happiness may be very considerably 
affected by these same trifles. 

While we are touching off the character of the i Anale idler, we may 
just glance at a development of that character, which is not infrequent^ 
Indolence is often associated with kindred vices. Those who spend 
their days working not at all,” are commonly notorious busy-bodies. 
Indifferent to their own duties, they display a singular disinterestedness 
in intermeddling with the affairs of others- While unsolicitous about 
what concerns themselves, they are eminently talkative and busy on be- 
half of their neighbours and acquaintances. From their great anxiety, 
their promptness in volunteering counsel, their eagerness in collecting 
evidence, and their confidence in pronouncing judgment, you might 
conclude that to them had been intrusted the care of the community, 
and that all its concernments were subject to their supervision and con- 
trol. Their vigilance and wisdom might be indispensable to ever^ on© 
in every enterprise I It is worthy of note, as a usual moral phenomenon, 
that the same person is ordinarily proprietor of an idle hand and a busy 
tongue. An indisposition to labour, and a propensity to scandal, in 
virtue of some unknown law of affinity, arc combined in the same cha- 
racter. There is an antipathy to work, but a very decided turn 

In making all families our concern, 

And learning whatever there is to learn.’' 

Many centuries ago, this combination was observed ; and our readers 
will find it recorded by an author they have learned to respect. When 
speaking of those who have “ learned to be idle, wandering^about from 
house to house,” he adds — ‘‘ And not only idle, but tattlers also, and 
busy-bodies, speaking, things which they ought not.” 

A career which has commenced under auspices the most favourable 
has often terminated in disappointment and disgrace, through mere idle- 
ness. No fortunate combination of circumstances has counterv{jiled the 
blighting operation of this vice. Prospects tlie brightest have been 
darkened, and that notwithstanding the presence of every advantage for 
eventually realising them. Take the case of the youth designed for one 
of the learned professions. His superior education, his social position, 
his pecuniary resources, his respectable parentage, have all favoured his 
successful advancement; but his own habits ©f negligence and sloth 
have irreparably ruined him. We may be supposed to know something . 
of the character and course of the indolent student. We have had bp*^ 
portunities of looking rather closely into his natural history. In casea 
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wheipe Wm evil has existed in some one of its most invetemte forms, the 
consequences have been the most mauked, the damage incurred the mdst 
complete. In other cases, it has assumed a milder and less vikitekift 
type, and the results have not been so noticeable and sad« Would yud 
have an insight into the dq-ily habits of one of these nominal studCntSi 
but real collegSf-drones ? His life is conddcted on principles of thorough- 
going free-and-casyism. His grand rule is never to fatigue or distress 
himself. Anything ilike serious, application is voted an* intolerable 
** bore.” Fast enough in matters of gaiety, he is reinffirkably slow in 
.real work. He may be found stretched at his ease on a brace of chairs, 
or lolling half-asleep upon the sofa, drowsily puffing at a “ meerschaum,” 
or wandering over the pages of a novel, when he ought to be busy with 
his lexicons and grammars, or plodding through books of materia mediea 
or surgery, or conning “ Tllackstone’s Commentaries,” or Coke upon 
Lyttleton.” AVhen his presence is required in the lecture-room, he may 
be found sauntering along the streets, or loitering in some place of light 
amusement, or revelling in some haunt of dissipation. Ecading is dry 
work; listening to lectuiies, unbearably dull: neither suits his tastes. 
He has a genius above fagging. Thought demands an effort which our 
model student quietly declines. Mental work can scarcely be taken 
easy, ergo he shirks it altogether. And what is the end of this promis- 
ing youth? Sometimes, indeed, extraordinary incentives are unexpect- 
edly brought to bear upon him, and he is roused to diligence, and, by 
indefatigable labour, he redeems the time he has wasted; but too often 
an effective stirring never comes — life- is thrown away upon useless oc- 
cupations, or glided tk oiigh in listlessness and ignoble repose. He may 
succeed, by subjecting himself to a process technically known as grind- 
ing,” or cramming,” in obtaining a place in the ranks of his profes- 
sion ; but, after*al}, he must feel himself a pretender, unless, indeed, he 
be as complete a fool as he is an ignoramus. All, however, who have 
sufficient discernment, will detect and despise his pretensions, whether 
he himself be conscious of them or not. But, fortunately for those of 
whom we speak, who have slipped through their preparatoiy training, 
who have passed the prescribed terms of study, making slew progress 
in knowleijge, but advancing rapidly in conceit, the public, upon whom 
they practise, are not always deeply discerning. Impudence can gene- 
rally concekl incapacity; a little cleverness will supply the place of 
much information; a countenance maintaining a well-feigned expression 
of deep and^rave intelligence, will obtain for an empty head the credit 
of ample stores. An ignorant quack, in any of the so-called learned 
professions, if ids tone be sufficiently confident and his appearance spe- 
cious, htfis little difficulty in making his way. The credulous and gullible 
abound. Few, indtjed, of the unprofessional masses will discover the 
idle student when he has been promoted to the position of a practitioner 
of the faculty, or licensed to lay down the law, or invested with the 
cloth, and authorised to expound the gospel ! But, how often the idler 
stops short of these advanced positions ! — he finds his professioh too 
much for him. He makes nothing out in it; he hardly manages, in- 
deed, to get over the first steps. He becomes a drag upon the fortunes 
o|^|l family; or perhaps sinks into confirmed profligacy. Reputable 
y at length outlaws him ; his name, when whispered, brings recol- 
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lections of hou^hold misery and dishonour; the mother, who had fondly 
dotted on her boy, weeps in secret over his perversion ; ai;id the father, 
who had proudly anticipated his son's bright cai'eer, and was ready to 
make any pecuniary sacrifice for its furtherance, broods glooihily over 
the frustration of his schemes and the blighting of his hopes. 

There is a sort of mixed character, which we would^ot omit here 
noticing. He is fitful' and uncertain in his industry — stirred occasion** 
ally to ene^y, hut indulging in long intervals of ipertion. He is 'sub- 
ject to variable impulses. An unusual incentive •will every now and 
then rouse his faculties to efibrt; but the issue of his etforts depends, 
upon the duration of the stimulus that has incited to them. There is* 
generally a speedy relapse. His exertions are rarely long-continued. 
He is remarkable for projecting 'much and effecting dittle. He fre- 
quently starts in vigorous pursuit, but he rarely prcfsses on until his ob- 
ject is achieved. His plans are often well arranged, but they are sel- 
dom^ prosecuted with perseverance. In many walks of life, we may find 
examples of this character. Take one selected from among those en- 
gaged in intellectual pursuits^ Ho is a desultory, miscellaneous thinker; 
his mind is a mere scrap-book; the subjects to which he gives attention 
are perpetually varying. Enter his room, you will be struck with the 
number and variety of his occupations, Jfotliing lias entirely escaped 
him, but nothing has been diligently studied. He is a universal smat- 
torer. That which engrosses him to-day, is to-morrow abandoned in 
favour of something fresh. lie skims over the surface of truth ; now 
dipping to seize some striking fa«t, or some attractive idea, and then 
gaily rising on an excursion to the cloud-region* of theory ; but never 
diving to explore the treasures of the depilis beneath. His method of 
mental culture — if method it can be called — is irregular aiid discursive. 
He acquires knowledge by a very ready process j like one looking 
through the volumes of an encyclopaedia, noting the headings of the 
articles — reading here a column, there a paragraph, and tlien,*half-a- 
dozen pages — giving a cursory glance at^ie illustrations, and examin- 
ing more carefully some few of the most prominent. He hurries 
through the spacious mansion of the sciences, just deigning a peep in 
at the doorway of the apartments. He rapidly skirts the borders of the 
region claimed by speculative philosophy as its peculiar province, and 
stays but a moment to remark a few of the more obvious fecltures loom- 
ing through the mist. At one*time, he gives attention to the classics, 
and reads, accordingly, a few sections of a Latin history, or as»many 
verses of a Greek tragedy; at another time, he is dabbling in mathe- 
matiosw-he clears, perhaps, that narrow pass which has proved so fatal 
tq embryo geometricians, the pons asinorum — he works his way ^jhrough 
a Iwk or two of the “ Elements,” and compasses the mystery of alge- 
braic equations. Perhaps he is seized with a sentimental mood, as young 
geniuses are at times apt to be, and projects a poem ; and an MS., with 
some fnigmentary rhymes scribbled over it, attests the limit of his inspi- 
ration. His soarings soon weary him. The arduous task of building up 
his verse becomes fatiguing to the genius, and he ceases, — in this matt^?^ 
wisely. Many an unfinished thesis, an imperfect translation, a pa^ti^JU^J^ 
solvqd. problem, a lialf-read volume, a half-composed sermon (if divinity 
be ^is pfovince), nay, peradvonture, a publided rcvic^’-articie (forsqine 
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if th^se dabblei^s are marvellously skilled in dasliing off a criticism), will 
tell sof his fitful industry and frequent idleness* 

This character often assumes the form of the day-dreamer. Of these 
visionaries, society furnishes rather an extensive assortment. The lite^ 
rary man is especially prone to aii*y speculation — to the erection of 
atifiospheric cJtetles. Seated In his easy •♦Chair, he can dream away hours. 
Fancy summons before him a succession of charming scenes — a pano- 
ramii of imaginary cpictures. A)\ the designs are pleasing, and the 
colouring is bright «nd bcautif ul. His reveries never ftil to flatter his 
self-complac(?ncy. These waking dreams by daylight have a fascina- 
tion about them which is almost irresistible. Sometimes the mind is 
invited to them by the outward scenes which surround it. Cowper has 
pictured his man of reverie in the snug seclusion and comfort of the 
fireside, grouping fantastic figures in the glowing fuel, during the still- 
ness of the winter’s evening ; but wc can conceive a situation far more 
conducive to that state in which the mind is lost in waking visions. 
Reclined on a mossy bank, the summer’s sun pouring its subdued rays 
through the strata of fleecy clouds, the breezes moving so sluggishly 
you can fancy they also are half-asleep, the foliage of the trees flutter- 
ing, and the water of the x’ivcr rippling so gently as to be hardly 
audible, a drowsy bird or two humming over their tunes as if relaxed 
with the sultry heat, the deliberate chirp of the grasshopper, and the 
soft niurraurs of insects’ wings — all these combined, though scarcely 
soporific enough to induce complete slumber, will certainly dispose to a 
state of semi-conscious dreaminess. /Tis then that the mind seems gra- 
dually to evaporate. eWe sedm ourselves to liave assumed the vapour 
foto — to liave become a fleecy cloud, and to be drawn upward to mingle 
with those floating in the sunbeams. The facts of common life are now 
eiherealised ; they appear divested of their grossness ; the rcalitios of 
earth lose tlieir sternness and substantiality; ideal shapes throng us ; 
the soul reduces everything to the indistinct and shadowy texture of a 
dixjani ; all objects are riatuiwlised to cloud-land, moulded into forms of 
dimly-defined outline, and decked with a halo of brilliant but chastened 
hues. We deny not the plcasureablc nature of such a state as this. One 
who has imlulged himself in these listless reveries, is. aware of the charm 
of them. JBut they are injurious as well as foolish. The time so wasted, 
if devoted to earnest, downright endeavour, might yield some profit, and 
advance the man a long way toward the position of rest and enjoyment 
to which hi^ fancy aspires. Well has Thomson described the fleeting 
and empty projects of the day-dreamer: — 

“ Oft as be traversed the cerulean field, 

And mark’d the clouds that drove before the wind. 

Ten thousand glorious systems would ho build, 

Ten thousand great ideas fillM his mind, 

But with the clouds they fled, and left no trace behind. ” 

Th^ idler is not without pleas in extenuation of his faul^ but his 
excuses are often puerile and absurd. “ The slothful man saith, There 
is a lion without ; I shall be slain in the streets.” Cowardice cloaks his 
indolence^ l>JPrdtebly there is some real cause for his timidity. Danger 
may be appi^eilded rightly, and he urges that as reason sufficienf for 
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his remaining quiet and inactive. These characters exaggerate danger 
when it exists. They see mites through a highly-magnifying medium. 
In their optics, a small hindrance swells to an appalling magnitude. 
Fear and sloth form a marvellous double-lens, transforming f monod 
into a mammoth — a mere furrow into a rangp of mountains. .&Qd where 
no real difficulties exist, they c4n raise imaginary ones : conjuf^^P 

the semblance of them, and are affrighted at their own fancies. 

Is the road fair, they loiter ; clogg’d with^niiro, 

They stick, or else retire : ^ 

A lamb appears a lion ; and they fear 
Each bush they see ’s a bear.” 

It has been well said, that “ Idleness is the sepulelire of the living 
man.” His faculties lie entombed, inert and lifclesS ; and, of necessity, 
they deteriorate. For any purpose of real utility, the idler might as 
well be sleeping bencatli the sod. He can scarcely be said to live. He 
brings on himself misery and disgrace. Ilis self-respect is forfeited, and 
all his interests are sacrificed. We said, at -the outset, that “exercise 
is indispensable to the healtliy development of our entire nature.” We 
repeat the sentiment. Inaction enfeebles the body. The eye dims, the‘ 
cheek pales, the muscles relax, the nerves are weakened — in fact, the 
whole system suffers, and many diseases are induced : and so also it is 
with the mind, Oiir mental powers must be exercised — braced by ac- 
tion — or they will decline. Now, many may be industrious in tJie work 
of their outward calling, their Imnds may ply diligently their daily la- 
bour, hut they never tax their minds with effort. ^Mental indolence may 
co-exist with great physical exertions. The activity of spirit consists 
in thought. To this w{3 would incite men. We would say to them, 
“ While you are diligent in all your ordinary engagements, find work 
also for your higher nature. Emjdoy your minds. There is ample ma- 
terial within reach upon wliich to try their energies. You have been 
endowed with intelligence and reason, and with a voluntary powei. Do 
justice to your lofty nature. Be assiduous in its culture. It demands 
much training, but the results will more than recompense your pains. 
Habituate yourselves to think, to discriminate, to judge.” ^fo acquire 
habits of mental activity, is more difficult than many suppose, and re- 
quires a decision and vigour of will to which few are equal.** The mind 
should not only be employed constantly, but vvel]. To allow light and 
superficial, foolish and trivial, thoughts to engross it, or to jpermii it to 
reflect on subjects unconnected, fortuitous, and desultory, were simply 
to indulge it in certain forms of indolence. Our thinkings should be di- 
rected to worthy themes — themes that will instruct, purify, elcviite, and 
ennoble us. “ An idle brain is the deviPs Avorksliop there be will pro- 
duce thoughts of folly and vanity, or fabricate designs of mischief and 
vice, if we are not careful to eject him. We must have the workshop 
preoccupied by great thoughts — thoughts of truth, benevolence, beauty, 
aud holiness — and purposes of practical piety and virtue. “ Son of 
man ! child of reason !” we would say to each, “ be eager to imp^ve : 
let the law of progress be tlie condition of your inner being ; let intel- 
lect and the moral nature co-ordinately advance. The ascent of ligh;t is 
before you : the toil may bo arduous, but there are ceiestial forms beck- 
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bhing to you, aiid bidding you be brave. Perfection is tlie reward of 
many struggles. Upward, ye heirs of promise ! press boldly on to your 
natural birthright ! Ye shall surely possess an inheritance in the region 
of knowledge, and purity, and bliss !” 

The noblest faculty of our humanity ii|s that which connects us with 
our Maker— »wkh His rule, arid with etefaity. The duties which have 
a primary claim upon us are those which ^ise from ‘this connection. 
The destinies of all most momentops, are those hinging upocn the per- 
formance of these duties. Their lot will be fixed in glodm who disre- 
gard these duties — in whom this fiiculty is latent. In this, the highest 
and holiest sphere of exertion, every energy must be strained, llewai^c 
of sloth, in this department of human effort. Man is a creature capable 
of a vast intelligence, and of a lofty purpose, and destined to an immor- 
tal life. Is it, then, fitting that he should sleep away his days on earth? 
that he should waste them on trifles, or permit them to pass in stolid in- 
difierence, and a heedless slothfulness? Nay. Let him rouse the acti- 
vitiCs;;Of his being! Labour is our duty; and, when directed to worthy 
ends, it is our dignity and interest. Let us be truly what wc are in 
name, working men; doing our life- task with fortitude. 

** Lives of groat men all remind us 
We may make our lives Bubliinc, 

And, departing, leave boliind us 
Footsteps on the shores of time. 

. Footprints that porhaj^s another. 

Silling o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwreck’d hrotlier, 

Seeing, may take heart again. 

* Let us, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labour, and to wait.” 

The cure proper for the Idler is a moral one, because the origin of 
his malady ‘must be sought in the depths of his moral nature. A judi- 
cious use offthc rod may indeed instigate the faculties of the juvenile 
sluggard, and a physical application might be found a very wholesome 
stimulus to some adults. In those cases where inertness arises, in part, 
from S morbid corpulence, an abstemious dietetic regimen would be 
found'; of great advantage. But the cure which will be most surely and 
^n^rally effective, is a moral one; — a resolute 2)rampted hj a right 
Here wc are sent to act. A brief repose will ere long sue - 
ceedf We shall rest in the tomb, until wc arc awakened to an undying, 
untiriifg, eternal being. 

Sloth yieldeth not happiness; the bliss of the spirit is action. 

Best 4welleth only on an island in the midst of the ocean of Existence, 
the world-weary soul for a while may fold its tired wiugs, ' 

Until, i$i|ter a short, sufficient slumber, it is quicken’d into de^ihless energy, 
And eagle-flight to the Sun of unapproachable pcifcction.” 
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JN 1850. . • / 

* •» 

[Wo have been indebted to Sir David Brewster for the facts in this article. — JSfi. ] 

•. . . . • • 

This noble instiitution, to which reference has bcen,jilready made in our 

pages (No. III., p. 102), has undergone vai ious modifica4iions since its 
first establishment under this name, in the year 1795. The different 
classes of which it was then composed, were derived from pre-existing 
academies which had at different times been established in the metro- 
polis of France. • 

As early as 1035, the French Academy was established by Cardinal 
Richelieu, for the purpose of improving the French language. An 
Academy of Fainting and Sculpture was soon after instituted on the old 
foundation of the Academy of St Luke. An, Academy of Inscriptions 
and Medals, which first met as a private reunion in the library of M. 
Colbert, was establislicd by that great statesman in the year 1003, under 
I’oyal j)atronage. But all these institutions, impoi‘tant as they arc, were 
thrown into the shade by the establishment of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, in 1000, under the ])rotection of Louis XIV. After the peace 
of the Pyrenees, this noble-minded sovereign instructed the illustrious 
Colbert to organise an academy ccuisisting of four classes — Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, History, and Belles Lettres, to bo conducted by 
individuals who were most distinguished by their knowlcdg^c in these 
different dcpar*tmcnts, and the greater nuinher of whom had already 
received considerable pcnsitnis fi’om the king. ^ 

This academy soon became distinguislied throughout Europe, by the 
talents and labours of its members, and in the course of time became 
a model for other institutions, both foreign and domestic. In its con- 
stitution, it underwent various modifications in the years 1G99, J716, 
and L705; and, at the conmiencemcnt of the French Revolution, it was 
merged in the National Institute of France, which embraced all the 
academies which we have mentioned. 

By a law passed on the 22d August, 1795, it was orilained, that 
“ there is, for the whole republic, a National Institute charged with col- 
lecting discoveries, and perfecting the arts and the sciences.” was 
not, however, till the 25th October of the same year, that ftie Institute, 
was organised under the title of tlie National Institute of Science and th^ 
Arts. Paris .was pxed upon as its locality, and its object was declared to 
be — first, to perfect the sciences and arts by uninterrupted researches, by 
the publication of discoveries, and by correspondence with learned and 
foreign societies; and, secondly, by pursuing, conformably to the laws 
and decrees of the executive directory, scientific and literary works which 
should have for their object the general utility, and the glory of the 
Republic.* The Institute was composed of 144 members resident in 
Paris, of an emual number of associates in different parts of the Reputdie, 
and of 24 foreign associates, or 8 fw each of the tnree classes. It was 
divided into three classes, viz. — 

VOL, JI. 
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J^IRST CiAsfi-^rhyfical and Mathematical Sciences, 

Members in Paris. Members in tlie 1) eparinienis 
. . . : ^ 6 


1 . Mathematics 

2. The Mechanical Arts 

3. Astronomy 

4. Experimeiftal Physics - 

5. *„Cliemistry * \ 

0. Natural liistory and Mineralogy 

7. Botany and General Physics 

8. Anatomy and ZooWy * ' 

U, Medicine and Surgery 

10. Rural Economy and the Veterinary Art 


Second CLAea-jVoral and Politml Sciences. 

1. Analysis of Sensations and Ideas (i 

2. Morals ' ^ 

3. Social Science and Legislation 0 

4. Political Economy ^ 

5. History ‘ .. 6 

fi. Gengrajdiy .... ' ^ 


1. Grammar... 

2. Ancient Languages. . 

3. Poetry 

4. Antiquities and IMoiiumciits . 

T). Painting o ... 

8, Sculpture , . 

7* Architecture 

8. Music and Declamation 


Third Class — JAterature and the Fine Arts. 

a 

• 6 

Monuments . .. ...' ... (; 

6 

• • •• ....(> 

• • • a 

jmation (j 


Die i/tm classes ilu.s ccmi.oscd I.cM thei)- meetings separatelv but thev 
assembled together at fmir public sittings, wbieh took place every yeai^ 
On the formation of tlie Institute, the exccutiye directory nominateriS 
members o whom they gaye the power of electing the othei 90 mem 
bers, and die J li members tlius ebosen bad the power of clcetino' the 
associates, ^hether foreign or domestic, and of filling up all futuiv va 
cancies. Each of the three classes had in its own locality a collection 
of tlifi productions of nature and art, and also a library relative to the 
sciences ami arts with which it was occupied ^ ‘ 

In order to promote the objects of the institution, the Institute was 
ordamgd to nominate, e.very year, tweniy citizens, who should be charged 
wth travehing and making observations relative to agriculture both in 
ic departments of the Bcpublic, and in foreign countries. The eandi 
Jtes for these appomtmeots, required to be at least twenty five ™ 
of age-to be cither a proprietor, or the son of a proprietor of a ^ural 
domain— or a lurmer, or the son of a farmer, occupying a farm of one or 
more ploughs, on a lease of at least thirty years— 

principal operations of agriculture, and to be skU°ed 
n arithmetic, elementary geometry, political economy, natural history 
m general, but particularly botany and mineralogy ^ ^ 
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The twenty citizens thus named and qualified^ were to travel three years 
at the expense of the llepuhlic, to keep a journal, correspond with the 
Institute, and transmit for publication, every three months, the result of 
their observations. 

The National Institute likewise appointed, annually, six of its mem- 
bers to travel, either togethomor separately,* in order to;make researches 
in branches of human knowledge, difterent from agi’i culture. •* 

The na^onal palace at Rome was to be destined, as it had benn, for 
French pupils in painting, sculpt'urc, and architecture, and to be 
directed by a French painter who liad sojourned in "Italy; ,and the French 
artists proposed by the Institute, but named by the executive directory, 
were to reside five years at this national palace, and be lodged and 
boarded at the expense of the Republic. 

Such was the constitution of the original National Institute of France, 
which, under different forms of Government, was destined to undergo 
very considerable changes. 

About seven months after its establishment, on the 4th April, 1790, 
the council of 500 passed a scries of minute regulations, for carrying on 
the business of the institution. The Council of Ancieiits approved of 
the regulations, and they were ordered to be carried into effect by the 
executive directory. 

On the 30th April, 1802, a number of new special schools were esta- 
blished by the Government of the Republic; and a certain power in 
nominating the professors was given to the National Institute. In 
addition to the special school^ already existing, tlie following were 
established: — 


1 . Law '10 Schools, 

2. Medicine ... 3 do. 

3. Natural History, Physics, and Chemistry • 4 do. 

4. Mechanical and Chemical Arts 2 do. 

6. Transcendental Mathematics i do. 

6. Geography, History, and Public Economy 1 do. 

7. Schools of Design, besides those existing at Paris, Dijon, & Toulouse I do. 

8. Every Observatory to have a Professor of Astronomy. 

9. Professors of the living Languages in several of the Lyceums. 

10. Professors of Music and Composition 8 


The patronage of these different offices was placed in tlA? (/orrespond- 
ing Classes of the Institute, who named one candidate, while the three 
Inspectors-General of Studies named a second. The First Consul then 
appointed one of the two candidates to the vacant office. 

In the year 1803, the Government of the Republic, on the report of 
the Minister of the Interior, made a new division of the N^ional In- 
stitute into four classes, in place of three — namely: — 

Ist Class — Of the Physical and Mathematical Sciences. 

'2d ... Of the French Language and Literature. 

3d ... Of History and Ancient Literature. 

^ 4th ... Of the Fine Arts. 

The fht class was thus composed — a new section of Geography and 
Navigation having been added to it, together with 8 associates: — 
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. Mathematical Sciences. 

Members 

Geometry 6 

Mechanics 6 

Astronomy ^ 

Geogi-aphy and Navigation .3 

General Physics • y. G 


Physical Sciences. 

'ilHembers 

Chemistry 0 

Mineralogy 6 

Botany C 

Rural Economy and Veterinary Art ,G 

Anatomy and Zoology G 

Medicfne and Surgery 0 


The second class was composed of 40 members, and might admit 12 
from tlie other three classes. • ^ 

The third class of 40 members; and 

lilm fourth class of 28 members and 8 associates — 10 being painters, 
10 sculptors, C) architects, 3 engravers, and 3 musical composers. 

It is worthy of remark, that when the Frencli Kcpublic began to lose 
its democratic cliara«ter, and was presided over by Bonaparte, as First 
Consul, the Class of Moral and Political Sciences, introduced by the Re- 
public of 1705, was abolished. In addition to salaries of 1500 francs 
annually to each of its members, and (>000 francs to each of the perpetual 
secretaries, the Coven imeiiji gave a prize of 3000 francs, to be adjudged 
by the first class, and one of 1500 francs for each of the second and third 
classes, besides four gi'cat prizes for painting, sculpture, avcliitccture, and 
musical composition, the holders of which were entitled to be sent to 
Rome, and inaiutainecl at the expense of the (ilovernment. 

Under the charter of 1814, when inonaidiy was re-established in 
France, no cliangc was inarle in the National Institute; but, by an 
ordonuaucc of Louis XYTII., the names and order of the different 
classes were changed, “jn order to associate the establishment of the 
academies with the restoration of the monarchy, and to put their com- 
position and their statutes in harmony with the actual order of the 
Covornment.” For these reasons, tlie Institute was to be comjiosed of 
four academies, liavi ng the following desiguatiorri, and in the order of 
tlieir foundation, namely — 


1. The French Academy. 3. The Royal Academy o£fi,3ciences. 

2. The Royal Academy of Inscriptions 4. TIic Royal Academy of the Fine 

and Belles Lettres. Arts. 


But whilH^ilic French King was making these unnecessary, tliough in 
no resj)cet inim ioiis, eliangcs, he iiilrodiiccd into the organisation of the 
Institute a new feature, which at present remains in tlie National Insti- 
tute of 1850, He ordained that there 'should be added to the Royal 
Acadeiny of l^iserijRions and tlie Royal Academy of Seiences, a class of 
free or honorary acadeinieians (aeademiciens libres), to the number of 
ten for each of these two academies. Tliese honorary academicians re- 
ceived no salary, but enjoyed the same privileges as the other members, 
and were electecl in the same manner. A class of free academicians was 
also granted to the Academy of Fine Arts, but tlieir number was to be 
determined by the Academy itself. 

Wlien Louis Philippe became King of the French, he made no change 
in the general organisation of the Institute; but, when M. Gukot was 
Minister of Public instruction, the king issued an ordonnance on the 26th 
October, 1837, by Avhich he re-established the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences^ which had been abolished by Bonaparte in 1803, when 
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he wai First Cousul of the republic. This class was divided into five sec- 
tions, namely. — 

1. PhiloRophy. 14 . Political Economy and Statistics, 

2. Morals. I 5. General and Piiilosophical IJis- 

IL Legislation, Public Law, and Jurispru- tory. 

denco. • 


Tlic following gentlemen, who were members of this Academy at the 
time of it# suppression, were restored to tlieir plaices, the two last hav- 
ing, since that time, become members of the Institute: — 


Baron Dacier, Count Merlin. 

M. Daunou. Marquis de ]*astorat. 

Count Garat. Count Reinliard. 

Count of Cessac, M. Lacuce. Counfr Roedcrer. 


Count Si eyes. 

Prince Talleyrand. 
Count Destntt-Tracy. 
Baron Degerando. 


Having thus given oiir readers an account of tl^e liistory of tlic Na- 
tional Institute, and of tlic progressive changes wliicli it lias undergone, 
we sliall now lay before them a tabular view of the Members, Associate 
Members, and (.lorrcspoiKlcnts of that body, as tlicy exist at tliis time: 


I.—THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


Elected. 

1811 Lacretclle, Charles de 
1815 Baour-Lormian, P. M. F. L. 

1821 Villeniain, Abel Frant^oia 
1824 Droz, Francjoia Xavier Joseph 
1824 Brifuut, Charles 
182C Feletz, Charles Mario do 
1828 Lebrun, Pierre Antoine • 

1828 Barante, A. G. P. Brugicrc dc 

1829 Lamartine, Alpli. Marie Louis de 

1830 Segur, Philip Paul de 

1830 Pongerville, J. B. A. A. Sanson de 

1830 Cousin, Victor 

1830 Viennot, Jean Pons Guill®. 

1832 Jay, Antoine 

1832 Dupin, A. M. Jean-Jacques 

1833 7'issot, Kerre Francois 

1 833 Thiers, Adolphe 

1834 Scribe, Augustin- Eugene 

1835 Salvandy, Narcisse Achille do 
1830 Dupaty, L. E. F. C. Mercier 


Elected. 

1830 Mignet, F. Aug. Alexis 
1840 Flourcns, Marie Jean PieiTc 

1840 Hole, Mat thieu Louis 

1841 Hugo, Victor-Maric 

1841 Sainte-Aulaire, L. do B. dc 
1841 Ancclot, Jacques F. A. 

1841 Tocqneville^ A. C. H, do 

1842 Pasquiar, Etienne Denis 
1842 Patin, II. T. Guillaume 
1844 Saint-Mare, Girardir/ 

1844 Sainte-Beuve, Charles Aug. 

1844 Merimee, Pnosper 

1845 Vigny, Alfred Victor 
1845 Vitet, Louis 

1840 Remusat, C. F. M. de 
1847 Empis, A. D. F. J. S. 

1847 Ampere, J. J. Antoine 
1849 Noailles, Paul de 
1849 Saint-Priest, A. de G.^ de 
1834 Villeniain, Abel Fran(;oi8, Perpe- 
tual Secretary and JTreasurer. 


1830 Guizot, Fraiiijois Pierre G^ 

In this Academy there is a standing Commission of Seven Members, for super- 
intending the Historical Dictionary of the French Language. ^ 

II. THE ACADEMY OF INSCEIPTIONS AND BELLE*LETTRES, 


1813 Boissonade, 3. Franfois 
1813 Walckenaer, C. Athanase 

1815 Quatremere, Et-Marc 

1816 Raoul, Rochetto Desir^ 

1817 Naudet, Joseph 

1817 Choiseul-Daillecourt, A. V. M. de 

1818 Jomard, Ed.-Fraii(ois 

1818 Bureau do la Malle, Auguste 
1824 Base, Charles Benoit 

1829 Pardessup, Jean Marie 

1830 Thierry, J. N. Augustin 
1830 Lajara, J. R, Felix 
1832 Burnouf, Eugene 


1832 Reinaud, Jos. Toussaint 

1832 Beuguot, Auguste- Arthur 

1833 Guerard, R. E, Charles 
1833 Julien, Stanislaus 

1833 Guizot, F. P. Guillaume 

1834 Le Clerc, .Toseph Victor 

1835 Langlois, Simon Alexandre 
1837 Guigniaut, Joseph Daniel 

1837 Paris, Alexis- Paulin 

1838 Le Bas, Philippe 

1838 Garcin de I'assy, J. Ileliodor# 
1838 Magnin, Charles 
183tl Lenormant, (Jharlcs 
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18*l9 LittriJ, M. P. Emile 
1839 Berger de Xivrey, Jules 
1841 Villemain, Abel Franfois 

1841 Wailly, Joseph Noel 

1842 Saulcy, L F. J. Caiguart de 
1842 Laborde, L E. S. J. de ^ 
1842 Ampere, J. Antoine 


1844 Mohl, Jules 

1845 Laboulaye, E. R. Lefebvre 
1845 La Saussaye, T. F. Louis de 
1847 Biot, Edouard Constant 
1849 Ravaisson, J. G. Felix 

1849 Caussin de Percevol, A. M. 

1850 (Vacant). 


Free Academicians. 


1830 L'liynes, H. T. P. Albert dc 1840 Villencnve-Trans, L. B de 

1832 Seguier de Saiut Bi^sson, N. M. S. I 1841 Biot, Jean Baptiste 

1833 Monmerquo, L. J. Nicolas i 1843 Merimce, Prosper 

1838 Le Prevost, Auguste } 1848 La Grange, A, E. Lclievre de 

1839 Vitet, Louis I 1850 Barchou de Penhoen, A. T. H. 

Foreign Associates. 


1820 OiivarofF, St PetcrqJ>urg 

1825 Creuzer, Heidelberg 

1831 Boeckh, Berlin 

1835 Baron de Hammer Purgstall, Vienna 


1842 Cardinal Mai, Rome 
1847 Jacob Grimm, Berlin 
1849 Lobeck, Konigsberg 
1849 Wilson, Horace 11., London 


Perpetual Sechetakv. 


Walckenaer, Cli^Tles Athanase, Rue Lafitte, No. 53. 


By an orclonnanco of ()tli FcBruary, I831).tlic miuiLci' of Corresponding 
Members of this class was fixed at 50, 30 of whom were to he foreigners, 
and 20 natives of France. The following arc Hie 50 foreigners: — 


M. Linde, Warsaw 

M. Mustoxidi, Florence 

Count Demetrius Vatsaniachi, Cephalonia 

M. Fraern, St Petersburg 

Colonel Leake, London 

M. Peyron, Turin 

M. Labus, Milan 

M. Qiiaranta, Naples 

M. Gerard, Berlin* 

Baron Reiffenberg, Brussels 
M. Humbert, Geneva 
Viscount Sautarem, Lisbon 
M. Th. Welcker, Bonn 
M. Geel, Leyden 
M. Berbrugger, Algiers 
M. Fresnel, Gidda 
M. Pertz, Bcjlin 
M. Avellino, Naples 


M. Koscgartcu, Groifswald 
M. Lnssen, Bonn 
Dr Gasfrod, Oxford 
M.^Bord, Persia 
Mr Thomas Wright, London 
M. Wachsmuth, Leipzig 
M. Cavedoui, Modena 
M. do Witte, Antwerp 
M. Botta, Mosoul 
M. Cadalvene, Constantinople 
Major Rawlinson, Bagdad 
Father Secchi, Rome 
Carl Ritter, Berlin 
M. Fontaiiier, Singapore 
M. Panofka, Berlin 
M. Bopp, Berlin 
M. Grotefend, Hanover. 


III.-THE ACADEMY QF SCIENCES. 


Mathematical Science. 

m 

BectvoK 1.‘ — Geometry. 

1803 Biot, Jean Baptiste 
1813 Poinsot, Louis 

1833 Libri, Guillaume 

1830 Sturm, Jacques Charles Francois 
1843 Lam^, Gabriel 
1843 Binet, J. P. Marie. 

Sect. 2. — Mechanics, 

1846 Cauchy, Augustin Louis 
1818 Dupin, Charles 

1834 Poncelet, Jean Victor 
1840 Piobert, Guillaume 
1843 Morin, Arthur Jules 

1847 Combes, C. P. J^athieu. 


i f^ect, 3. — Astronomy, 

1817 Mathieu, Claude Louis 
! 1039 Liouville, Joseph 
I 1843 Langier, P. A. Ernest 
1843 Mauvais, Felix Victor 
j 1840 Le Verrier, Urbain Jean Joseph 
' 1847 Faye, H. .A E. Albans. 

Sect. 4, — Geography and Navigation, 
1810 Beautemps, Beaupre Chas. Franc, 
1830 Roussin, Albert Reine 
1842 Duperry, Louis Isidore. 

Sect. 5 . — General Physics, 

1800 Gay Lussac, L. .Joseph. — Oh. 

1829 Becquerel, Antoine Ciesar 
1837 Pouiliet, C. S. Mathias 
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Babinet, Jacques 

1840 D^ihamel, J. M. Constant 

1841 Despretz^ Csesar Mansiiet. 
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Sir Wm. Hamilton, Dublin. 
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— Philosophy , — (7 members.) 
Sir William Hamilton, Edinburgh. 

Section 3. — L^islation . — (7 members.) 
Mr John Austin, London. 

Section 4 . — Political Economy and 
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Mr William Jacob, London. 
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Mr Nassau Senior, London 
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Section 6 . — General History . — (7 
members^) 
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Such is# general account of the l^ational Institute of France in 1850 
— doubtless the most illustrious literary and scientific body in the world, 
whether wo consider the men who compose it, or the great additions 
which it has made to liuman knowledge. There is, perhaps, no feature 
in it more remarkable than the ^unanimity with wdiich the vacancies 
among its members are filled up.‘ A commission is chosen by ballot, to 
give in a list of candidates for any vacancy. If Hie place of an astro- 
nomer, for exam])le, is to be supplied, members of the astronomical sec- 
tion will, of course, compose the committee; but if the vacancy is among 
the foreign associates, the commission is chosen out of all the classes, a 
list of candidates is made out, and the claimt^of each are discussed. The 
candidate whom the commission ])refers to all the rest is jdaced on the 
first line, and the names of the other candidates in an alphabetical order. 
The election takes place at the meeting of the Institute sul)scc|uent to 
that to which the commissToii rcx)orts, and the candidate on the first line 
is always elected by a largo majority. In the case of the last election, for 
example, of a foreign associate of the Academy of Sciences, there were 
7 candidates in alpluihetical ord«r. Forty members were present at the 
elcctioji; and the votes given were, 28 for the c^wididatc on the first line, 
and 7, 3, 1, 1, votes for 4 of the other 7 candidates, three of the candi- 
dates having received no votes. 


A POSTMAN’S STOllY. 

PART II. 

My father was tlie eldest son of Advocate Forbes, a gentleman well 
descended, though not over clever, and possessed of little pnoperty in his 
rank ; but he married, as people said, w^ell, his first wife l^ing the only 
child of old Ross Frazer, one of the richest merchants in the Lawninarket. 
There was a wild story concerning this man’s former life. He was said 
to have been the son of a Highland laird, who ruined his Jieritage by a 
profligate youth ; then joined a crew of smugglers ; afterwards took to 
tho slave-trade ; and at last eloped with a Jamaica merchant’s daughter. 
The father was himself from Scotland, and a Frazer, which, pethaps, in- 
duced him to receive the pair, and learn his strange son-in-law his 
business ; and Ross contrived to give him such satisfaction, that, on his 
death, he inherited a large share of it, with which it seemed good to him 
to remove to Edinburgh, where, in process of time, he made his fortune 
in the Lawnmarket. When Advocate Forbes married his daughter, old 
Frazer was retiring from business to a house he had purchased in George’s 
Square. His West Indian wife was long dead, and, with the ne^‘o 
housekeeper . whom she left him, he had for years led a life which 
most people thought over-strict and solemn. His window-blinds were 
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never lifted on Sunday. No large companies were admitted in his house, 
and he would not suffer a song in his presence. He was a great judge 
of sermons, too, and a rigorous supporter of church discipline ; but he 
kept the bulk of liis fortune in his own hands, allowing Mrs Forbes an 
annuity by wa^y of portion, and early m ado knowm his resolution of adopt- 
ing Iier eldest so/i. At sevefi years old, father was placed under his 
• inantrgement, ii robust, lively, liigh-spiritetl boy, and many an after-year 
ho spent between the High School, the dwelling of Advoc<^te Forbes 
(which the first mistress was said to have kept completely under petticoat 
government), and that sombre, silent house in George's Square, at all 
which, it may be supposed, he learned many different lessons. Whether 
it was owing to these, or his natural disposition, Tibby could not rightly 
inform me; but, as ho grew older, a rftighty difference of opinion aros() 
between him and his grandfather. The old man would allow of no Sun- 
day walks, no lioliday recreations, and scarcely any young companions, 
to all which my father was strongly inclined ; besides, l^h-azer had kept 
from his early days a wild Tlighhind pride, which led liiin to despise all 
business and professions whatever ; indeed, it was said that he never 
visited his old haunts and i1;'latioiis from shame, not at any of his former 
misdeeds, but for having been a iiKOclniut. Jle had, therefore, set his 
heart on making my father at ouee stvietly pious and a gentleinaii ; for the 
one purpose, kee])ing a rigid hand over his boyliood, and for the other, 
bringing him up in perfect idleness; while he lioarded his hard-earned 
thousands, in order to jiurcliasc back the mortgaged estate of his family, 
of which his grandson was the intended laird. The boy was reared in 
that prospect, and, as be grew up bandVome and clever, bad naturally a 
high opinion of himself but they liked him in all cpiarters for a ready 
band to help in either s])ort or trouble, so the want of occu])ation and 
the love of company led him to unsafe friends and plaees, and before my 
father was sixteen, fcc had got a private aequaintaiiec with cards, dram- 
shops, and low ]>layhouscs. 

Matters off this kind occasionally came to the old man’s knowledge, 
calling forth fierce bursts of anger and harsh doings to liis grandson, which 
at first made the boy more careful in concealment, and, when ho grew 
older, sent him to still wilder lengths in folly ; hut he had two brothers 
growing up„wlio, though younger than him, and in many ways less pro- 
mising (for Advocate Forbes younger son^^ weni said to divide their 
father’s character between them — the one being slow, but steady, when 
gain was before him, and the other an easy goer, but polished and crafty) — 
yet it was wopderfiil how, as my father's years cand trespasses increased, 
these dull boys crept into the good graces of their grandfather. But his 
favourite projt'ct of making the eldest a laird could not bo given up; and, 
little kindness as there was in old Frazer's natnnj, he had a hankering after 
• the bold, bigh-spirited boy. Things were in that posture when tlie 
advocate’s first lady was called to the bouse appointed for all living, to 
liis great sorrow, though some said he mourned for the annuity ; hut a 
year after her death, the boys got a stepmother. Ilis former spouse had 
been a mighty manager ; and as it is btdieved the second choice always 
goes by contraH^!?, the advocate made a singular variety in his wedded 
life, for the second Mrs Forbes was aptly compared, even by her own mi- 
nister, to one of the lilies of the valley mentioned in Scripture, for she 
toiled not, neither idid she spin ; nor, 1 may add, mind the household 
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concerns at all, which wore entirely left to the care of my mother, wlib 
came fiomo with the bride as a servant. Mrs Forbes had been brought 
up in the west country ; and, though such ways are not usual, I have heard, 
in that quarter, my mother often said that no one could ask an easier 
mistress ; for, if she got a chair to sit ujion, a novel to rcad^ or a story to 
talk over, the whole world weift well witli*hSr; wdiich eafey temper con- 
tjjJjLWtTto the last of her days, and must have been a special dhange t^Tfhe 
^itavocate. • 

However, the peace thus obtained tlld not lengt^n Ids earthly jour- 
ney ; for, partly, as some thought, for tho want of his former lady s super- 
intendence, and partly because it was common among tho gentlemen of 
that time, he took to hard drinking, wddcli brought on apoplexy, and in 
his fiftieth year he left Mrs Forbes a widow, w^ith tlireo step-sons and as 
many daughters. The family were ])()orly ])rovided#for, but George and 
Charles had hopes in their grandfather, and Mrs Forbes and her girls in 
their half-brother, who had now' grown up a gay, frank, idle young man, 
and always favoured his stej)mother, becaiiscj, good woman, she took no 
account of his doings. Disputes between him and his grandfather had 
also grown warm and many, for which reason tie frequented the liousc in 
Buccleuch Place, wlierc ho and my mother got acquainted. Tibby told 
me, and I bad cause to believe her, notwnthstanding the changes produced 
by care and toothache, that my mother \vas tlum a comely, sensible 
girl, respected above her station, and dressed beyond the common of ser- 
vants. Her first acquaintance with Master William began in tho way 
of jokes, and was cemented by sundry good advices she ventured to give 
him on a now fashion he liad taken up of having no religion at all, which 
came out at that time among the learned men .and gentry. My father 
had lieard a good deal of it froni the companions of his ow4i choosing, 
whose numbers were rnucl) incr(*;iscd ; and taking upon him to talk in 
the same style one Sunday uioriiing in tlic hearing ofhis grandfather, old 
Frazer at once took fire, and a quarrel rose between them, the like of 
which had never been heard in George’s Square ; but it cndeH in the old 
man^s burning the will he had made in his favour, and turning my father 
out of doors. Whereupon Master William took np his quarters in a 
change -house he happened to know, .and married my mother next Tues- 
day — Tibby said, she verily believed to be revenged on all his relations 
at once. Indeed, it W'as a great blow to tlicir pride ; but a ^ood wife she 
was to him, and broiiglit him a portion of five pounds, saved out of 
her wages, and a chest of clothes, as I Jj.ave lieard, perfectly genteel. 

Father of mine as he w'.as, I hope it is excusable to sa;^ blie l^d no 
great bargain. He would allows my motlier to follow no industry, saying 
he would maintain her like a lady, by turni;ig his talents to account ; so 
he first became a newspaper reporter, next a clerk, and then a*player ; 
in none of these having time to prosper, partly because fortune went 
against him, .and partly on account of the drain-shops, in which he lat- 
terly began to exceed. In the midst of these doings, the fiimily kept 
enlarging, and at times it was w’onderful how they lived ; hut at last, 
when Marion was quite a baby, my father got money all of a sudden. 
Things were made comfortable about the house ; ho spent an evening or 
two with his old coiftpanions .at the accustomed change-house, wlierehts 
liabits had grown worse and worse, though Tibby said there had never 
been anything but pe.ace between liim and my motlarr ; and one night, 
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whon they were all in bed, ho came back in great haste and feitr ; gave 
iny mother half of all the silver he had left about him, and said, God bless 
her and the children, for he must be offl She never saw him afterwards ; 
but next day there was a rumour in the town that William Forbes had 
forged a bill, on his grandfather, for which he would bo prosecuted and 
banged, if the j)olice could ^in^H him. Oft! Frazer had never relented to 
his^andson, and his wrath was said to be privately stirred up by 13 ie 
two ^younger brothers, whom he^now began to look aftei^ but never 
thought of like Wiloam. By his means, George was put into the pro- 
fession of a waiter, and Charles got a place in the Post Office, where he 
advanced himself still liiglier. But this is going forward in the story. 
The boys had never shown any civility to their brother since his mar- 
riage ,* all the Forbeses were angry, though William’s stepmother said 
he might have donef worse ; and whether the younger brothers had any 
part in promoting the old man’s resolution to prosecute him to tlie death 
or not, they got the blame of it; but William was never taken. The 
last report concerning him wns, that ho had sailed from Leith on board a 
Hamburgh vessel, which yras sunk at sea by a French privateer. His re- 
lations put on a sort of inourniiig for him, though they never mentioned 
his name, nor acknowledged my mother and her family ; and being of a 
bigh spirit, and something helped by friends, she opened a shop in Bristo 
Street, where, somehow, the neighbours gave us all her name, ai d, in pro- 
cess of time, Master William and liis deeds were all but forgotten. As 
for old Frazer, be lived long, as some hard people are apt to do. The 
Forbeses didn’t forget to pay him attention ; and in his last days, when 
he could be brought t(j allow them, a long deceased brother’s children 
gathered about liim also ; to whom, it was said, the larger portion of his 
money was bequeathed, supposing he had done quite enough for Mr 
George and ChaVles. They were the Frazers of our first flat, having set 
themselves up in EUinburgh, that the ladies might get high matches, and 
the sons the education of gentlemen. To the eldest and best portioned 
of the former, Master George, who inherited his father’s strong scont of 
a fortune, and dislike, not to say insufficiency, for business, was doing a 
wooer’s duty, when lie caught sight of my father, as one risen from the 
dead ; which, Tibby informed me, neither she nor my mother had sup- 
posed him, much as they were astonished at his entrance. JFor, years 
after the talf of the ship was rumoured and believed, dim intelligence 
of him had come through strange chanqels : once, a sailor-looking man 
stepped into the shop at nightfall, and gave my mother a parcel, contain- 
ing a rfew gov’ii for herself, and some ill-chosen things for the children ; 
at the same time telling her in a hasty whisper, that they came from 
her husband, who had been long his comrade in a French prison, till they 
escaped <;ogether, and joined the British navy ; but he warned her to 
keep the secret of his being alive, as the lawyers would forgive any- 
thing but quill-work, it came so near their own trade.” 

Again, a passing soldier, so drunk that he could tell her nothing, 
laid On the counter a plated ring, wrapped in a bit of soiled paper, wifii 
her name upon it. in my father’s handwriting ; as Tibby remarked, ‘‘he 
aye sent back Useless things, and she kent the last o’ them wad be him- 
seV.” But both she and my mother, who now quitted the closet, agreed 
that, considering the disposition the Forbeses bad always shown towards 
William, and Hiat Miey and the Frazers had got his fortune among them, 
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it was better Mr George should continue to believe he had seen a 
stray traveller from the other world, as that, was the only circumstance 
by which they were ever induced to show any kindness to the family. 

Here it is worthy of remark, that what my poor father most dreaded, 
was to be recognised by his relations : but how to dispose of the man 
now came on the carpet. My mother wsuW not hear pt sending him 
a^jj^’ay, dangerous as his staying was, and we knew he couldn’t be iirthe ' 
house without taking the iieiglibours’ attention ; but, for the great friend- 
ship that 'vlas between them, Tibby proposed that her sister-in-law, who 
kept cheap lodgings on a top flat, opposite Moray E[ouse,^in the Canonr 
gate, would receive him on her responsibility. “ They’ll think him the 
faither o’ my bairn,” said she ; “ they ne’er kent who he was, and there’s 
no’ muckle difierence in ony o’ the. sort.” 

“ 0 ! Tibby,” said I, “had ever you a bairn?” ^ 

“ The warld’s a’ wrang sin’ the like o’ you learned to ask questions,” 
said she ; with which courteous answer I was obliged to put up for tliat 
occasion. It was by this time daybreak, and being all weary, we were 
glad to go to rest — myself on thi'cc of the kitchen chairs, which T ranged 
along the closet door for greater security, and dtdn’t awake till my mother, 
watchful woman, came to tell me that the younger children were getting 
up, when we together prepared and told them a story touching a relation 
of Tibby Thompson’s, who, having arrived late, was accommodated with 
my bod, which served to keep them quiet till they got ready and marched 
away to church, under my special guar lianship, witli leave to come home 
at the close of the sermon. A fervent discourse it was, I have been told, 
though, doubtless to my own grcjft loss, I slept the whole time of its de- 
livery ; but I had passed a sleepless night, and mllny bags awaited mo on 
Monday morning. » 

My mother had pretended sickness ; but, Avhen we returned homo, the 
closet was empty, and my father established in his new quarters. lie 
came over in the evening, stjll Tibby’s relation, to see the younger 
children ; and I marvelled in my own mind to see how James and Marion 
drew to him, little as they knew, hut by tlio great kindness he showed 
to them, though John kept a sort of distance ; and from seeing iny father 
look curiously at him, I first began to suspect how matters stood, but 
never imagined then what great things lay before the boy thagt called me 
brother. It was really surprising how sober and res])ectabl^e my father 
looked in the clothes my mother had ke])t for liim. The man was evi- 
dently tired of a wild, wandcriitg life, and willing to settle down in any 
corner allowed him. Tliei'e was peace and no want then at, our fiiTside ; 
but no rest for him there, and he had to live alone in Mrs llowdison’s 
cheap lodgings. Indeed, I must not forget to note in this place the many 
efforts he made to work honestly and quietly for his own siij>por^, and do 
something to help us ; but, being obliged to live privately, and avoid ob- 
servation, which he did wonderfully, by help of the many years that had 
passed since his departure, and the changes they made in himself, it 
was scarcely possible for him to get any regular employment, though he 
soiight it, of all sorts, from writing letters to porterage, and sometimes 
earned a little. All the neighbours remarked Mrs Howdison’s quiet 
lodger, and his frequent visits to our house ; gradually they began to 
know him as Tibby Thompson’s runaway spouse, for most people avetred 
she had such a connection. Who he really was, wa«i slowly discovered 
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by all, the younger children ; but oven Marion was wise enough to Iceep 
the secret, and that made us all more comfortable ; but the lonely, half- 
dependent life he led, stealing to us in the evenings, and always fearing 
recognition, must have been a sore trial to him; and, on serious conside- 
ration, I am not now disposed to hlame him for over- constant attendatHse 
at a dram-sliolt* just below Mtfs TIowdisow, w hicli occasioned some diffe- 
rcitCfe of opinion between me and my mother, wlio always justified him 
on the ground that it was his old way ; but from this digression I return 
to my story. Affcof the occurrohccs of tlie last-mentioned Saturday 
night — and I jiope fliat rn y ycaders will observe Saturday nights were 
always eventful to our family — T continued to advance in learning 
my new business, and in the good graces of all the postmasters, notwith- 
standing that it is commonly said — and, indeed, I cannot contradict the 
saying from niy ow^i experience — that, as a class, they are apt to be 
troubled with a s])rcial crossness. There wer(^ no more reproofs nor 
mislaid bags; and I had icason to believe that both the tailor and 
plumber were satisfied with iny brothers, though the former, who was 
always a grumbling creature, occasionally complained of James’s turn for 
reading on the bench ; and John^s master had more than one dispute to 
settle after liis coming to the workshop. At least, wc were all three at 
work. My earnings helped the common stock, and the shop prospered 
better tlian before, under the management of my mother and Marion ; 
nevertheless, we grew manifestly poorer every quarter: in short, since 
the truth must out, Mrs Ilowdison’s lodger was no gain to us. When he 
did happen to earn anything, indeed, it was always brought over in the 
shape of some present to niy mother, ‘ or sonic trc.at for the household ; 
but these were, as TibViy remarked, “ stuff that could be wanted,’^ and 
wofully balanced by bis scores at the dram-shop, his garments lost or 
torn, the nights in which his landlady could give no account of him, and 
my mothers continual fears of his discovery by the police. Many a 
small sum, which the shop till could hardly spare, did I watch her at 
times, I confess, through the keyhole, privately giving him, or secreting 
for his use, with many an earnest remonstrance on the one side, and many 
a promise of well-doing on the other, which now and then took effect; 
but latterly, as we supposed, either through fear of the law-officers, or 
his own relations finding liini out, he began to wander away from the 
town for days. By (h'grees, his absence lengtliencd to weeks; and at last 
to months, in which neither we nor Mrs llowdison heard the smallest 
tidings of him, and he generally returned with clothing and all conside- 
rably»the w^rse for tlie wear. 

Thus two years crept away ; and Mr George Forbes, still carrying on 
his suit, which seemed of slow progress, as I have been told must be 
cxpect(>d with advanced heiresses, never got another fright by tlie face of 
his brother, nor appeared to recollect that we were at all living. Mr 
Charles was still friendly and kind. He did not come to see us again, 
but often went out of liis way to speak with rao, and inquire for my 
mother. Neither may it be doubted, that I regarded him as the mes- 
senger of good news, when, about the beginning of the third year, he 
informed ipie that a vacancy liad at length occurred by the resignation of 
a regular postman, known to all his brethren as old Sandy the miser, and 
promised to use all his interest with the inspector for my promotion. 
That promise Mr^Jliarles kept, at least, I reaped the fruits of it; and it 
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is but justice to myself to add, he was not alone in the reconmioiidatidn. 
Every postmaster in the town spoke of me as an honest, ste^ady lad, who 
minded his business, and kept no bad company ; and they could’nt do 
less, for at that time I hadn’t an acquaintance in the world except Annie 
M^Oaiiselan, who first bronglit iiiy mother and I the int^dligence about 
the Forbeses, and had taken t^ich a j^rcat'lilung to my siiter Marion, ^that ^ 
she always came over wlum lu!r aunt could s])aro lier, to feach tlie*girl 
new pattffns of knitting. But I was made a ri'gular ])()stman, I+aving 
resolved to avoid s(dl‘-gloriiication in the course of the narrative, 1 will 
not enlarge on the satisfaction generally expressed h}' tW. neighbours at 
niy promotion, nor on how my mother prayed that Frovidence might 
keep mo steady witli so full a cup of prosperity in liaiid, and celebrated 
the event by a tea- drinking, tlie first 1 ever remomber to ha ve seen in her 
house, at wliich Tibby Thompson and her sister- in-*Iav\, and of course her 
relation, w^o liad just rt'tiiriicd from a two inonlhs’ wandering, were 
present, not to speak of J\lrs and Annie JM^Causelan ; neither is it neces- 
sary to be particular on the ([inirrcl between Tibby and ]\lrs llowdison, 
which began by the latter’s wondering, when a glass of toddy went to 
her head after supper, wliy Tibby ever married such a ne’er-do-weel, 
meaning my father, and concluded the ]»arty, by botli ladies declaring 
tliey wouldn’t sit a minute longer in each other’s company ; and I was 
credibly informed they did not speak for twelve months after. But to 
proceed with my own experience. 'J’hc importance and responsibility of 
the odice to wliich I liad attained, for some time pressed heavy on my 
mind, not only on account of tlip inlet it gave me to family doings, and 
the affairs of people in general (for one cannot carry letters to doors day 
after day, and see the anxious faces that look out for them, without 
guessing something of wliat is going forward), but also because my dis- 
trict was Bristo Street and its vicinity ; and I felt as if the peace and 
safety of the entire neighbourlj{)od dej)endcd on me. * Tliis gradually wore 
off through tlie heavy rains and dec]) snows of that winter, for I was 
promoted in November; and by the time the east winds of spring had 
fairly set in, 1 could delivt'r love and money letters, which, in my humble 
opinion, are the chief of all eonnniini(!atioiis, with little concern except to 
get the business done. Oh ! the wynds, the closes, and the stairs I 
learned to know in these daily deliveries, tlie odd people that inhabited 
them, aiiA their unreasonable exjiectations. I remcmlier yie old lady in 
the High Street, who scolded coiitiiinally, because I didn’t come to her 
very door on the seventh storey; and a student, who could never forgive 
me for not giving him credit for a iiiimber of letters, lent hitn by a 
lady in Glasgow. IiKh'cd, letters were dear in those days. No on6 had 
dreamt of the penny postage then, and there being fe>v prepaid, it was 
one of my hardest duties to collect the Post-Oflico dues; but I kept 
the good counsels of my mother and IVlr Charles Forbes always in me- 
mory, and never let a letter out of my fingers till the money was paid 
down. 

The first great trial of my watclifulncss in this respect befell me about 
Candlemas. I had grown partly accustomed to the trust reposed in me 
by the Post Office, and cool, even to the distinction of being daily looked 
for by maid and mistress, master and man, when a letter was tossed 
into my bag, which had made the round of Edinburgh in search of an 
owner. It was a soiled, rough-looking sheet, iI%-folded, but firmly 
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sealed/ with the impression of a large thumb, and how they learned it 
^vas fmr my delivery I could never imagine, for no mortal man could read 
ttm address, but from an A and an F perceptible in it. I concluded it 
might be for Miss Agnes Frazer, to whom, as the chief of the family, I 
had regularly carried the “ Edinburgh Courant” for some weeks. It was 
a dim, drizzly b^ening, about four o'clock, •»and I was thankful that the 
* lottei^ were few ; but there was one-and-eightpence charged on the one 
already mentioned, and I rang their bell with a strong resolution to take 
care of the Frazers, of whdle ways^my mother’s shop had afforded mo 
sundry warnings. 

“ Is this for one of your young ladies? ” said I, meaning to be particu- 
larly civil, and liolding it up between my finger and thumb to the sour- 
looking maid. 

“ 1 dinna ken,” said, she, making a clutch at it; whereupon I withdrew 
my hand, observing, it appeared to be for Miss Agnes. My intended 
aunt, who, it seems, caught her own name, here flew out oAlie parlour, 
tho-opciiing door of which gave me an intimation of both kippered herring 
and tea ; besides, I knew that Mr George was within. 

She was a tall, terribly hetive- looking woman, in a tartan gown and 
tamboured apron ; but, as my uncle’s match was broken off in that 
quarter, and the Frazers never showed our family any consideration, I 
will candidly say, that her face gave me an extraordinary notion of vitriol. 

“Give me the letter,” slic cried, “ till I open it, and if it’s not for me, 
you'll got it back to-uiorrow.” 

“ That's not allowed, ma’am,’' said I, keeping a fast hold of it. “ See 
if it be for you, and give me one^and-eightpence, if you please.” 

Somehow, I wasn't loJ^king sharp ; maybe thoughts of the tea-party 
in the parlour bewildered me ; for that instant, ]\Iiss Agnes snatched the 
letter from my -fingers, and would have had the seal broken; but, 
dropping the bag, I ^seized both her hands, and called out vigorously for 
000- and -cightp once. The noise brought out her sister, Miss Catherine, 
lier two brother.^, and Mr George Forbes, in a body. On seeing me, my 
uncle looked as if he could 'have turned back into the parlour ; but, pro- 
bably recollecting bis duty, he carnc forward, and demanded in an angry 
tone what I meant by making such a noise. Having by this time re- 
covered thcrletter from Miss Agnes — a mercy it was that we had not 
torn it between us — and also escaped a cuff’ aimed at me with her disen- 
gaged hand, 1 spoke out boldly, as one in the service of Governm^t, 
declaring it was contrary to my orders that any letter should be opened 
till ihe^postag^ yvas paid. 

Xak’ it to the de’il wi’ yc,” interrupted Miss Agnes, losing all her 
gentility. “ It’s no for me ; but I keii baith wha wrote it an' wha owns 
jt, aff thiit’Il be a job for ye to fin’,” she added, with a spiteful look, as 
the parlour door slammed behind her. 

Her brothers, Miss Catherine, and my uncle now gathered round to 
inspect the letter, which they did curiously under my eye ; but none of 
them eould make out the owner, till Miss Catherine, who was, indeed, 
mtiQb more civil than her sister, and though dressed in a newer fashion, 
looked .to roe tike a well scolded woman, gave it qa her opinion that the 
liPIhly signified Anny Forbes, roy uncle’s eldest step-sister ; and, 
by tfcs linked ad\q<je* of the four, I proceeded with it in roy hag to 
Buccleueh Place. # 
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^ 'ROM this beautiful and well written little volume, we purpose prc- 
onting our readers with a cMicious trc^t* in this colfl^and ungenial 
! 'ason of the year. In the dreary months of winter, wheli the fjlfcfe of 
ature is s# barren and bleak — ^when the stillness of death reigns through- 
out the vegetable world — when we, therefoVe, cJ^nnot visit the floral 
beauties, and the floral wonders so abundant on this gl^be of ours, in 
their native habitats, how welcome are the lively description and the pic- 
torial repT*esentation of plants and flowers. For accurate and beautiful 
drawings of the Eoyal Water-Lily of South Amcricii — the Victoria 
Eegimi — and also of some of the more interesting# Water-Lilies of our 
own land, we must refer the reader to ]\Ir Lawson’s volume; but wo 
shall here transcribe a few extracts from his description of the Queen 
of Flowers, illustrative of its appearance, its discovery, and its intro- 
duction to this country. ^ 

In the introduction to his work, Mr Lawson has some valuable obser- 
vations on Acpiatic plants — on the Lotus of the ancients — on the rillthi- 
opian Lily — and on the ilritish Water-Lilies; but from this part of the 
volume we cannot cpiotc more than one paragraph on the Lotus of the 
Ancients: — 

“ But the Nymplue Lotus is. not the only plant to which the name of 
Lotus has been a])plied; on the oontraiy, it is now pretty generally be- 
lieved that another and more magnificent Wateif-Lily — the Nelumbium 
speciosum of botanists — is the true Lotus of the ancients — that ‘ Mythic 
Lotus,’ as Lin dlcy says, Svhieh so often occurs on the monuments of 
Egypt and India.’ ''Indeed, it has been suggested t^at the name origi- 
nally belonged to some kind of bean, or other leguminous plant, com- 
mon in Greece, and was subsc(]uently applied to the Nelumbium and 
other Water-Lilies, on account of the similarity of their seed, just as our 
English voyagers give the names of apjdes, pears, and gooseberries, to 
such tropical fruits as bear an apparent resemblance to the produce of 
their own country, and as Herodotus had long before, in describing the 
same plant, called it a rose-coloured Lily. Certain it is, that various 
Waiter-Lilies, hnt chiefly tlic Nympluea Lotus and NelumbiuA speciosum, 
were recognised by the name of Lotus, and held in great esteem by the 
ancient Egyptians, for we find tliat the blossoms ' crowned their columns, 
Avere sculptured on their temples, and associated with their gods.’ The 
Egyptian Bean of Pythagoras is generally referred to the fruit of the 
Nelumbium. This plant, although once abundant on the Nile (from its 
association with which it derived its becoming name of ^Eose of the 
Nile’), and described by Theophrastus as occurring spontaneously as 
well as where cultivated, is not now an inhabitant of the ^father of 
rivers.’ It is supposed to have been originally introduced to Egypt, and 
cultivated there. The ancient Egyptians had a highly curious mode of 
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sowing the seeds of this plant, and the gardeners of the present day may 
perhaps take a lesson from them. The seeds were planted in halls of 
mud or clay, mixed with chaff, and when thus cast upon the waters, sunk 
immediately to the bottom into a bed suitable for their germination. Dr 
Hoyle mentions that this mode of sowing is to the present day practised 
by certain trib^ in the Indiah Peninsula', and it has been instanced as 
a bb^utiful iHustration of the passage in the sacred writings — (^ast thy 
bread upon the waters, and thou shalt find it after many ^jays. The 
Nelumbium is that ^Koly Siiid beautiful plant often met with in the re- 
ligious cereuKviies of the Hindoos, under the Sanscrit name Padma.’ ” ^ 

The habitat and appearance of the Royal Water-Lily, are thus de- 
scribed by Mr Lawson: — 

“The Royal Water-Lily forms a highly conspicuous object on the la- 
goons and still shallow bays wliich so frequently occur on many of those 
immense rivers tributary to the Amazon. It bas been observed to occur 
in equal profusion in similar localities on the comparatively still waters 
of the La Plata and Essequibo; and, from the scanty knowledge which 
botanists have obtained of, the productions of the interior of South Ame- 
rica, it is exceedingly likely that future research may be instrumental in 
showing this Queen of all the Lilies to be very generally distributed over 
considerable tracts of the eastern portion of tlie Continent. No traces 
of it have hitherto been observed towards the western parts of South 
America, and its discovery there is nut anticipated by botanists — the 
accuracy of Hooker’s suggestion I>eing*very generally acknowledged, 
that the rapidity of the rivers which flow into tlie Pacific may be the 
means of preventing itstioccurrence there, its massive and tender foliage 
and flowers reejuiring peaceful waters for tlicir development. In speak- 
ing of this* Royal Waler-Lily, Professor Lindlcy says — ‘An undoubted 
addition to a tribe ^f plants, at once so beautiful and so circumscribed as 
that of the Nymphs, or Water-Lilies, Avould l)c an event of interest, even 
if it only related to a distinctly-marked s])ecies of some well-known 
genus. Rut when the subject of the discovery is not only a newigenus, 
but a plant of the most extraordinary beauty — fragrant, and of dimen- 
sions previously unheard of in the Avholc vegetable kingdom, except in 
the colossqj family of Palms — an interest must then attach to it which 
can rarely be j)osscsscd by a novelty in natural history. Such a plant 
is the su])jet:t of the following notice — a Water-Lily, exhibiting a new 
type of structure, of tlie most noble aspt*ct, of tlie richest colours, and so 
gigantic, that ifs leaves measure above eigliteen feet, and its flower 
uearly four feet in eircurnfci-cnce.’ 

“The honour of first making known this inagnifieeut production to 
the would, in accurate scientific, description, having fallen to our own 
country, it was iliought that a better name could not be chosen for the 
fair and noble plant than that of Victoj'ia Regina — a name given in ho- 
nour of our illustrious Queen, ‘who at once sways the sceptre of her hap- 
pily-united kingdom, and pre-eminently so that of the element which 
this plant inhabits.’ Certainly, no other plant has better claims to a 
royal name, for this is verily the Qtfeen of Flowers. Agreed as British 
botanists .Universally are of the propriety of dedicating this plant to our 
Sovereign, a good deal of discussion has taken place in regard to the 
correct and first published name. From a careful and apparently cor- 
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rect inquiry into the nomenclature of tlie Lily, by Mr Gray (Annals of 
Natural History, vol. vi., second series, 140), it seems pretty evident 
that the original and first published name of the plant is Victoria Regina, 
and that the name of Victoria Regia, which has of late been so very 
generally adopted, is not on>y of more i»e(^ut origin, bjLrt; apparently the 
result of a typographical error. After detailing the \1irious drcum-* 
stances ^lat have given rise to the different names which have been ap- 
plied to the plant by English botanists, Mr GViiy goes on to say — ‘ I 
think that this account proves that the name of Victoria Regina, which 
received the sanction of her Majesty, was the one first used and publish- 
ed, and has the undoubted right of priority; and, 1 must add, as a per- 
sonal declairner, that i have always considered that both the generic and 
the specific name properly belonged to IMr (now Sir RobtTi) Schom- 
burgh, for it was he who ])roposcd that the plant should be dedicated to 
the Queen [originally under the name of Nympha'a Victoria], and the 
slight alteration made in his paper, before it was read at the Botanical 
Society, was caused by our baving the means of eom])arison in London 
whicdi he had not in Berbice, and was regarded by me as a simple act of 
friendship, such as was due to a person in his situation.’ The Lily is 
known by the natives of the districts where it is found under differ- 
ent names, such as Mururd^ Irupe^ Yrupe^ Morinqna^ and Dachoclio. 
This noble production of the South American waters, from its extra- 
ordinary and coiisj)ieuous appearance, could not fail to attract the early 
attention of the native Indian^, who iiihubit the .districts of country 
where it is produced. No doubt, its large floatiitg leaves, which entirely 
cover the lakes and streams (and to which the name of Irupe is given, 
from their resemblance to the dishes used for holding watef), must have 
often proved a source of annoyance in the navigati(yi of the rivers where 
the plant abounds; and, indeed, the aborigines of some districts, at 
least, are under the belief that the large in'icklcs with which almost the 
W'hole plant is so abundantly provided, are of a venomous nature, and 
thus they refrain from coining into contact with theiii — a precaution 
which no European observer of this magnificent production seems ever 
to have thought of observing, while no evil conse(]uenees seem to have 
followed the scratcliings to which botanical collectors have submitted 
themselves, in their eagerness to jiossess siiecinu ns. (Jaiitkius, however, 
as the Indians are in their intercourse with this magnificent spinous 
Aquatic, they often manage to possess themselves of fts large friut, half 
the size of a man’s head, for the sake of the numerous dark-coloured 
seeds — not so large as those of tares or lentils — ^which it contains. 
Although hard and shining on the outside, these seeds are quit^ soft and 
mealy within, and the Indians use them as an article of food, for whwh*^ 
they are in great esteem. The difficulty of obtaining the ihizome, or 
root, no doubt prevents its being applie«l to similar purposes, for which 
it is probably as suitable, as those of the edible Nymplueas, or Water- 
Lilies, to which we have already referred. 

In general habit and mode of growth,” says Mr L., “ the Royal 
Water-Lily resembles the rest of the Nymjdueacea?; but surpasses all 
other species in its gigantic proportions and the splendour of its blos- 
soms. Although suspected by some, when first brotight to this country, 
to be an annual, the plant has satisfactorily proved itself to be of a 
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perennial character; the thick brown rhizome, buried in the mud, pre- 
serves vitality for a long period, the process of decay going slowly on at 
its base, while its upper and younger part continues development, and 
year after year produces an abundant supply of fresh foliage and flowers 
^ — a constant gr'^vth of advelitiiious roots going on at the same time to 
supply the place of the old ones lost from time to time by the gradual 
decay- of the tuber. The plant generally grows where there b a depth 
of about six feet of w^ier at the flowering season — the water rising con- 
siderably higher* in the wet season during' inundations, and thus adding 
greatly to the luxuriance of the plant and the size of its leaves. The 
leaves always float on the surface of the water, being produced from 
long prickly petioles or stalks, springing from the root, and which arc 
inserted in the centr®, of the leaf, the latter being thus peltate or shield- 
like. It will be observed, from the drawing of the plant, that the leaves 
arc of a roundish oval shape, their margins being turned up all round, 
exhibiting the purplish hue and prickly ribs, with which their under sides 
are so abundantly furnished. These turned- up margins give to the 
leaves a very peculiar aj)pearaiice, and botanists describing them have 
been led to liken them to various objects; but perha]>s Mr Spruce’s 
comparison of them to tea-trays is as aj)t as any with which we have 
met. They are gigantic tea-trays, however, often attaining the size of 
six or seven feet in diameter, and our astonishment at their dimensions 
is not lessened wlien we recollect that they are the leaves of a Water- 
Lily. Mr Hcnfrey, in the ‘ Gardener ’3 Magazine of Botany,’ describes 
the leaves as clothed wi^h short spongy pubescence, with very prominent 
flattened ribs radiating from the centre to the circumference, and pro- 
gressively (liininishing in depth; ‘ these are united by cross ribs, also 
vertical plates, and,tljo latter again by less elevated ones crossing them, 
so that the under surface is completely divided into quadrangular cham- 
bers, of which the ribs form the sides, and the general surface of the 
lamina the top; and as these detain air within them, they act as floats. 
All the ribs are more or less beset with spines, varying in length, sharp 
and horny, enlarged at the base.’ The magnificent blossoms of the plant 
are not Icss^ wonderlul than the leaves, and measure about sixteen inches 
in diameter. The flower expands its array of j)ure white petals in the 
afternoon, elhaling a delicious odour; closes them on the forenoon of the 
following day, on which day they are again fully expanded, when they 
present a most gorgeous appearance. The flower eventually closes about 
ten o’clock the same evening, and withdraws beneath the surface of the 
water to ripen the fruit, in the spongy substance of which the seeds are 
imbedded.” 

This magnificent flower was discovered only about half a century 
ago: — But it was even long after that before any detail of the plant’s 
history was given to the world, and, indeed, before European botanists 
knew of its existence — the first full account drawn up being that by 
Professor Lindley, in 1837, of which a few copies only were privately 
printed. Even the earliest mention of the plant in print, according to 
Hooker, was in 1832, in ^Froriep’s Notizen,’ wherein it is described as 
new species of EufyaU^ under the jp^zne of E. Auazonica, So little did 
European botanisto recently know of^this vegetable prodigy, that even 
Lindley, in the ‘Natural System of Botany,* published in 183C, then 
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spoke of the Nympliaeaccse as generally rare in the southern hemis- 
phere, and entirely unknown on the continent of Soutk America. Since 
Hsenke’s time, the observers of the Victoria Lily in her native waters 
have not been few; and scarcely have they been less enthusiastic in their 
admiration of the wonderful plant than was that botanist, who, we are 
told, fell upon his knees ima transport »f admiratioj^on seeing it, and 
fervently expressed aloud his deep sense of the power and inagttificentle 
of the ^Veator in his works ! In fact, evci y succeeding observer sees in 
this plant some new beauty to admire which Sormer travellers had not 
perceived; and w^e shall therefore detail the observations of the various 
discoverers of the Lily in her native habitats, as nearly as possible in 
their own words; for it is impossible to convey any adequate idea of the 
magnificence of the plant, without adducing the concurrent testimony of 
those who have seen it in its native grandeur.” ^ 

In accordance with the statement in the concluding portion of the 
previous extract, the author enumerates the difierent discoverers, and 
([notes freely from their published accounts of this w onderful natural 
production. This is a valuable part of the work, and the information is 
brought up to the year 1850. * 

The introduction of the iloyal Water-Lily to this country w^as accom- 
panied with many difficulties, and gave rise to miiDcrous disapi)ointmeiits. 
The history of this effiort on the part of botanists is very instructive. 
It shows wdiat may be acconqdished by enlightened zeal ami scientific 
skill : — “ Immediately that the Itoyal Lily became knowui in this country, 
an eager desire was evinced in botanical and horticultural circles to ob- 
tain its introduction, in a living state, to jur British gardens. This 
desire was greatly increased in consequence of the necessarily very im- 
pci'fect dried specimens which had been transmitted to tins country, and 
which, although ^botanically examinable,’ as the results of Lindley’s 
examinations show them to have been, were fitted to convey but a very 
imperfect notion of the magnificent character of the living plant. Ac- 
cordingly, we find that repeated attein]>ts Avere made to transplant the 
Victoria from the South American waters to the gardens of Britain, but 
long without success. No doubt, a minute account of all the circum- 
stances connected wdth the long series of futile attciupts to introduce 
the Boyal Water-Lily might form an interesting cha 2 )te^ in the Jiistory 
of botanical and horticultural science, and an instructive one for the 
scientific travellers, botanisjts, and horticulturists of future times; but it 
is more in our way to notice in detail those efforts which have l^een more 
or less successful. • 

“ The first perfect seeds which reached England in a condition fit for 
germination were those collected in Bolivia by Mr Thomas Bridges (to 
whose observations we have already referred), and whi5i weri^jjlr 
ceived at the Boyal Gardens, Kew, in August, 184G. They were safely 
brought to this country in a bottle containing moist earth, with which 
they were mixed. These seeds i)roduced only two plants, the progress 
of which was at one time so satisfactory, that they were confidently ex- 
pected to flower. However, their melancholy history is thus briefly 
told;— ‘ By the month of October, they were in a thriving condition, but 
soon after that time they began to show symptoms of decay, and by the 
12th of December they were both dead.’ A shojt and a sad tale this, 
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and one* that well nigh blighted the hopes of the most ardent admirers 
of the Koyal Lily. 

“The difficulties attending the introduction of this extraordinary 
plant seemed to increase. Even after being thus successfully conveyed 
to the Royal Botanic Garden at Kew — an establishment affording every 
facility for enct^raging its «gTOwth — the ^Victoria perished in a few 
*montiis, before arriving at that coiidition of development necessary for 
tlie production of flowers and fruit, and was consequently lo^. to our 
gardens. It was not akiiie the difh<?ulty of obtaining living plants or 
perfect seeds, and getting them safely transferred to English soil, that 
stood in the way of the Lily’s introduction to Britain. Its habits were 
new to our horticulturists, who were in a great measure ignorant of the 
natural conditions under which the plant was develoiied in the South 
American watei*s, and consequently Averc ill prepared to judge of the 
conditions requisite for its successful cultivation under artificial circum- 
stances. Its gigantic size, and other peculiarities, rendered its treat- 
ment peculiarly difficult; no plant, requiring the same care, and atten- 
tion, and favourable circumstances for its healtliy developniciit, had ever 
before come through the hands of the gardener. 

“ Tlie tuberous roots of various species of Nyinphfea are capable of re- 
taining vitality for a long period after removal from their native waters, 
having, in some instances, been revived by tbc application of moisture, 
and successfully grown, after lieing kept in dry sand for a number of 
years. This fact seemed to j)oint out even a more successful method for 
transplanting the Victoria, than by mqaus of seeds, because, as was 
thought, if strong roots ■\^:crc once obtained, they would have a better 
chance of success in cultivation, and not n^quire that amount of fostering 
care ncccssafy to insure the favourable growth of tender seedlings. 
Accordingly, through the exertions of E, G. Boughton, Esq., M.l)., of 
Legunn Island, roots were obtained from the Upper Essequibo, native 
Indians having been s])ecially employed by him for the pui*]u)sc. These 
roots were received at Kew, in October, 1818, being packed in a glazed 
case, but, on arrival, were found to be quite dead. The same gentle- 
man, anxious to insure the safe introduction of the Victoria to Britain, 
did not cease his exertions with this eft'ort, but obtained some ripe 
capsules containing seeds, which he forwarded by thc! following month's 
mail. He also feent more seeds in a bottle of muddy water, thinking that 
this imitation of the plant's seed-bed, as prepared by nature, might be 
successful; but neither these seeds nor the seeds contained in the dry 
ca])sules germirfated, when sown at Kew. 

“ Again, however, an attempt was made with seeds, and was followed 
with success; from it we have to date the introduction of the Victoria 
gardens of England. This time, thc seeds were put into phials 
of pure water, and forwarded per mail to the Kew Gardens by two 
gentlemen, whose names will long remain on record in connection with 

the Victoria’s history — Hugh Rodie, Esq., M.I)., and Luckie, Esq., 

George Town, Demerara. The first arrival of seeds from these gentle- 
men was in February, 1849. These seeds proved quite perfect and 
fresh; and three other importations, sent at different times, shortly 
afterwards, all arrived safely at Kew in the like good condition. By 
the end of March, si^i, healthy plants had been raised from the seeds first 
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received from Messrs Eodie and Luckie, and those wliicli afterwards 
came to hand continued to ^^erminatc from time to time. More than 
fifty plants were in all produced, and were in good condition by the 
latter end of summer.” 

We had marked for extracj; two or thre^ paragraph^dcscriptive of 
the successful cultivation of the Victoria l)y Mr Taxtoiifchief gard(yier 
to Ills Grace the Duke of Devonshire, and one or two otliers; biit for 
tliis information we must refer the* reader to the work itself '•’One 
cannot but regret that a flower so gorgeous — an object so beautiful and 
uncommon — should be so exceedingly fragile, and ready to decay. 

We liave (juoted largely from Mr Lawson’s little work, but we are 
sure the reader will not tliiiik too. largely. There is much interesting 
matter on the Lilies that display their loveliness on the lakes and 
streams of our own land; but from this Ave cannot fndulge in quotation. 
Nor can we do more than refer to some suggestions of a ])ractical na- 
ture, relative to the introduction of some of the features of tropical 
scenery into our English gardens. Altogether, we have been delighted 
with this volume — with its accurate descrij)t4ou, its genial, poetic, and 
elevating spirit and tone — and our present work has been luore than 
usual a labour of love. 


THE GEEAT POEM-M YSf ERIES. 

NO. II. — PllOMETIiEUS BOT^ND AND EXBOUND — BLACKIE’S ESClIYLUS 

SHELLEY’h PROMETHEUS. * 

Wil proceed to S})eak of the second Great Poem-Mystery, contained in 
the story of Prometheus, as recorded by Eschylus, and his contimiator, 
IShelley. 

Professor Blackie of Aberdeen has lately translated the “ Prometheus 
Vinctus” into English verse. Without nuicli ease, or grace,, or melody, 
his translation is very spirited, and gives a more vivid idea of Kschylus, 
in his rugged energy and ra])turous enthusiasm, than any otJier verse 
rendering we have read. IhiC we are mistaken if the mere English 
reader does not derive a ]>ettcr notion of Eschylus still from tlie old 
prose versions. Pest of all w^ere such a translation as Dr John Carlyle 
has executed of Dante, distinguished at once by correctness and energy. 
What a thing his brother Thomas could make of the Prometheus” in 
his pros6 ! * mu 


* By the way, why lias Mr BUickic annexed that shocking; note (page 306, vol. ii.) 
— a note, the drift of which is to leave it an even question whether we he Bjirung 
directly from apes or from God. Nay, the learned })rofe&sor does, if we mistake not, 
incline to the flattering belief, that man is the grandson of an ourang-outang! Wo 
are tempted to say — 1st, Let the gentleman speak for him.sclf. If he feel disposed, 
from his idiosyncrasy, to trace his peculiarities and powoi’s to another species, we 
have no objections, provided all of us are not to be implicated in the same foregone 
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The sympathy which this great poet felt for the ancient mythology of 
his country, for gods to whom Jove was but a beardless boy, was strictly 
a fellow-feeling. He was a Titan among men; and we fancy him, sick 
of the present, and reverting to the past, tired of the elegant mannikins 
around, and sketching forth, his arms (o grasp the bulky shades o^ 
a bygone era. He had been a soldier, too, and this had probably infused 
into his mind a certain contempt for mankind as they were. He that 
mingles arid takes a part in‘a battlefield, would require to be*more than 
mortal to escape this feeling, seeing there, as lie must, man writhen 
into all varieties of painful, shameful, despicable, and horrible atti- 
tudes. It was, indeed, at Marathon, 8alamis, and, perhaps, Platsea, that 
lie mingled in warfare^ but the details of even these world-famous fights 
of freedom must have been as mean and disgusting as those of Borodino 
or Austcrlitz. From man, Eschylus turned pensively and proudly to 


conclusion, Fuseli was wont to say to a ]UTS()n wlio was constantly advocating mate- 
rialisni, “ may have no soyl, hut, yc lieaxens! 1 know that / have.” We know, 
whatever the author of the“ Vestiges” and John Stuart Blaekie may bo, that we, and 
millions mure, are not sprung troiu the ‘‘ beasts that perish.” But, 2(lly, we do not 
believe that even these two iutelligoni persons are so lowly hern us their language 
implies. The author of the“ Vestiges” is generally believed to bo a slirewd and 
talented person, and has actually the most decided eret‘d now extant in the world — 
this, nanioJy, that two and two make foui*. And who ever Jieard Mr Blaekie speak — 
or, above all, sing — without acknowledging the soul which was manifestly in the man ? 
But, 3diy,the plK Uomena whieli Mr Blaekie enumerates so miiiulely from Diodorus, 
Strabo, Moses (1 !!), Moffat, and Collins, are^ we suspect, more easily explained on 
the ground of a fall from th« fall— a degradation and declension from a sad catastrophe 
— than (ui his notion of a brute crawling up into a demigod— a snail developing, for- 
sooth, into a' IShaksjiere ! 'J’o us, it seems infinitely more likely, even aeeording to 
the analogies he produces, that the tiger should degenerate into th(‘ tom-cat, than 
that the tom-cat shouW, in the course of ages, expand and exasjierate into the tiger. 
Can any one, free from theory, eoin])ar(i the Bushman and the Caucasian man, with- 
out fooling ail infinite repugnance to the notion that the one is the germ of the otlier 1 
But, 4thly, without entering farther on this question, we beg li'ave to ask Professor 
Blaekie what he means by throwing such dark and dubious si)eculations— on subjects 
on which, inanitehtly, his mind is yet in a uelteriiig, though far from state — 

into a book which many of the young must jieruse i Do youths need to be told that 
they are iie.'^t-door neighbours to the brutes ? or is this note a certificate that our 
worthy friend is a professor of humanity f Such Immanityl 

111 the dost of tJiis curious note, our Professor gives us an alternative. Perhaps 
our Australians and Africans may he “ iinhecikvstragglers, ilrojit from the great army 
on their march.” Does he mean that they alone are fallen— alone sinful \ Alas ! to 
us thtfy seem kss guilty than their fellows, altliough, at the same time, farther from 
their Creator, liy reason of long degeneracy and ages of unbroken separation. 

It is time to have done with tins. We U>\v Professor Blaekie— we admire much 
that he exhibits, in this book and elsewhere, of vigorous, cultured, flighty, though un- 
imaginatve, nvcnial power ; hut we see in him, and in men of still greater genius than 
symptoms of a plague from which we must flee. Wo eau hear with eccentricities 
and with aberrations; hut we cannot endure tha,t the great primal principles and 
hopes of humanity should be subjected to tentative and tinkering processes— that men 
should, with grave face, proceed to redargue such questions as, “ Is man a brute 1” 
and, “ Should he, in prison, be treated like a brute, and, on the gallows, hanged like 
a brute ? ” But there is this stern consolation: “ The gi-eat soul of the world is just.” 
The writers who treat men as apes receive appropriate treatment in return. A dis- 
mal universal hiss” is the reply which injured human nature returns, whether to 
their elaborate sophistry, or to their frantic declamations. 

It is refreshing to pass from the low Germanism of the note, to the high Grecian 
of the text— from ajis, to " Eschylus*' and his Titan hero. 
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the gods; first, to the lower circle of Jove and. Apollo, but, with deeper 
reverence and fonder love, to that elder family whom they had supplanted. 
Of tliat fallen house — the Stuarts of the skies — he became and continued 
the laureate, till a dying Cockney boy, with power projected forward 
from eternity, with hectic heat and uueartlil^ beauty, sa^ “ Hyperion.” 

More strictly speaking, Escliylus was fhe poet of deinny, duty, and 
other great abstractions. lie saw these towering over Olympus, i^epos- 
ing in liis Mceping Furies, and shiiiing^likc stars through the thin shadows 
of his gods. To him, whether consciously or uncmiseiously, the deities 
were embodied thoughts, as those of all men must, in some measure, be; 
and his thoughts, being of a lofty transcendental order, found fitter forms 
in the traditionary mejnbers of the Hatiirnian house, than in tlie more 
recent and more sliaiply-defiiied cliildren of Jove. 

His genius was lofty and bold, but rather bare*and stern. Luxuri- 
ance and wealth of thought and imagination were liardly his; they are 
seldom found so higli as the Prometliean crags, although sometimes they 
appear in yet loftier regions, such as Job, Isaiah, and the Paradise Lost.” 
llis language is the only faculty he ever pushes to excess. It is some- 
times overloaded into obscurity, and sometimes blown out into extrava- 
gance. But it is the thunder, and no lower voice, which bellows among 
those lonely and difficult i ocks, and it must be permitted to follow its 
own old and awful rhythm. 

At Ocla in Sicily, in the dOth year of his age, died this Titan — ba- 
nished, as some think, at all events alienated, from his native country. 
It was fitting that he should haw found a grave iu the laud of Etna and 
tlic Cyclopses. There, into the hands of his Maker, he returned the 
‘‘ blast of the breath of liis nostrils;” and a prouder and a more powerful 
spirit never came from, and never returned to Cod. 

“ Jh’omctheus Bound” is not regarded as the most artistic or finished 
of Eschylus’ jdays; hut it is the most characteristic and sublime. There 
are more passion and subtlety in the “Agamemnon; but less intensity 
and imagination. The “Agamemnon” is his “Lear;” and the “ Prome- 
theus” his “Macbeth.” It was natural that a mind so lofty and peculiar 
as this poet’s should be attracted towards the strange and inagnifieeut 
myth of “ Prometheus.” It seemed a fable waiting for bis treatment. 
Tims patiently, from age to age, have certain subjects, like the spirits on 
the wrong side of Styx, or souls in tlieir antenatal state, s?cnied to wait 
till men arose able to incarnafe them in histoiy or song. And it matters 
not liow many prematurely try to give them embodiiuentj Tliek* time 
is not yet, and they must tarry on. Twenty plays on “Lear” might have 
been written, and yet the subject had remained virgin for Sbakspere. 
The subject of “Faust” had been treated, well or ill, before Goethe; but 
his is now the “ Faust.” So of “ Prometheus,” the Titan, there had b< 
many drawings or busts before, in antique Greek poetry; but it was re- 
served for Eschylus to cast him in colossal statue, witJi head, limbs, and 
all complete, 

!Many the attractions of the subject for him. First of all, Prometheus 
was a Titan; one of the old race, who reigned ere evil was. Secondly, 
He was a benevolent and powerful being, suffering — a subject to meet 
and embrace which, all the noble sympathies of the poet’s nature leaf>ed 
up. Thirdly, The story was full of striking points^ peculiarly adapted 
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both 'for the lyric and the drama: and, Fourthly, There was here a 
gigantic mask ready, from behind which the poet could utter unrebuked 
his esoteric creed, and express at once his protest against things as they 
are, his notion of wliat they ought to be, and his anticipation of what 
they are yet to become. For these and other reasons, while the vulture 
fastens upon jHe liver of Prometheus, EsJliylus leaps into, and possesses 
hissVml. 

The Fable is as follows ;^rrom^theus, son of Japetus andiThemis, or 
Clymene, instead of /Opposing Jove, as his brother Titans had, by force, 
employs cunning and counsel. Jlc rears uj) and arms man as his 
auxiliary against lictiven. TTe bestows on him, especially, the gift of 
fire, and enables him therewith to cultivate the arts, and to rise from 
his degradation. Por this crime, Jove dooms him to be chained to a 
rock, with a vulture* to feed upon his liver. Put Prometheus, knowing 
that from lo s race would s])ring a demigod (Hercules), who would de- 
liver him from his chains, suflered with heroic firmness; he was even 
aeipiaiiited with the future fate of Jove, which was unknown to the god 
himself. AYhen this irresii^tible enemy of Jupiter should appear, Pronie- 
thciis was to be delivered from bis siifteidngs. The reconciliation of 
Jupiter with bis victim was to be the price of tlic disclosure of the dan- 
ger to his empire, from the consninmation of his imirriage with Thetis. 
Thetis was, in eonse(pieiice of his disclosure, given in marriage to Pcleus; 
and Prometheus, with t lie permission of Jupiter, delivered from his cap- 
tivity by Hercules. ►Siicli is the story which Eschylus extended 
through throe lyrical dramas, the first aud last of which are irrecoverably 
lost, I 

A difficulty here arises, wbidi lias jmzzlod and disunited the critics 
and oommeiitators. Does, or does not, Eschylus mean to represent 
Jupiter as a tyrant? If not, why do neither Mercury nor Ocean, who 
are introduced as his ministers, seek to defend his cliaraeter against the 
attacks of the Titan? And yet, if he does, why should he afterwards, 
as Hhelley remarks, intend a “catastrophe so feeble as the recoil eiliatioii 
of the champion with the oppressor of inaiikiiid?” To evade this diffi- 
culty, Shelley, in his jihiy, overthrows Jupiter before Prometheus and 
Hercules comlnned. The champion triuniphs over the op]>rcssoi'. Pro- 
fessor Plackie, on the otlier liaiid, denies tlait it was the purjiosc of the 
poet to represent Jove as a tyrant; hut that he meant ultimately, in the 
closing drama, to unite the jarring elaiiTis of both — of Prometheus, as 
the umpire between gods and men, and of Jove, as possessing the supreme 
right to rule and to punish. Put, first, he does not explain the silence of 
Jove’s ministers as to the character of their calumniated lord. Secondly, 
as a recent writer in the ‘‘Eclectic” shows, he wrests the words, and misre- 
*^‘'esents the character of Ocean, whom Eschylus means manifestly for a 
time-server. Thirdly, he does not answer the complaints of Prometheus 
himself, which seem to us on his theory (piite overwhelming, And, 
lastly, he does not throw out the faintest glimpse of what could be the 
medium of reconciliation which the hist play was to develop. 

Two theories occur t(» us as to this knotty point. One is, that 
Eschylus, in his “Prometheus ^/wbouiid,” nioaiit to represent Jove as 
refmtmt; and, by timely penitence, saving bis throne, and regaining his 
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original character. Prometheus, according to this view, would assume* 
the sublime attitude of the forgiver instead of the forgiven. The second 
and more probable theory is, that, in the last play, Eschylus meant to 
make it appear that Jove had been ‘Splaying a j)art;” though, for the 
wisest and noblest reasons, “hiding himselfV’ RS we might say; and that 
he meant to surprise Prometheu^, as well aS his own servlrtits, and the 
universe, by producing suddenly the reasons whicli had made Him assifme 
the aH])ect o^the oppressor, and convince even, his victim that his suffer- 
ings had been disguised benefits. These, however, £ft;e only conjectures. 
The poet’s solution of the self-involved j)roblem is hid in ijn[)euetrable 
darkness. 

Were, however, the second of those conjectures allowed, it would, we 
think, give a clear, consistent, and almost a (^^hristiaii meaning to the 
whole fable of the “ Prometheus.” Man and (xod aiic at variance ; the 
one is abject and degraded — ^tbe other seems cold, distant, and cruel. 
Mediators, numerous, wise, and benevolent, rise ii]) to heal, but seem 
rather to widen tlie breach. They become victims before high lieaven. 
The divine vengeance, like a vulture, covers them with its vast wing. 
All their inventions add little, whether to their own happiness or to that 
of the species. They bear, however, on the whole, Iwavely; they suffer, 
on the whole, well. Tlicir melodious groanings l^ecome the poetry and 
the philosopliy of the world. Their tragedies are sublime and Jjopeful. 

A gtddeu thread of promise passes, from bleeding hand to bleeding 
hand, down the ages. The reconciliation is at hist ellectcd, hy the inter- 
position of a divine power. A Hercules is at last born, and glorified, 
who efl’ects this surpassing labour. He shows that*God has all along hid 
intolerable love and light under the deep shadows of this ]>resent time. 
He has punished Prometheus — he has allowed himself to be misrepre- 
sented — he has suffered man to fall — he has made the wisest of the race 
tenfold partakers of tlie common misery, that he might at last surjirise 
them by dropping the veil of ages, and showing a face of ineffable love, 
tlic more glorious for the length of the obscuration and the suddenness of 
the discovery. The result is — ^heaven on eartli — man, his Titan instruc- 
tors, his Herculean deliverer, and his Heavenly Eather, iiuited in one 
family of changeless peace, and j)rogressive felicity and glory. 

Our readers will perceive in this a rude sketch of the great Christian 
scheme, rescued from the myths and shadows of Pfigauism. We by no 
means offer it with dogmatic coiifidoncc, as tlie one true cx])licatiou. 
There are, we admit, subordinate parts in the fable which it^lcaves un- 
explained; and it assumes a tcrmiiiatiou to the last play of the “Trilogy” 
which is necessarily gratuitous. But it seems as probable as any other 
we have met. It affords a striking and curious coincidence witli^oine 
of our Christian verities. And were it ailmitted, its effect would be to m 
east a more pleasing light upon the old world-moving story, Ihe storm- 
beaten rock in the Scythian desert — the far lands below the everlast- 
ing snows around— the bare head of the solitary, unsleeping, unweeping 

Titan the blistering sun of noon — the cold Orion, and the Great Bear 

of night, which seem carrying tidings of his fate to distant immensities 
-^the faithful vulture, “ that winged hound” of hell, tapping at his side 
with her slow red beak — the sympathies of visiters — the stern succession 
of duty-doing ministers of wrath — and, lastly, the avatan of the long-ex- 
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» pected Deliverer^ shaking the Caucasus at his coming; and the meeting 
in mid-air of the two reconciled parties, amid the jubilant shouts of 
earth and heaven — all this would then shine upon us in a gleam, how- 
ever remote and faint, from the Christian Sun. 

From IVometljcus Bound,” the Mystery, let us turn to look at it a 
moment mdle, as Pronfetheus BoundfJ” the Poem. It is the only play 
In* which you do not regret the rigid preservation of unity of place; for 
the place is so elevated, commands such a prospect, an^jis so strictly 
in keeping with t}!fe character and the subject, that you never w'ish, nor 
could bear , it shifted. The play is founded on a rock; and there it must 
stand. The action and the dialogue are severely simple and characte- 
ristic. Might and Force arc strongly drawn. They are alike, but different. 
Miglit talks confidently, like a favoured minion. Force is like a giant 
Nubian slave inr de dumb by poison.” He speaks none, but his silent 
frown unites with Might’s loquacity in compelling Hephaestus to do his 
reluctant part in chaining the Titan to the rock. The Oceanides utter 
glorious asides. Has not every noble sufferer since the world began had 
his chorus of song, visible, or invisible, to symi)athise and to soothe 
him ? Is not this a l)eiievoleut arrangement of the great Hidden Being 
who permits or j)resides over the tragedy ? Socrates had friends wise 
and immortal as himself when he drai^k the hemlock. When Lord 
Jluasell was riding up Tower Hill, the multitude thought they saw 
*‘Libei*ty and Justice seated at his side.” And, if wc may dare the re- 
ference, did not, near a greater sufferer than them all, in the Garden, 
'‘an angel ap[)ear from heaven strengthening himf’ Even when men 
Ripply the other eleiiients of the tragedy, God provides the music, which 
is to soften, to sublimate, ami to harmonise the whole. In consonance 
with this, th§ Grecian chorus may be called either the marginal moral, or 
the divine commentary, or the running consolation made in music upon 
the dark main business of the play. 

Ocean is a jilausible sycophant. lo, although necessary, has tlie effect 
of an excrescence, albeit a beautiful one. The prophetic tale of hci 
wanderings is one of those delicious jiassagcs, only to be found in the 
Greeks, or in Milton, in which mere names of places become poetical by 
the artful apposition of associations connected with them. In this, 
which we may call ideal geography, Homer, Eschylus, and Milton are the 
three un^|ualled masters. Hear Eschylus: — 

• 

First, lo, wliiit remains 

Of tliy far sweeping wanderings hear, and grave 
My woimIs on the sure tablets of thy mind. 

When thou hast pass'd tin* narrow streani that parts 
The continents to the far flaine-faccd East, 

Thou shalt proceed the highway of the sun; 

Then cross the sounding ocean, till thou reach 
Ciathene and the Gorgon plains, where dwell 
Phorcys’ three daughters. Them Phoebus, beamy-bright, 

Peholds not, nor the nightly moon. Near them 
Their winged sisters dwell, the Gorgons dire. 

One more sight remains 
Tl^i fills the eye with horror: mark me well; 
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The sharp-beak’d griffins, hounds of Jove, avoid, 

Fell dogs that bark not, and the one-eyed host 
Of Arimaspian horsemen with swift hoofs, 

Beating the banks of golden-rollhig Pluto. 

A distant land, a swarthy people next 
Receires thee ; near the fuuiitams bf*the sun I 
They dwell, by Aethiop’s wave. This river trace 
Until thy weary feet shall reach the pass, 

Whence from the Byhliiic heights the sacred JVile 
Pours his salubrious flood. The winding wave 
Thence to trianglcd Egypt guides thee, where 
A distant home awaits thee, fated mother 
Of no uiistoried race.’* 

Compare this with Milton’s list of the fallen angels, or his description 
of the prospect from the Mount of the Temptation. 

But Prometheus himself absorbs almost allthe interest, and utters almost 
all the poetry in the play. lie has been compai;ed to Satan, and certainly, 
in grandeur of utterance, and dignity of detiaiice, and prond patience of 
suff(‘ring, is comparable to no otlier. But there are important differences 
which, ill our notion, elevate rrometheus as a moral heiiig above, and 
sink him, as a brave and intellectual being, far below, that tremendous 
shadow of Milton’s soul. Prometheus deems himself, and is, in the right; 
8atan is, and knows he is, in the wrong. Prometheus anticipates ulti- 
mate restoration; 8atari expects iiothing, and hardly wishes aught but 
revenge. Prometheus is waited on by tlie multitudinous sympathies of 
innocent immortals; Satan leans on his own soul alone, for the feeling 
of his fallen brethren toward him is ratluT the reverence of fear than the 
submission of love. Prometheus carries consciously the fate of the 
Tliundcrer in his hands; Satan knoA\s the Thunderer lias only to be pro- 
voked sufficiently to annihilate him. Prometheus on Caucasus is not 
unvisited or unchecred; JSatan on Niphates Mount is utterly alone, and 
though miserable, is undaunted, and almost darkens tlic sun by his stern 
soliloquy. In one word, Prometheus is a great, good being, inysterioUvsly 
punished; Satan is a great bad being, reaping with quick and furious 
hand what he had sown; nay, warring with the whirlwind wJiich from 
that sad sowing of the wind liad s])riing. * 

It was comparatively easy for Escliydus to enlist oiu- sympathies for 
Prometheus, if once he were represented as good and injured. Bu^ first, 
to represent Satan as guilty; again, to wring a confession of this from his 
own lips; and yet, thirdly, to teach us to admire, respect, pity, and 
almost love him all the wliile, was a problem which only a Milton was 
able either to state or to solve. 

The words of Prometheus are consonant with his character. The 
groans of a God should be melodious; and not more so were those of 
Ariel from the centre of his cloven pine, where he '' howled away twelve 
winters,” than those of Prometheus from his blastc<l rock. As Professor 
Blackie remarks, he remains silent so “ long as the ministers of justice 
arc doing their duty.” It were beileath him to quarrel with the mere 
ministers of another’s pleasure. Nor docs he deem those myrmidons 
worthy of hearing the plaints of his sublime wo. .IJut no sooner have 
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'they left hi®i alone, than he finds a fitter audience assembled around 
■ hina in the old elements of nature; and; like the voice of one of their own 
tameless torrents, does he break out into his famous (miscalled) soli- 
loquy. Soliloquy it is none, for he was never less alone than when now 
alone. ^ ^ 

* 0 ! divine ether, and swift-winged winds^ 

And river-fountains, and of ocean waves, 

Tlfc multitudinous laughter, and thou earth, 

Boon mother of us all, and thou bright round 
Of the all-sccing sun, yqu 1 invoke ! 

Behold what ignominy of causeless wrong 
I suffer from the gods, myself a god,*^ 

t 

We arc glad to find that the professor uses the word “ laughter,” in- 
stead of “ dimple,” of the ocean waves. It is stronger, and more suited 
to the lofty mood of the su|)poscd speaker. But in what “ part of the 
Old Testament” is the “ broad, strong word laugh retained in descrip- 
tions of nature 1” The floods, indeed, are said, by a still bolder image, 
to clap hands,” but nowhere to laugh. It is the Lord in the heavens 
who laughs; or it is the warhorsc wlio laughs at the shaking of a spear. 
Inanimate objects are never said to laugh, although it were hut in unison 
with the spirit of Hebrew poetry. Tlie word multitudinous” does not 
exactly please us, nor give the full sense of avaf>i0/jbOK We are almost 
tempted to coin a w’ord, and to translate it the “ umiritlmeticahle laughter 
of an ocean’s billows.”,. 

Lines are scattered throughout, which, in their strong, pike-pointed 
condensation, remind you of Satan’s terrible lacoiiicisms. Tlie chorus, 
for instance, says — 

. Dost thou not blench to cast such words about tlicc 

Prometheus replies — 

“ How should / fear, who am a God, and deathlm'' 

. Satan says — 

What matter where, if I be still tlu* same \ 

In the interview with Ilcrmes, he regains the dignity of his bearing, 
andXhe fearlessness of his language. And liow he mingles poetry the 
loftiest, and protest the most determined, in the description of tlie new 
horrors which he secs apjiroaching his rock; the pangs unfclt before;” 
the helj, charged upon hell; that arc at hand ! The earth begins to quake 
•N^elow him. ®e sky gets d#*k over his head. The thunder bellows in 
his very ears. Hermes leaves him, and the lightning' succeeds, and 
^'wreathes its fiery curls around liim.” The dust of a whirlwind covers 
him. Winds from all regions meet, and fight, and fluctuate around liis 
naked body. In the distance, the ocean, laughing no more, appears, 
mingling its angry billows with the stars. And as this many-folded 
garment of wrath wraps round, and conceals Prometheus from view, his 
. voice is heard screaming out above all the roar of the warring elements 
the closing words#— 
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“ Mighty mother, worshipped Thomia, 

Circling Ether tliat diffusest 
Light, a common joy to all, 

Thou heholdest these my wrongs!^* 

Slielley was, and had a rigl*t to be, a 'daring gciiiusl^ He had the , 
threefold rigid of power, despair, and approaeliiiig death. He feltliiin- 
self strongs he had been driven dcsi)vrate; and he knew that his liimc 
was short. Hence, as a man, he was ]mrged, eW'nost, resolute, and 
stripped, as one that was soon to join a s])ii*itual coinjiany. Hence, as 
a j)uot, he aimed at the boldest and greatest things. He must leap into 
death’s arms from the loftiest pimiaclc possible. But all his genius, de- 
termination, and feeling of having no time to lose, were counteracted in 
their cflbrts by a certain morbid weakness; wliich \^as ])artly the result 
of bodily suffering, and partly of the insulate<l position into which’ his 
melancholy creed had thrown him. He was a hectic hero; a Titan in a 
<le(‘p decline. Tall, swift, and subtle, he wanted body, sinews, and 
blood. The only thoroughly manly and pow<irfnl things he has written 
are some parts of the “llevolt of Islam,” the ^^Ccnci,” as a whole, and 
the coniinencement and one or two passages throughout the “ Pj’orae- 
theus.” The rest of his writings — even when beautiful, as they generally 
are, and sincere, as they arc always — are more or less fantastical and 
diseased. The “ Ccuici” itself, the most calm and artistic of his Avorks, 
could never have been selected as a subject by a liealthy or perfectly 
sane rniiid. * 

‘^Prometheus IJnIxmnd,” is the most ambitiows of Ijis poems. But it 
was written too fast. It was written, too, in a state of over-excitement, 
produced by the intoxication of an Jtalian spring, o]>crating upon a 
morbid system, and causing it to flush over with hectic and liaU-deliriona 
joy. Above all, it was Avrittcu Hventy years too soon, ere his views had 
consolidated, and ere his tljought and language were cast in their final 
mould. Hence, on the whole, it is a. strong and beautiful disease. Its 
language is loose and luxuriant as a ^‘Moenad’s liair;” its imagery is 
Avilder and less felicitous than in sumo of his other poems. The thought 
is frequently droAvned in a diarrhoea of Avords; its dialogue is heavy and 
prolix; and its lyrics Iiua^c more fioAv of sound than ])caiity of image, or 
depth of sentiment; — it is a, false galloj) rather than a strong and kin- 
dling race. Compared Avitli the “ JVomethens ” of Hschylus, Shelleys 
poem is Avordy and ditfuse; lacks unity and sim])liclty; abpvc all, ‘lacks 
whatever human interest is in the Crccian Avork. Nov has it the massive 
strength, the piled up gold and gems, the barbaric but kingly magnifi- 
cence, of Keats’ Hyperion.” « 

Beauties, of course, of a rare order it p^^sesscs. The opening spoefl^ 
of Prometheus — his conversation with the 1^’artli — the picture of the 
Hours — one or two of the clioruscs — and, above all, the description of 
the effects of the ‘^many-folded shell,” in regenerating the world, are 
worthy of any poet or pen; and the Avliole, in its Avasted strength, mixed 
Avith beautiful weakness, resembling a great forest struck with prema- 
ture autumn, fills us Avith deep regrets that his life liad not been spared. 
Had he, twenty years later, a healtliicr, happier, and better man, 
“clothed, and in his right mind,” approached the sublime subject of the 
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'^PrometheusJ* no poet save Milton and Keats was ever likely to have 
so folly completed the Eschylean design. 

The last act of this drama is to us a mere dance of darkness. It has 
all the sound and semblance of eloquent, musical, and glorying nonsense. 
But, apart from the mystic^ meanings deposited in its lyrics, Shelley’s 
great object id^ this play, as* in his Queen Mab” and “Kcvolt of Islam,” 
is to ‘predict' the total extinction of evil, through the progress and per- 
fectionment of the human race. 1^^^ grow into the God of the 

world, We are of tMs opinion too, provided the necessity of divine sun- 
shine and showers to consummate this growth be conceded. But Shelley’s 
theory seems very hopeless. We may leave it to the scorching sarcasm, 
invective, and argument of Foster, in his “ Essay on the Term Romantic.” 
The Etliioj) is to wash himself whitfj}? the leper is to bathe away his 
leprosy in Abana an*i Fharpar, not in Jordan ! We will believe it, as 
soon as we are convinced that human philosophy has of itself made any 
human being happy, and that there is not something in man, requiring 
both a fiercer cautery and a nobler balm to cure. *‘The nature of 
man still casts ‘ ominous cpnjecture on the whole success,’ Till that be 
changed, extended plans of human improvement, laws, new institutions, 
and systems of education, are only what may be called the sublime me- 
chanics of depravity.” And what, we may adtl, can change that, short 
of an omnipotent fiat, as distinct as that which at first spake darkness 
into light — chaos into a world? Of lyrics, and dramas, and poetic dreams, 
we have had enough; what we want is, the one master-word of Him who 
"spake with authority, and not as the •scribes.” 

The great Promethes^i rock shall be visited by poet for poetic treat- 
ment no niorc again for ever. It' is henceforth a "rock in the wilder- 
ness,” smitlen not into water, but into eternal sterility. But although 
no poet shall ever seek in it the materials of another lofty song, yet its 
memory shall continue dear to all lovers of genius and man. Many a 
traveller, looking northward from the banks of the Kur, or southward 
from the sandy plains of Russia, to the snowy peaks of the Caucasus, 
shall think of Rrometheus, and try to shape out his writhing figure upon 
the storm-beaten clifik Every admirer of Grecian or of British genius 
shall turn aside, and see the great spectacle of tortured worth, crushed 
dignity, and vicarious valour, exhibited with such wonderful force and 
verisimilitude by Eschylus and his follower. 

And those who see, or think they se(>, in the story of this sublime, 
forsaken, anc^ tormented Titan — ^the virtuous, the benevolent, the friend 
of man — a faint shadow of the real tragedy of the Cross, where the Man 
God was " nailed,” as Prometheus is said to have been, was exposed to 
public ignomiiij^ had his heart torn by the vulture of a world’s substitu- 
anguishfe-and at lastjJiat the crisis of his agony, and while earth 
and hell and heaven were all darkening around him, cried out, " Why 
ha^t thou forsaken mef (a fearful question, where you dare not lay the 
emphasis on any, but must on all the words), cannot but feel more tender 
and awful emotions as they contemplate this outlying and unacknow- 
ledged type of the Crucified, suspended among the crags of the Caucasian 
wilderness. 
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SCIIII.T.ER, in one of his exquisite lyrics,! represents Jove as proclaim- 
ing to men that he had given up the earth to them as their inheritance, 
and bidding them divide it among them, as becomes brothers ; where- 
upon each, we are told, seized th;gt which pleased him, and when all had 
been partitioned, at last, from afar off, came the goet. Arriving too late 
to find anything whicli ho could appropriate, he bewailed his hard fate 
in strains which reached Jove upon his throne, and drew down upon 
him the reproach: — “If thou hast lingered too long in the land of 
dreams, complain not of me. Where wast thou when they were dividing 
the earth “I was,” replied the poet, “ with Thee. My eyes were 
fastened on thy counlonancc ; my ears were captivated by the harmony 
of thy heaven. Pardon the sjiirit which, intoxicated with thy splendour, 
has omitted to secure its ear! lily portion.” And Jove did pardon that 
aspiring, yet gentle and loving spirit, and assigned to it a portion, richer 
and nobler than any earth could furnish: — 

“ Wliiit can be done ? said Jove ; the earth is given ; 

The field, tlie chase, the mart .ire gone from mo j— - 
Since ’tis tliy joy to dwell with me in hea\en, 

Como Mhen thou wilt, for thee the path is free.’’ 

Thus, in truthful fahlc, has the poet described the true poet’s sphere 
and privilege. I'he dwelling-jduce of such an one is, indeed, witli-God. 
11 is eye is tilled with the vision of the Cremator’s glory. His ear listens 
to the melodies that swell or whisjior around the throne of the universe. 
I'he things of time and seiisi* art* viewed by him on theirGodward side, and 
in the light which falls ou them iVorn above. He looks on carth as angels 
look on it ; not merely as a place whence toil may evoke material wealth, 
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or a scene on which the little passions, and wayward impulses, and sel- 
fish interests of men, may play out their transient drama, but rather as 
the footstool of the Omnipotent, on which the pressure of his majesty 
rests, and which He has covered with the manifestations of his glory. 
To the true poet, the beauty of the fields, the grandeur of the ‘‘ everlast- 
ing hills,” thp mystery of the' great deep, “ and all the dread magnifi- 
cence* of heaven,” arc full of God. The changing seasons, the alternation 
of day and night, the interchange qf storm and sunshine, are him but 
“ the varied God” — *he foldings of that many-coloured vestment that is 
wrapped around the unsearchable presence of Him who “ covereth him- 
self >vith light as with a garment, and streteheth out the heavens as a 
curtain.” Gifted with a “ vision and faculty divine,” the poet sees all 
things as if alive and sentient by the ppwer of the all-pervading Spirit. 
His intuition is akin«to inspiration ; and so men in all ages have vene- 
rated him as one whose voice is the organ of Deity. The old Romans 
had but one word for poet and for prophet. The old Greeks called him 
by a divine name, the rroirirngy or maker. The old Scandinavians called 
poetry “ the beverage of the gods,” and honoured the poet as one who 
had feasted with Odin. In all countries, and among all tribes, this faith 
has subsisted, and the poet has had re\ erence as one for whom heaven’s 
gate stood ever open, and whose privilege it was to be a dweller with 
God. 

It would he Avell if poets were duly conscious of the sublimity of their 
vocation, and more jealous of its dignity and sacredness tJuin they often 
are. Alas ! they have so frequentl}^ degraded their office, and used 
their lofty j)ow^ers for mi worthy ends, that men in these later times have 
begun to doubt if poetry be indeed divine, and to regard all such claims 
as those above -advanced on behalf of the poet as fanatical and foolish. 
We sorrowfully admit the premise, but indignantly deny the conclusion. 
Because a divine gift may be abused, docs it follow that therefore the 
gift is not divine ? Because an angel may be seduced by an earthly love 
from the starry sphere, and may fold his wings, and rest content with an 
earthly paradise, and even stoop to ignoble toils, does it follow that the 
proper place of angels is not in the presence-chamber of the Eternal, 
and that it is not their privilege always to behold the face of the 
Heavenly Father? And if it be so that poets have too often forgotten 
that theirs is a sacred vocation and a celestial privilege, let the blame 
rest with the individuals who have been thus faithless to the trust re- 
posed in theijn ; but let not the gift whicli God has bestowed for noble 
and worthy uses be on that account blasphemed. If the genius that 
might have soared into the empyrean, lias ingloriously stooped to what 
is low, •false, grovelling, sensual, or devilish — has sought to become the 
"^ologist of evil — has endeavoured to throw the ornaments of genius 
around the hateful form of vice, or lias used its heaven-sent powers tu 
smooth the too easy descent to hell ; let Jiim who has thus profaned 
his office sutler such disgrace as . would be incurred by a priest who had 
defiled the altar at wdiich he was commissioned to serve; but let not the 
office he has dishonoured, or the altar he lias insulted, bear his reproach. 
Rather let men take occasion, from the failings of the functionary, to 
B^ntain all the more earnestly the dignity of the function, that so the 
original purpose <if Him by whom all good gifts are bestowed may be 
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vindicated, and those on whom they are conferred may be awakened 
to an ever-deepening sense of the responsibility under which they rest* 

All true poets have a feeling of the loftiness and sacredness of their 
art, even though, through infirmity and temptation, they may have 
grievously fallen short of what it requires. “ It is not without grief and 
indignation,” exclaims Cowley,* “ thaf 1 behold thixi divine science , 
employing all her inexhaustible riches of wit and eloquence, eifher in 
the wicked and beggarly flattery *of great persons, or the unmanly 
idolising of foolish women, or the wretched affectation of scurril laugh- 
ter, or, at best, on the confused, antiquated dreams of senseless fables 
and metamorphoses* Amongst all holy and consecrated things which 
the devil ever stole and alienated from the service of the Deity, as altars, 
temples, Sacrifices, prayers, and the like, there is none that he so uni- 
versally and so long usurped as poetry. It is time^o recover it out of the 
tyrant’s hands, and to restore it to the kingdom of God, who is the Father 
of it.” It would have been well had the author of these sentences at all 
times remembered his own doctrine, and given less occasion himself for 
that pious grief and holy indignation which,^ie avers, had been inspired 
in him by the delinquencies of others. Nevertheless, what he here says 
is just, and may be taken as expressing what all true poets, in their in- 
nermost hearts, feel as to the purpose and dignity of their art. It is of 
God ; He is the father of it; and it is only as it is used for the work 
of God, that it is used for purposes befitting its character and worth. 

Poetry being thus of divine origin, it may be supposed that, when 
God condescended to address Himself to men, he ‘would not overlook 
this as a fitting veliicle of his communication. »]\ray we not go further, 
and say, that, for certain })arts of that communication, the language of 
poetry is the only fitting vehicle ? For that which is merely dogmatic, 
or merely legislative, the language of prose may suflice, or be preferable. 
But the dogmatic and legislative parts of revelation are neither the 
whole of it, nor the most important part of it. These form but the basis 
on which the superstructure of a subjective religion, in the proper sense 
of that term, is to bo raised — the germ out of which a holy, heavenly, 
godly character is to be evolved in each individual. God’s object in 
speaking to men at all is, not so much to make moralists and theologians 
of them, as to bring them to Himself — to recover them from their aliena- 
tion and rebellion, and rebind them in holy love and trustfftl confidence, 
and sincere adoration to Him who is the fountain of their being, and the 
centre of their felicity. For this purpose, their whole nature must be 
addressed. It is not cnougli to enlighten the undcrstaniling or direct 
the judgment ; if the heart, the soul, the imagination, the higher reason 
of man, he not captivated and pervaded by what is divine, th^ victory 
will not be secured, the regeneration will not be complete. Praise (WeS' 
not spring out of theoretical abstractions. Adoration is never excited 
by legislative enactments. Devotion wdll not be sustained by dogmas. 
It is possible for a man to know all mysteries, and yet it shall profit 
him nothing as respects the reality of religion. Unless there be love, 
and wonder, and awe, and hope, and ardent desire, kindled in the soul 
as by a live coal taken from ofl’ the altar that burns its mystic fires be- 
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forfe the very face of God, there will he nothing heavenly, or leading to 
heaven, in the man’s religion. It will be of the earth earthy ; excel- 
lent, it may be, for a form ; very good to dispute about ; unsurpassable, 
as an instrument of ecclesiastical authority ; but, for all that concerns 
the life, and power, and fervour of godline^ss, utterly valueless. It is the 
I manifestation, of ‘God alone that will avail to create a true piety in the 
soul of man. There must be a vision of Him who is invisible, before 
we can have that in us which will endure. The heart of the Heavenly 
Father must be displayed, ere the heart of the Vandering and benighted 
child can be recovered. We cannot love, or .even truly adore, a Being 
who sits shrouded in impenetrable splendour, or reveals himself only in 
hard dogmas and stern injunctions. It is when He comes forth from his 
. pavilioned glory, and takes shape amongst us as one who in very deed 
can dwell with man ilpon this earth, and speaks to us,as the Being who 
made us and all things, and who knoweth our frame, and hath enstamped 
upon all creation the visible images of those majestic ideas which have 
ever been present to his eternal mind, and will employ these images, 
which custom has made familiar to us, for the purpose of lifting us up 
to communion of mind with Himself ; then, and then only, is it that, 
in accordance with the laws under wdiich He has placed us, our 
souls will open to his teaching, and be subdued and captivated by his 
grace. And what is thi^, but in other w^ords to say, that, to speak to us 
effectually, He must speak to us in the language of poetry ? 

We may even go fjirther, and say that there can be no revelation to 
man, such as he now is, except in language that shall partake of the 
nature of po3try. For, det it be considered what revelation is, and to 
what part of man it is addressed. Revelation is not the announcement 
of a mere physical or historical fact, which may be received by a simple 
effort of apprehension ; nor is it the statement of a conclusion capable 
of being deduced by a logical process of the understanding; nor Is it 
the exposition of a theory on which the judgment may pronounce. It 
is essentially a presenlation to the mind of something divine — some- 
thing appertaining to God, to his being, liis perfections, or his opera- 
tions ; and this can be addressed only to tlic liiglier reason in man, that 
faculty which is described in the Bible as tliat which evidences the un- 
seen, and renders substantive and real w hat is as yet merely the object of 
hope. Now,*it is only through the medium of the imagination that such 
knowdedge can be conveyed to us. God does not convey to us directly 
by a ^ecies yf intuition these new truths; He must, therefore, present 
them to us by figure, arid f)icture, and analogy. Tliere are but. the three 
ways of it, logical inference, intuition, pictorial representation; and the 
two former being excluded by the nature of tlie ease, there remains but 
tlfte last. This last is of the nature of poetry. 

Whether our first parents, during their abode in Paradise, held im- 
mediate intercourse witli (iod, and weie perniiited directly, and as it 
were unconsciously, to iinbilm tlnur knowledge of Him b\ intuition, it 
is not for us to say. Perhaps it was so Perliaps the} thought and felt 
God, without the aid of any intervening medium of intelligence. Per- 
haps their songs of praise were as natural and spontaneous as were the 
songs of the birds that made the trees of the garden vocal with their 
melody. Perhapa»God taught man poetry and music just as lie taught 
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him thought and spcecli — perfectly and at once. But that state of pri- 
meval intelligence and bliss has for ever passed away. iMan must now 
learn of the Ahnighiy by slower and less perfect means. In his pre- 
sent .stale, he sees through a glass darkly. 'J'he vision of the divine 
glory would be too intoleraWy bright fur, his now feel^le powers, lie 
can endure only the reflection of it, cast on him from'*type and^fi^re, • 
and caught by the inward eye of imagination. Adam may have taught 
his sons^mie of the bright lessons i»f liis better c^ays ; and one can fancy 
Eve singing her first babe to sleep with some hidf-remernbered angefs 
song, heard from the steep of echoing hill,” when as yet she was pri- 
vileged to listen to “ celestial voices in the midnight air,” andnoA^ sung 
by her, partly amidst a mother’s ho[)eful smiles, as she gaze»l on her child, 
partly amidst regretful tears^ as she thought of what a heritage of sor- 
row her sill liad brought him. But tlie le>sons anfl the songs of Paradise 
soon passed from the memories of man, submerged in that tide of evil, 

' which rose with continual sw(dlinga, until it ascended up even unto 
heaven ; and since that time, earth has never been near enough to the 
upper world to learn auglit of what is there, «ave by pictures and images 
sent down by God’s grace to show to men “ the pattern of things in the 
heavens.” 

For these reasons, the Bible, which contains God’s revelation of Him- 
self and his ways to man, is a book full of poetry, even in those parts of 
it which wear the outward form of prose. In the eloquent language of 
author of the volume how before us — 

“The Bible is a mass of beaatifuf figiire.sj its words and its thoughts are alike 
poetical; it has gathered around its central truths all natural beauty and interest ; it 
is a temple, with one altar and one God, but illuminated by a thousand varied lights, 
and studded with a thousand oi’uaments. It has substantially but one declaration to 
make, but it utters it in the voices of the creation. Shining forth from the excellent 
glory, its light has been reflected on a myriad intervening objects, till it has been at 
length attempered for our earthly vision. It now beams upon us at once from the 
heart of man and from the countenance of nature. It has arrayed itself in the charms 
of fiction. It has gathered new beauty from the works of creation, and new warmth and 
now power from the very passions of clay. It has ju’essed into its service the animals 
of the forest, the flowers of the field, the .stars of heaven, all the elements of nature. The 
lion spurning the sands of the desert, the wild roc h*aping over the mountains, the lamb 
led in silence to the sl4iughter,the goat speeding to the wilderness, the rose blossoming 
in Sharon, the lily drooping iu th? valley, the api)lc-trec bowing under its fruit, the 
great rock shadowing aweary land, the river gladdening the dr^^ place, the moon 
and the morning star, Carmel by the sea, and Tiilmr among the mountains, the dew 
from the womb of the morning, the rain upon the mown grass, the rainbow encom- 
passing the landscape, the light God’s shadow, the thunder Ilis voice, tly wind and 
the earthquake His footsteps — all such ^aried objects arc made as if naturall]|fr de- 
signed from their creation to represent Him to whom tho Book and all its emblems • 
point. Thus the quick Bj)irit of the Book has ransacked creation to lay its treasures 
on Jehovah’s altar — united the innumerable rays of a far-streaming glory on the 
little hill. Calvary — and woven a garland for the bleeding brow of Immanuel, the 
flowers of which have been culled from the gardens of a universe.” 

The poetry which God has thus been pleased to employ as the 
vehicle of so much of his written communication to men, has especial 
claims upon the attention and study of the critic. Laying aside for the 
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moment its sacred character, and the deeper inspiration which belongs to 
it, it has qualities and attractions of a mere literary kind, which entitle 
it to the most thoughtful and discriminative study. A great part of it 
is older than any other poetry extant ; some portions of it form, per- 
haps, the first poetry ever oovimitted to ^WTiting ; one fragment of it 
* may regarded without scruple as the first piece of poetry ever com- 
posed,^ It possesses a character peculiar to itself, which, amidst all the 
variety of form it assumes, adhered to it, and distinguishes it from all 
otlier poetry, even Oriental poetry, the genus to which it must he said 
to belong, In'all the higher qualities of poetry, it stands pre-eminent. 
In simjile truthlulness to nature, in easy unconscious majesty, in ten- 
derness of pathos, in vividness of imagery, and in energy of action, the 
highest efforts of llomer fall below those of tlic bards of Judea. 
Pindar has nothing so animated, JEschylus nothing so august and 
awful, Catullus nothing so sweet and musical, as the lyric poems of the 
Hebrews exhibit. The pathos of Euripides seems forced and artificial, 
beside that of the unknown author of the book of lluth — shallow and 
tearless, beside the intense Wail of the book of Lamentations ; whilst his 
ethical apophthegms, exquisite as they often arc, become but as “ the 
wise saws” of a maundering dotard, when placed by the side of the preg- 
nant sentences of the Jewish sages, whose wisdom is concentrated in 
the book of Proverbs. The “ sweet singer of Israel” abides without a 
rival among the sons of song. The liarp of Isaiah, like the how of 
Ulysses, no arm but his own could string. The “ dews of Castaly” 
conferred no such inspiration as that wliich came down “on the secret 
top of Oreb or of Sinai.” The muse that was baptised with water, 
though from the Pierian spring, was no rival for her who was baptised 
with the Holy Spirit and with fire. 

And yet how little has this, the first poetry in the world, engaged 
the attention of professed critics ! Dr Blair, as became a clerical pro- 
fessor of rhetoric, introduces it in the course of his review, but he des- 
patches it in a single lecture, and that marked by even more than his 
usual shallowness, and want of power and point. Ilazlitt has allotted 
it somewhat less tiiau a page and a-half in his “ Lecture on Poetry,” 
about half as much as he allots to Dante, and nearly the same as he 
thinks due tq, Ossian ! Sandford, in his hasty but brilliant “ Discourse 
on the Eise and Progress of Literature,’\disnusses it in five sentences, 
just and hearty in their commendation, but ludicrously inadequate to 
the subject, oven in a sketch such as he had engaged to draw. Of 
those who have made the poetry of the Hebrews the subject of special 
treatment in works devoted to the subject, the only two hitherto 
much kftown in this country are Lowtli and Herder. Of tlie merits of 
these writers, Mr Giltillan gives a decided, and, upon the whole, just 
estimate; assigning to Herder the superiority over Lowth, both in 
depth of acquaintance with the sulijeci, and in importance of result ac- 
cruing from his studies of it. In this judgment wc fully acquiesce, 
though we are inclined to claim for “the British bishop” a somewhat 
higher meed of praise tlian Mr Gilfillaii has seen meet to assign 
him. He was something more than merely “ elegant,” and “ his 
step round the awful sanctities of Hebrew song,” we cannot help re- 
garding as, occasidhally at least, something more than “ the light and 
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trembling step of a timid lover/’ Lowth was not a man of ardent x)r 
impassioned temperament, and he had been trained in a school which 
prescribed the classical writers of Greece and Rome as the supreme 
standard of taste and good writing. But he was immensely superior to 
the mass of those who wrote criticism in his day on the model of Lon- 
ginus and Quintilian. He'was no trivmlist, ‘‘content to dwell in 
decencies for ever,” no dilettanti admirer of petty beaftties, no fas- * 
tidious d<i|tector of little blemishes, who overlooked, or was incapable of 
estimating, the general worth and power of a composition. He had a 
clear perception of literary excellencies, was a discriminative observer 
of the qualities peculiarly characteristic of ditferent writers, and pould 
take in a large and scholarly view of the whole merits of any author 
whose compositions he criticised. As to his “ timidity,” we do not 
think his lectures show any glaring traces of thf^t. We believe many 
readers have thought his criticisms on the sacred writers a little too 
bold; and when we find even the fierce and audacious Warburton 
finding fault with the strength of some of his expressions, we need not 
wonder that in milder bosoms the feeling was still stronger. Our 
w^onder is, that Mr Gilfillan should have seen any timidity in Lowth’s 
criticisms ; they are quite as bold, we think, though not as brilliant, as 
those of Ilerder. The truth is, that Herder had more of the poet than 
of the logician in him, whilst, with Lowth, the reverse was the case ; 
and to tins is to be ascribed, we think, the difference in point of 
warmth and depth of sym])athy, in reference to the Hebrew poets, 
which they display in their boojes. It is also to be borne in mind that 
Herder wrote with the unrestrained freedom of one who was convey- 
ing his thoughts in his mother tongue, whilst Lowth had to struggle in 
the fetters of a dead language. Mr Gilfillan puts in a word, in pass- 
ing, laudatory of Lowtli’s Latinity, and in this he but echoes the 
opinions of all scholars, British and Continental ; but, if Mr Gilfillan’s 
admiration of the bishop's Latinity had led him, in imitation of his ex- 
ample, to clothe his o^\n periods “ in the tongue of Cicero,” he would 
have found, we suspect, that such a task was a sad represser of en- 
thusiasm, and that an occasional sinking to tameness was almost ine- 
vitable to the man on whom it was imposed. That Lowth could write, 
not only with vivacity, but with power and effect, is shown by some of 
his compositions in English, especially his Letter to Warburton; but, 
to be lively and animated aM through a long volume, written by help 
of grammar, dictionary, and phrase-book, and with a continual /ear of 
breaking the head of Priscian haunting the writer, passes, we suspect, 
the limits of human possibility, and ought not to be demanded of any 
ordinary mortal. 

From tips brief apology for an old friend, to whom we stand indebted 
for much pleasant and profitable reading, we pass to notice more par- 
ticularly the volume now before us. After the utmost has been said 
for Lowth and Herder, it must be admitted that ample room remains 
for a fresh treatment of the subject of the Poetry of the Bible. The 
advanced state of critical science in the present day, the higher style 
now in vogue of critical writing, the larger and more comprehensive 
range of aesthetical survey familiar to the better class of writers and 
readers in these times, as well as the improved sta^e of Biblical learn- 
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ing arriong us, all conspire to render it desirable that this subject should 
be anew investigated and discussed in a manner befitting the attain- 
ments, and adapted to the taste, of the age. We are Imppy tliat this 
task has been undertaken by Mr Gilfillan. We know no writer of the 
present day more remarkably fitted to do it justice. A practised critic, 
familiar with a vast range of jfoetical literature, possessed of quick and 
‘ profound sym'pathies with genius in all its utterances, belonging to no 
narrov/ school either in aesthetics or in theology, and able tq give ut- 
terance to vigorous tl^i'nking and vivid emotion in appropriate language, 
Mr Gilfillan^s literary fitness for the duty he has here undertaken must 
be universally confe.ssed. But it is not by literary fitness alone that 
a writer is to be qualified to treat aright such a subject as “ The Bards 
of the Bible.” For a theme like this, it is requisite that he be also 
a sincerely religious nan — a man of reverence and devotion — who, in 
applying criticism to the sacred writers, will not forget that through 
them the voice of the Almighty spoke to men. He alone approaches 
this theme aright who feels that it is holy ground on which he treads, 
and who seeks to purge his mind from all worldly impurities and 
vanities in approaching it,*’ as the worshipper of old had to leave his 
shoe,s without the circle that had been consecrated by the presence of 
Deity. A mere formal and carnal criticism will make poor work, if it 
does not make sad havoc, of such a subject. Something congenial 
there must be between the mind of the sacred writers and that of the 
commentator who would rightly expound their meaning, or illustrate 
their excellencies ; and such congeniality cannot exist except in the 
bosom of one who is un^cr the influence of that same faith and reve- 
rence and hope which reigned paramount in them. In this respect, Mr 
Gilfillan is altogether qualified for his task. Enthusiastic in his admi- 
ration of genius wherever and by whomsoever it may be. displayed, 
candid and catholic in his literary tastes and judgments, he yet never 
forgets the immense difference there is between the loftiest efforts 
of mere human intellect and the writings of those who ‘‘spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.” He admires the one ; he bows be- 
fore' the other. The former arc to him so many lesser luminaries, to • 
whose light he opens with gladness his eye that it may shine upon him; 
but the latter is the sun of his intellectual astronomy, in whose peren- 
nial lustre he lives and moves. Let him tell us in his own powerful 
words how he thinks and feels on this head : — 

^‘The' Book, \v^ thus arc justified in proclaiming to be superior to all other books 
that have been, or are, or shall ever be on earth. And this, not that it foretells com- 
ing books, or includes all their essential truth within it; nor that, in polish, art, or 
instant eff^jt, it can bo exalted above the written masterpieces of human genius; — 
whaii comparison in elaboration, any more than what comparison in girth and great- 
ness, between the cabinet and the oak; — but it is,- that the Bible, while bearing on its 
summit the hues of a higher heaven, overtopping with ease all human structures and 
aspirations — in earth, but not of it — communicating with tlie omniscience, and record- 
ing the acts of the omnipotence, of God — is at the same time the Bible of the poor 
and lowly, the crutch of the aged, the pillow of the widow, the eye of the blind, the 
‘ hoy’s own book,* the solace of the sick, the light of the dying, the grand hope and 
refVige of simple, sincerei and sorrowing spirits;— it is this which at once proclaims 
its unearthly origin, an^ so clasps it to the great common heart of humanity, tliat the 
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cKtiuctiou of' the sun were not more mourned than the cxtim't^'on of the 
tlian even its recoding from its imesent pride of jdaee. For, while other ho<>hs are 
planets shining with reflected rafh.iiiee, this Ium)U. Id.c* ilie si n slimes wi'li ; rK'h iit 
and uuhon'owed ray Other hooks lia\e, lo their loirie.-t altitudes, s[>ruiig Inmi 
earth; this hook looks down fitmi heaven high Other hooks ap]H_’al to undei’stand 
ing or fancy; this book to conscience ami to laitft. • Otliev hooks ^^eek oor attention; 
this book demands it — it speaks with authont\, and not as tlie Seiibi'^. Otliev b(5oks 
guide grac^ully along the earth, or onwards to llie imiuntain-summils of tlnj ideal; 
this, and this alone, conducts np the awiul aliyss wdiich leads to lu avim. Other books, 
after shining their little season, may perish in flames, fierci')- than tliose wdiieh de- 
stroyed the Alexandrian Library; this must, in essence, remain pure as gt>ld, but 
unconsumeablc as asbestos, in the general conflagration. Other books may for- 
gotten in a universe where suns go dowli and disappear, like bubbles in the stream; 
the inemory of this book shall sliine as the brightness of that eternal finnament, and 
as those higher stars, which arc for ever and over.” * 

Mr Gilfillan’s genius and his merits as a writer have been recently 
so fully discussed in this journal, that we feel it unnecessary to say 
anything further in regard to them, except to remark tliat, in the work 
now before us, both will be found disydayed even more strikingly than 
in any of his former productions. We have no hesitation in atiirming, 
that this is the ablest work he lias yet laid belbrc the public. It dis- 
plays the brilliancy of his imagination, the fervour of his genius, the 
extent of his resources, the soundness of his critical judgment, and the 
fire of liis eloquence, in a manner which will satisfy his admirers that 
their high estimate of his powers was not inislakon; and lead those who 
have acted as his detractors, we trust, to some jisense of salutary shame 
for the attempt they have made to defraud him of his just place in the 
republic of letters. The latter may still, indeed, find in this volume 
something on which to found, if they so choose it, their nibbling and 
ill-natured censure. Mr Gillillan’s idiosyncrasy is too strongly de- 
veloped, and his manner of speech is too independent and fearless, not 
to betray him occasionally into statements and expressions which, to 
minds of a colder temperament, and the admirers of a more timid elo- 
quence, may give offence; and nothing is more easy than to pick out a 
few such maculae^ and parade them, as affording a fair specimen of his 
style. But such cheap and petulant criticism will ultimately do harm 
only to those who arc mean enough to indulge in it. J\Ir»Gilfillan has 
taken too high a place in public estimation to be touched by such ill- 
fiedged arrows; or, if hitherto he was at all within the range of such 
small archery, liis present flight will certainly bear him “far beyond it. 
We hope, also, that this elaborate, earnest, and truly religious exposi- 
tion of the literary excellencies of the sacred writers, will go far to 
obliterate the sort of dubious jealousy with wliicli some good peoj^le, 
who seem to think it impossible by any means “to reconcile divinity 
with wit,” have been dis{)Osed to rcjgard Mr Gillillan’s devotion, as 
clergyman, to literary pursuits. The deep piety, the sincere Chris- 
tianity, the honest evangelical convictions of the man, arc apparent in 
every page of the book. It must be evident — now at least — to all, that, 
if he has been more diligent than most of his brethren in gathering the 
treasures of Egypt, it has been that he might bring the spoil as a richer 
offering to adorn the tabernacle of the Lord. , 
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*In illustration of tliese remarks, wc think it due to the writer to quote 
a passage or two ftorn different parts of his volume. We shall select 
' such as adbrd a specimen, as well of the brilliant eloquence, as of the 
religious fervour by whicli the work is marked. The following passage 
occurs in a very able chapter on the general peculiarities of Hebrew 
, poetry:— • 

" Tift Hebrew poet was nothing, if noj sacred. To him the poetical I nd the reli- 
gious were almost the siitnc. Song was the form instinctively assumed by alf the 
higher moods of his worship. lie was not siirprist‘d into religious emotion and poetry 
by tli<» influence of cimmi stances, nor stung into it by the pressure of remorse. 
He was not religious only when the organ was jda^ing, nor most so — like Burns and 
Byron — on a sunshiny day. Religion was with him a habitual feeling, and from the 
joy or the agony of that feeling [loetry broke out irrepressibly. To him, the question 
‘Are you in a religious mood to-day H bad been as absurd as ‘ Arc you alive to- 
day ?’ for all bis moods — whether high as heaven, or low as hell — whether wretched 
as the penitence of David, or triiimjihant as the rapture of Isaiah — were tinged with 
the religious element. From God he sank, or up to him he soarc'd. The grand theo- 
cracy around rulefl all the soulhiid all the song of the hard. Wherever he stood — 
under the silent starry canopy, or in the congi'egation of the faithful — musing in soli- 
tary spots, or smiting with high, hot, rebounding hand, the loud cymbal — his feeling 
was, ‘ How dreadful is this place ! this is none other but the house of God, and this 
is the gate of heaven.’ In him, surrounded by sacred influences, haunted by sacred 
recollections, moving through a holy land, and overhung by a heavenly presence, re- 
ligion became a jiassiou, a ])atriotism, and a poetry. Hence, the sacred song of the 
Hebrews stands alone; and hence we may draw the deduction, that its equal we shall 
never see again, till again religion enshrine the earth with an atinosjiherc as it then 
enshrined Pajlestine— till poets are the organs, not only of their personal belief, but 
of the general sentiment around them, and have become but the high priests in a vast 
sanctuary, where all .shall be w'orshiiq>ors, because all is felt to he divine. How this 
high and solemn reference to the Supreme lutelligcnc(5 and Great Whole comes forth 
in all the varied forms of Hebrew poetry 1 Is it tho jiastoral ?— The Lord is the 
shepherd. Is it elegy t — It bewails his ahsonc^^ Is it ode? — It cries aloud for his 
return, or shouts his praise. Is it the historical ballad ? — It recounts his deeds. Is 
it the penitential jisahn 1 — Its climax is, ‘Against Thee only have I sinned.’ Is it 
the didactic jioein ? — Running dowui through the world, like a scythed chariot, and 
hewing down before it all things as vanity, it clears the way' to the final conclusion, 

* Fear God, and keep his cominaiidmcnts, for tliis is the whole duty of man.’ Is it 
a ‘ burden,’ tossed, as from a midnight mountain* by the hand of lonely seer, toward 
the lauds of K^pt and Babylon ?— It is the burden of the Lord; his the handful of 
devouring fire iiung by the fierce prophet. Is it apologue, or emblem ? — God’s mean- 
ing lies in the hollow of the jiarahle; God's eye glares the * terrible crystal’ over the 
rushing wheels. Even the lovc-eanticle seems to rise above itself, and behold a 
grq^tcr tflaii ^Solomon, and a fairer than his Egyptian sjiouso, are hero. Thus, from 
their poetry, as from a thousand mirrors, flashes back the one awful face of their 
God.” 

In introducing his remarks on the poetry of Amos, Mr Gilfillan, in 
allusioh to that prophet’s want of literary culture, says — “ As Burns 
among the poets, is Amos among the propliets.” The parallel is an 
obvious one so far; but, ere he closes, the author finds occasion to in- 
troduce a contrast l^tween the two, which could have suggested itself 
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only to a sincerely religious mind, and which only a really honest 
preacher of righteousness” would have ventured to utter: — 

‘‘ Amos lias had a singular destiny anif)ng his fellows. Many lierdsrncn tended cattle 
in Tekoah, or gathered fruit from its sycamore, trees, but on him alone liglited the 
spirit of inspiration. It came to hini as, like ElisHafhe was eini^luyed in his peaceful 
toil; it hurried him to duty and to danger; it made him a power among the,m(n*al 
princes of tl^ land; it gave his name and his prophecy a place in an immortal volume; 
and from gathering sycamore fruit, it pronnUed him to stayd below tlie roe of life,* 
to pluck from it, and to distribute to after ages not a few cliftters, as fair as they are 
nutritious, of its celestial fruit. All honour to the hold herdsman Tekoah I Nor 
can we close, without alluding ngain to the unhappy ])oet whose name we cohpled 
with his at tlie beginning — wJio l^ft the 'plough, not at the voice of a divine, but of an 
earthly iinjmlse — whose snatches of truth, and wisdom, ajid virtuous sentiment, Avere 
neutralised by counter strains of coarse and ribald debaiielicty — who struggled .all Iiis 
life between light, which amounted to noon, and darkness, which was midnight — who 
tore and tarnished with his own hand the garland of beauty he had woven for the 
brow of his native land — whose name, broader in his country’s literature than that of 
Amos in his, is broadened by the blots which surrouuded, as well as by the beauties 
which adorned it — and of whom, much as we admire liis genius and the many manly 
qualities of his character, we are jirone to say. Pity, for his own sake and his country’s, 
that he had not tarried ‘ behind his plough iijion the mountainside,* for then, if his 
^ glory’ had been loss, his ^joy* had been greater, or, if ruined, he at least had 
‘fallen alone in his iniquity.’ ” 

As a fitting pendant to the above, we may cite the following: — 

“Standing above the prospective wreck of all such abortive rejdics, the author of 
Job discloses that path which the ‘vulture’s eye liath not si'cn,’ and the gates of which 
no golden key can open — ‘ Behold, the fear of the Lord, tliat is wisdom; and to de- 
part from evil is understanding.’ Simple the finger-post, but it jioints out the truth. 
Here, at last, wo find that portion of the universal knowledge, truth, or wisdom, 
wdiich satisfies without cloying the mind — which re>ficcts the inner man of tiie heart 
as * face, face in a glass * — which gives a feeling of firm ground below ns, firm if there 
be tm'a firma in the universe — and on which have reposed, in death, the wisest of 
mankind. Newton laid not his dying head on his ‘ Priiicipia,’ hut on liis Bible; 
Cowper, not on his ‘Task,* but on his Tcstanient; Hall, not on his wddc fame, but 
on his ‘ humble hope;’ Michael Angelu, not on that pencil wdiicli alone coped with the 
grandeurs of tlie ‘ Judgment,’ but <;in that grace wJiieli, for liini, sliore the jiulgmout 
of its terrors; Coleridge, not on his limitless genius, but on ‘ Mercy for praise, to bo 
forgiven for fame.’ Often must the wanderer mid American forests lay life head 
upon a rude log, while above it is the abyss of stars. Tims the weary, heavy-laden, 
dying Christian leans upon the rugged and narrow Cross, hut looks up the while to 
the beaming canopy of immortal life — to those ‘things w'hich are above.’ ”> 

One of the finest chapters in the volume is that on the poetry of the 
Gospels, in the course of which, the author is chiefly occupied in de- 
lineating the character, and describing the teaching, of our Lord. The 
chapter concludes thus : — 

“Thus faintly have we sought to depict the character and eloquence of Jesus. 
Scripture writers did not, nor needed to do it. They never say, in so many words, 
Christ was very eloquent, very wise, very humble, very merciful, or very holy. BUt 
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they record his Sermon on the Mount ; they show him taking the riiariset's in tlieir 
own snare ; they register liis tears at the tomb of Laziirus ; they |>aint the cniifusion 
of the witnesses, wlu) eaine, but could not brar testimony llg^lin^t h in ; and ibey tell 
of his wasliing bis disciples’ feet. We have, alas! no new facts to record of him; 
and must say of that life so marvellous, yet huyianc, ‘ It is finished.’ But even as 
the most splendid«object in the sky i.s perpetually painted, yet always new, as the sun 
is uncbnsingly rendered back by the wave of the ocean, the dew drop, and the eye of 
niaii^ «o let it be with the Sun of Hightijousness. Let his blessed imagC' be refleeted 
from page to page, caeh,<?atching more fully than another some aspect of his glory, 
till he shall himiielf stand before the trembling mirror of the earth, ‘ns he is,’ and 
till ‘fivery eye shall see him.’ Then, probably, it may be found that all the proud 
portraits which the genius of Taylor, anid Ilarri^ and Rousseau^ and Goethe, has 
drawn of him, are not comparable with that cherished likeness of his face and na- 
ture which lies in the bc^om of the lowly Christian, like n star in a deep-sunken well, 
the more glorious that it is solitary and seldom seen, for ever trembling, but never 
passing away,” 

"VVe could add largely to these extracts, hut our space is rapidly con- 
tracting, and we must desist. They will, we trust, suffice to give our 
readers some idea of the interest and power of that \vork from which 
they have been taken. 

We forbear any analysis of the volume, as none could be given within 
our allotted limits, such as our own judgment would approve, or such 
as would materially aid our readers in forming an idea of what they 
may expect from the work itself, supposing them yet to be personally 
unacquainted wdth it. JifVa shall content ourselves, therefore, with say- 
ing, that Mr Gilfilhm has treated the whole subject of Biblical poetry 
with unexampled fulness, and in a style which not only makes his work 
the best yet given to the world on that subject, but one of the noblest 
pieces of literary criticism, in any department, which our age has pro- 
duced. 

The author tells us, in his preface, that, “ in order that his book may 
be tried by its own pretensions,” he “ deems it necessary to premise 
that, while containing much literary criticism, and a considerable pro- 
portion of biographical and religious matter, and while meant to develop 
indirectly a subsidiary argument for the truth and divinity of the Bible, 
its main amWtion is to be a prose poem, or hymn, in honour of the poetry 
and poets of the inspired volume, although, as the reader will perceive, 
he h^s occasionally diverged into the analysis of Scripture characters, 
and more raVcly into cognate fields of literature or of speculation.” 
In these words, Mr Gillillan very fairly describes his work. It is, 
perhaps, a poetic eulogy on the poetry of Scripture, quite as much as a 
critical analysis of it, and judgment upon it. To this, we suppose, few 
will object, assuming it to be competently executed; for, after all, the 
true office of literary criticism on such a subject is to catch the genuine 
spirit and utterance of the writers, and bring them home to the hearts 
and imaginations of others. This, Mr GilfilJan has, in our judgment, 
most successfully accomplished. 

In the critical estimate he has formed of the different sacred writers, 
we, for the most part, concur. Some of his delineations strike us as 
singularly felicitoijfi, especially where he strikes off, in a terse line or 
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two, the literary characteristics of those whose writings he is surveying, 
or the personal peculiarities of the individuals whom he notices. How 
graphic, for instance, is the following : — 

The ‘ glory of Solomon’ is a troubled and fearful glory : how different from the 
meek light of the life of Isaac — moftt blameless o* patriarchs — whose history is that 
of a quiet, grey autumnal day, where, with no sun visible, all above and below 
diluted sunshine — a day as dear as it is beautiful, and which dies regretted, as it has 
lived enjoyed ! ” • ^ 

• 

Take also the following picture of Isaiah ; — • 

f 

He was a prince amid a generation cJS^rinces— a Titan among a tribe of Titans ; 
and of all the prophets who rose on aspiring pinion to meet the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, it was his— the Evangelical Eagle — to mount highest, |ind to catch on his wing 
the richest anticipation of his rising.” 

Speaking of the occasional streaks of delicate loveliness which vein 
the dark marble of Ezekiel’s sculpture, he says : — 

“ In this point of his genius, Ezekiel resembles Dante. Like Dante, he loves the 
terrible; but, like Dante too, the beautiful seems to love him.” 

From some, however, of these apophthegmatical judgments, we feel 
constrained to dissent. It does not appear to us an absolutely certain 
matter that, “ be the author of the book of Job who he may, he was not 
Moses;’* we think, both external and internal evidence conspire very 
strongly to support the ancient opinion, which Mr Gilhllan thus oracu- 
larly sets aside. We can by no means regard Moses as ‘‘ the Jlomer of 
his country;” saving the one element of antiquity, we can trace no spe- 
cial affinity between tlie serene, stately, cultivated, and princely leader 
and lawgiver of the Jews, the “ king in Jesliurnn;” and the simple, 
ardent, many-sided rbapsodist of Chios, who looked on nature and man 
with the eye of an inspired child, and wandered about, singing his 
ballads of love and war, irom j)alace to cottage, alike welcome in eitlier. 
What Mr Gilfillan means by saying of 8t Haul, ti)at “his system is a 
dark hut rounded orb,” we cannot well conceive, having ahvays^regarded 
dialectical clearness and method as among that a[)ostle’s most cons[)icuous 
qualities. And wlum J\Ir Gilfillan describes the Apostlfe Peter — the 
main instnuntmt of tlie triumphs of Pentecost, the acknowledged presi- 
dent among the apostles, a recognised ])iliar in the clnircli, and for^many 
years one of it> (thief directive minds — describes liim “ the Oliver 
GoldMiiith of the New 1 Vstament,” we feel as if somiithing woi>e than 
an error in jii lginent and a violation of good ta'^Ut liad been committed. 

We should j‘eli>h jMr (PdtillanV w riling more, if tliere weie a liyle 
more of repose in it — it it were less bustling and strained. But, let him 
write as he likt'^, we <1 m 1! be glad to native anotliei* smdi vcdiime from 
hi> p(Oi— only we wmiM r<.tli (0 In.* should //eZ develop furlher hi< views 
ul the leeoiiciliation ot nain in another, and probably a fictitious form,” 
lie will commit a great mistake if be does. 
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CHAP. IV. 

The Ions;- exported period* itrrived at list ; and Dora opened her eyes 
on' tke day 'that gave her independence. There was somewhat, per- 
haps* of proud exultation in her heart, as she gazed from her window over 
the wide scene, reprjising in the *soft light of the early dawn, which 
henceforth was to oVn no rule but hers ; but there wa& more of a 
strong, loving* nature's desire untrammelled to fulfil its vocation ; and 
her ^lieart swelled at the thought ^ the happiness it would now be in 
her power to confer on that grateful and devoted people. Dora had ore 
now received visits from nearly all the neighbouring families, and re- 
turned some of them. She was not, liowever, aware, that, in despite of 
her commands, and notwithstanding all O’Brien^s convenient failures of 
memory, several of their Protestant neighbours had been excluded, 
and the very names she would least have wished excluded, omitted 
in the list of invitations ta the fete with wdiich her birthday was to-be 
celebrated. 'I'ho morning was brilliant, the air soft and warm, and 
Dorii’s heart, revelling in the consciousness of a liberty her late annoy- 
ances had rendered more valuable, and radiant with anticipations of future 
happiness, was unclouded as the sky above her. The guests arrived 
early. Dora welcomed many of them in the park, whore the festivities 
had already begun ; and the greater ])art of the morning was spent in 
wandering from one gay group to another, listening to the national 
melodies, and watching •the merry dances of the peasantry. Wherever 
Dora appe(ired, she Avas hailed with acclamations ; and shouts of “ long 
live your ladyship, many happy days may ye see,” “great be yer 
honour and glory,” resounded around her. 

Late in the afternoon, a carriage drove up. Two ladies and a gentle- 
man alighted from it, and were introduced to Dora by Mr Mowbray, as 
Sir Eustace, Pad}^, and Miss Fitzgerald. 8hc was too much interested 
by the appearance of the grou]), to observe tlie scowl upon the brow 
of the priest ; but she could not avoid remarking it, when Lady Fitz- 
gerald regretted having missed her when she had called a few days 
before. 

I did nof know of your visit," she said; “ how^ careless you must have 
thought me.” 

“ Nay," replied Lady Fitzgerald, “ I only regret that we have not 
sooner enjoyed the pleasure of meeting you ; but I trust we shall often 
see you at Bally rowan. Indeed, I must prefer my claim as a relation to an 
early viyt.” 

^ A relation!" said Dora, involuntarily ; then suddenly chocked herself, 
from a mingled feeling of surj)risc at her own ignorance of this, and 
dread of giving pain by acknowledging it. But Lady Fitzgerald’s quick 
eye iiad already marked her embarrassment, and but too easily divined 
the cause. 

“ You did not know how near a kindred I claim, Miss Mowbray,'* 
she said, while an expression of sadness crossed her features. “ I am the 
sister of your mother, by a former marriagef but, whilst still young, I 
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embi’cTced the Reformed Faith, and since that hour I have been an alien. to 
my father's house.” 

“ And are you, then, my aunt?” exclaimed Dora, while she gazed with 
delight on the noble form and countenance of tlie relative thus unexpectedly 
discovered. ‘"Thank heaven, that at last wc have met# Henceforth we 
shall no longer be strangers.” ^ ^ 

Lady Fitzgerald was moved. “ ITow you resemble yoiir mother, • 
Dora ! Icould fancy that I once more hear and sec her. I must, ipdeed, 
love you tor her sake.” * , 

They passed, as she spoke, into a wood that skirted the park ; and 
for a time Dora forgot that any one else in the w orld c*laimcd her at- 
tention. . 

“IShall we return to your guests?” said Lady Fitzgerald, at length; 

“ tlioy will complain of your alisence.” 

“ 1 suppose we must,” rcjilied Dora reluctantly*; “ but we shall enjoy 
many quiet days together, 1 trust ; and you will tell me of your early 
days, and my dear mother.” 

As they return :d to the ])ark, they were met by Mr Mowbray. 

“ I have been searching for you, Miss Mow bray,” he said coldly ; “ your 
absence at sucli a time appears somewhat neglectful of your friends,” 

“ 1 have not been very long absent, uncle, and I hope my friends have 
been enjoying themselves in the meanwhile;” as much as I liave done, 
she would have added, but, as she looked up, the dark scowl of the priest’s 
brow checked her, and she silently passed on. With instinctive quick- 
ness she read her uncle’s dislike of her Protestant relations, and his dread 
of her forming any intimacy ^itli them ; but the attraction of Lady 
Fitzgerald’s society, linked, too, as it was, w ith tlie memory of her mother, 
was rapidly acquiring a power that would not easily be overcopic. 

The day passed gaily on. About noon tables were spread beneath the 
trees ; and as Dora, still accompanied by her new friends, passed from 
one group to another, her health was drank ever and again, with many a 
good wisli from the w arm Irish hearts around her. 

“ Who s that, Mrs O’Sullivan,” said an old woman to nurse, who, in 
virtue of her office, was presiding at one of the tables. 

“ \yhist wid ye, said nurse ; “ will ye ever larn manners ; isn’t the 
gentles widin hearing of yees?” 

“ I ax yer pardon, I mint no offince ; they’re far enough off now, any- 
how.” * 

“Well, thin, its sister of the last lady she is, that was the mother of 
my darlint, but she’s a liiritic,” lowerlig her voice to a mysterioiiB whis- 
per ; “ and so the master, Heaven rest his soul, didn’t like her to be comin* 
much about ; but the inistliress took on sore about her, and, iridade, I 
thought it was a pity, for they wxu'e so fond of ache other. They may 
say what they like of ihim hiritics, but she’s a kind lady and a charitJllde; 
and, to my mind, it would be more like Christians to be jmiyiiig for her 
couvarsion than to be kaping her outside her own people’s door-stone — the 
saints betnne us and liarm.” 

“ Amin,” said the old crone, crossing herself devoutly after nurse’s 
example. “ And the young gintleinan, is he a hiritic too ?” 

“ No, shurc,” said nurse ; “ w’asn t his father of the thi’ue faith ? aint 
they a handsome pair as they walk side by side there ?” 
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Handsome cnoiigb, sliure,” ansvvered her companion ; but don’t be 
settin* yer heart on fiim, for its widin the forbidden degrees.” 

“ And share what’s asier than to get a dispinsation from his Holiness. 
But don’t you bo th inkin’, Biddy Flanaghan, that Tm settin’ my heart 
upon iny one fo#our lady. Isn’t it dukes and yerls she’ll have to pick 
and choose amopgst, bless he/." 

^ Ajid thafr’s thrue for ye ; but the lands lie so convanient ; and whin 
did yo see a handsomer couple than they’d make ?” 4* 

“ Isn’t she like her .father,” said nurse ; “ shuro I could think I heard 
him spakin’. The saints make his bed in heaven! Isn’t it him tliat’s 
tlie happy man, to have left the like of her to follow in his steps?” 

“ tong may she reign over us,” saM the other ; “ but didn’t ye think 
the praste looked miglity black upon our lady betimes?” 

“ Whist,” said nurse ; “ it’s not for us to he spakin’ against his rivi- 
rence, for there are others in the Iiousc, if I’m not mistaken, that will 
not give my lady her own. Shuro I wish them a good journey and a fair 
wind back to their own counthry.” 

Nurse was waiting, as usual, to attend her darling’s toilet, and to 
pour forth her congratulations on the events of the day. “ Come away, 
jewel,” she said; “ share there’s not the like o’ ye in this blessed 
world to-day. Thanks to the Virgin, that my ould eyes have lived to 
see it.” 

“ You must come down and sec the ball to-night, nurse,” said Dora, as 
she threw herself into an arm-chair, and prepared to submit to the 
dutio.s of the toilet. 

The day was sultry, and the windows were thrown wide open. 
Suddenly, Dora’s attentihh was attracted by the cry of some creature in 
distress. She rushed to the window, and saw a white dove in the 
grasp of a falcon, hut it had not secured its prey. With one rapid 
jBiitter the bird freed itself, and flew straight into Dora’s room, and lier 
w’hite di’css wais dyed w'ith its blood as it passed over licr head. 

“ Wirasthrew^ darlint,” exclaimed nurse, as a cloud darkened her brow, 
“ what's brought the bird to ye?” 

Dora had somewhat of her country’s superstition ; and when she heard 
nurse’s exclamation of (li^tress, she said, Wliat is it, nurse ; the dove is 
not a I)ad omen, is it? hut the blood! the blood!” 

“ Wliist, my darliiit; sure there’s no bad omen coining near ye, 
dear. ISorrovv a tbinj:! but good’s in the flight of a i)igeon ; and for the 
blood, there’s nothing in it, share, hut the liearts ye’ll he braking wid yer 
beautiful e\es^that ’nd wile the ^sli out of the watlier, if ye’d but look 
at tliim, the cratlmrM’ So don’t he looking so sorrowlul, darlint of my 
sou), but let me see the smih' that’s the li;:ht of iny heart, and go 
d ‘wn t' 4 'be mtlile loiaU and ladie^ ihal’-^ waitinii for a sight o’ vees.” 

?*^)othed h\ the old uoman’?! love, and assisted l)y nurse, Dora ten- 
derly v\a->h('(l tin* blood from the wings of her little fugitive, and placed 
it 111 a ha-k< t. ^afV^ from tlu-taloiw of ns pursuer A look of inrlaiielioly 
oveivjn'c,! * hci (ace while lie bent i.va-r U Ilieie’s a weight on my 

heart, tmiM*, ’ she said, when I Iwok at that poor wounded thing, as if 
it bore sinne lik(mes.s to what / may one day he. Tell me, nurse, wall 
you never forsake your bird, if she should he wounded like it that lies 
trembling there?” 
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“Is it tho sowl in my body I’d be forgitting to think of? Shure 
its that I’d be doin/ before the light of heaven could come between 
you and yer ould nurse, my blessed child. But don’t be spaking of inis- 
fortin that way, dear. Shure the prayers of them that’s gone away, and 
Mary and the saints are het»ine you and luinn. And didn’t I, cuishla 
inachroe, walk a station for ye when yc were beyant the ^ea^. But cojnc, 
lady, darlint, put avway yer sorrowful thoughts, and put on yer beautiful 
dress; ittvill make my jewxd look like a queen — a queen of healts, as 
yo are, to be shure. Tlic company below stairs wdU be thinking long for 
yoes, dear.” , 

Dora was soon ready. When dressed in rose-coloured crape over white 
satin, and wreathed pearls in her glossy ringlets, nurse clasped her hands, 
and gazed in an ccstacy of joy. “ Blessings on yc, lady of the world. 
Was ever the like seen since the Queen of 8hoha?» 

There were others as rapturous, though not so loud in their admiration, 
as nurse. 

“ How lovely she looks,” whispered Lady Fitzgerald to her daughter, 
as she entered the room. “ You cannot remember your aunt : but, oh I 
she is her very image.” * 

That evening w^as, perhaps, the happiest Dora had ever known. All 
the sad forebodings that oppressed her but a little before w^ere for- 
gotten, as she moved througli tlie brilliant scene, listening to the music, 
and taking her part in the dance. Nor was it without a thrill of 
pleasure, that she saw’ herself tlie centre of attraction and admiration. 
Witli the excei)tion of tho slight acquaintance which morning visits 
had enabled her to form with some of the i>i^rty, all were strangers 
to her ; but her new found relations had already given her a sense of 
protection which her uncle’s guardianship did not allbrd. 

CHAT. V. 

“ IIow long is it since you w’ere at St Cloud,” she said, when Sir 
Eustace mentioned having visited it. 

“ Nearly four years. I went to sec a Sj^anish lady, with whom I was 
acquainted, take the veil.” 

“ I was there,” said Dora. “ It was the profession of Sister Maria di 
Grazia. She took tlie veil shortly after my arrival.” 

“ No ! and I was ignorant of your being tlicre ! • 

“ Did you know Sister ]\rarm,” she inquired, after a short pause. I 
loved her inoie tlian any one in the convent. She was gentle ayd af- 
fectionate; hut so melancholy, I hardly ever saw her smilef” 

“ Her fate w’as, indeed, a mibcrahle one,” said Sir Eustace. “ She was, 
as you know, a Spanish lady of rank, and attached to an English officer, 
with whom I was intimately acquainted. He w^as a Protestant, *and her 
family forbade tlieir union. With her own consent, lie concerted a 
plan, in which 1 assisted him, to carry her off. All was arranged, 
and so far successful. Already she was safe under our protection; but, 
anxious to secure her from all possibility of being taken from him, my 
friend insisted on having the marriage ceremony performed by an English 
military chaplain, who was in our secret. The ceremony w’as but just 
begun, when we were surprised by a band of armed men. Resistance 
was utterly hopeless ; yet we rushed among them. A few seconds, and 
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the unequal contest was at an end. My friend lay wounded at my side ; 
and the cries of the helpless girl died away in the distance, as she 
was borne off by her enraged relations. For some time, my friend con- 
tinued unable to move from his couch. I made every effort to learn 
tlie hite of Donna Isabella^ |)ut was unable to obtain any information. 
At lfi«t, I succeeded in learning that she had been placed by her family 
in a convent in France, with the intention of forcing her to take the veil. 
My poor friend, on hearing this intelligence, insisted upon going to France, 
at the risk of ()})enin5^ his half-closed wounds, in the hope of rescuing 
her. Alas ! his strength failed long ere our journey was completed; and, 
entrtating me, if ])ossiblc, to see and convey to her the assurance of his 
undying love, ho expired in my arms. I hastened to St Cloud as soon as 
I had performed the last duties to 'my unfortunate friend, and arrived 
a few days before tlj.at appointed for the profession of Donna Isabella. 
She was so strictly guarded, that all efforts to obtain an interview were 
in vain. By means of a lay sister, I conveyed a note, informing her of 
the sad event. We met for the last time the day she took the veil. 
We exchanged a farewell look. I saw that her heart was broken ; 
but the calmness find ]K‘acc of her countenance gave me hope that she 
might find tliat rest and consolation in the Church, which she had for 
ever lost in the world.’’ 

“ I believe slic does,” said Dora thoughtfully ; her reputation for 
sanctity is very high. Perhaps it is better for her as it is. Had she 
been united to a heretic, her — ” She paused, and coloured deeply. 

“ AV^hat were you going to say ?” inqjiired Sir Eustace. 

‘‘ That — that — perhf^ns she might have become a Protestant,” answered 
Dora, as the remembrance of her aunt’s faith rushed to her mind. 

“ And if she had become so from sincere conviction, why should wo 
have regretted it? I am of the same faith as you, and for many reasons 
I prefer the Catholic Church, though I believe many go to heaven who 
arc not within her pale ; but she might have married a Protestant without 
changing her faith. 1 hate all coercion in matters of religion, and think 
that in these, as in worldly affairs, rational beings should choose for 
themselves.” 


cnAr. VI. 

A few menths had passed, and Dora sat by the sea one lovely after- 
noon in the end of autumn. A change bad passed upon her, greater it 
would seem than so short a time could have wrought. An expression 
of tfioiight »ad Care was impressed on her fiiir young brow. Her cheek 
was pale, and her earnest eyes looked as if they were gazing into hidden 
depths unseen by all around. Her smile was sweet as ever, but more 
rarely leen, and was rather given to the feelings of others than emanating 
from her own. A quiet, almost matured, dignity of manner had taken 
the place of her girlish vivacity, and those who loved her before, almost 
reverenced her now. As she sat on the sea beach alone, the autumn 
winds sighing around lier, and tho heavy waves booming at her feet, her 
gaze looked abstracted from all visible things. Much had passed during 
these few months thus so rapidly to mature the girl into womanhood. 
The first change that came to Dora was the loneliness that soon after her 
birthday fete surrounded her at Carlington. She did not feel this when 
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wandering in lior beloved haunts around the castle. She would spend 
liours in such solitude ; but, when she returned, the old halls were so 
dreary — there was no bright face or Jcind smile to welcome her there. 
Father Adrien discovered in Dora’s character a degree of strength far 
beyond what he had irringined ; and he that his influence must be 
firmly established, if ho would acquire the power over fSer, which tlio in- • 
terest of the Church demanded. Dora had formed many plans of 
ernbellisWng her estate, and improving the condition of the ])oasantry. 
She was impatient to put them into execution, biit unforeseen dilhculties 
arose on every side. She was hedged in by what her inx^le had already 
done ; and there was scarcely one design of Iut own that was nrtt, by 
some means or other, subverted.- Aroused at last to indignatiou by the 
constant frustration of every wish, she spoke to the priest, and asserted 
her determination to act indepoiidently. He listeited with calmness, but 
his countenance assumed an expression of pain. 

“ Then all my prayers have been in vain, my daughter ! Is that 
reigning fault of your character yet so unsubdued ? It is not that the 
things you desire arc in themselves sinful, byt the virtue to which you 
arc specially called is that of passive obedience ; while you are deficient 
in this, all deeds Of charity are less than nothing.” 

Dora was silent. A chord was touched which her uncle knew would 
vibrate powerfully. She was perfectly conscious that an unbending self- 
will was the prominent fault in her character. To this, since slie had 
left the convent. Father Adrien had especially directed her attention. 
He taught her to detect and coafess its most secret workings; and the 
penances ho imposed w'ore disproportionably sc^iere. Shut uj) as she was 
to his influence, and spending so much time in solitude, an almost morbid 
self-condemnation had acquired a deep hold of her sensitive iinnd, and the 
shaft aimed by the priest stuck fast in the already wounded sj)irit. Day 
by day, Dora became more enchained, wdiile a misdirected conscientious- 
ness paralysed her efforts to free herself. A temporary relief at last came. 
One bright summer afternoon, while she was indulging in gloomy medi- 
tations, she was interruptod by the arrival of a i)arty at the castle, and 
with delight recognised the carrifigc of Lady Fitzgerald. She knew 
they had gone to London almost immediately after her birthday, hut had 
not heard of their return, and it was with a thrill of gladness such as she 
rarely experienced that she hastened to welcome them. ♦ 

“ I have come to carry you^off, my child,” said Lady Fitzgerald, when 
the first salutations were over. ‘‘I have been longing to see you.again, 
and must now really insist upon taking you to BallyrowaiP.” 

“You will not find me a very unwilling captive,” said Dora, smiling. 

“ But when did you return ? I rode to the lodge a few days ago, and 
heard you were not then expected.” • 

‘ We arrived only last night, so I have lost no time in claiming my 
prize. But I must hasten you off*, for we have a long drive, and shall 
hardly be in time for dinner.” 

In a few minutes Dora was ready. Her uncle had gone that morn- 
ing to Dublin for a few days The thought arose in her mind, whether 
he would approve of her visiting a family, at least partly Protestant. 
“ They are my relations,” she answered mentally. “ I have already de- 
termined not to suffer any difference of faith to interrupt the intercourse 
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of friendship. If I disavow all communion in religion, that is suffi- 
cient.” 

She went into Miss Bcauford’s, room as she passed, to apologise for 
leaving her. 

Lady Fitzgerald wishes ipe to accompany her home ; but I will not 
I go, <if you dislike being left by yourself, aunt.” 

“ No, I never feel lonely,” said Miss Bcauford ; “ but I think it would 
be proper to wait for your uncle’s permission, before you accept'kn invita- 
tion from a heretic family.” 

“ Oh ! I hawj determined not to give up my mother’s relations ; they 
canndrt move my faith.” 

She bade her aunt a hasty adieu, and in a few moments was in the car- 
riage. 

A sense of delieioupf liberty gave her spirits their old buoyancy, as she 
drove rapidly along the beach with Lady Fitzgerald and Cecilia. They 
arrived at Ballyrowan after a delightful drive of two hours. Dora had 
never been furtlier than the lodge, and she was charmed with the beauty 
of the y)lacc. It w^as of a j^tvle very different from Carlington, and pos- 
sessed noiu^ of its gloom. That part of the lawn which surrounded the 
house was laid out in flower gardens, and all the arrangements wdthin and 
around presented a combination of comfort and taste. A small party 
of friends had accompanied the family from towm ; and the conversation 
at the dinner table was marked, not only by cultivation, but also by 
a liberality of sentiment to wdiich Dora had hitherto been a stranger. 
Sir Eustace spoke little : he seemed rat/*ier to draw out the sentiments of 
others than to express hii owm : but, in all he said, there was a force and 
interest that gave zest to every subject on which he touched. His re- 
marks >>vcre peculiarly suggestive, and opened to Dora more than one 
train of ideas, wdiicb slie treasured in her mind as matter of future reflec- 
tion. The evening was spent in music ; and, as it passed swiftly on, she 
waited not to inquire wdiy she scorned to breathe a purer atmosi>hcro; or 
where was the spell wliicli liad so long bound her spirit, tlie power of 
which she liad hardly been conscious of, till she felt relief from its grasp. 
It w%as not till slie ndired to her room, tliat she remembered these few 
hriglit days would quickly pass, and she must return to her dreary soli- 
tude and uniform routine ; but she concluded her nightly orisons, threw 
herself iq^on^er bed, and in sleep forgot the pressure of that thought. 


‘ CHAP. VII. 

When she opened her eyes, the morning sun shone brightly around 
her; shoibaiiislied the cloud on her heart, resolved to enjoy to-day, what- 
cvfcr might await her on the morrow. &ho spent part of the forenoon 
alone with her aunt. Lady Fitzgerald cxjirossed much surprise when 
she heard of the solitude in which her life was spent. 

“ You formed acquintanccs on your hirtli-night with most of the neigh- 
bouring families. There are not,' indeed, many resident proprietors, but 
enough to forJn a very agreeable society ; why have you not cultivated 
them?” 

“ My uncle does not wish me to visit at present.” 
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“ I know you must reverence your uncle as your guide in religious 
matters, my child ; but, with regard to your mode of spending your time, 
Burtdy you are at liberty to do as you please ?” 

“ I have, indeed, a right to choose for myself,” replied Dora ; ^ “ but 
we may sometimes bo required to give, up our rights in struggling to 
bring the will into subjection/* • ^ , , 

“ Yes,” said Lady Fitzgerald, “the will must bow to th*e prindples of 
right, but not to the arbitrary rule ctf an individual/* • • 

“ I do not bow to the command of an iridividil;|l, but to the Church ; 
but will you tell me dear aunt, what you promisc;d of your early 
^Jiistory?” j 

Had Dora been conversing -with one of her own faith, she would 
gladly have continued the subject, for the balance between free-will and 
obedience was the subject of many deep and pai’^ful thoughts ; but she 
was afraid to pursue the controversy with a heretic. Her aunt observed 
this, and urged it no farther ; but immediately complied with her request, 
by relating her history. 

“ You havo often heard, I daresay,** she said, “ descriptions of your 
mother’s paternal home. It was a wild, lonely castle, on the northern 
coast, far distant from hence. My mother died in giving me birth. My 
father was naturally of a stern and unsociable temper, and rendered more 
so by the loss of her gentle companionship, lie was secluded almost en- 
tirely from soeiety, and the early years of my life were spemt with no 
other companionship than that of a French IVotostant lady, w'lio had 
been selected as my instructress^ Her religion, I 'have no doubt, would 
have prevented her being chosen for such an ojlico, had not her excelling 
accomplishments overcome tliis didiculty ; and, relying upon her promise 
never to interfere with my faith, my father intrusted me to her care. To 
this promise she strictly adhered ; but 1 soon discovered that her religion 
was different from my own ; and, with the restlessness of a mind thirsting 
for knowledge, and shut out from every other source of information, 

I was persevering in my inquiries, while her guarded answers only ki- 
creased my inquisitiveness. Nor was 1 satisfied with searching into the 
nature of the Protestant faith alone.. I also began to investigate my own, 
and reject whatever did not commend itself to reason. I have described 
to you a progress of mind that occupied years. The result was, that, at 
the age of eighteen, I declared myself a Protestant. My avowal was fol- 
lowed by a sentence of baniskment from my father’s house. Then, Dora, 
came the first trial of my life. It was a desolate thing to be cast off by 
kindred and friends; and, within the last few years, ne^f tics hjid been 
formed, which it almost broke my heart to tear asunder. My father had 
married again, and in my young stepmother I had found a friend. Your 
mother was then a lovely child of three years old, whom I lotcd as my 
own. But the French must be made, and I strove to bear it. I could 
not yield my mind again to the enslaving superstition from which it had 
escaped.** ^ . 

She paused for a moment, wdiile a glow of enthusiasm covered her still 
lovely features. Dora involuntarily relinquished the hand she held, and 
turned her large dark eyes upon her with a look of pain and reproach. 

“Forgive me, my child,” said Lady Fitzgerald. “Oh! that our 
opinions on this important subject were less widely severed.” 
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May the Holy Yirgin enlighten you, and bring you back to the arms 
of the Church,” said Dora, raising her eyes to heaven with a look of 
fervent supplication. “ Go on, dear aunt, I long to hear more.” 

“ The blow could not be delayed,” continued Lady Fitzgerald ; ‘‘ nor 
did I wish that it should. Oi\ce rcsolved,^^ did not seek to linger in the 
^ home from whicii I was an outcast. On the morning of my departure, 
my father refused to see me. One long agonised embrace from my kind 
young mother — one fervent kiss on \f\y baby^s cheek — and I badi3 adieu to 
my home for ever. ‘strained my eyes to catch the last glimpse of its 
old towers, but the rocks and trees soon hid them from my sight. Ma- 
damckJ3aneli met me in Dublin. She had been dismissed on the discovery 
of my change. Thougli she had never attempted to influence me, I knew 
she rejoiced in my decision ; and her afteciion in part consoled me for all 
I had lost. She accopipanied me to England, for my own country had 
become distasteful to mo. I resided at Brighton for some time, under 
her protection. 1 there first met Sir Louis Fitzgerald, at the house of a 
mutual friend. Our intimacy had made some progress before I knew tlie 
faith he professed ; and when I did learn that he was a member of the 
Romish Churcli, my first impulse was to break it off, not from any idea 
of sin, but because I believed the intolerance that had driven me from 
my home was universal in the Romish Church ; but I was mistaken. 
Sir Louis was mild and liberal in his views; and, when I urged the difl'er- 
ence of our religion as a reason for rejecting the ofler of his hand, he 
allowed me such entire freedom in following the dictates of my conscience, 
and placed in such attractive colours before me the happiness of mutual 
toleration, that iny scruples were soon overcome; and, unconscious of 
either error or danger in the step, I became his wife. He was invariably 
kind ; and I enjoyed with him as much happiness as could be wished for 
under our circumstances, for our liearts were separated on the vital point 
of religion. There vye liad no intercourse. My children, too, were edu- 
cated ill different faiths, according to the marriage contract. Madame 
Bancli resided with us for two years. At the end of that time, she died 
in my arms, gratefully blessing my hiisbaiurs kindness, which had pro- 
vided so happy an asylum for her closing life. Released from the pro- 
mise that before had restrained her, and for which she greatly blamed 
herself, she fully and freely conversed witli me on all subjects of religious 
belief, and often expressed her fear that I Jiad changed my creed more 
from conviction of errors in the Church L had left, than from a well- 
grounded faitli in the tenets 1 had adopted. This fear she expressed 
more earnestly on her deathbed, and implored me to study carefully the 
Holy Scriptures, uor be satisfied until my faith rested on tlie doclaratious 
of inspired truth alone. When days of tnmble and sorrow came upon 
me,” conlinued Lady h’itzgorald, after a short ])auso, “ 1 found tlie value 
of her advice, and followed her directions. In doing so, I became ac- 
quainted with the true source of her peace. 1 sought and found Him 
who is the Saviour of every penitent sinner. Since tiie time He first 
revealed himself to me, He has been my support in sorrow, my guide in 
difficulty, and He will be my strength in death. But now, my child, 
we muse return, I fear wc have been already too long absent.” 

‘‘ I have much yet to bear from you, dear aunt,” said Dora, as they 
entered the house ; “ much of my mother’s liistory, and many questions 
1 wish to ask you, K" you will allow me, about yourself.” 
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She looked up with an earnest expression, half fearful she was* asking 
too much,, but one glance at her aunt’s countenance reassured her. It 
expressed both confidence and affection ; but it spoke, too, so much of 
sad and mingled feeling, that it deepened the interest already awakened 
in Dora’s heart. They entert^ the salooii together. Dora was almost 
surprised at the quickness with which L*ady Fitzgerald vanished every 
trace of emotion, and at once appeared to those around her’ the cahn dis- 
engaged woman of the world. It w/is a lesson she, too, must leiwa ere 
long. • ^ 
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The term education, derived from two Latin words — e, ‘^out of,” and 
ducerey “to lead or draw” — indicates a drawing out. Education is, 
therefore, a process. It is a series of acts ; a lengthened chain of in- 
fluences tending to draw out the human faculties. Now, to lead is 
a gentle act. We do not drive what we lead, hut gently conduct it 
along. We lead the child which is just beginning.to tread firmly on the 
earth. We lead the blind. We lead the sick and tlic infirm. Good- 
ness and pity actuate those who lead. Leaders, too, are wiser and 
stronger tlian those who are led. Hence education is the act of a su- 
perior mind. It is high culture mildly and genially operating on low 
culture, or on the rude and untutored. 

If to educate is to draw out, it is not only a gradual, continued, and 
gentle, but also an attractive operation. We di aw a child to our knees 
by kind words and bright smiles. We draw our friends around us by 
benign dispositions and good deeds. The churlish do not draw, but re- 
pel. Men stand at a distance from the cold. Eloquence is attractive. 
Amusements arc attractive. Accordingly, education is an attractive 
process. It comprises that wliicU draws children to the educator, and 
that which draws out their powers in a jdeasing as well ii% an elfectual 
manner. Again, education, as a drawing out, implies materials. What 
are the materiaks out of which the educator lias to draw liis roeults? 
I'he materials arc a human being, a child. Hence the materials are all 
that a child is, not a part of a child. It is, in consequence, with all the 
faculties that an educator has to do. The extent of his operation is de- 
termined by the qualities on which he has to opei’ale. What are tllose 
qualities? They are physical, intellectual, moral, and redigious ; for 
the child has a body, a mind, a heart, and a soul. Each of these in 
their numerous features; each of these in their reciprocal relations; 
each of these, in their separate and in their combined action, demands 
the attention of the educator. But, in drawing out a body, wc aim at 
some specific object ; we have an end in view. Why are a child’s fa- 
culties drawn out in education ? If by “ why ?” we mean “ on what 
account?” the answer is, “ because the child posseiises those faculties.” 
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They ^ere given to be developed. But if one, so all were given to be 
developed. Here education is universal in its comprehension as well as 
in its extent. It has a regard to the poor man’s child as well as to the 
rich man’s child. It knows no distinction of condition or outer form. 
Having to do with the human ^ faculties, it^ finds a task wherever it finds 
an undeveloped capability. 

I*n findertaking this task, however, at what does education aim ? The 
aim is determined partly by the materials ; it is to draw out liie latent 
faculties of the yout]g. Partially ? No restriction is involved in the 
idea. If we afc to educate the faculties, we are to educate them as far 
as tlifiy are capable of education, otherwise we leave our work incom- 
plete. Hence, the extent of man’s capability is the measure of his edu- 
cation. We fall short of our duty, if of ourselves we set any limit to 
our efibrts. The onlyrlimit that we can recognise is the limit which na- 
ture may have set. Education may be termed a boundless task ; for, as 
yet, no limit has been found to the expansibility of the human mind. 

Our aims arc also determined by our power. Men grow as rich as 
they can. The con(iuering general stops at nothing short of an absolute 
impossibility. Education, then, is to be measured by the educator’s 
power. Here, however, we must look, not to the individual, but the 
species. Society is the great educator. Society is represented by its 
best minds. The highest culture of the day, therefore, is the measure 
of a child’s education. In education, we undertake to bring up the 
child to the attainments which, in the course of many ages, society has 
made. We attempt to place the childf in our own position. We take 
as our model the groat men of the past and of the present age. We 
impart to the young the accumulated treasures of centuries. But, 
mixed with* these treasures, we find inicrior elements. Truth and untruth 
have come down to us intimately blended together. In men of the brightest 
genius we see some spots. In ourselves we are conscious of many de- 
fects. Reflection on these leads us to a standard of excellence, while we 
cbntrast what we are, with what we ought to be. Hence arises, in our 
conceptions, an ideal culture. This ideal culture becomes our educa- 
tional model. The light of the past we would transmit without its 
dai'kness. Our own good that we love, we wish to see reproduced in 
our children, iinniixed with our evil, which we deplore. In painful 
thought, we Speculate on what we might have been, and on what we 
might have done, had we possessed bettel' guidance or more tractable 
wills ; and amidst our regrets, and perhaps our self-reproaches, we re- 
solve that thoSe who are to take our places shall enjoy the highest ad- 
vantages that v/e can command. To aim for our children at anything short 
of perfeejiion, seems a kind of impiety. We arc, therefore, led to form 
the«conception of an.ideal culture, and to take measures for securing an 
ideal excellence in the education of the young. And that the rather 
because it is only by a faithful pursuit of ideal excellence that the edu- 
cator can attain that perfection. of character, which with every indivi- 
dual is, or ought to be, the aim of his life. An inferior aim in education 
is better than no aim at all. And, therefore, it is so far well that parents 
endeavour to preparg their offspring for the eng«igements of their several 
callings. A youth, who is expert and trustworthy in business, is not 
only of value in tl^|) social commonwealth, but is also in a fair way of 
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applying himself with effect to such personal culture as mny issue 'in 
something like a good education. But to say nothing of the imperfect 
discipline ordinarily pursued with a view to commercial and professional 
life, a dexterity which ends in gaining subsistence, or accumulating 
wealth, offers no sufficient aiim to a being 9f high moral and religious 
capabilities. Whatever subordinate aims we may hafe, that only can • 
be the aim of existence which involves the cultivation of all our powers, 
and that Tn such a manner, that those which are highest in character, 
and most prevailing as well as durable in influence, may possess the 
supremacy and exert the sway to which they arc entitleci, and in which 
is involved the well-being of our faculties in general. Hence ihoral 
perfection is the only true aim of human existence. At n5thing short 
of moral perfection, then, must the educator aim. But if he aim at 
moral perfection, he aims at ideal excellence : aifd, in aiming at ideal 
excellence, he is aided onward to moral perfection. Besides, if you 
pursue ideal excellence, you act in unison with natural impulses, which, 
existing in the child, strike their roots more deeply, and send up more 
copious and more urgent influences, in propoi'tion as the several powers 
are developed, and the general character is improved. Ideal aims last 
as long as life endures ; and under auspicious circumstances, are more 
potent and more operative in its closing period, when other objects be- 
come impracticable, and other pleasures fade away. 

Education, then, when viewed in the light in which it has now been 
placed, is the gradual and gentle development of. the human being in 
all his capabilities, undertaken for the express purpose of giving full 
scope to our natural endowments, in order thaPour faculties may be in 
the highest state of culture, and especially that our moral nature may 
possess undisputed ascendency, and exert unqualified control. 

This definition will enable us to discriminate between education and 
some other things which arc sometimes mistaken for it. Instruction is 
not education. To instruct, is to furnish the mind. We instruct, whep 
we communicate knowledge, or call forth ideas. Instruction is an 
auxiliary in education. We may employ instruction as an instrument, 
but must not rest in it as an end. Now, what but instruction is 
the greater part of that which is called education ? In the general 
discipline of school, there is much instruction, but little education. The 
communicating of the rudiments of learning is not education. Our 
children are not educated byTieing initiated in the qualities of numbers. 
Instruction in penmanship is not education. An acquaintance with 
history is not education. You educate the memory, not the child, by 
leading it to repeat by heart a long string of perhaps useless dates, or 
almost numberless verses of heathen poetry. Instruction is, indeed, in- 
dispensable ; but it should be so conducted, as effectually to proiflote 
education. That instruction is the best, not which loads the mind with 
facts, but which is most conducive to the development of the faculties. 
The chief end of instruction should be to draw out the mental powers, 
and give aid in the formation of the character. He is the best instruc- 
tor who is most skilful in leading his pupils to think. 

There was a time when a good education was identified with a critical 
familiarity with the dead languages. Those only were honoured with 
the name of scholars who were acquainted with» Greek and Latin. 
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ScSliolarship among the bulk is still confined to a certain dexterity of the 
tongue and the fingers. The science of numerical computation, disre- 
garded by adepts in grammar, forced itself into honour by its hianifest 
advantages in commercial pursuits. With the extension of man's ac- 
quaintance with the globe, apd his consequent want of a means of astro- 
• nonjical invegtigation, mathematics, awakened from the sleep of cen- 
turies, Vere grudgingly admitted to a share in the honours of scholarship. 
But these studies, though they hoid high rank in a course il^f liberal 
instruction, fall veryr^fhort of constituting education. In their highest 
character, they arc nothing more than mental discipline. That disci- 
plinet if wisely conducted, may greatly conduce to education ; but, in 
ordinary hands, it leaves the mind of youth scarcely less ignorant than 
it is unformed. Large numbers of boys, who have passed through our 
grammar and commeF3ial schools, enter life with a positive distaste for 
intellectual exertion, which is not corflpensated for by the possession of 
useful knowledge or practical skill. The whole system of what is called 
education among the middle and the higher classes in the country, loudly 
demands revision. , 

Before the needed change can come, education must be studied as a 
science. As hitherto contemplated by us, education has appeared as a 
process. It is the process by which the human being is formed. A 
process of such a nature has its own princii)lcs. The study and the 
systematic exhibition of those principles constitute the science of edu- 
cation — the most important of all sciences. Yet how partially is it 
studied ! Late years have, indeed, done a little for its promotion. Still, 
it is but sparingly that «the science is admifted in our great seats of 
learning ; in only one or two of which it holds a dubious place. Ne- 
glected, for* the most part, in our universities, it receives no large share 
of attention in our literature ; but, by the bulk of working educators, it 
is almost wholly disregarded. While the science of education is little 
knowm, the art and practice of education may well be in a very defective 
condition. In truth, tlic bulk of our educators are mere empyrics. 
This may, in general, be asserted even of the better class. In our 
higher schools, precedent and routine arc blindly followed. Educators 
rarely understand their business. They instruct others in the same 
manner as they wxtc themselves instructed, and are as adv»u*se to im- 
provement as**thcy are incapable of change. Little acquainted with the 
materials on w hich they have to operate, ^he purposes that they ought 
to purcue, and the means by which educational results may be secured, 
too many of them are ineificient when faithful and industrious, and 
careless and indifferent when not cold, dull, and unimpressive. Life 
needs to*, be infused into our educators. They need education. They 
muift themselves live, ere they can call forth life in others. They can- 
not impart an interest in culture which they do not feel ; and they wdll 
never feel a rational and lively interest in their work, until, by diligent 
study, they are led to understand the principles on which their art 
depends. If, however, a good educator must combine a knowledge of 
the science with skill in the practice of education, then, obviously, edu- 
cation as an art demands -exclusive attention. Education, in conse- 
quence, must be raised into a profession. In the dignity of its aims 
and the imp<S’tancerof its discipline, it stands second only to religion. 
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^'ohigh a calling claims the devotement of a life. The educator h^s 
before him a work which requires all his energies. Such an office 
admits no rival. For such an undertaking, a specific training is indis- 
pensable. Yet, what is the fact? The educator, as such, has scarcely 
an existence among us. We have many persons who combine the work 
of education' with other pursuits; but very few educaftorg. ** The^rt 
and mystery” of the cord wain er engrosses the energies of thousands of 
individuals. The soldier is exclusively given to the trade of war.’ 'But 
nearly all the higher education of the country is* in the hands of men 
who were trained for the Christian ministry; and, in very many cases, hold 
a pastoral charge. If we descend to the humbler classes, whose ecJuca- 
tors are so often persons who, in assuming the work, consulted their 
convenience and their need rather than their aptitude, matters are not 
in a better state. The evil, great as it is in the#educators of boys, is 
worse, and truly lamentable, in female educators, many of whom, pos- 
sessing a mere smattering of knowledge, know little of the great art of 
communicating information ; know less of the aims and the processes of 
true education ; and scarcely possess any other requisite than what is 
found in a certain superficial culture and refinement of manners. 

^ We have spoken of education as a process. A process it undoubtedly 
is. But, in order to comprehend the term, and to form an idea of the 
facts in their full import, we must somewhat modify the notion involved 
in the word process. By process, we ordinarily understand something 
definite and tangible — a sharply defined and systematic series of influ- 
ences, originating with and conducted by some visible human agency. 
Education is, indeed, such a process as this. Biit it is more — it involves 
something less palpable, but more deep and more pervading. There is- 
such a thing as spontaneous education — an education through which we 
are conducted independently both of other men and of ourselves. We 
may specify the educational influence of our locality, and the educational 
influence of our social condition. Locality has a. great power over hu- 
man beings. In one view, all men arCv subject to local influences similar 
in kind. It is on one earth, and under one heaven, that we all live. We 
all breathe the same vital air. The same sun shines on every member 
of the human family. In this unity of influence lies one great cause of 
the identity of our nature. The majesty of tlie skies, anti llie fertility 
of the earth, have, in all countries, and in all ages, cons})irl?d to awaken 
in man's mind a recognition "bf a common Creator. In not very un- 
equal portions does happiness come to all. All are subject to infirmities, 
decay, and death. Joy and sorrow, hope and disappointment, the mys- 
tery of dark nights, boundless space, and the narrow tomb, have univer- 
sally called forth dim perceptions or vivid fears of a spiritual w^rld, no 
less solemn in interest than endless in duration. In our moral and spi- 
ritual nature, we are all one — one in essence, how diverse soever we 
may be in culture. The red Indian, who worships the Great Spirit, in 
that homage stands nearer to Fenelon, Milton, and Charming, than the 
highest of reasoning brutes stands to the lowest of human beings. Now, 
these universal influences begin their operation in the very dawn of a 
child’s existence. Long before they are appreciable, do they work on 
the young mind. Could we tell the tale of our infancy, so as to inter- 
pret to ourselves or others what was going on in the ^iepthSVif our soul, 
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w*e should have to speak of what was wrought in us by the clear blue 
sky, the brilliant stars, the deep shadows of night, the fresh breath of 
morning, tlie lovely flowers of spring, and its dulcet notes echoing on 
every side — we should have to speak of these as marvellous to us, as 
sources of thrilling pleasui;e<,-as sights «and sounds that now soothed, 

I now stimulated, %nd always moved us in the very depths of our being — 
wo should have to say how the whole world around us, in its combined 
operation, made us very happy, made lilc dear ere we kne'w^what life 
was; and, linking u»\o home, and to father and motlier, threw over us 
wreaths of joy and peace, wdiieli, fragile as they seemed, were chains 
mor^ durable than adamant, and stronger than dcatli. 

Such an influence, however, admits of numberless diversities. No 
two localities are, in their aspects, precisely the same. Here, the pre- 
vailing scene is frost»and snow; there, ever-burning sunshine* In one 
spot, vegetation is scanty, stunted, and of short duration; in another, it 
exhibits a rankness of growth and a splendour of beauty for which we, 
in these dull climes, have no descriptive words. Children brought up 
under influences so diverire must be very diflerent in character. No 
human hand could give the same shape and hue to two minds, one of 
which was born and bred in tropical, the other in arctic regions. What- 
ever original diversities there may have been in the several progenitors 
of the races of men, these diversities wej‘e probably far less than those 
which were superinduced by local varieties of soil and climate. So 
long as he remains subject to the influence, what could raise the negro, 
who vegetatcs#in full sensual luxury in the sweltering vales of Central 
Africa, to the ceaseless Exertion, the bodily activity, and the nobility of 
mind, which characterise the inhabitants of temperate and northern 
regions ? 

Of great moment, too, is our social position. The great laws and 
the essential conditions of our being are invariable. Yet, if our lot is 
fiffccted by our character, equally is our character affected by our lot. 
The pampered child of luxury cannot be tlie same as the poor man’s 
son, who w^as born in squalidness, and brought up in dependence. Com- 
pare the bright eye, the expanded brow, the erect attitude, and the 
noble bearing of the youthful Swiss, bred in the liberty of liis native 
mountain air, with the half-idiotic expression of countenance and man- 
ner visible in that young slave, the son of slaves, whose mind remains 
inert, wliose tongue is bound, whose spliere is narrow, all whose train- 
ing 1ms madqhiin fear, fawn, crouch, and deceive. 

The education of circumstances is, indeed, most various and most 
powerful; and the more important is it, that this education should be 
rightly tunderstood and fully appreciated, because, to a great extent, it 
is tinder our own control. If men make institutions, institutions, in one 
sense, make men. Compare the condition and character of the pauper 
child, with the condition and character of the child of the independent 
artisan. In food and clothing, there is little dissimilarity, but that one 
brand of pauperism scars the whole life. How inferior, for all the great 
purposes of existence, is the child whose mother is too rich, too deli- 
cate, and too self-indulgent, to be her own nurse, in comparison with 
the child ^osc unspeakable advantage it is to have for a mother one 
who is wise enough to know, and strong enough in heart to fulfil, the 
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y^acred duty of nourishing the body and forming the mind of her uff- 
^ spring. 

In one view, the whole of indirect education is the education of cir- 
cumstances. Whatever is done for, rather than by, us, forms a part of 
this influence. All that conics into, rath^r^than out of, a man, forms a 
part of this influence. What we receive passively, ufticcinsciously^ in » 
the ordinai'y, even tenor of existence, from the cradle to the grave, is 
our indir^t education, the education of circumstances. 'Jdie nul'sery, 
the school, our homes, our country, our employniehis, our companions — 
all these prevailing powers enter into the education of circumslances. 

In multiplicity and effect, these influences are like the particles of ♦ight 
or the drops of rain. Tliey are -found in the mother's smile and the 
mother’s gentle word; in the father’s manly bearing; in the aims, con- 
versation, and mutual intercourse of all the members of the household; 
in the temper of our educators and the dispositions of our servants; in. 
the moral tone of visiters and guests; in every word and look, at every 
meal, during every walk. No, parent, you can neither go out nor come 
in; you can neither rise from nor retire to ygur couch ; you can neither 
acquire wealth nor become poor; you can neither extend nor contract 
your establishment; you cannot give an opinion, utter a wish, nor even 
hold your peace, but you exert an influence on your child’s character, 
which must affect his lia})piness, and may be as durable as existence 
itself. The severer ministers of life — darkness, tempest, sickness, death 
— educate our children. They are educated, also, by all the gentler out- 
goings of Providence, the orclimiry round of family scenes, the morning 
prayer at the family altar, the gathering at e\^mti(le, the fireside tale, 
the musical party, the Christmas log, and the summer excursion. Spe- 
cially elective is the wliole drama of marriage, birth, and death, with its 
interwoven joys and sorrows. These are the r(;al educators of families. 
Other influences are but occasional, outward, transient. These are 
constant, inward, permanent. Our educators? We are all educators, 
one of another; the social whole educates every part, and every part 
combines to educate the social whole. We are under education when 
we traverse our streets, when we contemplate the features of the illus- 
trious dead, and Avhcii witness the commemoration of great events. 

In regard to the education of circumstances, the ancicuts were more 
■wise and more consistent than we. Thia'ce a-ycar did all male Hebrews 
rci)air to the capital of tlieir clnintry. What his religions festivals were 
to the Israelite, that to the Cl reek were the Olympic aiKj[ other games. 
With that intellectual and highly cultured people, education Avas recog- 
nised and practised in its true qualities. To the eye, by lovely forms ; 
to the ear, by beautiful melodies ; to the eye, the eai‘, the soui, by the 
majestic examples of severe tragedy ; by poems, venerable for ttieir 
antiquity, impressive in tlieir religiousness, and highly relining, because 
exquisitely chaste in their diction ; by the highest, and only the highest, 
productions of great men, in whom the bard and the prophet (as was 
then believed) united their inspiration ; by the images and the memory 
of distinguished heroes, wise statesmen, and great benefactors ; by the 
bustle of the forum, the symmetry of the temple, the softly dropping 
words in the portico and the grove, did the ancient Greefo make their. 

- educational appeal. And from this combination of »icntaiand material 
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comparisons, did they bring forth the power which in time rendered 
their men supcirior to their divinities; enabled a handful of soldiers to 
withstand and drive back the swarming myriads of Oriental despotism ; 
and has caused the name of Athens to be the universal symbol of in- 
tellectual refinement. ^ , « 

J^et our BritiiJi educators' take example from the Athenians. Boom, 
anipld room, is there for improvement. The subject, we fear, lias re- 
ceived little direct and sustained attention. Meanwhile, there dre around 
us circumstances ino,st baneful in their educational elFicacy. They are 
beard in the lyaying drum ; they are seen in that martial array ; there 
the)»iare in those discharges of fire-arms ; and there, in the glow, smoke, 
and confusion of that mimic fight. In full array are they found, too, 
on the racecourse, with its multiplicity of degradations. Our large 
towns present theme in almost every part. Side by side are they 
with the palace, and at the very doors of our halls of legislation. 
You may see them in those gaudy allurements to vice presented by our 
gin-shops, and in those damp cellars, those narrow sti*eets, those dirty 
lanes, those filthy cellars,^ those stagnant pools, all crowded together 
within the precincts of the city. Time it is that a change came over 
the spirit of the land. The education of circumstances withstands and 
greatly restrains, if it does not, in some localities, counteract, and 
make head against the education of schools, books, homes, and temples. 
Never shall we have an educated people, until we have purified the 
atmosphere in which they live and breathe. 

There is yet another kind of cducatioo : we mean self-education. This, 
also, is of very high importance ; and if we rank it below the spontaneous 
impressions of which we have just spoken, it is because, in most persons, 
those irnpressidns go far to give the tone to existence, and the bias to 
character, and so to modify every after influence. The self-educated are 
sometimes spoken of disparagingly. They are certainly now' and then 
one-sided, over-confident, hard, if not conceited. And, in regard to 
sbliolarship, a thorough training, and sound, comprehensive acquirements, 
can scarcely be made apart from the line of traditionary transmission, 
though it must be added that our schools and colleges have given many 
dunces to the world. Self-education begins late; but, when entered upon 
in earnest, it cannot in any case fail to produce high results. With the 
bulk of meii,^chcre is nothing which deserves the name of self-education. 
Devoid of any controlling power, they are bufteted hither and thither, 
always, it may be, in conflict — yet alw'ays beaten, unless, indeed, as too 
many do, th^ sluggishly yield themselves to the current of eircum- 
stanccs, with no other care than to float dow'n the stream with the least 
trouble.^ When, however, a will strong by nature is, under educational 
inflHences, guided by wisdom, and tempered by goodness — when a per- 
son, actuated by such a power, earnestly undertakes his own training, 
then there arises a certain greatness of character which, in any sj)here 
of life, commands admiration, and, under favourable auspices, confers on 
the world a philanthropist, a poet, or a prophet. 

Hence we are led to see that education must be regarded as a result 
as well as a process. A man of a good education, is one who has fully 
reaped the advantages of the discipline through which he has passed. 
But, in this, /we mu^t specially be on our guard against delusion. What 
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are called educated men, have orton very little claim to the honourahle 
title. Theologians, lawyers, men of business, abound ; but there arc in 
the world few educated men. Intellect does not constitute man. The 
lieart is not the man. Dexterity in the exclianges of trade does not 
make a man. He only is well educated, who is educated in all his facul- 
ties. And here, in our general description of educatioji, we must enter 
into some particulars. * , • * 

In actwi-1 life, education, considered as an expressly intended psocess, 
regards only the intellect which it develops very imperfectly. But why 
should the other faculties be neglected ? The possession of those facul- 
ties involves a right and a duty. A child having a moral capacity, has 
a right to have that capacity cultivated. A youth possessing a con- 
science is under an obligation to reverence and obey its behests, and so 
to make it more keen in its edge, and more constant in its action. Bight 
and duty vary with endowment. They cover tlic same ground. Our 
privileges and our obligations are co-extensive with our gifts. Use and 
perfection were the aims of the Creator in the faculties he has bestowed 
on man. Hence, every capacity is a proper subject of education. The 
body ought to be educated. Strange it is, tfliat this truth is practically 
admitted in many of our domesticated animals, but denied in man. To 
what but careful training does the British race-horse owe his fleetness, 
and the British dray-horse his Herculean muscle? We take great pains 
to produce cattle for show; but, among our fellow-creatures, allow 
stunted races, and scrofulous families, to perj>otuatc themselves through 
generations. Still greater thai^ this is our neglect. With most men, 
the capabilities of the frame, its elasticity, it§ eflectiveness, its nerve, 
vigour, and liappiness-giving power, the capabilities of the frame in 
general, are left all but wholly undeveloped. What dex^tcrity, too, 
might there be in the fingers, to which now we are utter strangers. The 
human hand is the most perfect of instruments. Yet even speculation 
has scarcely ever made it a subject of specific culture. To the eye, a 
ru dimental education is given by nature. How much more remains to 
be effected by art, may be conjectured by comparing the eye of the 
botanist with the eye of tlic rustic. In regard to the sense of heai’ing, 
^ou may learn what additional delicacy and power may be derived 
from education, if you will study the countenance, and mark the hand 
of the conductor of an oratorio, nr call to mind the facility with which 
the Indian on the trail tracke his enemy by the aid of his ear. Why, 
moreover, should the voice be untrained? Mere voice, it is true, will 
never make a distinguished vocalist: but it is use and jXeasure we are 
seeking, not display or profit; and it is duty to which we are giving 
audience. How harsh, how repulsive, are the voices of many, especially 
among the humbler classes! It would be a good work to soffen dpwn 
these rough and grating sounds. It would be a better work to make 
them melodious, and harmonise them into the music of joy or adoration. 
And why are not our pleasing domestic intercourses made more pleas- 
ing, and at the same time more profitable, by the charms of simple 
music? In this particular, a commencement has been made. Hullah 
and Mainzer have here rendered some service. Their endeavours have 
been seconded by a few enlightened persons, and their instructions have 
not been wholly neglected by the people. But we canncVi^ forget that 
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we write for the British nation, and how small a portion of its popula- 
tion have yet enjoyed even the opportunity. Probably the actual num- 
ber that has attended on, to say nothing of profiting by, the instructions 
of the benevolent men whom we have -just named, falls far short of the 
number of those unhappy persons who, in our large towns, are enticed 
by the charms music into' s*aloons and casinos, where they are subject 
to Ihe most licentious and debasing influences. 

But before the body can be what its endowments make itr^apable of 
being, industrial training must form an essential element in education. 
Hitherto, industrial training has been recommended almost exclusively 
in connection with our primary schools. Wc recognise its importance 
here. Industrial training is of special consequence to the poor. How 
important that a poor man’s child should be taught to make the most of 
— to turn to the best^ account his bodily faculties. Those faculties are 
his capital — his only means of gaining his livelihood — his only resources 
for procuring independence. It may be supposed that a poor man’s 
child will have labour enough on leaving school; of the quantity of the 
labour he may then have to perform, wc here say nothing; — but what is 
its quality 1 * * 

Did the labourer’s son receive a good industrial training while at school, 
how much 7 ;oic/?r — individual, domestic, social power — that is now left un- 
developed; how much capability now wasted — would be made productive 
of advantageous results; what a vast increase of the means of usefulness 
and happiness would there be. TJie worth of a human being in society 
is what he can do; his worth to himself is what he is! -At present, that 
worth in both cases is \^-Ty incoiLsidcrable. Even agricultural masters 
might rise in their respect foi the labourer, were the labourer a more 
efficient instrument in their hands. An industrially educated peasant 
would be held in higher estimation than their ordinary labourers now 
are, if only because such a peasant could render services more numerous 
and more valuable. And surely high would be the advantage conferred 
on the labourer, if he were taught how — ^iii leisure hours, or unemployed 
seasons — to make liis own shoes, instead of going unshod, or badly shod, 
as many do at i)resent. Nor would the good be limited to peasants. 
The handicraftsmen in our towns are, for the most part, miserably defi- 
cient in the practical art of even gaining a livelihood, should the respec- 
tive occnpatNnis to which they have W^en trained fail them. 

But not only do artisans require industi ial training, both during and 
after ^ the period of school instruction: as great, if not greater, is the 
need of indutftrial training on the part of what are called ‘^the upper 
classes.” Never can the mind be healthy, never can the mind work with 
full efficiency, if the body is inert. Cliange of employment is rest ; and 
pacing *from hand labour to head labour, would give a zest to both. 
How very much might the comforts, the conveniences, and even the 
luxuries of life be multiplied, if hours, which are now spent in 
tedium, because passed irt doing nothing, were occupied in pursuits, 
from which in some shape — ^whether in decorations for the person, or 


* Had space permitted, we should have quoted a few paragraplis from the Report 
of TTcr Majesy^'^s Inspectors of Schools for 1848-9, upon this point; but we can only 
refer our readers to tSat v^uable document. 
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utilities for tlie liouse, oT refreshments for the t^Ue, or innocent gratiS- 
cations for tlie eye and the car — pleasure or profit might be drawn ! j\nd 
then think of the additipn that would be made to proper self-respect, 
when li6urs now wasted were turned to a good account, and when all 
man’s native resources were i» full develof)ijient and constant exercise. 

The capabilities to which reference has been made, present themselves 
in the outer form of man. Far more numerous and far more important 
are the dfcpabilities which we meet*with, when we enter into man’s 
spirit; midway, we find a power which is a dwcllcf/ partly in and partly 
without the soul — we mean sensibility. In our present defective modes 
of education, no faculty perhaps is so commonly unsound. Morbid^en- 
sibilities appear on every side. In part, these disorders arc referable to 
moral causes; they are, in part also, to be ascribed to bad physical ar- 
rangements. We know not but the j^hysical lies* nearer the source of 
the evil than the moral influence; but we are very sure that our ordi- 
nary mode of training the young, and our ordinary manner of spending 
our days (in both of which we seem to have almost wholly forgotten 
that it is in animal frames that wc live, and tjiat air, light, and exercise 
ai’e as necessary as food), are totally incompatible; as with vigorous 
bodies, so with healthful sensibilities. And yet who needs be told, that 
on the state of our sensibilities individually depends a very large share 
of our happiness, and a very large share of our personal and social 
efficiency. 

Advert, however, to the moral faculties. In what jdan of actual 
education is there made a specific provision for their development and 
regulation 1 In this, from the university dowif to the ragged school, 
all our institutions are nearly a blank. In the nursery, ajid. generally 
in our homes, something is attempted; but, for the most part, blindly, 
inconstantly, and to little good effect. True it is, that a mother’s 
heart, which is here the source of light and ]>owcr, has intuitions of high 
wisdom, and patience untiring, and love inexhaustible. Yet tho best, 
natural sentiments require cnlightcnmoiit; and when mere feeling pre- 
dominates, error is inevitable. And in moral education, errors are of 
a very serious nature. 

Then, there is the imagination, with all its associated fficultics of awe, 
wonder, admiration, fear, hope, and love — those masters, aiid sometimes 
tyrants of our breasts. In most hearts, they ai‘c a cliaos ofTbewiklering 
emotions — a perennial source of unrealities, false dread, unfounded ex- 
pectations, illusory aspirations, nugatory strivings. Yet thjs is thewery 
soil of religion. Here is sown by tbe hand of the Creator the seed out 
of which ought to spring the recognition of Himself. When shall we be 
\N'ise — when shall we make first in education, that which is first*in im- 
portance# Surely it is the springs of our existence that ought to receit^e 
our chief care. For a well-considered process of education would give 
special attention to the order of time in its discipline of the faculties. 
The proper order of time is obviously the or5er pursued by nature in 
unfolding our capacities. The field which nature jiresents first, is the 
field which we should first cultivate. What is that field] The emo- 
tions. Our emotional nature is called into being on our mother’s lap. 
A child feels long before it reasons. In the earliest day o^our spring, 
•there appear in the soul green blades and lovely budi of feefeng. The 
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neglect of these germs and shoots is most common, as if their character 
would not go far to form and colour the whole of existence. Reason is 
a late growth. Yet is it usual for educators to appeal to the logical fa- 
culty at an early period of life. No study is more abstract than tlic 
study of grammar. But neither parent^ nor instructors are satisfied 
except grammatical studies ire forced on the attention of mere children. 
This breach *^of natural law, like every other, entails a heavy penalty. 
Failure and vexation fall to the ingtructorj more than this, the pupil is 
wearied, harassed, and repelled. Great is the danger which he runs of 
acquiring a distaste for study, and an aversion to books. 

Not only order but proportion would be observed in a wise process 
of education. Here, to some extent, it would be necessary to bestow 
the largest share of attention where nature had been least bountiful ; for, 
unless some proporf^ion prevails in the strength and culture of our 
faculties, our education is not good, our character is defective, our hap- 
piness is imperfect. Disproportion in the mind, as disproportion in the 
body, entails disorders, spasm, it may be, even palsy. The beauty and the 
efficiency of our frames ensue from the due balance of our muscular 
powers. Similar proportions should be diligently sought for in the 
mind. Yet our actual culture docs the very reverse. Men’s callings in 
life disturb the order of physical nature; presenting the broad shoulders 
of the smith, the brawny leg of the dancing-master, and the proverbial 
corpulence of the alderman. Equally do our professions interfere with the 
due proportions of our minds. Here, have we the keen perspicuity of 
the lawyer; there the dexterous plausibility of the theologian; and there, 
again, the unscrupulous morality of the trader. Instead of these speci- 
alities, we want men; for a partial, we demand a general culture; and, in 
place of educgftional disproportions, we require equipoise, in order that 
we may have beauty and strength. And beauty and strength of mind and 
character would be augmented almost indefinitely, by an education which, 
beginning with the dawn of life, and cultivating all the faculties, should 
Vork harmoniously with the world without, and the laws of the Creator 
within our minds, and which, studiously attentive to order and propor- 
tion, as well as to the proper ends of existence, should secure, in succes- 
sion, the loving and genial agency of the parent, the more systematic 
and more comprehensive influence of the schoolmaster, and, finally, the 
set, deliberate, and never-ceasing effort of the pupil himself. An educa- 
tion of this nature would go some way "to banish evil from the world. 
How, greatly would it conduce to the happiness of individuals, of fami- 
lies, of society at large. Faculties which are now peculiar to classes, 
would, in combination, belong to individuals generally. Conceive a 
man educated after this model: He has the eye of the botanist, the ear 
of#the musician, the voice of the vocalist, the agility of the roe; a skilful 
hand like the mechanician, a cultivated taste like the scholar; a heart 
warm as the child’s, and as well-regulated as that of the sage; in reason- 
ing, he is ready and armed, in impulse, he is well guarded; in morality, 
he secures the practical, and aims at the ideal, and his religion is duly 
tempered between reason and enthusiasm. Such a man we of this gene- 
ration shall never behold ; but an approach to such excellence is worthy 
of every effort, and it is something to lay the first stone in so grand an 
edifice. 
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VOICES OF THE ANGELS. 

Dost marvel and murmur 
Tliaf sorrow and 

Encompass thy life-path. 

And fill thee with fears ? 

Hast heard the* sphere-music — 

By river and sea, • 

In tempest, in sunshine. 

It singcth to thee. 

All trial is sacred. 

And strengthens the mind: 

All error is helpful, 

If love is behind. 

A strong surge prceedet\^ 

Each influx of soul ; 

But the burden it beareth 
Is — “ Be thou made whole.” 

Flesh fears persecution. 

Shrink^ back, is subdued; 

The soul, by endurance, ^ 

Ts help’d and renewed. 

Then love those who wrong thee — 
See God in the right: 

Through suff ’ring learn valour — 
Add might unto might. 

Know that conflict, and hardship, 
And slander, and scorn. 

Rouse forces w ithin thee 
That wait to be born. 

Deep, <]leep in earth's bosom 
The ore lay conceal'd. 

Till the throes of the earthquake 
Its presence reveal'd. 

Then labour, and faint not ! 

The day-star appears, 

With light pure and steadfast. 
Rebuking thy fears. 

Look not to the future. 

Think not of the past : 

However environ’d, 

Faith triumphs at last. K. B. 

• 
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Miss Agnes Strickland is certainly one of the most graceful, pleasing, 
and intelligent of our modern, lady-writeus. She may not be a woman 
of positive geniuc^, like Hemans or Baillie; but all her productions — and 
she hds written much in her day both of prose and verse — ^testify to her 
possession of an intellect at once, acute and highly cultivate. Her 

Lives of the Queeijs of England,” a series forerunning that on the 
female royalti(^s of Scotland, now partly in our hands, obtained the 
decided approbation of the public, and very deservedly. It was super- 
ficial to a certain extent, beyond question, though not so much from any 
failure on the part of the authoress to consult the best sources of infor- 
mation, as from the want of skill, seemingly, to base thereon those pro- 
found and philosophical summations, which distinguish the true master- 
hand in history. We can scarely charge this, however, as a fault upon 
Miss Strickland; since, were we to do so, the lady might readily defend 
herself, by pointing to the popular character and purport of her work, as 
one in which deep reflection and extensive original research were 
neither reasonalfly to be looked for, nor likely to have been very accej>t- 
able, or even useful, if proffered. We must recollect the chief objects in 
view, and content ourselves if these have been well executed. Miss 
Strickland, after all, could scarcely have been cxj)ected to bury herself 
for months, like a pctticoated Tytler, in the dowie dens ” of the British 
Museum, all uiicatalogucd as its shelves arc, in order to rake up some 
dozen or so of new facts«about our bygone British Princesses. “ IJnca- 
talogued,” however, by the way, wc must not now call th-e great National 
Library, since flic appointed cataloguers, after years of labour, have actu- 
ally got through the letter A, have attacked the Bs, and will probably, 
in the course of the next five year.s, conic in sight of the C, like the Ten 
Thousand Greeks on their march under Xenophon.f Accessible or inaces- 
sible, however, as the knowledge contained in the Museum Library may 
be, we repeat that wc blame not Miss Strickland here for not niore 
laboriously hunting out originality. She has consulted all printed 
authorities diligently. Omissions and mistakes form totally different 
matters; and, if any such defects occur in her Queens of Scotland,” the 
fair authoress must pardon us for alluding to them without reserve. 

* By Aoneb Strickland. VoI. 1. Edinburgh: William Blackwood & Sons, 

f The late Dr Tliomas Gillespie of St Andrews tells somewhere a good anecdote 
relating to the Ettrick Shepherd, which may not inaptly be given here, while casu- 
ally alluding to the famous Retreat of tho Ten Thousand Greeks from Persia. The 
ShepherdJ while walking on a hillside one day with Dr Gillespie, suddenly startled 
his companion by standing still, and exclaiming energetically, BetXafgttl 

As this Greek expression, signifying “ The sea, the sea !” was the very one used by the 
enraptured Ten Thousand when they came in sight of the Euxine, and saw in it a 
penod to their toils and dangers, the classical doctor was amazed at the exolamatioii 
of his friend, both because the ocean was not in sight, and because he had never 
dreamed of the Shepherd being so learned a Tlieban. Following the looks of tlie 
honest Bucolican, however, he soon found a key to the mystery. The Shepherd had his 
gaze fixed on a buxom damsel, who was engaged in washing (perlmps tramping) 
clothes by the.bumside below; and his admiring exclamation had no reference what- 
ever to “ Oce^ptSfhs old,” but simply to ‘‘ The lassie 1 The lasggel” 
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Ilaving, by this general commendation of Miss Strickland, guarded 
against any misinterpretation, we would now ask, m passant, and before 
going farther, where in the world this biographical sort of work is to 
end? The lives of men and women, of different classes of society, have 
of late been taken unlimitedly, the execution being in some cases dexte- 
rous, and in others rather ruthless and butcherly. ?luiarcli set us a » 
standard example, certainly, of biographical writing, but he selected his 
subjects on the score of their great merits and superior eminence in the 
world. Now-a-days, the mere profession and place create the claim 
to the honours of the Memoir. All of this order and <that order are 
placed promiscuously before us, from strings of Lord Chancellors, flown 
to lists comprising every poor 'Player that ever fretted his hour upon 
the stage. This looks very like book-making for mere book-making’s 
salce. But ours is a tome-compounding age, and must, we suppose, be 
allowed its swing; only, if the system survives much longer, we shall 
confidently expect to be presented by-and-by with the “ Lives of the 
London Draymen, accompanied with special notices of the heroes of the 
Haynau affair, by an Eye-witness of their ^proceedings ” — or with the 
“ Lives of- the Edinburgh Cadies, by Dugald Mactavish, long time a 
membci* of that honourable corps.” Or what says the reader to the 
Annals of the Speech Criers? Or the street Ballad Singers? Even, in 
the case of Miss Strickland, we are not safe from such inflictions; for, 
though her present work be addressed to really worthy objects, who 
shall assure us that the Lives of the Ladies of Honour will not follow, 
in long procession, those of tlleir royal mistresses? The thought is 
appalling, especially when wc consider what^hc actual lives of these 
dames (Thonneur too often were. DU averiant! 

The new royal series of Miss Strickland is entitled “Lives of the 
Queens of Scotland and English Princesses connected with the Regal 
Succession of Great Britain.” It is painful to commence with fault-find- 
ing, but we are bound to declare this heading most grossly inapplicable, 
since no Queen of Scotland whatever receives a word of notice, until 
after an “ English Princess ” had connected the royal line of Scotland 
with the succession of Great Britain. The long roll of the queens-pro- 
per of Scotland, who preceded Margaret Tudor, wife of James IV., Miss 
Strickland has deemed altogether unworthy of attention^ and yet she 
fondly imagines herself to have done all that the case demanded. “ Who 
were the Queens of Scotland f” she complacently says; “this work will, 
we trust, answer that question satisfactorily.” The last, four ol^ some 
hundred regal dames or so only are given, and yet the account is assumed 
to be a satisfactory one of the whole of the Queens of Scotland! Our 
Caledonian bile is here some deal stirred, w^e confess. Ear be it»from us 
to assert, that the earlier queens-proper of the north of Britain meiflted 
individual notices in each and every case, but the lives of not a few were 
replete with interest and romance, and several of them, assuredly, were 
much more deserving of notice,* from the worth of their characters, 
than some of Miss Strickland’s royal English heroines. In proof of this 
averment, we may i>oint specially to one striking instance, that, to wit, 
of Margaret, wife of Malcolm III., and sister of Edgar Atheling, the last 
heir of the Anglo-Saxon monarchy. Besides the stirring ^issitudes of 
her early days, caused by the treachery of theGodwinsiand the^Norman in- 
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vasion, the career of Margaret, ei^^er she had wedded the king of Scotland^ 
presented many impressive features. It seems even highly probable, 
that this princess was largely instrumental in establishing those legal, 
social, and moral improvements, which have rendered her husband’s 
reign a chief land-mark in Scottish historyi This supposition is founded 
« at once on her'tS^ents, her accomplishments, and her piety. Her con- 
sort, feig-Headed (Canmore) as he was, had received so wretched an 
educa'tion, that he could not even decipher one word of a priifted book. 
Fordun tells us, that/ ''although he could not read, he used often to turn 
over the leaves, and kiss the ])rayer-books, and books of devotion, which 
he hhd heard his wife say were dear to her.” Here we find indirect yet 
strong evidence, as well of a cultivated and pious mind in Margaret, as of 
her influence over her spouse. But her repute for piety is still more strong- 
ly marked by the factr; that she was placed as a saint in the Eoman Calen- 
dar at her decease, and the 10th of June assigned for ever as the day of her 
celebration-feast. When it is considered, therefore, how many of the per- 
manent constitutional laws of Scotland originated in the reign of Can- 
more, and that he himself was utterly illiterate (putting his seal to 
deeds, for example, by “ biting the white wax with his tooth ”), it is not 
going too far to ascribe much of the good done by Malcolm IM. to the 
counsels and aid of his accomplished queen. Margaret lay sick when in- 
formed of the death of her lord at tlie siege of Alnwick. ''She was not 
at all dismayed (says an old author), but thanked God that had thought 
her worthy to undergo those trials she hoped would refine her soul, 
and consume the dross of her sins. She then let a few tears drop from her 
melting eyes, and cmitffl'd imiuy pious ejaculations to heaven, whither 
her happy , soul, now disengaged from all attachments on earth, in a few 
minutes followed!” In political res|iects, even, this royal lady was an 
important personage. The third Horiuan monarch of England, Henry I., 
was glad, for reasons of state, to obtain the hand of Matilda, daughter 
gf Malcolm and Margaret; and it was through her that the Plantagenets 
finally claimed to represent both the Saxon and the Norman dynasties. 
But Margaret left sons, through whom all the following kings of Scot- 
land might have asserted a right to the English throne, on the score 
of royal Naxon descent, clearly superior to that of the Plantagenets. 

Now, we jjut it to our readers, nay to Miss Strickland herself, if this 
royal lady (casually noticed, if we remember rightly, in the account of 
the English Queens) did not merit an ample memoir in any work pro- 
fessinFg to giv^e a history of the Queens of Scotland? Many similar cases 
of omission, resulting from the circumscribed jjlan of our authoress, 
might be cited, such as those of the two consorts of Robert III., the 
rivalry ^^f whose several descendants long troubled poor Scotland; but to 
only one still more glaring instance of omission shall we here particularly 
advert. A wmrk which does not devote half a volume, at the very least, to 
the story of Jane of Somerset, consort of the first James, has no title, say 
we, to be called a history of the Queens of Scotland. No, Miss Agnes I It 
is of no use to hold up your hands deprecatingly, and tell us that the 
story of the fair Jane was alluded to in the lives of the Queens of England. 
It deserved half a volume, we reiterate, and, moreover, here — here, 
where you profess to give the annals of the queens of the "north 
countrie.” '^n thf head of omissions, then, we come, and cannot but 
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come, to the conclusion, that these are |p many and so great, as to’ render 
the title of the work before us a misnomer wholly. It should have been 
styled simply a history of the four last Queeris of Scotland — ^for Anne of 
Denmark, wife of James VI., was an English, as much as a Scottish 
Queen, and, as such, received! her meed gf notice in the royal Anglican 
series. * ^ ^ , 

It gives us much pleasure to avow that the objections now iriade to 
the limilbd plan pursued by Miss Strickland, involve nearly all that is 
really unfavourable in our view of her work. TJ^e annals of Margaret 
Tudor, queen of James IV., occupy two-thirds of the vojume before us, 
and present by far the most extended and satisfactory account of that 
princess which has ever been put in type. It gives any thing but a flat- 
tering picture, on the whole, of the daughter of Henry VII., and shows 
her to have possessed only too many of the charaojeristic qualities of her 
brother Henry VIII. With the able assistance of Miss Strickland, we 
shall glance at the career of the lady. 

The life of Margaret Tudor seems to have been but one long scene of 
trouble and discontent, ambition and avarice constituting the most not- 
able features of her temperament. When sent to Scotland to her royal 
fiance, Margaret had barely attained the age of fourteen. Her passage 
northwards formed a continuous and brilliant ovation; sheriff handing 
her over to sheriff, and noble to noble, till she passed, from the English 
into the Scottish counties, there similarly to be met and entertained. 
King James first saw his betrothed at the Castle of ^‘Acquick” or 
Acqueth,” as it is styled by John Young, Somerset Herald, who attended 
the English princess, and has left a curious description of her northern 
reception. Our readers would hardly make out “ Acqueth” for them- 
selves, and must know, therefore, that the place meant Is Dalkeith. 
James IV., at this time about thirty, was a prince of princes in aspect — 

“ For hazel was his eagle eye, 

Aud auhurn of the darkest dye 
His short curl’d beard and hair; 

' Light Avas his footstep in the dance, 

Aud firm his stirrup in the lists, 

And 0 ! he had that merry glance 
Which seldom lady’s heart resists.” 

« 

So aptly quotes Miss Strickland from Scott. Scarcely had MJfirgaret 
been installed in her apartments on arriving, when a Cry* of “ The King I 
The King!” rang through the Castle of Dalkeith; and with the impetm 
ous gallantry of his nature, attired simply in his hunting dress, James 
presented himself before, and saluted his young bride. Whoso desiifies to 
see the details of the subsequent royal marriage, may consult our 
authoress, or the epithalamial poem of Dunbar, “The Thistle and the 
Hose.” Margaret, now Queen of Scotland, on the third day after the nup- 
tials, gave a striking indication of her discontented nature, since, not- 
withstanding all the feastings and tiltings provided for her amusement, 
she thus wrote to her sire, in a letter which has been preserved, ‘‘ Sir, as • 
for news, I have none to send, but that my Lord of Surrey is SO great 
favour with this king here, that he cannot forbear tljp company of him at 
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HQ time of the day. He and the Bishop of Murray ordereth everything 
as nigh as they can to the king’s pleasure. I pray God it may be for 
my poor heart’s ease in time to come. They call not my chamberlain to 
. them, who, I am, sure, could speak better for my part than any that be 
of that council. But, if he speak anytliing for my cause, my Lord of 
Surrey hath such words unt6 liiiu that he dare speak no farther. ’ This 
* letter ibreathes not the homesick despondency of a young creature sud- 
denly thrown among strangers. Tfhe elfusion is that of an ftmbitious 
woman, already yearning for domestic and political rule, though but 
three days wedded, and in a new land. Such like facts (and history 
abounds in thcin) really give to us the very disagreeable impression, that 
palaces must resemble moral hotbeds, in which both the passions and 
the perceptions find most premature development. Of the conduct of 
the young bride. Miss |:5trickland speaks out very plainly and impartially, 
calling her a sullen spoiled child,” on whose “ thankless and murmuring 
spirit” the attentions and indulgences of her lord were thrown away, or 
served but as food for vanity and presumption.” This view of the case 
is so far correct certainly ; but, besides her ambitious temperament, Mar- 
garet must be allowed to h*ave possessed very considerable natural abi- 
lities, not unakin to those of another and greater female of the Tudor 
line, her niece by the paternal side, Queen Elizabeth. 

Queen Margaret bore and lost three children, before she had Prince 
James, afterwards Janies V. This royal child was put under the gover- 
nance of the famous Scottish poet, Sir David Lindsay; and, by the way, 
Miss Strickland sadly misquotes some verses addressed by that bard to 
James in after years, oi^ the subject of his princely pranks in youth. 
Lindsay tells us, as the work in our hands quotes him — 

" How, as a jiackman bears his pack, 

I bore >our grace upon my back. 

Sometime you strode upon my neck, 

Dancing with many a bend and beck. 

The first syllahs that thou did’st mute 
Were ‘ Pa Da Lyne' * on the lute.” 

Our authoress explains the last tw'o lines as signifying, “ Play, Davy 
Lindsay, on the lute.” The proper printing, pointing, and reading, in- 
dubitably are-«- 

“ The first syllables that thou did’st moot 
, Were, ‘ Pa Da Lyn ? ’ I/i)on the lute 

* Then played I, &c.” 

Pa Da Lyn,” is simply and plainly the first effort of a child to enun- 
ciate “Where’s Davy Lindsay?” The context indeed puts the right read- 
ing Beyond doubt; and, as Sir Walter Scott took the pains to clear up 
the passage in a note to Marmion, it surprises us to find Miss Strickland 
indulging in what we believe to be a perfectly novel interpretation of 
her own, and moreover accommodating thereto both spelling and punc- 
tuation. 

The Queen of James IV. began to have serious cares thrown upon her 
some years after she was wedded, in consequence of the dissensions be- 
twixt her hi^-spirited coi^sort and h^r brother Henry VIII. The de- 
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ceased Prince Arthur of Wales had left her a valuable legacy; ahd this 
legacy Henry would not deliver up, saving on conditions highly distaste- 
ful to King James. At length, when the English Sovereign had em- 
broiled himself with France, the Scottish King not only sent aid to the 
latter power, but declared op^n war on Ips own account with England. 
It was natural for Margaret to regret this division bej^fet her husb^ind 
and brother; and to regret it above all, because Henry had then nO male 
heirs of His body, and she firmly hoped to see her son mount thcr Eng- 
lish, as well as the Scottish throne. To deter King James from his pur- 
posed southern expedition, she resorted to most extraordinary steps; 
the apparition of the old man in the Church of St Michael, at Lii*lith- 
gow, and the summons of Plotcock at the Cross of Edinbiirgli, being 
now almost universally admitted to have been devices of hers. There is 
one passage in the brief address of the LinlithgpAv spirit to the king 
which goes far, in our opinion, to fix the trickery u])on the queen. To 
stir up James the more against Henry, the fair Queen of France, Anne 
of Brittany, had sent him a costly ring, and named him her chosen knight. 
The pride and jealousy of Margaret had been grievously galled by this 
semi-amorous message, and it is even on record that she curtain-lectured 
her spouse for preferring to “ please the Queen of France, rather than 
her, the mother of his children.” Now, let the reader remark, that the 
antique pseudo-ghost of St IMichael’s, in speaking to the Scottish Sove- 
reign, pointedly forbade him to mell or follow the council of womens which, 
if he did, he should be confounded and brought to i§hame.” This injunc- 
tion savours strongly of female jealousy. Miss Strickland has acutely 
pointed out, moreover, how easily, by the conniv ance of a certain magis- 
trate, Queen Margaret may have got up the similar farce of Plotcock or 
Platcock (Pluto) at the Cross of Edinburgh: — 

“ They were employed one night heaving down the cannon called the Seven Sisters, 
which the king had had lately cast hy his master-gunner, Borthwick, when, about mid- 
night, a strange scene took place at the Mercat Cross. A summons was shouted forth, 
called by the proclaimer * the summons of Platcock,’ which it was implied was the 
name of some fiend, ‘ requiring certain earls, lords, barons, and gentlemen, and sundry 
burgesses, designating each individual by name, to appear before bis master in forty 
days, wheresoever he might be.* But it docs not appear that the person who played 
this audacious prank dared mention the king. The ghastly summoijf< was evidently 
a parody on the recent requisition of King James to his feudal militia, which he had 
called out to do him their bounded service against his adversary of England, for their 
usual forty days, bringing their arms and provisions. Not only the warlike yeoinanry, 
but those burgesses of Edinburgh who owed military service, were called upon to do 
their duty by the king. One of them, Mr Richard Lawson, who either had been, or 
was afterwards, provost of Edinburgh, being very ill at ease, probably not r«|markab]y 
relishing his liege lord’s call to the battlefield, had stepped out for air on the bal-tony 
of his house, when the fiend at the Mcrcat Cross, just opposite, was vociferating the 
list of those who were to fall. Richard Lawson, to his horror, heard his own name as a 
summoned one ; * whereupon, hearing the voice, ho marvelled what it should be ; so 
he called out to his servant to bring him his purse, and took out of it one crown, which 
he threw over his balcony, saying—* I for my part appeal from your summons and 
judgment, and betake me to the mercy of God.* Verily* continues our author, * he 
who caused me chronicle this was ane sufficient landed gentleman who was in the 
town of Edinburgh at the time ; and he swore, after the field, fiiere wa| not one man 
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whose dame was called on in Platcock’s, or Pluto^s summons^ that came home alive, 
excepting only Richard Lawson, who appealed against it*’ But it is most probable 
that Richard Lawson was the very person who contrived the incident. As he was 
one of the civic authorities, he had particular opportunities of arranging ought that 
was done or acted at the Market Cross; he was only witness of the matter; and 
ho was evidently of |he peace or 4ueen’s party. James IV, was peculiarly liable to su- 
* perstitious impressions, it is true, but only when his conscience was offended or sore 
on any subject, lie treated the farce played at the Mercat Cross withfll^- contempt 
it deserved, when it was ^ply related to him in the morning.” 

t 

The fatal battle of Flodden was the result of the persistance of James 
in hia hostile designs. Before leaving for his death -scene^ however, the 
king had reconciled himself with hia queen; and Miss Strickland has, 
for the first time, obtained full proof that he confided to her tlie reposi- 
tory of his treasures, placed in her hands many valuables, and gave spe- 
cially to her, in trust for his son, 'the last subsidy from France, being not 
less than 18,000 golden sols, or crowns of the sun. Not one doit of all this 
treasure did Queen Margaret ever account for, or devote either to the 
use of the young prince, or^to the general service of the country. When 
the hoards of the fallen monarch were anxiously sought for, she kept the 
secret to herself, and baffled all inquiries. Indeed, the character of 
Margaret began but to be developed, in some measure, after she became 
a widow. By the testament of the late king, she was appointed tutrix 
to the prince, and, in short, Bcgent of the kingdom; and, when she as- 
sembled a parliament at Stirling, in December, 1513, her assumption of 
that office received a general, or rather unanimous assent, though the 
next male heir to the throne had usually held the regency, during royal 
Scottish minorities. But, as Miss Strickland well says, All the hope 
that remained to the people of averting the fury of Henry VIII. centred 
solely in the queen — being founded on the near relationship of herself 
and the infant king to the southern sovereign.” The will of James IV., 
' however, positively denuded her of all authority in the event of her 
forming a second marriage. 

Did this injunctive clause check the self-willed Tudor from indulging 
anew in thoughts of matrimony? By no means. After giving birth to 
a posthumous prince, who was named Alexander, Queen Margaret, now 
about tw^enty-five years of age, fixed her afiections on a fresh object 
speedily; and*that object was a youth of nineteen, head of the Douglasses 
of Angus, and grandson of old Bell-the-Oat, A private union took 
place ;c but it soon became known, and the Scottish Council formally de- 
posed the queen-regent, nominating in her btcad the Duke of Albany, 
then in France, and next of kin to the king, James V. At first, Margaret 
resisted jfhe decree of deposition and the recall of Albany; but she was, 
in the end, compelled to submit, and receive him into the kingdom of 
Scotland graciously. Nay, she went further by-and-by. Being quickly 
disgusted with the shallow and vacillating character of her youthful 
spouse, the Earl of Angus, she conceived the project of an union with 
Albany, who was a singularly handsome man, and in the prime of his 
years, Unluckily, he had a wife abroad; but a couple of divorces con- 
stituted a trifling difficulty in the eyes of a Tudor. By her own letters, 
it is clearly shown that Margaret long dwelt on this new marriage 
scheme, as /^ffering^ the best chances for permanently establishing her 
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own power in Scotland. In the meantime, Albany was forced, by tbe 
will of the late sovereign, to proceed to remove the young king from 
under her charge. She again resisted, but fruitlessly; and finally, though 
on the eve of giving birth to a child by Angus, she thought fit to fly 
clandestinely to England. Tke chief objeyct of her escape, however, was 
frustrated. She had intended to carry off with her hjr royal bpys, 
but the attempt failed. Her wretched journey to London, and iftneasy 
deliverance of a daughter by the way, are detailed most interestingly 
in the volume before us. Angus deserted her oep Jhe road Vfery basely. 

Queen Margaret was kindly received by Henry VIII. epid his consort, 
Katharine of Arragon, and spent one year in London (from May, 1016, 
to May, 1517), occupied chiefly, as far as we can see, in extracting all 
that she could from her brother's pockets. She plagued Henry and 
Wolsey incessantly, and alternately, with bcggijig letters. She also 
was vile enough to sell habitually the interests of her adopted country 
for the promotion of her own grasping and selfish ends. “ She betrayed 
all the private affairs of the Scottish Government (communicated to her 
by her correspondents) to her brother s Coupcil.” As to “ the incessant 
complaints of poverty, and even destitution, which form a species of 
begging chorus to all her epistles,” says Miss Strickland, her word, 
either spoken or written, was not to be trusted.” Be this as it may, 
she certainly contrived to make up her pack,” as the Scots say, at the 
English Court; seeing that, when the Kegent Albany’s departure for 
France led her to return to Scotland, she carried thither “jewels, plate, 
tapestry, arras, coin, horses, and all things of her brother’s gift liberally, 
albeit she entered 'Engl and in great poverty.” • 

The Scottish Council had promised to give to her all her dues as 
queen dow^ager; but they also had scented, and demanded an ‘account of, 
the late king’s treasures, left in her charge for her son’s use. This un- 
toward claim seems to liave embarrassed the royal dame from the first 
moment of her return. Her outcries for money recommenced; and, 
in her rage at the Scottish Council, she went the length of urging 
Henry VIII. to seize the ships and goods of private and unoffending 
Scottish traders to England, telling him that he might, “ of reason,” do 
this, her demands not being satisfied. A still more odious sentiment is 
added, “ I wot well, ye will never get any good of Scotland hy Jairness / 
Other means of self- aggrandisement failing, Margaret, lastly, used all 
her influence to get Alban/ back from France, and succeeded. She 
likewise sought to divorce Angus. Miss Strickland cannot here c^ontain 
he^honest indignation: — * 

“ When she had received all she could obtain of her brother and England, she then 
stretched out her rapacious hands to Albany and France; and this couvf# she pur- 
sued until, like many other greedy persons, she lost her market, owing to the'^tter 
contempt into which she sank in the estimation of all parties. Margaret was the ex- 
ample and forerunner of the hideous corruption and demoralisation which occiisioned 
intense suffering, both to her native and adoj)ted country, for the ensuing two cen- 
turies. Very curious as psychological study, is the historical tracking of these dis- 
honourable traits in the efiect they had on the people at large. The rapacity, false- 
iiood, and contempt of the marriage vow shown by the Queen of Scotland, and the 
King of England, her brother, being imitated by their favourites and nobles, gradually 
spread downwards, and corrupted the classes nearest to the^ influeripe. Margaret 
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took bi^bes from her brother to keep Albany away, and wrote at the request of the 
Scottish council to France to bring him back.” 

Now commenced one of the ugliest phases in the life of this genuine 
sister of the Eighth Henry of England. Albany wa^ specially hateful 
to the latter, whose habitujih policy, in relation to Scotland, may be 
I clearly gatheye^cl^rom a letter of Wolsey, in which that good Christian 
prelate coolly tells his master, that he had taken measures to encourage 
all Sebteh rebels, so tliut they may continue divisions and seditions.” 
For these ends, an Ep^lish faction Avas kept up benortli the Tweed; the 
evil influence gf which could only be obviated by a strong and Avell-knit 
Scottish party. Albany Avas the most likely to form such a party, and 
Henry abhorred him accordingly. Thus it fell out, that when the duke 
not only returned home, but entered into the most intimate relations 
with Queen Margarctf> the moral monarch of England flcAv into a thun- 
dering passion, and wrote letters to Albany himself, charging him Avith 
“ dishonourable and damnable abusing of our sister, inciting her to be 
divorced from her lawful husband (Avith what corru}>t intent Cod knoAv- 
eth).” The liaison of Margaret A\dth Albany was assuredly so close as to 
give strong grounds for scandal. “ There was marvellous great intelli- 
gence between them (says Lord Dacre) as well all the day as much of 
the night.” Henry and Wolsey desired the Tope not to sanction a 
divorce with Angus, assuring him that it w^as only sought to accom- 
plish the bad end of leaAdng Margaret free to wed Albany. So far, 
hoAvever, the queen-dowager succeeded in her aims, as to get Angus 
banished from Scotland. But, in the^winter of 1522, an event took 
place which materially changed her prospects. She had been a woman 
of no common amount of beauty, but an attack of confluent small-i)ox 
deprived her, in a feAV days, of almost all her personal attractions. Her 
vision was left partially distorted for life, and a look even of a sinister 
kind superseded her former charms of countenance. 

The career of Queen Margaret now grew more troubled than ever. 
Albany became once more the object of her hate, having deseiicd her 
for a daughter of Lord Fleming; and upon that latter nobleman, accord- 
ingly, her letters pour forth the most hideous charges. She never rested, 
in short, until she had driven the good-natured, though not very able, 
regent anew into exile, and assumed his place virtually. While her son 
James (Alexalider had died early) was in his minority, Margaret kept 
the kingdom in hot water by her contentions Avith the nobles, and par- 
ticularly witli her spouse, Angus, who, having returned home, became 
the chief man for a time in iScotland. This same royal mother, when 
Henry VIII. wished to affiance her son to his daughter Mary, literally 
sold the^ltand of James prospectiA^ely to France, for a present to herself 
of 30,000 crowns. She even scrupled not to boast to an Englishman, at 
the time, “ It were long before 1 have so much from Eugland.” She, 
moreover, habitually betrayed, for money and gifts, the councils of her 
own son to England, notwithstanding that James ever showed to her the 
warmest affection. He even forgave her when, after a great deal of 
scandal, she wedded a third husband secretly, namely, Henry Stew'art, a 
very young man, and brother to Lord Avandalc. This step the dowager 
took, before the Pope, at least, had liberated her from her ties with Angus. 
James V. even created his new stepfather Lord Methyen (or, as he is 
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styled in the English letters, Lord Muffin)y and endowed him with the 
barony of that name. But this husband did not please her ultimately, 
any more than Angus. Twelve years after their union, she entered a 
suit of divorce against him, and had provided, as she says, famous wit- 
nesses” on her part, when Kiijg James, utterly scandalised, stept in, and 
“ most undutifully ” (as she has it) put his vdto on the li^oie^ proceedings. , 
So that she had to e-dhere to Methven to the last, wdll she,*nill she; and 
finally, slfe died, in her fifty-second jaear, at his seat of Methven Oastle, 
on the 25th October, 1541. So ended the turbulont career of this bold, 
bad woman. 

Miss Strickland has touched, but not minutely, on the ^subject of* the 
offspring of Queen Margaret by Lord Methven. It is a question of some 
historical interest. Our autlioress says simply, that a son and daughter 
were born to the pair, and that “both died early iq life.” Bishop Burnet 
is indeed quoted to the cfiect that “ a Master of Metliven” fell at Pinkie 
in 1547, and that James V. styled a young Henry Stewart, in a charter, 
his “ brother-uterine.” But she speaks of the errors of the Bishop as 
“ systematic,” and entirely undervalues his testimony. The presence of 
a Master (eldest son and heir) of Methven ^ Pinkie, however, depends 
not on the word of Burnet, being distinctly recorded by Leslie and 
other older annalists. Now fis the liaison of Margaret and Lord Methven 
commenced shortly after 1520, their marriage being acknowledged in 
1525, and as the queen died in 1541, who but a sou of hers could be at 
IMnkie Master of Mctlivcn in 1547 ? No son by Lady Janet Stewart of 
A thole, the second wife of Methuen, wedded in 1544, could possibly have 
fought on that field. The results of the Metl^ven marriage are pecu- 
liarly important, because some have found there an explanation of that 
grand historical riddle, the Gowrie Conspiracy. The father’of the un- 
liappy John, Earl of Gowrie, undoubtedly marrietl Dorothea Stewart, a 
daughter, or at least descendant of Harry, first Lord Methven, some 
time consort of Queen Margaret. Did this Dorothea spring from the 
queen, or from Lady Janet Btewari ? ISuch is the problem. If from the 
first, Earl John of Gowrie, her son, stood so near to the throne of the 
Tudors, that we miglit well account in this way both for ambitious aspi- 
rations on his part, and for deep jealousy on the part of James VI. 
That Queen Margaret bore various children to J\lethveu, was long under- 
stood in Scotland; and as Crawfurd, the able gcncal()gist,*admits, “the 
story of the royal parentage 'of Dorothea was universally believed” at 
one time. Lord Strathallan, in his “ History of the Drummondi%” dis- 
tinctly says, that “ Dorothea, daughter to the Lord Meth^fcn, was begot 
on the body of Queen Margaret;” and his lordship was a neighbour and 
relative, who lived not very lohg after the period. In somc^ ^lotes of 
conversations, again, wdth Queen Mary of Scotland in her captivity, left by 
John Somer, that princess is said to have advised that Queen Elizabeth 
should cultivate the friendship of the Earl of Gowrie, “ because of the 
affinity he tore to her;” and it is well known that Elizabeth did really 
receive at her court, and treat Earl John with most unusual courtesy. 
Dorothea Stewart, however, may not have been the immediate daughter 
of Queen Margaret. Dorothea was wedded to the first Earl of Gowrie, 
in 15G1, and, as Margaret died in 1541, at the age of fifty-two, and had 
probably borne no children for several years previously, the ^^ountess of 
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Gowriti would have been rather old (for a bride of that period) at the 
time of her nuj)tials, supposing her, to have been the ofepring of tlie 
queen. The JJev. James 8cott, in his memoir of John, Earl of Gowrie, 
adopts the supposition that she was a daughter of the young Master of 
Methvcn slain at J’iiikie It js by no tne^ns an improbable conjecture, 
j in pur huinblei^ opinion; for* we must hold it proved, in spite of Miss 
StricMand and an the world, that Margaret Tudor had at least one son 
by Metliven, who lived to the yca^s of adolescence, and may fiave had 
children. r 

In truth, slip may have had several others by him, though before the 
divorce from Angus permitted the acknowledgment of a new Methven 
marriage, Tn letters of the date, for example, it is mentioned that she, at 
one time, confined herself for a week or twq upon some slight pretext 
or another, though all, believed that “ she was forced to retire on account 
of the birth of her first child by Harry Stewart.” These words of Wolsey s 
Scottish correspondent. Dr Magnus, it will be noticed, indicate clearly 
that other children followed. It is very possible that the dubious posi- 
tion of the mother, during the first years of her connection with Methven, 
may have caused all tlie mystery enveloping their offspring. Lord Cro- 
marty tells us, that, at the Revolution, a shoemaker in Perth w^as confi- 
dently asserted to be of the line of Margaret; and Crawfurd, writing in 
1726, states, that many then living were aware of a poor person of the same 
stock having been sought out and provided for by the directions of royalty. 
On the whole, we imagine it probable that the Gowrie house was con- 
nected with a child or grandchild of the blood of the Tudors. It would 
be hard to say, indeed, l^w many children may have lost their due sta- 
tion in the world, through Margaret’s selfish haste in forming new tics 
ere she had cas*t off the old. 

In this sketch of a genuine Tudor princess, we have, of course, 'drawn 
freely upon the labours of Miss Strickland, whom we would again com- 
mend and thank heartily before concluding. Magdalene of France, and 
Mary of Lorraine, queens successively of James V., complete the first 
volume of the Scottish series; and not less than two additional tomes will 
be devoted, we learn, to Mary Stuart. That memoir, we imagine, Miss 
Strickland purposes to make her serial masterpiece. We doubt not but 
that she will render it very interesting, and even imbue it so far with no- 
velty, seeing ^hat, to our amazement, she announces her possession of a 
totally fresh batch of “ Secret Letters,” from the pen of Queen Mary, lately 
discovered in the archives of the Stuarts of Moray. As that family descend 
from the daufjhter of the famous Regent, natural brother pf Mary, this 
treasure is likely to have been of his collection and bequeathment, and 
must thpf efore be alike valuable and authentic. Really we had thought 
that the materials for Mary’s annals had been thoroughly exhausted. 
But such would seem not to be the case. 

In the volume now before us, Miss Strickland, we reiterate, has pre- 
sented us with a vast accumulation of facts, never previously thrown to- 
gether connectedly, on the Lives of the Queens of James IV. and V. It 
has been already said that she cannot be regarded as a profoundly re- 
flective or philosophical annalist, but she has ^ven to the world a work 
excellently written, on the whole, and deeply interesting. 
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ESTELLE SOUVESTRE. 

•'.y MRS CEOWB* ^ 

CHAPTEB I. 

Under the porch of a pretty farinhoii e, situa'^cl in that charming 
valley through which the river Seine flows, whhii it leaves Rouen, 
there sat, one fine July evening in the year 1820, two J^oung gir^^ of 
the ages of sixteen and eighteen, from their resemblance evidently 
sisters, and yet so extremely different in almost all respects, that it 
would not have been easy to say where the likeness lay. It is impos- 
sible really to convey the idea of a person by description, unless you 
can combine it with example and comparison; words are feeble to 
paint images. I will therefore not attempt to describe the persons 
of Estelle and Alice Souvestre further than to say that, though they 
were both handsome, Estelle had considerably the advantage of her 
sister from the much more exalted character of her beauty; and that, 
although they were very nearly of the same height, a discerning spec- 
tator, whilst he called Alice a pretty girl, would have probably pro- 
nounced Estelle a beautiful woman. They sat hand in hand, and both 
were weeping; Alice, with all the passion and demonstrative grief of a 
child ; whilst the tears flowed sijently down Estelle's cheek. 

“ Nobody loves mZy' sobbed Alice. , 

“ Nobody?" echoed Estelle, reproachfully. 

Nobody that I want to love me,” said Alice. 

“ And yet those love you whose affection you could least dispense 
with,” returned Estelle; “but the love we possess w’e are too apt to 
undervalue.” 

Alice pouted her pretty lip in a manner that denoted she thought 
otherwise, and that the love she could least dispense with was exactly 
that she could not obtain. 

“If I thought Victor calculated to make you happy, dear Alice, 
Heaven knows how deeply I should regret his choice,” returned Estelle ; 
“ for a love I cannot requite can only occasion me pain;*but I should 
be much more grieved to see»you married to him than I am to witness 
your dis^appointment.” 

“ I daresay you would,” answered Alice, spitefully. • 

“ Don’t be unjust, Alice,” said Estelle. “ You know that my grief 
in either case would be without any reference to myself. If I had not 
discovered Victor’s real character, it might have been diffefent.^ I 
don't deny his attractive qualities, but I know his vices; and, however 
much your tears distress me, I thank God you have no worde cause to 
shed them.^' 

“ And who told you of his vices, as you call them, but Noel Devergy ? 
Do you suppose I don’t know his motives?” 

“ I am sure he had no motive but to serve me,” said Estelle. 

“ And himself,” added Alices with a sarcastic smile. 

“ How could it serve him?” asked Estelle. 
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Ball!” answered Alice; “do you think I’m blind? Do you think 
I don’t see that he wants to marry you himself?” 

“ Noel Devergy want to marry me!” exclaimed Estelle, absolutely 
laughing through her tears at so ridiculous an assertion. “ Why, he 
scarcely ever speaks to me. ^11 his atteytion is paid to you.” 

“ Because he knows you 'would not think him good enough for you. 
But L’m not ambrtious; and I’ll never maiTy if it’s not for love.” 

“.There I think you’re right.” ^ * 

“ Yes, if 1 can contrivQ' to Jove somebody that is well off, and that 
everybody else api)roVes! But I mean to marry to please myself; and 
I hi^l rather live in a cottage with love than in a palace without. ” 

“ So would I,” answered Estelle; “ but the love must be for a good 
man. Love in a cottage, with extravagance and vice for your compa- 
nions, would not be very pleasant.” 

But Alice was persuaded that, had Victor loved her instead of Estelle, 
as she had ilatlered herself, she should have been perfectly happy in 
spite of those faults, which appeared to her only spots in the sun ; and 
certainly she was not the only damsel in the village that entertained 
the same opinion, for Vietdr liivel possessed many fascinations wliich 
it was not easy for inexperienced hearts to resist. He was cousin to 
these two young girls, who were the daughters of a sort of gentleman 
farmer, called Alain Souvestre; a man who, having good blood in his 
veins, w’'ould have ranked with tlie gentry had he not been poor. But he 
had begun the world poor, and poor he had continued, partly from ill l^ck, 
and [)artly from unfitness for his calling; so that the small profits of 
his farm were barely suHjcient to maintain and educate his two mother- 
less daughters with that degree of rcs])ectability their pretensions to 
gentryhood de^nanded. Except their straitened means, how’ever, the 
family had few cares, for Alain was a tender father: and, till love stept 
in to disturb their harmony, a perfect affection had subsisted betwixt 
the sisters. 

* Souvestre had a sister named Rivel who had been early left a widow, 
with a beautiful boy, whom she had doted on and ruined by injudicious 
indulgence. When lie liad finished his education at Paris, she wished 
him to study the law under a notary at Rouen called Devergy, but be had 
acquired habits of dissipation and extravagance in the metropolis that 
unfitted him ^or the dull life of a provincial tow’^n, and he would very 
soon have abandoned Monsieur Devergy ’s* office, had not the charms of 
his cousin, Estelle, reconciled him to the change. His passion, did not 
make Iiim ind<iistrioiis or virtuous, though for a time it kept him from 
the extremes of vice; and, as he possessed many charms of person and 
manners, «he might have won Estelle’s heart, had she not been early 
warped 6f his real character by M. Devergy’s son, who w^as thoroughly 
acquainted with it. But Alice fell into the snare that Estelle escaped, 
and the admonitions that had availed with the elder sister were per-' 
fectly inefficient with the younger. It was in vain that Estelle told 
her all she had heard and believed; Alice believed only what she liked, 
and would listen only to the dictates of her own will. However, when 
Victor found he had no chance of success, his visits became very rare, 
and ^stelle trusted that Alice’s pride would work her cure, the more 
esi>e%ially as many j)ainful rumours reached them regarding his way of 
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life, insomuch that Souvestre at length forbade him his house; *a prb- 
ceeding which caused much ill blood betwixt him and his sister, Madame 
Rivel. 

However, after some interval, news came that the young man had 
finally abandoned the notary^ olBce, which, indeed, he had rarely at- 
tended; and, after extracting from his mother all th^nSoney she hod, 
was gon;^ to Paris; a step which nobody lamented but herself and 
Alice, with whom a considerable intimacy had arisen; for, although 
this dissolute son was draining her purse and maKi^ig the misery of her 
life, the mother could not bear to hear him blamed, nor «ould she par-* 
don Estelle and her father for what she considered their harsh treatrdent 
of him. The next intelligence they had of him was, that, his money 
being all gone, he had enlisted into the army, a situation for which he 
was pronounced better fitted than any other. “ lie will be forced to 
behave well there,” said Souvestre; and if he’s shot, it will be the best 
thing that can happen both for himself and his friends.” 

After the departure of Victor, a renewal of intercourse took place 
betwixt Madame Rivel and Souvestre, and the brother and sister main- 
tained more friendly relations than they had done for some time pre- 
viously, the conditions of the pacification being tacitly understood; 
namely, that whilst the mother abstained from praising or apologising 
for her son, the uncle should abstain from i^eviling him. Of Alice's 
attachment to her cousin, Souvestre had no suspicion, Estelle feelipg 
thaMo tell him of it w^ould be only occasioning useless pain, since not 
only did Victor not respond to l/er passion, but he was moreover gone 
from the neighbourhood with no prospect of retftrning for several years. 

Shortly after these events, Estelle left her home to reside with the 
Counters de Fayolle in tlie capacity of companion and nurse, her father's 
indifferent circumstances inducing him unwillingly to consent to the 
separation, Monsieur de Fayolle being his landlord, and he (Souvestre) 
not a little in arrears with regard to the payment of his rent. Estelle, 
disliked the change, too, very much in prospect; but more than one 
circumstance tended gradually to reconcile her to wliut she had con- 
sidered a state of dependence. In the first place, the Countess treated 
her with the greatest kindness, and became by degrees so much attached 
to her, that she scarcely liked her own daughter better;^ and, in the* 
second, the young Viscount, Armand de Fayolle fell desperately in love 
with her. As Estelle was not without very good sense, this latter cir-: 
cui^stance, however flattering, caused her, in the beginning, more tclaril 
than satisfaction, and she avoided the young man’s advances by every 
means in her power; but the excellence of Armand’s character^ and the 
evident sincerity of his love, on the one hand, and the unexpected coun- 
tenanee given to the attachment by Madame de Fayolle on the otlter, 
in process of time dissipated these apprehensions, and induced her to 
open hff heatt to feelings and hopes she would otherwise have neve? 
dared'^ indulge. 

Stil! there was little prospect that this affection, now in its infancy, 
was destined to enjoy an exemption from the fate that usually attepd® 
“ love shot from its sphere.” If the Countess’s tacit encouragement aus* 
tained their hopes* the knowledge of the inexorable opposition 
awaited the lovefs on the part of the Count, when^er he discovered 
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theii* setsfet, was enougb to overwhelm them with despair. An impla- 
cable aristocrat birnself, he had been forced by the extravagance of his , 
predecessor, who had transmitted to him an almost revenueless title, to* 
make a mesalliance. He had married the heiress of a financier^ and for 
two-and- twenty years he ha(\ been raakingdier dearly expiate the hongur 
• of bearing his nlyne. Naturally of a delicate constitution, his savage 
violence had completed the ruin of her health, and she had for several 
years been wholly confined to her chamber, and often to her b^d. But 
most provokingly shgVvoiild not die; and, indeed, since Estelle came to 
live with her, cdie appeared to have made some progress towards a re- 
covd^y that had beem pronounced at least improbable. Deserted by 
her Imsband, her daughter at school in Paris, and her son necessarily 
much from home, her loneliness Lad augmented her disease, but in 
Estelle she found a companion and a friend to cheer her solitude and 
chase sad memories from her pillow; and, moved by alfection and a 
just appreciation of the young girl’s character, she ardently wished 
to see her the wife of Armaiid. She had been forced to marry tlie 
Count for his title, and hg her for her money; she had seen and felt 
what a marriage of interest was, and she longed to secure a union of 
affection for the son she adorcnl. 

Such had been the position of affairs for a considerable period, when 
one morning at an early liour Souvestre presented himself at the Chateau 
de Fayolle requesting to see his daughter. The purport of his visit was 
to make inquiries about Alice. ‘‘ Was she with her sister? bad Estelle 
seen her?” when Estelle answered, No; why do you ask?” the father 
sank into a chair, and, pfiacing his hands before his face, burst into tears. 

** I see .it all,” lie said ; “ she’s away with that scoundrel, Victor 
Rivel.” At first Estelle could not believe it; Vietdf, who had declared 
■himself irrevocably attaclied to herself! Besides, he was hundreds of 
miles off witli his regimenf ; but when Souvestre had told his story, she 
saw loo much reason to believe his apprehensions well founded. 

“ For the last three weeks,” said he, “ I have had a vague suspicion 
that she was concealing something from me, and she has often staid out 
a much longer time than I could account for, without being able to 
explain what she had been about when I questioned her. Still, as I 
never saw^h^r with any of the young men of the neighbourhood, I be- 
lieved most of her time was spent with her aunt Eivel, of whom she 
Sjgemed lately to have become very fond. It was not till two days 
ago ft rumoqr reached me that Victor was liidden in his mother’s 
house, and was supposed to have deserted. Upon hearing this I forbade 
Alice to^o near my sister’s till that fellow was gone. She shed a great 
many ttars, and said it was very hard she might not assist her own 
relStions when they were in ti'ouble; whereupon I told her that if I had 
any reason to w«!uspect she did not obey me, 1 would deliver Victor into 
the hands of the Provost- Marshal as a deserter. I was in hopes this 
had frightened her, for she said no more on the subject; but lost evening 
she was not in the house when I came in to supper, nor has she been 
home all night.” 

4r®feteUe hoped she would be discovered concealed at Madame Eivel^^; 
but Souvestre, who had already been there, had found the hopse shut, 
up and api^arently^obody in it. 
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This was a great blow to both father and daughter j nor were tliey 
miieh more reconciled to the matter when, at the expimtion of a week, 
Madame Rivel reappeared with the certificate of a marriage betwixt 
Victor Rivel and Alice Souvestre, the ceremony having been performed 
by her late husband’s brother, Vho was ir? cyders. She e^xcused herself 
for the part she had taken in the transaction, by declt^ing»that she had 
only doD^ it to prevent worse mischief, since Alice was cletermined not 
to abandon Victor, and would rather have gone with him unmarried 
than not at all. • • 

Estelle feared this might be true; but whether it was or not, the 
misfortune was irremediable now^ and all they had to do was to fteai' 
it as well as they could; but the blow fell heavy on Souvestre, who 
doated on Alice because she resembled her mother, and he never held 
up his head again as he liad done before. On Ejtelle, too, this step of 
Alice’s was a severe affliction. Her sister’s alliance with a man of 
blasted reputation reflected disgrace upon herself, and removed her still 
further from Armand de P^ayolle. She blushed when she thought of 
entering so noble a family with such an ignoivinious connection attached 
to her; and although neither the Countess nor her son knew what had 
occurred, it w^as never absent from her own mind. The continual 
brooding over this idea depressed lier spirits, rendering her thoughtful 
and reserved, insomuch that it became visible to everybody that there 
was something wrong with her. T'o add to this, Estelle had, by and 
by, another source of anxiety. Her father’s melancholy seemed to be 
taking a fast hold of his mind, causing him to neglect his business, be- 
sides injuring bis health. His circumstances, wAich were not prosperous 
before, were fast deteriorating; and Estelle began to wonder .where the 
money was to come from for the next rent-day. It is true, she knew 
that she had only to mention their embarrassments to the Countess or 
ta Armand, and they would be relieved from them; but her delicacy 
and pride shrank from a degradation the memory of which would cloud 
the sunshine of future and better days. 

This depression and uneasiness was not unobserved by Madame de 
Fayolle, who at length obtained a partial conl’ession of the cause, one 
day when Estelle, who imagined lier to be asleep, had seated herself in 
the adjoining dressing-closet to peruse a letter she had just received 
from her father. A large myror that hung opposite the Countess’ bed 
reflected the figure of the young girl, who she saw was in tears. 

What isThc matter, Estelle.^” she said. “ Why are y,ou weejAng?*” 
“ It is nothing, Madame,” answered Estelle. “ Only a note from my 
fether.” 

The Countess inquired what there was in it to distress her; and^ 
after some questioning, succeeded in extracting an avowal that *her 
father had fallen into a state of despondency that caused him to neglect 
his affairs, which were rapidly falling into confusion, 

“ And the rent-day’s at hand, I suppose ; is not that it, Estelle? And 
the Count is not an indulgent landlord. Dry your tears, child, and bid 
your father banish the subject from his mind. I’ll provide for the emmrr 
gericy. Give me a pen and ink, and I’ll write to Chardon to bring the 
the 'money.” 

One of the disadvantages of Estelle’s situation vias, tha> it was one 
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of ‘ almost constant confinement, the Countess (with the npt' unusual 
selfishness of an invalid) scarcely ever allowing her out of her sight. 
But on this occasion, being seized with a fit of remorse on that head, 
she bade her carry herself the cheering intelligence to Souvestre. 

“ Tell him to keep his mjud at ease iif regard to his rent, and that 
k you will heneeVoi^h pay it.” Estelle knelt down by her bedside, and 
kissed* the wan, thin hand that lay cn the coverlet. 

‘*'How good you are to me!” she sobbed. 

You know, EsteWfi, I look upon you as my daughter,” said Madame 
de Fayolle, significantly leaning forward and kissing her forehead. 

Eltelle blushed to the eyes, and made haste to hide her conscious face ; 
for, although she had observed with surprise that the Countess took no 
alarm at Armand’s evident admiration of her, but rather encouraged it 
than otherwise, this was the fii'st time that she had verbally intimated 
her approbation of the connection. 

When Estelle reached the farm, she found her father very much ex- 
cited by a rumour that had reached him, to the effect that Alice had 
been seen in the neighbouahood apparently in great distress. “ 1 wish 
I knew where she was,” he said, “ for 1 daresay that scoundrel has 
deserted her, and she’s ashamed to come home.” 

It appeared, on inquirj", that the rumour originated with a little girl, 
who said that, being sent one morning very early to fetch water for the 
kettle, because her mother was ill, she had seen Alice Souvestre at the 
door of Madame Rivel’s house, which was situated at the outskirts of 
the village. She saw her lift the latch and knock with her fist, and 
then go round to the kitchen- window and knock there; whereupon 
she, the little girl, had called out to her that Madame Rivel was gone 
ajvay, and there was nobody there. The child added that Alice started 
when she heard her voice, and seemed annoyed at being observed. “ She 
looked very pale and thin,” said she, “ and her clothes were very shabby; 
^nd when I told her Madame Rivel was gone, she clasped her hands 
and said, Oh mon Dieu!” 

Victor’s mother had left the place in consequence of her brother’s 
resentment, and the ill odour into which she had fallen with the little 
public of the neighbourhood, on account of l^he part she had taken in 
the marriag^of her son and Alice; but it was highly probable that the 
young people knew nothing of this removal; and the conclusion Sou- 
vestre and his daughter came to was, either that Victor had deserted 
his yPung wife, or that he was somewhere in hiding, and had sent her 
to procure assistance from his mother. However this might be> their 
inquiries^ elicited no further information; but this vision of one so 
dearly loved and mourned — the pale face and wasted figure, the clasped 
haiSds, and the ejaculation betokening so much anguish — struck cold 
upon the hearts of her father and sister. By night and by day, sleep- 
ing and waking, she was before them ; and a sad foreboding haunted their 
minds that this rumour was but the foreshadowing of some evil tidings 
about Alice. 



CARDINALS, THEIR ORIGIN AND HISTORY. 

This article is designed to be historical, and not controversial. At a 
time when so much was being said I'cspeisting the appointment of Cardi- 
nal Wiseman, we were prompted by curiosity to make*some inquiries 
respec^g the rise of cardinals, and the precise place *^vhicTi they occupy 
in the Cnurch of Rome. In the Biblcjpnoi a shadow was to be seen, 'either 
of the name, or of the thing, which it signifies. Atiiong the officc-bearerd 
appointed by Jesus Christ, we meet with apostles, and elders, and bishops, 
and deacons, and doctors, but no trace of a cardinal is to l)e found. Theii* 
origin must therefore be sought in another development of Christianity 
than that which took place under Jesus Christ and his apostles. Find- 
ing no mention of cardinals in the Word of God, wc^ attentively considered 
the many able and eloquent s])eeches recently delivered against the papal 
aggression, but could only learn that a cardinal was an elector of the 
pope, and one of his privy counsellors, and that he wore, as the insignia of 
his office, red slippers and a red cap. How the cardinals came to be the 
sole electors of the popes, and why they wore red slippers instead of 
black ones, we were impatient to learn. It was also understood that 
the recently appointed official ought to be styled Jlis Eminence, and it was 
natural to desire further information respecting the origin of a title so 
exalted. With these views, the pages of Cardinal Bellarmine were con- 
sulted, where only so much was ascertained as to- stimulate curiosity 
to further inquiries. A little more was learned in that highly enter- 
taining volume, “Polydori Virgilii IJrbinatis, Dc Rcrum Inventoribus,” 
which contains an account of the origin of both pagan and popish rites, 
ceremonies, offices, festivals, and titles. The greatest amoifnt of infor- 
mation, however, was found in a book entitled II Cardinalismo,” or His- 
tory of the Cardinals, an Italian work, which was translated into English 
in the latter half of the seventeenth century, and which is a volume dis- 
tinguished by extensive and exact learning, and pervaded by a sevefe 
literary taste, and by a spirit of pure and elevated morality. These, to- 
gether with a volume published by pontifical authority, and entitled 
“ Rituum Ecclesiastiearura,” were the sources — and they are all popish — 
whence the facts contained in the followingpaj>cr were drawn; and tlieya»e 
mentioned, not merely as vouchers for what is afterwards sffi-ted, but, also, 
that those who feel interesfed in such inquiries, and who arc unac- 
quainted with accessible books on the subject, may know where tq apply 
for further information. * 

The name cardinal signifies chief or principal; and is derived fjpom the 
Latin word Caiido, a hinge. Hence, by a pun upon the Latih^root, one 
of the popes said they were cardinals, because tliey were cardines^ the 
hinges of the church militant, upon whom its door was to be turned. 
Like many other things of great eminence, both in the physical and in- 
tellectual world, tlie origin of cardinals is involved in much obscurity. 
Once they did not exist in the church at all. Our readers must not, 
however, suppose that they sprang from notliing, and are an exertion 
to the general rule, that every effect must have a cause. Polydore Virgil 
remarks, that as mediaeval writers, who wished to flatter princes, traced 
their origin backward to Ulysses, or Achilles, or the pioijp iEneas, so 
when the cardinalate had reached the summit o? its power and splendour, 
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and waia possessed of extensive patronage, tliose writers who wished to 
jiay court to their eminences, exerted their ingenuity in showing that 
Oardinals existed from the most remote antiquity, not only from the days 
of the apostles, but from the times of Samuel and the Hebrew republic. 
Aa ,an example of this, he refe;:*s to one aythor who thus proves the di- 
vine origin and great anti(]faity of cardinals. “ Quod in 1 Hegum* 
* lib.," ci?p. 2, 'Pulotierrime scriptum est; domiui enim sunt, Cardines, 
terrse^t posuit super cos orbein.” ^ In our version the verse rfius thus, 
‘‘ For the pillars of th^ earth are the Lord’s, and he hath set the world 
upon them.” I%the*Latin version, the' word corresponding to pillars is 
Carbines, and* by help of the pun before referred to, the writer finds in 
this passage divine authority for the cardinalship. “ The hinges of the 
earth are the Lord’s, and he turns the world upon them.” And these 
hinges must mean the cardinals; for, says he, “as a gate or door is 
governed by its hinges, so the Koiiian (_3mrch is governed by tlie coun- 
sel of the cardinals.” 

The best informed authors are of opinion, that tlie name cardinal was 
first conferred on places, and thence derived to persons. That word sig- 
nifies chief, or principal, aifd those churches in Home whieli were the 
most distinguished for their standing, for tlie iiuniher of the Gentiles 
which had been converted in them, or on other accounts, were 
called the cardinal churches, to distinguish them from other places less 
principal. “ So tliat the title of cardinal was first given to places, tliat 
is, to the principal cliurohcs, but it was afterwards applied to the persons 
who governed them: at first they were e^jilled theTIolg Cardinal Churches, 
but afterwards it hccame^.///^ Cardinals of the Holy Church." (“ II Cardinal* 
ismo,” p. C8.) Tliere are three onlers of cardinals — cardinal-bishops, 
cardinal-pnestB,'and cardinal-deacons. These orders were thus originat- 
ed. . The presbyter who ruled over a cardinal-church, came, from the 
place, to be called a cardinal-jiriost. Home being divided into a number 
of deaconrics, the chief of which were called cardinal; and the deacons 
who resided in these were called cjirdiniil-deaeons. In like manner, there 
were certain episeo]»ateB which were called cardinal, aud the persons 
tilling these came in course of time to be called cardinal -bishops. 

‘ The origin of these titles cannot be traced to any ju’ccisc period. 
They were the ofls]>ring of time, ratlier than of authority, and were of 
gradual growth. In the da\'s of the apo>stles, and for some ages there- 
after, no such distinctions Avere known, ffs either cardinal-churches, or 
cardinql-office-hearers, of any description. While the church was in ad- 
versity; while *she wept in widowhood beside the streams of the Pagan 
Jjabylon; while her services were interdicted and required to be per- 
formed in«caves; while she was animated ])y the tempest-beaten hardi- 
hoo(j of a faith tliat had been cradled in storms, and never known a 
lasting eaim; while her members and rulers w^ere all true to their ex- 
alted Head ; while their hearts, purified by the furnace-fires of sanctified 
sorrow, like molten gold, flowed into one another in ai-dent charity, the 
affeetioaaate appellation of brethren sufficed for all the followers of Jesus 
Christ. But after the church, by virtue of a much-enduring faith, had 
triumphed over all tlm powers of the empire, und trodden under her feet 
that ancient system of idolatry, beneath whiise shade Home had growui 

Fir^^t SniniH"! in (fur Thf J5iMcs have four books of King^. 
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to gi-eatness) and which was hallowed in the memories of her, patriotic 
ehildren bj all the glorious recollections of renowned names, from the 
<Jays of Komulus downwards* after the Pantheon had been emptied, and 
the names of Jupiter, and Mars, and Minerva, and the myriads of hea- 
then gods and demi-gods hail, been eclipsed for evermore by the bright- 
,iies8 of that one name, to which “ every kntie must bow ;• after the stan 
dard of Chnstianity had been planted on the seven ^ills *of Roipe, *and 
floated 'Proudly over the palace of the Oiesars, the churcli was smitten 
with the curse of ambition, and with intense eagerness the contest for 
pre-emineiice began. When the w^alls of Jerichft fell down before the 
blast of the trumpets, blown by the priests, in the name* of the Lfp'd, a 
private individual took wcdge‘of gold and a Babylonish garinent, and 
secreted them in his own tent,’’ and, by this forbidden act, brought 
WTath on Israel. But when the strongholds of paganism fell before the 
sw^ect sound of the silver trumpet of salvation, the w^edge of gold and 
the Babylonian garment were taken by the rulers of the church, and en- 
shrined within the inmost temple, beside the ark of the covenant. When 
the earthly house of that tabernacle in which paganism dwelt was dis- 
solved, the disembodied si)irit fled for sanbtuary, and laid hold on the 
horns of the altar. There it was not only protected, Init adopted, bap 
tized, consecrated, and set uj) anew for the worship of mankind. The 
first step towards this was the corruj>tion of the clergy, by means of 
covetousness, pride, and vanity. Wlieji the church had risen to power, 
“ the number of minsters began to increase, and out of these, in process 
of time, they chose the best and^most learned for the senate and counsel 
of the church, and then the distinction of places began. They that had 
the greatest employments were called cardinals, and they wdio had the 
lesser, priests and deacons.” (“ 11 Cardinalismo,” Gil.) Before'this, priests 
and deacons had been promiscuously, and without any distinction^ ad- 
mitted into the ecclesiastical assemblies, but they were now excluded, 
and the government of the church lodged entirely in the hands of the 
superior clergy. Even after the title cardinal had been conceded to 
the occupants of the superior charges, the cardinalate was inferior to 
the episcopate. In those times the cardiualship was only a step towards 
a bishopric. As the ofiice of a bishop was the liigher of the tw'^o, so the 
privileges attached to it by the holy mother claurch were greater. Jt 
possessed a mucli nmre abundant degree of that infalliMlity which re- 
sides in all its plenitude and* perfection in bis holiness. For the convic- 
tion of a bishop, seventy-two witnesses w^ere re(]uiredj and, if there was 
one loss than that number, the accusation was accouutwl void. Thus, 
while in the presence of no more than seventy -one persons, a* bishop 
could commit no sin; whereas, if a cardinal committed a ciwme in the 
presence of forty persons, this number was accounted sufficieht fly his 
conviction, and no more than twenty-seven were required for the con- 
victiqn of a poor deacon. (II Cardinalismo.) In course of time, how- 
ever, the case was reversed. The cardinalate was not an indigenous 
plant in the church, yet, being planted in a congenial soil, and, faUingia 
with a long succession of congenial seasons, it grew, and became, great, 
and overshadowed all the native trees, and it shot far aloft, until it 
equalled the highest cedars in the garden of God, and cardinals be<^me 
the equals of kings and emperors. Then, to be a bishop, was only a step 
t^)W'avds being a cardinal, Bo much, at one period, was tlte episcopate 
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coRsidered inferior to a cardinalship, that a certain bishop of Naples^, 
when he saw their eminences come forth in their Fontificialibus, having 
their mantles, and red caps on their heads, and the foot-clothes and 
trappings of their mules, also, of scarlet, the splendour of the sight so 
dazzled the poor prelate, tliaf, says the author of “II Cardinahsmo,” 
“ he turned to and told liie, ‘ In Rome, it is better to be a cardinaFa 
mule, than a t)relilte of the church.’ ” 

Tha chief cause of the ascendei^jy of the cardinals, was the%nion of 
the temporal with the , spiritual monarchy, in the person of the supreme 
Pontiff. Pepin, and Charles the Great, his son, having bestowed several 
secular principalities upon the pope, so many important affairs were 
daily occurring, that the settlement of them could not be delayed till the 
next meeting of bishops, and it was therefore found necessary somewhat 
to alter the previous model of the church. The author to whom we 
have so frequently referred, illustrates this fact by means of an image 
so fine that it proves him to have been a man of true genius, and which, 
as well as many other parts of his work, in despite of the awkwardness 
of the translation, is tinged with a certain soft and sorrowful tender- 
ness, which proclaims the h^jart of its author, though he was an Italian, 
to have been ill at ease in the Church of Rome. “ The church in its 
minority,” says he, “ was like the Galley of Salamin^ that, by the appoint- 
ment of the Athenians, was never to sail but upon some religious design, 
it being suflScient now and then, upon occasion, to call their councils, to 
negotiate and regulate the most important affairs of Christendom, but, 
after the acquisition of so many states tyid seiguories, they were forced 
upon new ways for the cojaservation of their temporals. For this reason, 
it was judged necessary to establish a council, or senate, that should be 
always near his holiness, and that it should be composed of cardinal- 
priests, and deacons, and rectors of the principal parishes of Rome, as 
those that were more capable to consult and determine in matters of 
the . gi’eatest importance, both in spirituals and temporals, which suc- 
ceeded, without n\nch difficulty, the ministers of Rome (to prevent any 
resentment in the bishops that the administration of the affairs of the 
church was taken out of their hands) endeavouring to persuade them, 
that what was done was for the benefit of Christendom, that it was un- 
fit the bisliops should leave their charges Avitli so much inconvenience to 
the people, aftd come so often to Rome to treat of affairs that more 
properly belonged to those who had no cures to distract them; and thus 
were the poor bishops constrained to truckle to the cardinals, and be- 
come inferior, <hat had been superior so long.” 

At first, the cardinals were cliosen only from among the priests and 
deacons wlio ministered in Rome, and this practice continued about an 
age jand & half, when the bishops, perceiving the great injury done them, 
succeeded in bringing it about that the cardinals should be chosen out 
of the whole bishops of Italy, all foreigners being excluded from that pri- 
vilege. Afterwards, it was agreed that they might be chosen out of all 
the provinces of Europe and Asia, without exception of any, it being 
but reasonable, as St Bernard says, that those who judge the whole worlds 
should he chosen out of all parts thereof'^ 

According to Cardinal Bellarmine, the offices of a cardinal are three. 
^The jirst is common with other deacons, priests, and bishops: for all 
the cardinafs have Athe* the offices of a bishop; of a priest, or of a dea- 
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eon. A secondx^CQ is, the right of electing the supreme pontiff. *Lastly^ 
to assist his holiness, and help him by their prayers and their counsels in 
administering the affairs of the universal church.” The same writer thus 
defines the relative authorities of bishops and cardinals. “ A bishop, if 
we consider the potesicts ordinis, is superior to a cardinal- pfesby ter or a 
cardinal-deacon, inasmuch as a bishop ordains presbyters, and confirms 
the baptised, which a cardinal, priest, or deacon, cannot dd. On*wffich 
account, %lso, the sovereign pontiff cc^lls himself a bishop, and not a car- 
dinal, and he styles all the bishops venerable brethren, while he calls the 
cardinals beloved sons, as he does the rest of the "laity. For the same 
reason, if we shall consider jurisdiction over his own churth, that is^ of a 
bishop over his diocese, and a cardinal over his title, or deaconry, a bishop 
is greater than a cardinal-presbyter or deacon : for ordinarily the diocese 
of a bishop is greater than the place from which a cardinal has his title; 
and, besides, a bishop within his own diocese has^the most ample juris- 
diction, peculiar to himself, as orditiari^ pastoVy of making laws, of dis- 
pensing with them, of punishing, of granting indulgences; but a cardinal- 
presbyter or deacon, in the place from which he has his title being as 
a parish priest, subject to the bishop, can d(f nothing, unless in so far as 
the bishop shall permit. But if we consider the matter in reference to the 
government of the universal church, a cardinal-presbyter or deacon is 
superior to a bishop who is not a cardinal; for those who are simply 
bishops are never admitted to a share in the government of the univer- 
sal church, unless, which happens most rarely, they arc called to a gene- 
ral council. But cardinals almost daily arc present with the jiope, nor 
does he enter upon any affair of importance without their counsel. 
And hence it arises that bishops may be judged, may be created, ma/be 
deposed, by the caniinals as the coadjutors of the sii})renie pontiff, while, 
on the other hand, these things cannot be done by bishops to cardinals, 
and thus, absolutely considered, a cardinal takes the precedence of a 
bishop who is not a cardinal.”* Thus Bellarmine, in a roundabout 
manner, arrives at that supremacy of his own order, wljich the author 
of the “ History of Cardinals'” with more honest plainness, thus enun- 
ciates : “ All the cardinals, both bishops, priests, and deacons, have the 
pre-eminence over all bishops, archbishops, primates, and patriarchs, 
who are all obliged to acknowledge them for their supreme judges, ii,s 
assistants to the pope, as the supreme council of the church, and princi- 
pal citizens in the Christian* commonwealth, as parts and members of 
the pontifical body, as oii^gans of their power, as lieutenants to God’s 
vicegerent, 'and coadjutors in a monarchy that is both spiritual and 
temporal.” • 

The cardinals alone fill all the chief places in the secular g-»vernment 
of Rome. Out of the general college of cardinals, there are seferal^con- 
gregcUiom formed, which, for that reason, are called tlie congregations of 
cardinals. These are fifteen in number; namely, that of the holy office, 
of the bishops and regulars, of the council, of the immuirities of the 
church, of the state, de propaganda fide, of rights, of water, of streets, of 
the index, of consultation for the government of the church, of good 
government, and of easing of grievances, of the mint, of examination! of 
such as are designed to be bishops, and of the affairs of the consistory; 


De Clcricis iu Bollarraine’s works, tomc,ii. p.*l 10 — 11 
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Jn ^le Book of tlie Sacred Ceremouies of the most Holy Iloman 
Chur^/’ a long and highly entertaining account is given of all the steps 
gone through in the creation of a cardinal. Our limits not permitting 
us to enter on this at length, we shall merely insert from that work the 
form of address used }>y the pope beforet^presenting the cardinals with 
the red cap. ^dy most beloved sons, ye ^re now endowed with the 
greatest and* moSt excellent dignity; ye . are called to the apostolic 
college as our counsellors and rglers togetlier with us of whole 
world; it will be youra to judge between cause and cause, between blood 
and blood, between l^pcr and leper (mier lepram et lepram). Successors 
of apostles*, yc shall sit around the throne, yc shall be the senators of 
the city, and the equals of kings, and the true hinges of the world upon 
which the door of the church militant is to be turned. Think within 
yourselves, what kind of men, what talents, what integrity, this dignity 
requires — humility, not pride; generosity, not avarice; abstinence, not 
intemperance; continence, and not lasciviousness; knowledge, not igno- 
rance. This office demands all virtues, and no vice. If heretofore you 
have been vigilant, you must now watch still more against that malig- 
iiant encni}^, who never slecj^s, and is ever thinking whom he may devour. 
If before you have been liberal, now pour forth your wealth on all 
laudable objects, and especially in cherishing the i)oor of Jesus C^hrist. 
If you have been abstemious in tlie use of meat and drink, now, above 
all things, beware of Jiixuryf Ijct avarice be unknown; let cruelty be 
far from you; let- arrogance be driven into exile. Let the sacred books 
be always in your hands; day or nigliL bo either learning sometliing 
yourselves, or teaching others. Perform works by which your light sliall 
shine before men; and, in fine, !)e such as you judged cardinals ought 
to be, before yon Avere raised to this elevation.’' This speech being 
enejed, and the newly *a])pointC(l cardinals having kissed the foot of his 
holiness, each of them in the order named bends the knee, and is pre- 
sented by the poj)c with a red ea]), who, in presenting it, uses these 
terms; — “ To the praise of Almighty God, and the ornament of the holy 
apostolic see, accept a red cap, the illustrious ensign of the dignity of 
cardinalehip; by which is signified, that, even to death and the shedding 
of blood, you ought to manifest your zeal for the exaltation of the holy 
faith, the j>eace and quiet of the Christian people, and for the prosperity 
and dignity of the most holy Koinau CHiurcln In the n#ime of the Father, 
and the Son, The cardinals were liabitccl like simple monks and 

friars, Jill Innocent the Fourth, in the year 1250, ordered them to wear 
the red cap. <ioriifacc the Ninth afterwards enjoined them* to wear red 
and purple habits. To make their pontifical robes the more splendid, 
Paul the <Becond added the silken mitre, the red bonnet, the gilt stall’, 
and^red cloath for their mules. These red habiliments were no doubt 
used in imitation of the dresses worn by the senators and the liigh priests 
of ancient Rome. The robes of knights and senators were adorned with 
purple knobs, the ensign of their orders, those of the senators being 
broker, and hence they were called laticiavii, A purple robe was also 
worn by the Pontifex Maximus and the Flamens. Hence that line of 
Ovid, “ Illic purpirea canm cutn veste sacerdos'^ — “ The hoary-headed 

Ritiuim Ecclesiafiticarnm, lib. 1, section 8. . 
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priest with the purple robe'' Hence, in Minutius Felix, we find Cejecilins 
accusing the Christians, " that, being half-naked themselves, they despised 
Hie dignity of the priests and their purple robes." In thus adopting the 
insignia of the senators and priests of pagan Kome as the livery of the 
Church, there was probably a^lesign to gratify patriotic associations, by 
bringing the modern into harmony with the*ancient city. * Had this been 
still to do, in more recent times, it is to be thought il!6re caution jvrould 
luive belli shown in the selection of j-he colour. They would, ^t.Jeast, 
have been a little more sparing of their purple and scarlet, were it only 
to prevent the profane imaginations of heretics fro^i being reminded of 
a certain woman, seen in vision by the last of the apostles. Whei\one 
thinks of the cardinals, clad in scarlet from top to toe — red caps, red 
slippers, red cloaks, and that even the trappings of their mules are red, 
and all this by the formal appointment of the infallible head of the 
Church, it is scarcely })ossible, even for those who have least of the en- 
thusiasm of prophetical interpretation, to fail being struck with the 
following description from the pen of John the Divine: — “ Ho he carried 
me away in the spirit into the wilderness, and I saw a woman sit upon 
a scarlet coloured beast, and the woman was fcayed in purple and scarlet 
colour, and decked with gold, and precious stones, and pearls.” Have 
none of the speculators on prophecy heretofore interpreted this as mean- 
ing that scarlet and purple w’cre to be the livery of the Church, worn by 
its head, and the special ornament of the prime su])i)orter8 of his power # 
If no one has hitherto fallen upon this, we make a free gift of the discovery 
to the first student of the propjiecies who has the genius to discern its 
merits, and hope that he will work it up into # theory of eminence, and 
clothe it with a garment of w^ords, as ornamental to his ideas, as purple 
and scarlet are to the persons of the cardinals. 

It wdll be necessary iiow^ to say a little respecting the title, of 
cardinals. At first they ware called reveremlo ; then thc}^ took the title 
of reverendissmio, which they kept for many ages, till it began tn be 
usurped by the bishoj)S, and then they exchanged it for illustrissimo,\>f\\h 
wdiich they were willing to have remained satisfied. Pope Urban the 
Eighth, however, “^upou the anvil of ambition, would forge a higher and 
more sublime title than that with which the cardinals were contented. 
Many and vai’ious were his thouglits about this matter, troubling and 
distracting himself (as is reported) several hours in the night to find out 
greater titles and prerogatives. At first, he thought to have given the 
title of highness; but, desirous to give the cardinals some tit\(EJ that 
might be peculiar to their dignity, it was some trouble t^^ his spirits to 
consider that title was common to other princes. At last, aftea much 
W'atching and ambitious study, he found out the title of eminence, which 
was received with great applause ])y all the cardinals, who gave the pope 
solemn thanks that they were made eminentissind in his kingdom.” (^‘ II 
Cardinalismo,” p. 9/)). The assumption of this new title discomposed 
all the princes of Christendom, and especially of Italy, and several con- 
ferences were held to concert measures which should prevent tliem from 
becoming inferior, to the cardinals. At last, after several debates^ they 
resolved to leave the title of excellence, and take up the title of highi^^ 
which is used at this day in Christendom as the highest of titles.” 
When the princes began to treat about assuiuing the tiile^ of highness, 
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tlie cardihals, jealous of their new honours, endeavoured to obstruct 
them, and Urban the Eighth declared that he would give the princes no 
other title than that of excellencey which they had so long enjoyed. 
On the other hand, the princes threatened, unless they received the 
title wliich they had chosen ,for themsekes, they would refuse to give 
to cardinals tlfe title which 'Jiad been chosen for them by the pope. A 
secretary of *statil, having one day received a letter from a ordinal to 
the' prince his master, with no other title but that of excMerme^ sent it 
back, with this note, My master receives no letters from those who 
know not his merits.^’ Another prince, having received a letter from a 
cardinal, also without the title of highness, as soon as he had read the 
address, returned it to the person who brought it, saying, ‘‘That the 
cardinal had a drunken secretary who did not know what titles princes 
deserved.” In the ei^d, the cardinals, to prevent the loss of the title of 
eminence, found themselves obliged to give the princes the title of high- 
ness. 

The power of the cardinals consists chiefly in this, that they alone can 
elect the popes, and that th^ alone can be chosen as popes. The steps by 
which they attained these privileges are highly interesting, but on these, 
and a number of other particulars, we arc forbidden by our limited space 
to enter at present. The pope creates the cardinals, and the cardinals 
create the pope, and together they claim to be the governors and 
judges of the world. The pope claims to be above all kings; and, in a 
passage before quoted, he styles the cardinals the equals of kings, and 
at the papal banquets, cardinals and kings, when present, were inter- 
mixed, the cardinals haying the preference, the order being, first a car- 
dinal, and then a king. To raise men to this high rank by his. .simjde 
word, and ‘to make it good for them against all opposition, is an instance 
of the wonderful powers whjch the ])opcs possessed over Christendom in 
former times. The author of the “ History of Cardinals tells an amus- 
ing, anecdote illustrative of this. One day, it was disputed between a 
papist and a protest ant, whether the ])opc was Christ’s vicar on the 
earth, the protestant denying and tlie ])apist zealously affirming. After 
bandying words with one another for half-an-hour, the papist, turning to 
the protestant, told him that he would give him so clear and perspicuous 
at, reason as would leave him nothing to rei)iy, but shut him up to believe 
ill the catholfc faith. “ I was present, and began to open my ears, the 
better to understand so efficacious a proof, and wliilst, with great atten- 
tion, ], expected the result of the dispute, the Catholic told the Protestant, 
Sir, you know the omnipotent God, by the virtue of two words only, 
created out of nothing the vast mass of the world which we enjoy, and, 
with two«words, his holiness the pope, like another deity, creates cardi- 
nal^ (jfod said, Fiat Cailum only, and on sudden the heavens were 
framed, and the light, and all other the works of His divine hand. In 
like manner, the pope, by the power of two words, Esto Cardinalis, raises, 
as one may say, from nothing to the highest dignity in the church, a 
person who perhaps had not so much as the least hopes or thoughts of 
it. Judge, then, if the poj)e be not another God upon earth, seeing, in 
his admirable administrations in the church, lie uses the same power 
and method God Almighty observed in the creation of the world.^ „ 
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MESMEEISM IN EDINBURGH.* 

13Y AN EDINBUI»GH DOCTOBb OF MEDICINE. 

• * 

It is some twelve years since I first saw anything of Mesitferism., The 
subject ^as brouglit before the lioyalJ?hysical Society, and illiis^a^d 
with the help of certain cases of mesmeric sleep, by James Gall and 
Alexander Dove. It was discussed with much entttusiasm and acerbity' 
during four successive nights of meeting, and the hall was alvjays 
crowded. Advocate Colquhoun, the earliest of the disciples of Mesmer 
in Scotland, mingled in the debate; so did Dr Simpson; and so also 
did George Thompson, the orator. These gentlemen all spoke, with 
differing degrees of decision, on the side of the cornmunicators. At tfie 
instigation of the late Professor Reid of St Andrews, and of the present 
Professor Forbes of King’s College in the University of London, and 
representing the opinions which they held at that time, I opposed the 
claims of Mesmerism in general, and the rheforic of orator Thompson in 
particular, with all my might. 

The public experiments of one Lafontaine, which were described to 
me by medical friends whom I considered to be competent witnesses, 
made me suspect I had been guilty of the crime and misdemeanour of 
scientific presumption. At length, the experiments of another peripatetic 
who came to Edinburgh, of thq name of Craig, convinced me of the 
reality of the trance, and filled me with intellectual perplexity concern- 
ing the nature of what were then called phreno-magnetic phenomena. 
Subsequently to this avatar of Phrenological Mesmerism, I one evening 
witnessed many of Spencer Hall’s best experiments, in company wjth 
Simpson, Forbes and Goodsir. I also saw Mary I’odd, the clear-seer> 
when she was brought to Edinburgh, and made a good many experi- 
ments on her powers. Altogether, then, what with the things that have 
been done before me, what with a stray patient now and then of my 
own, what with the reports of friends fi*om London and Paris, and what 
with pretty extensive reading on the subject, I am now a Mesmerist, 
though neither an adept nor an enthusiast. Truth to tell, I do ngt 
know what to believe, and what not to believe, in certain' departments 
of this nebulous but light-br/riging science. Beyond the simple trance 
and a few minor phenomena, I only know that there lies a vast quarry 
of most important and primitive fact in that direction, * 

This confession of adherence can have no weight with any reader, of 
course, merely as connected with an anonymous penman like* me ; but 

* The word Mesmerism is preferable to all other epithets, because it implies no 
theory; and all credit is due to Mesmer for having won the attention of mankind 
this class of phenomena, how crude soever his ideas on the subject may jprQV© to 
have been. As for Electro-biology, the fashionable phrase of the hour, it is simply 
nonsensitial* Biology means the doctrine of life; but what light has Mesmerism yet 
thrown on the nature of vitality 1 Nor is there a tittle of evidence that electricity 
has anything to do with the matter. Rypophagon is an absurd enough name fori 
razor-paste, but it at least signifies an edge-eater, which such a paste undouh^^y 
is; whereas Electto-biology is both outlandish and utterly destitute of any huniili 
meaning. ^ » 
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itMs no secret, in certain circles, that a soiftewhat similar confession 
might be drawn from Sir William Hamilton, Sir David Brewster, Mr 
Combe, Dr Simpson, Mr Robert Chambers, Professor Hendersoii, Dr 
John Russell, and many more of our eminent men. Were I to go be- 
yond the limits of the ScQ,tt»ish metropflis, and enumerate the great 
' names in British^ European and American science, now more or less 
idenlffied with a certain amount of belief and experience in M^«merism, 
the reader would be amazed to fiffd how much he has been absorbed in 
his parish affairs, an(Ji'how unobservant of the progress of the world ! I 
say the world; for it is the able, thoughtful, ingenuous, fearless few who 
constitute that unresting entity. The vast multitude, whether learned 
or unlearned, is possessed of absolutely no existence in history whatever. 

Certain of the scientific men, as well as hundreds of the lecture-going 
laity, of Edinburgh linvc of late weeks been arrested and perplexed by 
the experiments in Mesmerism of two American strangers. Mr J^ewis, 
a man of colour, and Dr Darling, a transatlantic physician, have been 
mesmerising the lieges by the dozen. Public lectures and private sit- 
tings have once more been.the rage. Queen Street Hall and the draw- 
ing-rooms of ctu'lain medical professors and literary dons have been 
swarming with timorous victims and puzzled spectators. All sorts of 
people have been tlirown into the trance; all sorts of people have been 
brought over to the belief of that phenomenon. What is more 'to the 
purpose, more than one man of scieiiee, worthy of the name, has been 
aroused to a profound sense of the great importance of the subject. In 
the meantime, strange questionings are*bcing raised in the minds of the 
thoughtful as to the speculative direction in which all these things may 
be leading the careless and the bold. Nay, there are few heads so strong, 
but the sight of some of the mesmeric phenomena is able to make them 
unsettled. Men’s theories begin to quake. All are puzzled, many are 
jjerplexed, some arc troubh^d, and a few arc seized with a panic of alarm ; 
while one or two ardent s[)irits, perhaps as audacious as tliey are brave, 
are secretly exulting at the nearer prospect of the. world’s old wine of 
thought being shaken on its lees. 

In these circumstances, it must he profitable to take a cool survey of 
those mesmeric doings; for it is highly probable that they are by no 
rifeans either so portentous, or even so striking, as they seem. After 
simply and clearly describing the sort of ^phenomena at present before 
the public, then, 1 shall do my endeavour to throw a gleam of theoretic 
light upon them, bow feeble soever it may be. But iny preliminary 
narrative sliall not relate to any of the cases of Mr Lewis or Dr Dar- 
ling; ft shall record some experiments _of my own, conducted in the 
manner /)t the latter mesmerist. Not one of the following experiments 
is ofiginal. They arc all mere repetitions; but I have observed them 
watclifully for myself, and they shall not go without a commentary. 
They are only a portion of the experiments which I have made; and 
they have been both selected and arranged with a view to represent a 
fair average of the things now engaging the general attentiqn. They 
are a type of what hundreds have been seeing in Edinburgh since last 
N^ember. They will, therefore, serve the purpose of a graduated and 
report upon the doings of the American experimentalists; and”, 

^at poiot of vie^v, they will be interesting to distant and uninitiated 
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renders, while they may help to collect the thoughts of many who have 
wondered over similar and even more surprising things. It needs only 
be added, that the method adopted for the induction of the mesmeric 
state was very simple.- The subject of experiment was seated, made to 
hold a common shilling on the* left palm, requested to gaze continuously 
upon the coin, and exhorted to abandon nimself to ,wh{^t sensatiqns 
soever should begin to come over him. A kind of ^clf-absorptk)n in 
one monotonous act of sensation seein^i to be the thing that is wanted. 

L Miss B. (the K. B. of the “ Palladium”) was ihe subject of the first 
experiment in tiiis little series. She is a tall, dark, powerful woman, 
capable of great nervous tumult, but usually placid, mild, and even fioft. 
CoiiU’adiction and distress carried her to the verge of distraction on one 
occasion. Her father was paralytic from the age of forty- three. Alto- 
gether, however, she is one of the healthiest, strongest, serenest, apd 
most self-possessed of women, notwithstanding of these indications. 
After having concentrated her gaze for some minutes on tlie coin, her 
palm began to darken in hue. It deepened to a mahogany brown. The 
edges became even darker. When she closed her eyes, or when they 
were closed for her, she felt indisposed to open them. She subsided, in 
fact, into a pleasing half-sleep. She did not wish to come out of it; 
but she could lift her eyelids when she pleased. There was no catalepsy. 
No second person had any power over her by word or sign. 

II. Mrs II., of a sanguine-lymphatic temperament, healthy, aged 
twenty-seven, in the eighth month of pregnancy, experienced the fol- 
lowing tilings. Her palm became white and ]>iickcred, like that of a 
dead washerwoman. Pearly bands iiihu’sectediit here and there. The 
Georgian head disappeared from the shilling, and a baby in miniature 
lay in its place. It was then found that, though slic could turn her hand 
Upon the wrist-joint, she could not raise her arm from its position .by 
her side. She was otherwise <piite her own luisti’css. 

III. Miss M., some twenty-three years old, blond, round, lymphatic- 
sanguine, found the edges of the shilling and of her palm become black 
soon after she began to peer into the coin. Speedily the whole palm was 
as black as darkness. A word addressed to her at once banished this 
eflect, but silence and renewed contemplation speedily restored it. Even 
the left arm was free, however. Blackness of the hand and general 
repose, never a moment amounting to self-oblivion, were tlfe only things 
produced. 

IV. Susan, a tall, pale, nervous, dyspeptic cook, difiered from the last 

subject only in finding that the left arm and hand were rigidly fixed in 
the position in which they had been holding the piece of money She 
retained perfect self-command in all other respects. • ^ 

V. Mr W., a student of design and drawing from Newcastle, seiten- 
teen years of age,, nervous-lymphatic, rather fair, full, gentle, intel- 
ligent^ full of promise as an artist, saw nothing unusual in his palm* 
The carpet beyond, however, became chequered, confused, dark. Hfe, 
self-consciousness remained vivid. Yet when his hands were taken atiid, 
placed together for a minute or so, and when he was told be could npt 
separate them, he found much difficulty in doing so. The difficulty- 
diminished in pr<xportion as he got them forced asunder. After tWiy 
were a^ foot or so asunder, the spell was broken. I^defied Ijim to step 
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towards me. It was in vain, ^ He walked steadily across the room, but 
it ^eq^ired an effort on his. part. I gave him a purse to hold, and then 
defied him to hinder it from falling to the ground. He hindered it, but 
it was with the utmost difficulty. It was painful to hold it fast, it was 
pleasant to loosen his ^grasp^. • But for hiS resolution and perseverance, 
• it would have borne to the ground. This patient described the difficulty 
of separating his ^Ims, of walking towards me, and of holding t^ purse, 
as a dlffifeulty he seemed to feel in 4he will rather than in the organs. It 
felt like a strong an^ 'constraining unwillingness to separate, to walk, 
to hold. The sensations of a patient have certainly little to do with the 
scieiPtific question of Mesmerism, but it may be useful to record such 
ingenuous and thoughtful observations. It must also be remembered 
that the sensations of an experimentalist are equally irrelevant to an 
inquiry of this nature.#,lt is to no purpose that he feels a fluid or what-not 
go out of him. He must also rid himself of all preconceived ideas con- 
cerning polarity, the power of his will, and all other foregone conclu- 
sions, if it really be in his heart to investigate this eccentrical sphere of 
nature with success. 

VI. Alice, a young servant, leuco- phlegmatic, yet easily flurried, prone 
to hysteria, short, thick, pale, rather fair, docile, pliant, particularly 
attachable, first found the edges of the shilling and of her palm grow 
dark; the whole hand next turned black, then hand and all disappeared 
from her sight. She was now entranced. Yet you could partially 
awake her by speech. She heard you and answered, but it w'as in the 
manner following. I experimented upon her for half-an-hour, as is 
abput to be described. Un finally awaking from this state, she passed 
into violent hysterics; and, on recovery, she assured her mistress that, 
from the moment of her hand disappearing from sight, her mind was a 
blank as to all the curious things that transpired around and within her — 
from that moment till she became hysterical, she had no memory, rather 
no knowledge. Such total self-negation is by no means necessary to 
the success of the experiments I made. The majority of Dr Darling^s 
coses remain perfectly self-conscious, though not self-governing, in the 
ordinary sense of the word. The more frequent condition, in fact, is 
one just intermediate between that of Mr W. and this girl. This is all 
the better for the present case, however. It renders it less complicated 
on the one hand, and more typical on the other. 

1. Unspoken to, unsolicited in any way^, Alice was, in this state, in- 
sensible to tickling, and to little injuries that would have caused her 
pain when awkke. I presume she might have been operated upon like 
Dr Esdaile’s numerous subjects in India, like Dr Simpson's dead-drunk 
patients jit Scotland. But this is a minor matter in the present connec- 
tion/ for the production of anaesthesia by Mesmerism, whatever Mer 
merism really be, is already established on grounds that cannot be 
shaken. It is now one of the facts of science, and one of the most im- 
portant in its probable consequences. It is what Coleridge calls a cen- 
tral fact ; ever so many things and thoughts radiate from it in all direc- 
tions. The idea of it is what Kant denominates a fontal idea; rivers oi 
result* both practical and speculative, begin to flow from it. The dis- 
covery that insensibility, anaesthesia, or dead-drunkenness as it has just 
been plainly called, safely producible by the breathing of intoxicating 
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vapours, as it is unsafely producible by drinking intoxicating liqilors,*is 
as nothing to it. All honour to tlie American physician who introduced 
the process of etherisation; and proportional honour to Dr Simpson for 
finding that chloroform is decidedly better for the purpose than ether; 
but the insensibility produced these stroa^drinks in the state of vapour 
is a coarse effect in comparison with the trance of Mesmef. , As a scien- 
tific trut^ the former is nothing new, and it ends \vhA*e it beginsf As 
a practical thing, indeed, it has to be confessed, that it has the 

advantage over the latter of being applicable to»glmost all cases with 
something like certainty. That da the practical superiority of chloro- 
form. But the mesmeric trance ox state — I know not what to call k — 
reaches far beyond the surgeon’s table or the bedside of the obstetrician. 

2. Having been called upon once or twice in a firm voice, Alice now 
opened her eyes. She was then bidden shut her ^ayes, and she did sf>. 
She was thereupon told she could not open them, do what she might; and 
she strove to do so in vain. She strained with both .eyelids, she raised* 
her eyebrows, she pulled up her brow, slie made every effort; but it was 
ludicronsl}" in vain. After a slight wave of ^my hand before her face, 
slie was informed that she could easily open her eyes then; and she 
ofxmed them in a moment. 

3. She was told to stretch forth her hands, and join them palm to 
palm. Being then assured that she could not separate them, it was to 
no purpose that she tried to force tlieni asunder. A strong man endoa- 
\ cured to pull them from one another, but he could hot do it. 1 could 
Tiot do it myself. I'liey were lockfast. But, as soon as I pressed the 
united hands softly in mine, and said that then they should easily se|- 
parate, they parted with the utmost facility. 

4. I gave her a shilling and bade her grasp it tightly in her right 
hand. t:)hc did so; and tlien I defied her to hold the piece from falling. 
She tried to grasp it more firmly, hut her fingers gradually irresistibly 
opened from the shilling, and it fell to the ground in about twenty se- 
conds. The converse of this experiment was tried with success. 

5. 1 defied her to touch my forefinger, fixed in the air within easy 

reach of her hand; and it was in vain she struggled to do it. On the 
)ther hand, she could not withdraw her index from mine, when she was 
qjjielly dared to do so. • 

t). A little hook was placed upon her outstretched palms.* She knew 

d said it was a book. No, s*aid I, it is a bar of it;on, very heavy; it 

ighs you down; you cannot bear it up, it will have you down, .She 
,-ococded to declare it was too heavy. She appealed to\is for help; 

1, at last, with every natural sign of a great weight, it bore her to 
ti* ground, 

7* After she had been recovered, the book still lay on the floor. She 
^vac told to lift up the book. She bent to do so, but, as soon as she 
touched it, I defied her to rise. She stood rooted to the ground and in 
f'at posit it ui of constraint, like a caryatid, until she was set free by a 
word. In tact, I fixed her in many odd and difficult postures. 

8. Having more or less completely awakened her, I told her to make 
her hands go round one another quickly, as children do in their gamiO 
of knievie-knic-knack; and she did so freely, able to stop when she 
* chose. Indeed she did stop, thinking she had don^ enoug]^; but 1 
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bade resume it. She did so, of course, and then I defied her to 
stop doing it. She resisted, she wrestled, she succeeded in slackening 
the pace of revolution ; but round they went. A strong man also tried 
to oppose their spinning, but it was all in vain. Round they went, as 
if they were driven by steam.c I could net stop them by common means 
any more tbab another, t could do it only by dismesmerising them; 
and the process &f diamesmerisation consisted in a single waft of the 
hand> ^ When I waved my hand tpver hers, I also said that they would 
then cease revolving^ and they ceased. 

9. I asked ,,her if she could tell me any letter of the alphabet, and 
she^did so. A waft of my hand before her face, with “ Now you can- 
not,’* and she could not mention one of them. Her memory, in so far 
as the alphabet was concerned, was gone. She searched it in vain. 
Tihe expression of inpocent perplexity and futile effort on her counte- 
nance was interesting. A waft of my hand, with “ Now you can,” and 
she could run over her a n c in a trice. A lady whom she knew and 
loved was placed before her. She told us the lady’s name. “ Now 
you cannot,” and she could not for the world. The name of her master 
was temporarily obliterated from her mind, or rather her brain, in the 
same manner. 

10. A glass of water was placed in lier hand, and she refreshed her- 
self with a mouthful of it. Having been asked, but only in a casual 
manner, she said it was very good water. A waft of my hand, willi 
‘‘ Now it is beer,” and on tasting it she declared it was beer. By a 
similar process, she was made to say i,t was brandy, puckering up her 
mouth as if it were hot* She also said she saw the glass of water get 
cloudy, becon\e altogether white; and on putting it to her lips she 
affirmed it to be excellent milk. This kind of experiment is very ob- 
scure. But it loses much in the telling. One needs to see it in order 
to do it justice. This remark indeed is applicable to all these })heno- 
mena. The celebrated Treviranus assured Coleridge that be had seen 
things in connection with the i>retensions of Mesmer which he would 
not have believed unless he had seen them; and also that he could not 
expect anybody to believe them on his word. 

11. I told her she sliould presently become warm, very warm, hot; 
and she at once proceeded to show all the common signs of becoming 
so. She safd she was very warm, she seemed to grow languid ; she 
sighed, she tried to cool herself. I said the chair on which she sat 
should presently grow so hot she could not bear it. Her sensations 
immediately ‘rose to pain. She cried that she was burning. She at 
last stretched out her arms in anguish, and screamed for help and de- 
livery the hot chair. A waft and a word, and she was at her 
eaee. To believe that the least mimetic of uncultivated girls could ac i 
so inimiti|bly were a much harder thing than to believe almost any- 
thing else. By a similar process, if so simple a matter can be called a 
process, I made her grow cold, shiver, freeze; and her acting, if such it 
must be called, was as consummate. 

12. I bade her go to sleep. I dared her not to go to sleep. She re- 
sisted, but to sleep she went. I then tried to dismesmerise her wholly. 
Some mesmerists use strong contrary passes, as they call them, for that 
effect; some blow^upon the eyes and brow; some stir the atmosphere 
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of tlie patient with a handkerchief, as if they were driving away’ some 
clinging vapour or other* Dr Esdaile observes that a full current of 
air, coming on a deeply-entranced patient on the surgical operating 
table, avirakes him instantly, 1 believe that any pungent impression on 
the surface of the body, or ontsome considerable part of it, is sufficient 
for the purpose. Not a local operation, \iot an app^edl ,to a special 
sense is to be compared with a sudden impression on ^bme considerable 
portion oSf the periphery of the nervous system, as a means of I’^csdling 
the patient from this trance. Poor Alice, howevsr, passed into a fit of 
hysterics during the process of awakening; and tfiere is little wonder, 
for we found she was sublimely tight-laced ! * » 

And now comes the question of questions. Supposing these strange 
things to be true, what do they signify ? what is the meaning of them ? 
To what law do they point? How are they to be^explained ? In wli^it 
manner are they, seemingly so eccentric and cometie, to bo brought 
into the established system of science? By what means shall these 
wild facts be reduced to coherence with one another and with the 
theory of nature ? Above all, with the help of what clew shall the 
lurther and thorough investigation of the whole matter be prosecuted?* 
U'liese questions are more easily put than answered, for mesmeric 
authors have hitherto been peculiarly vague, ambiguous, feeble and 
confused in their responses. Mcsiner himself attributed liis effects to 
the action of a cosmical fluid; and this fluid has now been identified by 
certain of his followers with odylc, a new imponderable essence which 
Baron Eeichenbach supposes to.be the agent in his experiments on the 
nervous system with crystals and magnets. Bi*t there is no intelligible, 
one might surely say no possible, connection between either pouring an 
electroid fluid into a patient, or pumping it out of one, and then disco- 
vering that patient to be capable of manifesting such psychological 
phenomena as have just been described; and the reader must know 
that such things are the least of the wonders of Mesmerism, if credible 
men and women by the hundred are to be trusted. 

Other mesmerists take delight in referring the marvels they operate 
to tlie potency of their own particular wills. The strong will full of 
faith is the magical wand of these authors and thauinaturgists. But 
tliat does not solve the difficulty. It only states it in another form. 
Natura ahhoiret vacuum : — but how, why does Nature abheff* a vacuum ? 
Tlie faithful strong will w^orks irresistibly upon the weak; — but why 
and how does it so operate ? Besides, there is no experimental warrant 
for so purely psychological a statement of the case. Jn truth how- 
ever, it is excessively difficult to describe even the simplest of eatperi- 

« — ; ' 

• Mr Leu is talks largely of odylc. He throws it into fit recii)ients from his^own 

pluporfectly odyliferous person, and that explains everything I You might as well 
say the moon and stars pour down a subtle, imponderable and invisibliS nuid called 
astryle, and so we go to sleep: but the sun arises and sheds abroad another fluid, no 
less than solyle, and so we awake 1 It is just the old story; words instead of thoughts; 
an explanation that needs to be explained; an open- sesame which no secret obeys. 
I)r Darling has as little to offer by way of rational^. He shows no more signs than 
Lewis of having manfully learned and luminously thought upon the subject. He has 
secrets indeed to tell you, which are no secrets. He speaks of the power of his will, 
and what-not. In short, he is just like the rest of those nomadic exhibitors in tbelr 
principal characteristic; that is to say, he is without light-^cui Iwmm adempUm, 
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mcnts'in this complicated department in language whicli is altogether 
pure of some hypothetical tincture. The candid scientific mind is sure to 
feel dissatisfied with its most impartial narx*ative of cases. For my own 
part, I am extremely diffident of tlie descriptive paragraphs given above. 

But perhaps the reader is*desirous ofcknowing what sort of expla- 
nation I have* to offer of tfie things which have just been set down, 
being •willing to fake the description for what it is worth. Truth to 
tell; i Ifave none that is positive or complete. But we must beware of 
demanding too much from the mesmerist by way of a perfect rationale. 
There is very little yit known concerning the more ordinary phenomena 
of nifrvous action. Who can explain the nature of sleep, of dreams, of 
the waking state, of perception, of memory, even in so far as these aro 
physiological in their bearings ? It is therefore too exacting to look 
for anything like an ^exhaustive theory of mesmeric facts. It is the 
main business of the experimentalist to discover facts and to state them 
purely. Facts are always independent of tlieory at any rate. Tliey 
are fixed, but it is generally floating and temporary. Yet it may be 
possible to limit our theoretic views with advantage. It may be pro- 
fitable to perceive and to state with clearness the negative side of so 
great a question as this of Mesmerism, to descry what it is not, and per- 
haps to catch a hint of the direction in which the desired explanation is 
to be sought. Bearing thej^e things in mind, I will venture to make a 
few general observations upon the experiments I have described, tak- 
ing them as a graduated type of the class they belong to. 

I. In the first jilace, there arc two vpry distinct things for consider- 
ation. There is a state nervous system induced upon the patient, of 
wiiicli the principal symptoms or marks consist in the kind of cflects 
you can by experiment provoke in that patient; and there are these 
experimental effects themselves. These effects cannot be called out in 
a person awake, or in a person asleep; only in a person mesmerised^ 
taking that word as correlative with the terms awake and asleep. There 
ire then three difibrent states of a human nervous system; that of 
being awake, that of being asleep, and that of being mesmerised. 
There may be more ; but there are only these three for us at present. 
The phenomena manifested or producible in the waking and in the 
sleeping states are well known, at least as facts; and they excite no 
wonder, becsftise they are familiar. The actual and potential pheno- 
mena of the mesmerised state, on the othef hand, are still under discus- 
sion, gre still little determined, are still little known and less believed. 
Just as the states of sleeping and w^aking are capable of all degrees of 
admixture with one another, so to speak, so is it possible, so does it 
seem to bte a fact, that the state of mesmerisation may be moi|B or less 
coiqplicated with that of w^aking or with that of sleeping. It would 
even appear that a partial awakening of the subject is the essential pre- 
liminary oi the most interesting experiments, somewhat as visions and 
dreams are phenomena transpiring in a state of transition from the 
sleeping to the waking state. The completed trance is one of total in- 
sensibility and self^unconsciousness, similar to the self-unconsciousness 
and insensibility of sleep at first sight, but discovered to differ from 
these hy experiment. 

II. The mesmeric trance cannot as yet be induced on every body. 
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It can be easily induced upon only a few. The native patients’of Dr 
Ksduile in India are peculiarly facile of its reception. It is observed 
that weakly nervous-lymphatic temperaments are very favourable to the 
induction of the state in question. A certain feebleness of the nervous 
system, or of parts of the nefvous systensj^may possibly be necessary; 
but we are not in a condition to say as much. Many eases seem to op- 
pose su^ an idea; and this part of the subject is stilf very obscure. It 
now behoves experimenters to clear* it up by a multitude of^o/derly 
observations. If the temperaments, the phrenological developments, 
the antecedents, the morbid tendencies, the habits, the tactual sanitary 
condition of a thousand mesmerisable subjects were carefully collated 
by competent observers, one might generalise some common property 
in them and find the clew. It may be possible to do more. It may be 
possible to learn the art of temporarily inducing tjie mesmerisable habit 
of body on every one by some governable agent or otlier; perhaps by 
some purely negative and harmless* procedure. This is, in fact; the oiib 
great problem for the surgeon who wishes to perform painless opera- 
tions, for the accoucheur, and for the mesmeric physician. Let an un- 
mesmerisable person be tried before a meal and after one, before sleep 
and after it, after the exhibition of this medicine and after that, in all 
conceivable sets of circumstances in short. In speaking of an unmes- 
merisable person, I simply mean one who does not fall easily into the 
trance, for I am not prepared to ‘deny tliat every one is mesmerisable 
by perseverance, as some affirm. But the great stroke of art were to 
render the thing of easy and luiiversal application. This is not the 
place, of course, to present any more practical and particular sugg^s- 
tiens concerning this portion of the subject in hand. 

III. As for the process of producing the state of mesmeriSation in a 
fit and proper subject, I can only say that I imparted no fluid nor influ- 
ence to the patients described above, that I knew of. 1 affirm this 
with particular emphasis regarding Alice. It was not I who mesme- 
rised her, so far as I am aware. 8he mesmerised herself, to all appear- 
ance. Sitting on a chair, gazing intently on a shilling lying in her left 
palm, she fell into the trance. The circle of action was complete within 
herself and the coin. There was no observable, certainly no intentional, 
operation of my nervous system upon hers. I merely went up to her 
arid found her iq a trance, of which the subsequent experimental results 
were some of the signs. * . 

This tallies with the findings of Braid of Manchester. It is* not a 
shilling that is necessary. He used the head of his penfiil-case or any 
bright object. Darling employs some sort of zinc or pewter button, 
with a nodule of copper in the centre of it. The dervishes of^^he East 
gaze into their own navels. I have found a large topaz do very well. 
Anything will do. * . ^ 

It would appear, therefore, that raesraerisation is really effected by, 
and within the patient’s own frame, just like sleep. If the contempla-r 
tion of a coin, a button, a pencil-head, a crystal or a navel produces it, 
then it is illogical to suppose that anything is given forth from the ope- 
rator who uses manipulations. Manipulation is one means of inducing 
the self-concentration, favourable to the lapsing of a subject into the 
trance. It remains to be proved that it is the best, or cyen a ve^y good one. 
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B\it good, bad or indifferent,. it is clear that manipulation does not pro- 
duce its effect by imparting anything; else how could a' coin or a 
button do the very same ? One might almost conclude, without hesita- 
tion, that Mr Braid is in the right. Yet it is not impossible that the con- 
templation of the bright objfot only produces a preliminary state of the 
» system after, all.* It is possible that it only creates a vacuum, or opens 
an ad\t, as it werfe; and that then some fluid or influence rusfyis softly 
and ihipferceptibly into the subject from the operator or from any neigh- 
bouring organisation^* This is the last refuge of the fluidist. All that 
I can say to 4 Is that neither I nor my assistants were sensible of any 
fluid or virtue going out of us. We did nothing and we felt nothing. 
But suppose, for an instant, that there did proceed some strange fluid or 
mysterious influence from my person into that of the patient, a thing I 
n/Mther intended nor , observed, pray, how should such a circumstance 
render the state of trance more intelligible ? Such a gratuitous hypo- 
thesis only complicates the affair inliand. 

IV . As for the secret process whereby the contemplation of a shilling 
on her palm mesmerised ^lice on this occasion, and as for the state 
wherein such mesmerisation consists, nothing is known. But neither 
is anything known of the process whereby fatigue produces sleep and of 
the state wherein such sleep consists. These two pairs of things are equally 
unknown. It were easy to speculate on the nature of sleep and also of 
this mesmeric trance ; but it is not peculations we want, it is disco- 
veries. In the meantime, we must be content to confess our total igno- 
rance of both one and the other; of both common sleep and mesmeric 
slqep. It is only the phenomena of the mesmeric state that we can 
study as yet. . 

V. TheSe phenomena are to be considered simply as so many facts, in 
tho first instance. Those which arc described in the present article arc 
specimens of a few of them. Practised mesmerists could relate many 
mope. Mesmeric authors are full of narratives far transcending ours. 
According to them, some entranced patients have gone in the spirit^ ac- . 
cording to the most favoured hypothetical phrase, to the other side of the 
world, to the sun and the moon, into the bodily structure of patients for 
whom they prescribe, into the thoughts of unsuspecting victims, any- 
where and everywhere, in short, in quest of a stolen tea-spoon or of 
Franklin the explorer, to diagnose your liver or to search your soul ! 
Some of their patients float, and cannot be* submerged, like the witches 
of another time; others rise intq the air and set gravity at defiance! 
They speak id unknown tongues, see visions, behold the dead, confer 
with afigels, are seized with the gift of prophecy, and reenact the whole 
miraculo^fe world of better times! It appears also that Swedenborg, 
the alluminated Swede, whose thought has organised a wide-spread 
church, did confidently predibt that the whole world should be forcibly 
convinced of the realities of his angelic and saintly conferences by the 
year 1852! 

Now, whatever be the spirit of truth that lives within this body of 
form, the really scientific mesmerist must not be scared. We must 
begin from the beginning. Starting from the simple trance itself, let 
him multiply experiments with forethought and distinct purpose, let 
him record^ them ^ plain language without enthusiam and without 
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fear, let him deny bimself all theoretical phraseology, let him. repeat 
every experiment many times with many witnesses, let him proceed 
from lower ground to higher, let him collate and compare his narratives 
of observation again and again, let him suspect himself at every turn, 
let him work patiently year# after yearjike an exploring chemist or 
astronomer, let him exhaust his wdiole Itte upon his experiments if 
need bg; let him take his life in his hand and risik' hi5 good^nahie, \ 
his honour, his worldly fortunes, ei^en his future fame itself in. the 
cause, like another Columbus or John Kepler; i^ay, let him assume his 
task as a religious burden, as a high duty ; let him watch and pi'ay. 
This may sound strangely in some ears, but it is true.* Not until a 
man of capacity and genius, not perliajis until a scries of such men, 
shall have lavished life upon the subject, shall this vast and thrice com- 
plicated chaos of truth be brought into order. Have not Copernicus, 
Galileo, Tycho Brahe, Kepler, Newton, HcrscliA, Laplace, Bessell rffid 
many more been expended upon astronomy ? As yet there has be^n 
only one man in Mesmerism and his name is Mesmer. Keichenbach 
will yet approve himself the second. 

VL It myst be unnecessary to observe that the investigator will not 
proceed with the laborious task of discovering, determining and de- 
scribing the facts of nature in this direction without speculative views. 

It is impossible to carry on researches of this sort without some initia- 
tive idea. Bacon compares the busy but meclianical men, who observe 
and observe without some provisional theory to guide them, to a mob of 
idle boys who turn up every stone in the watercourse to sec if there is a 
trout beneath it. It was Newton who said tli|it no great dhcoveiy was 
ever made without a bold guess, the same Newton who proudly hut 
nobly asserted that he alone discovers who proves. The great new ob- 
server of mesmeric truth, then, will never he without his thoughts^ his 
sagacious conjectures, his tentative generalisations, his approximating 
idea, his working hypothesis. Unless he he a man of a firm and intre- 
pid turn for scientific speculation, unless he have a wondrously teen 
eye for the subtler resemblances of things apparently unlike, unless in 
fact he be a capable theorist, he needs not adventure in this bewildering 
path of inquiry at all. Science suffers far more from insufficient theo- 
retic power in her votaries than from insufficient powers of observation. 
But he will be cautious of his temporary theories. He will keep them 
beneath his feet, suffering them to have no power over him. He will 
be ready to immolate them at a moment's unquestionable warning from 
the oracle of nature. He knows that a single fact is sU’onger flian all ‘ 
the theories of the world; and he will not indeed honour his Jhought 
less, but he will honour nature more. Yet, for all that, he wyi never be 
without his protemporary solutions. • 

Since, then, the most severe of intellectual disciplinarians, even the 
Baconian man of science himself, cannot possibly subsist intellectually 
among a crowd of novel and tantalising observations without instinc- 
tively shaping them into some notion in his mind, there is no wonder 
that the public intellect is athirst for some liquid thought in which these 
more elementary phenomena of mesmerism may he dissolved and become^ 
transparent. Everybody craves some sort of explanation, at least of the 
experimental results, if not of that mesmerised state of nervous system 
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in whiph they are evoked. These results are terrify ing to many minds ; 
some they perplex, others they agitate. It is accordingly desirable to say 
something which may settle the thoughts of people regarding them in some 
degree, even though it may not altogether satisfy the inquirer. It would 
be necessary to have all the facts of the science before us, however, to do 
that with any precision and b/eadth. This is, thei^ftljVe, not the place to 
^ • prerent a completq hypothesis or theory of mesmeri^, supposing such 
a theoty^to be forthcoming, since only a very trifling^s^mortion those 
facts llave been brought under the notice of the reader. Inasmuch, 
however, as it is preoisely that portion which are being; at present ob- 
truded on the# attention, I had almost said the alarm, 65^ the public at 
this present time by Lewis and Darling, there may no^\ be offered a 
remark or two concerning them, calculated, perhaps, to y’issipate con- 
fusion of ideas and also to allay anxiety. It must be cai^^fully borne 
immind, of course, that such remarks are nothing but hinU^ and they 
are certainly made with much diffidence, as well as in all sincerity. 

1. It has already been affirmed that the mesmerised stat^was not 
superinduced upon the person of the girl Alice by the procCi^ding of 
any fluid or virtue from modnto her, that I know of. That I k'aow of, 
I say; for that is all that can be said in such a case. It is now to be 
affirmed, with equal emphasis, that the described experimenlal results 
did not seem to be called out in her, when thus entranced, by any voli- 
tions of mine. In the first place, I sometimes did not will the result at 
all, nor yet expect it to supervene. In the second, I was never con- 
sebus of a continued act of volimtation, such as one experiences when 
one strives to remember a forgotten naAie, such as one feels when one 
pi'ecises long against a physical impediment. In the third, I could not 
hinder the result after announcing it, save and except by dismesmeris- 
ing her or by announcing another. I could not pull her hands asunder, 
thoAgh I willed it and tried it with all my might. I do not assert that 
voluntation on the part of the operator, as he is called, never works effects 
00 subjects of mesmerism ; only that it did not do so in these instances. 
All that I did was to announce, speak, or predict the result. In so far 
my will was concerned of course ; I willed to speak, but the word 
spoken was the cause of the effect, not the will which originated the 
word. Once spoken, it was out of my reach, if I remained silent or in- 
aefive. The T^hole effect was wrought within the patient herself. The 
circle was completed by the subject nervaus system and the word it 
heard. This seems to be an important observation, always remember- 
ing that I apply it solely to the case under examination. 

2. Let us beware of demanding too much explanation even here. Can 
anybody render a reason for the patent and familiar fact, for example, 
that by boating the air into winged words, as they have been admirably 
desertbed, one shall fill the mind of a hearer with images, reminiscences, 
thoughts, hopes, loves, aspirations, terrors, worship, self-renunciation, 
faith ? Yet it may not be impossible, by a few words more written on 
this page, to bring the effect of my announcements upon the mesmerised 
nervoRS system of Alice into some intelligible connection with all that 
is known concerning this very phenomenon of common perception. Let 

‘ us try, for the merest glimpse of something like a common nature be- 
tween the new a^d the familiar is worth the effort. 
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3. What 18 it that transpires within the brain when one perceivesL a 
quantity of wine? We can trace the physica,!, external, purely optical 
part of the phenomenon with precision, but no more. We find an imago 
of tne thing seen painted upside down on the retina or nervous lining 
of the eyeball. A feasible en<)ugh conjccfure can be made, perhaps, as 
to the process whereby that inverted image is turned wpside up, but 
that is all. Why should that image, even when supposed io be tqrnfed, 
be followed to the perception of the^ image ? llartley constrjjcted a 
doctrine of Vrorations to explain the thing, but jt docs not explain it: 
it only removes the difficulty one step furliher bade; for how does the 
vibration, once it has reached the imaginary centre, produce the per- 
ception of the image on the retina? The formula of Hartley, liowever, 
is good as a sort of algebraic statement of the merely cerebral part of the 
phenomenon. Let it, then, be understood as such for a little. A vi- 
bration, a motion, an influence, a something, call* it x y z, passes frciih 
without inwards, inwards to the brain from the external retina, as tlift 
preliminary to the perception of every visible object. 

Again, what transpires within the brain when one thinks wine ns a 
visible object? Why, the converse of whaff takes place when one sees 
wine; the feebler converse, for one never thinks wine with the vivid- 
ness wherewith one sees it; a vibration, a motion, an influence, a some- 
thing sent outwards from within; not x Y z, but z y x. It is a feebler 
converse in the state of health; but let the brain be inflamed, delirious, 
or the subject of certain morbid conditions well known to physicians, 
and that feebler converse becomes so morbidly vivid as actually to 
simulate the character of a perceived sensatiqn. The object wliich is 
merely tliouglit is projected so pungently on the retina that it is sedn. 
It is next to impossible to convince the patitml that he does not see 
wliat is not before his eyes at all. In many cases it is impossible. Such 
is a formal statement of the j>rocess whereby “ a dagger of the niiiuV’ be- 
eomcjs transformed within the morbid nervous system into a dagger of 
the senses. It is inadequate as a real statement of perception ami of 
spectral illusion, but it is impregnable as a formal exposition. It is 
figurative, but it is logically colicrent and fairly carried out. It is a 
shadow, but it is a shadow of the truth. There is no better in science 
as yet. / 

Once more, is not the nervous system of the entranciKbpfftient tem- 
porarily in a morbid state ? Suppose, for a moment, tliat it is just in that 
kind of morbid state productive of spectral illusion ; just in that state 
in which an object, which is merely thought, shall be ]R’ojected from 
within outwards on the senses as an object of actual sensation.. Say 
that it is in a state similar to that of a patient labouring iinJr^f chronic 
delirium tremens. In addition to that, it is also self-unconsciou&*in some 
degr'^ie. You awake it more or less before you can make experiments. 
(Many of the phenomena take place even when the cerebrum is appa- 
rently wholly recalled to conscious activity).* Well, to such a more or 
less disentranced patient, you say that some water is wine. The concep- 

* Yet this self-consciousness is observable in such cases only in the interval betWi^eu 
experinlents, properly speaking. Such patients easily emerge from the partial en- 
traiicement to which they are reduced, but they appear to be rb‘euchanted during the 
process of each experiment. 
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ti®n of wine is introduced into her. She thinks wine, and her thought of 
wine is quickened by the temporarily morbid state of her nervous sys- 
tem into the similitude of a sensible wine, a wine she can see and tsjste. 

I think the same idea might be extended, with the requisite modifi- 
cations and commixtures, ta all the experimental results described 
above, and to fhi\ny more ; b‘ut I leave it with the reader in its germinal 
state, ^and he* will^ipply it for himself. It should be remarked, l^wever, 
that th0<<ipparently self-conscious state of many of Dr Darling’s subjects, 
in the intervals of the, experiments, is no objection to this view. Some 
subjects remain mesftierised; others come easily out of it. But the pre- 
liminaries of each experiment remesmerise them ; and anything like total 
remesmerisation is by no means essential to the applicability of this 
hypothesis. Besides, it is thrown out here without the slightest pre- 
tepsions to discovery^ or permanency. It may disarm certain wild 
speculations of their power in the meantime, and it is not impossible that 
it may suggest j aster thoughts in better heads. 

Though constrained by editorial necessity to be so very brief in the 
conveyance of these observations and hints, it is impossible to leave such 
a subject without commenflng on a very strange aspect it is sometimes 
made to assume. Those highly illuminated authors, who deal with the 
more exalted and questionable phenomena of Mesmerism, have never 
been slow to insinuate, and they have frequently made bold to assei’t, 
that these phenomena are nothing more nor less than the miracles of 
the Church and of the Bible. Since these more mysterious mesmeric 
pretensions are not now in presence, an<J since it is not improbable that 
they might be rejected c^i their own evidence, the trial of that singular 
question is not. competent before my readers and me, now sitting on a 
far humbler case. But even in connection with those less aspiring cx- 
pepments, which have lately been arresting the attention and stirring 
up the sceptical spirit of Glasgow and Edinburgh, surmises the most 
sinister are being whispered in the ears of the unthinking. Certain 
newfangled spirits go about troubling the weak. Unstable neophytes, 
who never did, never do and probably never shall think a single 
thought for themselves, begin to mutter something about the turning of 
water into wine. It is evident, in fact, that their tender brains are 
s^i-mesmerised. The genius of the place and of the hour has seized 
hold of thenf and entranced their faculties. It cannot but be so; for 
certes the mind that can perceive, I will ifot say any analogy, for ana- 
logies ^re everywhere, but any identity between the tasting of water as 
wine by a mermeric subject and the recorded miracle at the marriage 
in Cana of Galilee, is bound and bound again by an enchanter more 
potent tham Mesmer. 

Cbnsifier the two cases for a moment. The mesmeric patient, sitting 
spellbound, and visibly out of himself, in the midst of some eager spec- 
tators, puts his lips to a glass of water, being told that it is wdpe, very 
good and real wine ; and he confesses it is so, being really and truly 
convinced by quasi-sensation that it is. The experimentalist does not 
suppose it to be wine; he does not even say as much, except to the sub- 
ject of his experiment, to whom he lies for the sake of science. *Nonc 
of the gaping on-lookers is deceived for a moment, not even the mes- 
mei isable. The whole affair is paltry as a scene, although intensely 
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interesting as science. A comic spirit can hardly help laughing while 
it is being enacted ; and it is not easy to describe it to the absent with- 
out being ridiculous, or at least without exciting his sense of the ludi- 
crous. It is only its great scientific value that saves it. 

The narrative given by th« Evangelisi; of the beginning of miracles 
which Jesus did, presents a wondrous contrast to this , scientific experi- 
menting. It is Hyperion to a Satyr. The multi tud^g of dierry gudtts, 
the oriental pair, the governor of th^ feast, the busy serving-igaen -and 
handmaidens, the silent figure of the Great Teq,cher standing aside in 
thought, his disciples hanging on his lips, his ml)ther waiting on his 
eye, the waterpots of stone before, and glimpses of the hills of Judah 
beyond, make a noble spectacle for the imagination to consider, lliere 
was no selection of the guests, there was no exception of them, there 
was no fantastic process of any kind ; every one was welcome to taste 
of the strange vintage, servants and all beheld tlic wonder, and Chrfst 
himself believed and knew the water to be wine. # 

“ Look here, upon this picture and on this !” 

There is no further argument necessary dn this connection. Those 
who explain the marriage scene by Mesmerism do, preliminarily, accept 
the accredited version of that scene as fact. It is enough, therefore, to 
show that Mesmerism and the mii'acle being both assumed as true, they 
are two totally difierent things. They belong to difierent sorts or classes 
of phenomenon altogether. Even for such interpreters as reject the 
idea of supernaturalism, they fall into twef kinds of fact, at least as dif- 
ferent from one another as chefnistry is from astronomy, or as the pro- 
perties of dead matter from those of living beings. • 


NAPOLEON CROSSING THE ALPS. 

[The following Boiinet was w'ritten after visiting Paul do Laroche's wonderful 
painting of ‘‘ Napoleon Crossing the Alps,” at present exhibiting in Hill’s, Prince’s 
Street, Edinburgh, and which has attracted such a vast number of admirers. ] 

SONNET. 

Beautiful demon ! in thy soar sublime, 

Through dazzlmg desolation to destroy : 

Those fascinating, fearful eyes decoy 
Thy myriad minions on through curse and crim®, 

To build for Thee a tower to roach to heaven ! 

Hail to the artist’s triumph, which has given 
The thrilling vision to the Alpine snow ; 

And bid the eternal hills for ever glow 
With war’s dire meteor-chief, — 

A mightier King 

Laughs at proud Lucifer’s audacious flight — 

Already, in His far Omniscient sight, 

Sees him in other snows with prostrate wing, 

Beholds him cliain’d to yon volcanic Isle, 

The vulture preying on his pride the while. 


X. X. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE: CORRESPONDENCE. 

To the Editor of the P(dladium, 

« • 

. . ' Edinburgh, 13th January, ISSl. 

^ I' ® ^ 

SiEj-ttI am happy indeed to Jparn that you have now taken up in 
right earnest the subjpct of a National Institute for the advancement 
of British science, literature, and art. As you have opened the pages 
of the Palladium for the discussion of this most important question, 
and ^ave invited your readers to communicate their ideas bn the sub- 
ject, it may be excuseable in me to offer a few remarks, even although 
m;^ object shall only be to show the gratification I feel at the prospect 
of science, ere long, assuming in this country the high national rank 
which it justly holds in France, and deriving from the national purse 
a support in some measure commensurate with: its importance. At a 
time when the great truth is rooting so firmly in the mind of the British 
people, that the quiet triumphs of peace, not the glittering trophies of war, 
constitute the true glory and greatness of a nation — at a time, too, when 
the public mind has been stirred into a keen sense of the importance of 
universal enlightenment — one would think that the claims of science 
and literature for national support should be readily perceived and ac- 
knowledged. In a country like ours it seems quite anomalous that no 
national provision should be^made for the progress of knowledge; and 
the fact is by no means v^ry creditable to us. 

I think it hag been already remarked, or at least indicated, in the 
Palladium, that the present advanced condition of science in Britain 
is almost mainly the result of private enterprise and private wealth ; 
and certainly it must be admitted (however derogatory the fact may be 
to opr national glory and liberality), that many of tliose brilliant dis- 
coveries which have contributed to the welfare of the nation, have been 
the result of the patient and painfully persevering resefirches of men 
who, entirely unknown to fortune, and in some cases only known to a 
posthumous fame, have wasted the best years of their life in their ar- 
dupus, unencouraged labours, with often the barest necessaries for the 
support of life. In manifold instances, the labourer in the field of 
scientific inquiry is surrounded by all the cares and harassing affairs of 
business, so ungen ial to the devoted student, and in such cases the op- 
portunities for ^scientific labour are necessarily few and isolated. This 
may be*said of a very large proportion of the scientific men of our coun- 
try; the a^inals of British science teem with the names of distinguished 
men, whdse active professional duties have allowed only brief intervals 
of leisure for scientific investigations. Instances indeed occur where 
the devoted student sacrifices the comforts of social and domestic life for 
the sake of science, although it is a maxim not unworthy even of a phi- 
Idsopher, that “ one must mind what one makes onds bread hyP 

If splendid results are sometimes arrived at by inquirers under such 
, circumstances (and history’s page speaks loudly to the fact), howfpuch 
more successful might we reasonably expect the labours of the same 
men to prove, were they steadily pursued without interruption, and 
f c , 
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aided by the important advantages which might be afforded by a Na- 
tional institute. True, indeed, is Professor Playfair’s remark (and 
pointedly was it quoted by Sir David Brewster, in his eloquent address 
to the British Association last year): — “ To detach a number of inge- 
nious men from every thing #but scientific pursuits; to deliver them 
alike from the embarrassments of poverty oT tlie temptations of wealth; 
to give tliem a place and station in society the mo^jt* res|)ectable ijnd 
independent, is to remove every impediment, and to add every stimulus 
to exertion.” The additional impulse which woul^ be tlius given to the 
progress of knowledge is incalculable, and tlie result is to be fervently 
wished by every follower of science. It may be said that such a jgosi- 
tion as that indicated, of exclusive devotion to science, is already occu- 
pied by a large and important class of learned men in this country — the 
Professors of our Universities. It must, however, be borne in mind, 
that even theirs is not in all, or even many, respdets a favourable po’^- 
tion for scientific research. The legitimate duties of our Professors a]ep 
to teach the principles of science to our youth; and the arduous labours 
of the class-room often leave little leisure for original investigations 
and discoveries. ♦ 

I will not venture to extend my remarks on the present occasion in 
regard to the importance of a British Institute in raising our rank 
among the nations; but one fact I may be allowed to remark upon, 
viz., that in many departments of science, it is exactly those obscure 
subjects, which are most in want of elucidation, that offer the fewest 
points of attraction to the student, and afe at the same time invested 
with difficulties the most formidable. For ^stance, our knowledge 
of some of the lowest or simplest tribes of organic beings is exceedingly 
unsatisfactory, and forms a most important desideratum to science, as a 
complete knowledge of the structure and physiology of these tribes is 
essential to the elucidation of those of a higher order. Yet po induce- 
jnent is held out to the student to enter upon such a course of investiga- 
tion ; on the contrary, it is girt about with doubt and difficulty. But even 
should the naturalist spend a laborious lifetime in the study of such a 
subject, he finds, when he comes to publish the result of his investiga- 
tions, that, while his labours are duly appreciated by a select few fel- 
low-students, capable of discriminating, the wont of any general appre- 
ciation is exhibited in the painful fact of his purso being calfed 
upon to provide for the great bulk of the expenses of printing his 
book. It is such researches — having for their object the elucidation 
of the obscure and hidden mysteries of Nature — that really ten J to the 
advancement of science, and extend her dominion; yet the repeption 
which such labours receive at the hand of the reading puhlic^is prover- 
bially uniform, and presents a strong argument for the establishment of 
an Institution such as that which you now propose; and, at the lame 
time, opens up a field of usefulness which might well be occupied by 
one of its branches. The Ray Society has done something of late 
years to rescue from gblivion valuable observations and dis^veries in 
Natural History, which would otherwise have been wholly lost to 
science; but it must be confessed that the exertions of this Society*— 
depending entirely, as they do, upon the private support of naturaHsts 
themselves — fall far short of providing even the means of publication 
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to the, most persevering and most successful of our scientific labourers. 
Even tlie very existence of such a Socief^— whose sole object is 
declared, to be the puhlication of original researches in Natural History ^ 
which no respectable bookseller can he found to publish at his own risk-^is an 
extraordinary fact, and one that proclaijns loudly the neglect which 
science receives at the hand*oV a nation, whose greatness is in no incon- 
sidf rable measure^due to the trophies which her philosophers have cast 
at hef*feet. 

I earnestly w:ish you God-spcea in this good cause. With one at your 
right hand, who has tlie subject so mucli and so devoutly at heart, as the 
illustrious Brertvster, there is little fear of your ultimate success; and I 
confMently trust that your labours may ere long be rewarded by the 
establishment in our land of a National Institute of Science, Literature, 
and Art. — I am, Sir, yours respectfully, G. Lawson. 


THE COMING CAMPAIGN. 

Tuesday, the 4th instant, iS the day on which the Legislature resumes 
its sittings; and, in connection with that interesting event, a few illustra- 
tive remarks may not be unseasonable. Occurroneos which take place dur- 
ing the recess almost invariably give rise to the most exciting discus- 
sions, and whether these terminate in practical measures, or dissipate in 
mere talk, they tend to give colour and character to the session. Let 
us go back for examples. Tfic fc'arful fiimine which depopulated parts 
of Trcland began to develop itself in 1846, and it gave charact(?r to the 
proceedings of the session of January, 1847: the first measures intro- 
duced were bills for suspending the corn and navigation laws. The re- 
cess of 1847 saw food not only at dearth price, but there 'were super- 
added monetary derangement and commercial failures to an almost un- 
exampled extent. Ho imminent was the danger, that ministers, instead 
of waiting till February, 1848, for the assembling of Parliament, called 
it together in November — ^then came the cry of agricultural and colonial 
distress, and this, in conjunction with anarchy and assassination in Ire- 
land, gave character to the proceedings of the session of 1849. For the 
session of 1850, the groan of agricultural distress again excited a large 
share of attciftion. Mr Disraeli undertook to give three knocks at the 
door of the House of (Commons, and if the call for relief was not re- 
sponded to, he was to do something of terrible import, but that some- 
thing remains yet to be done. 

The recess iiow about to close promised, at the outset, to form an ex- 
ception tOf the general rule. From the middle of August to the end of 
October, Vhere was nothing astir. Church and state, agriculture and 
comilierce, seemed alike quiescent. The penny-a-liners — a set of men 

whose means of existence depend upon a good harvest of agitation 

declared that their avocation was gone. About the beginning of No- 
reraber, however, the manna began to fall — ^the papal bull blazed forth 
— ^the atmosphere of opinion became surcharged; and, as an inevitable 
^ consequence, the means of giving form, and substance, and circulation 
to the outbursts of oratory which followed, were brought into full play. 
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In connection witli this, a curious incident may be mentioned. Just as 
the ebullition of anti-paj)al sentiment was at its height, the Bishop of 
London was called upon to deliver his quadrennial charge. This was 
to take place upon a Saturday, at St Paul’s Cathedral. A trial of tem- 
per of no ordinary kind awaited the righ^ reverend dignitary. During 
the week, he was called upon by a person, ‘who represented himself as 
connected in some way or other with the morning daiJy paj)ers, and ^ho *, 
Bolicitefl permission to take copies of the bishop’s charge, tq fie. for- 
warded to the papers after it should nave been (Jelivered. The bishop 
consented, but with a stipulation. The charge was very long, equal to 
eight or nine newspaper columns. The person was to*be allowed to 
“ manifold” six copies^ but, when made, they were to be delivered to the 
bishop, who undertook to return the copies at St l^aul’s Cathedral, the 
moment the address was delivered. Subsequently, a correspondence 
took place between the bishop and the con<lucA)r of one of the dafTy 
])apcrs, on the subject of an authorised person being sent to take a copy 
of the manuscript. The upshot was, that persons attended, by invita- 
tion, at Fulham Palace, from three of the daily papers, to assist each 
other in transcribing the voluminous doeuntent. This was on the even- 
ing previous to the delivery of the charge. The bisho]) displayed his 
usual courtesy, and, in the hope that it might save the gentlemen 
trouble, mentioned that he had allowed copies to be taken in the earlier 
part of the week. “ It may astonish your lordship,” said one of the 
gentlemen, “ to be informed, th«'it your address is in types in the office 
of two of the daily newspapers.” Impossible 1” exclaimed his lordship, 

“ there w'ere only six copies ’taken, and they are locked up in my 
desk.” I tell you the truth,” w^as the reply; nay, more, I ha>^ a 
^ proof copy’ of the address in my pocket, and it is right that your lord- 
ship should be told that there is a danger of the address being published 
before it is delivered!” A fraud had been perpetrated. TJ^e deceiver, 
aided by his assistants, had taken seveu copies ; six were handed to the 
confiding bishop to “ lock up,” the seventh was conveyed to a ])rinting- 
oflicc, where copies Tvere printed, and sold to such of the daily papers 
as were willing to pay the price. In no instance, however, was the 
document published till the delivery had taken place. 

Well, the Papal affair will give character to the session of 1851; and 
Lord John Jlusscll may Iny his account with having hie performance 
tested by bis promise. This will give zest to the debates; and the 
threat of the thirty- one Irish members that they shall convert the rules 
of debate into the means of obstructing the passing of ^ coercive mca-«» 
sure, is good security against anything like haste. The meaninf 4 is, that 
these persons shall make motions for adjourning the house, adjourning 
the debate, and the like, so as to waste time and weary patirtice. The 
Protectionists, with Mr Disraeli at their head, adopted these tactHs last 
session in reference to the Irish Franchise Bill, and succeeded in staving 
off* for one night the discussion of that most unpalatable measure, by 
moving adjournment after adjournment. Any taunt, therefore, frenu 
that party, against the Irish malcontents for adopting a similar course, 
will elicit an awkward reminiscence. It is just the old story of “ dyings 
on the floor” over again; but, instead of one, thirty-one patriots are to 
expire in company. 
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The^Commons will assemble without any great change in its personnel 
Mr William Williams, the new member for Lambeth, w^ill again take Ins 
place, not at the feet, but at the side, of his Gamaliel, Mr Hume. Mr 
Charles Pearson, whom he succeeds, afforded another instance of a man 
who could exercise great powor over a popular assembly failing to make 
^ way in Mie Hohse of (^ommdhs. Old Mr Raphael, the millionaire, will 
be miS|Sed by thos<fcAvho look for accustomed faces. It will be ^'cmem- 
bered* that Mr Haphael brought Mr O’Connell into difficulties In con- 
sequence of his allegation that the Liberator had played him false in 
an election transaction where juoney had passed between them. Mr 
Rapl^ael’s pendliant for a seat in Parliament is inexplicable. He did 
nothmg but go out and in. He seemed to have neither friend nor ac- 
quaintance m the house; and for a speech, it ^vas out of the question. 
Mr Law, the late member for (, Cambridge University, will be missed too. 
A\ tlic least, be was twice the size of Mr Raphael, and had hosts of 
fixends. He was the personification of a true Tory : he eschewed “pro- 
gress” with the same heartiness that he eulogised the civic functionaries 
whom he presented to tlie {iece})taiiee of the judges at Westminster Hall, 
in his capacity of recorder *of London. It is worthy of remark, that 
there is no man on the “ Papal ” side of, the house qualified to upliold 
tlie policy of his chief with anything iike rhetorical powder. Mr Rey- 
nolds, the member for Dublin, is tlic most likely, but the question is 
not ill his way. It is too grave to l)o dealt w ith in the spirit of humorous 
recrimination, and in that lies Mr Reynolds's strength. It is possible, 
however, that the occasion may give birtji to the man. 

NOTES ON BOOKS. 

* Mrs Gray’s History of Rome. London : T. Ilatchard. 

This volliine contains the history of the Emperors of Rome from 
Augfistus to-CoiistUTitine. It treats of a very important period of Ro- 
man history, is iirnplo in its details, and pojiular in its style. The work 
is worthy of high commendation; for, whilst it is full, and not merely a 
sketch, it is produced at a price which brings it within the reach of 
all. 

Descartes’ Discourse on Method. Edinburgh; Sutherland &Knox. 
This neatly got up little volume contains the famous Discourse of 
^Desoarfes on the method of rightly conducting the reason, and seek- 
ing truth in tlm sciences. It is in itself very valuable, and is here 
translated ^ith. elegance and accuracy. 

f. .. - , - 

PliSasures of Music, and Other Poems. By J. C, Ferouson. 

London: Groorabridge & Sons. 

Unlike many of tlie volumes of modern poetry, “ The Pleasures of 
Music” has received such a hearty welcome from the public, and been 
so extensively patronised by poetry purchasers, that the author has been 
/nduced to put forth a second edition, and encouraged to abandon his 
fictitious name. We don’t wonder at Hs success, for it is a delightful 
bundle of pieces, bound up in a tasteful cover. 
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MESMERISM IN ITS HIGHER PHENOMENA. 

BY AN EDINBURGH DOCTOR OF MEDICINE. 

I HAVE referred to the higher pheiiomena and more special wonders of 
Mcsmcrisfti.* JVlany of them liave already been mentioned by name 
indeed, though rmt dcscril)ed, in the course of my observations on the 
recent exhibitions in Edinburgh. It was to certain of those more in- 
credible marvels, it may now be added, that tlu'»learned and speculative, 
but not incautious Coleridge referred, in reporting the opinion of Tre- 
viranus on the subject of mesmeric experimentation. Subsetiuently to 
his conversation with that great authority, tlie British philosopher co4i- 
fesses to having studied the existing literature of this occult* sphere of 
inquii’y for some nine years. Tlie result of this jiurely literary invecti- 
gation, ibr such it appears to have been, was a total inability to decide’ 
either for or against the asserted quasi-miracles : as the reader may find 
it stated more at large in a note to Southey’s Lil'o of Wesley. I say 
quasi-miracles advisedly ; for it is my scientific conviction tliat, were 
all the alleged phenomena of the more transcendental mesmerists d«- 
monstrated to be good and true, they could easily be provbn to belong 
to a totally different plane of causation from the miracles of the New 
Testament. The scientific discrimination of those two classes of ^ings 
were no very Herculean task, to my thinking ; and, in truth, it is upon 
such a conviction, matured and ready for defence, that these artieles of 
mine proceed. • 

But the reputable and well- written authorship of Mesmeric sciejice 
has increased enormously, not only in volume, but also in pretensions, 
since the day in which Coleridge wrote his ingenuous confession of a 
philosophical scepticism. Now that the simple trance, anaesthetic^ 
and whatever else it be, is an established fact; and now that hun- 
dreds of trained and cautious minds are becoming convinced of the 


See the Palladium for February, 1851. 
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reality* of a greater or smaller number of the minor phenomena evoked 
by experiment in patients subject to that trance, it is no stretch of can- 
dour to speak of Mesmerism as a science. It is a science in embryo, 
but it is growing. Already can one descry something like a determi- 
nate and organic shape coming out of thei germinal chaos of fact, from 
t and within A^hlcb. it is bein^ developed. It is not indeed a respectable 
science as yet ; biifc it was long till the Copornican Astronomy, now the 
queferi mid mother of sciences, became respectable. The theological 
thought of its age, embodied in the Church of Rome, opposed and op- 
pressed it lon^. Ouf own Sir Thomas Browne, a physician and a man, 
of still enduriiig genius, a Protestant and even something more, although 
he claims “ the honourable stylo of a Christian,” set it down in his book 
of Vulgar Errors. Even the Lavoisierian Chemistry, that simplest 
ab/i most luminous of modern births, was far from respectable for some 
ten years of its life, as Dumas has explained. If such sciences as these, 
little complicated and susceptible of absolute and crucial refutation or 
establishment, did not at once grow into the world’s esteem, it may well 
be supposed that a subject like Mesmerism will be very long of receiv- 
ing scientific eiit(irtainmentf and inquiry at the hand of Royal Societies 
and Colleges of Physicians. It is the most complex of scientific objects. 
There is immense difficulty in the way of making accurate observations, 
of describing observations with precision and without a bias, and of de- 
termining the scicntitic. value of observations onco they are'inade and 
recorded. The phenomena themselves are fleeting, casual, not producible 
at will, and very startling. Then they are, in their nature, complicated 
with physical, physiol^ical, pathological, psychological conditions. 
Tfeey appear sa wonderful, so revolutionary, so mysterious, even so 
awful at first sight, that the experimentalist and liis disciples arc shaken 
from their propriety in the majority of instances ; and it is not easy to 
road the lucubrations of such rhapsodists, in the sceptical cool of one’s 
study, without a smile. Yet the enthusiastic and visionary literature 
bf Mesmerism is not the least interesting thing about it. ' ThOvSe wild 
books are just another part of the whole phenomenon to be studied by 
the self-possessed man of science ; for what must the phenomena of 
Mesmerism really be, seeing they inspire such a multitude of not un- 
learned heads with such ‘‘an infinite deal of nothing?” 

The numWer of Mesmeric works is now immense. German, French, 
English and American students have crowded round the terrible, yet 
fascinating subject. From what little I have read of that vast, and in 
many respectf respectable body of literature, and from all that I can 
learn tfrom other students, it is my impression that it contains very little 
matter which is valuable in a scientific point of view. The Germans 
pla^onise and mystify instead of barely narrating their cases and com- 
paring instances. The Frenchmen bluster and avoid induction, while 
they deal in an endless multiplicity of insignificant details. The English 
are plain-spoken, but they are timid. They all seem to be deficient of 
*a wide scientific culture. Never done experimenting and talking and 
moving, they think they are in progress ; but they have not, scientifi- 
cally speaking, advanced a step beyond Mesmer: — And, of course, a 
world of incoherence is allowable to an originator ; so all honour to 
Mesmer.- Not that Mesmer was the first to work mesmeric effects ; for , 
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such things have probably been always more or less conunoiv in Jthe 
world, but without either the operators or the subjects ever suspecting 
them to be the results of natural causation. Nay, I have seen sculptu- 
resque drawings, taken from Egyptian vaults, in which the process of 
mesmerisation byj)assc8 ove» the face is, represented unmistakably and 
even characteristically ; so that the trancfe was actui^lly recorded as a 
fact in the thirty- thousand-fold stone book of Hermes Trismegistys. In 
other ^ffords, it appears that the litcra^, scientific, philosophicaJ, mysti- 
cal and all-dispensing priesthood of old Nile were;really acquainted with 
this phenomenon ; although it is impossible to say^howmuch they knew 
about it, and what their vie\vs of it can have been. The time when 
there was corn in Egypt while the rest of the world lay in dearth, how- 
ever, has passed away without a record of their stores ; so that Mesmer 
is to all practical intents and purposes the first conscious and scient[jjP 
thinker and writer on the strange phenomena whTcli now bear his name, 
notwithstanding of the learned citations from Van Helmont and older 
authorities on which he rests: — 

“ With our liuinanity infirm iipoy us, 

My God, it is a fetirful thing to stand 
Alone, beneath the weight of a great cause 
And a propitious time ! ” 

Exclusive of Mesiner himself then, who w^as Ijypothetical rather than 
inductive, as perhaps became a first discoverer, liaron Reichenbacli the 
chemist is the only man of sciepcc who has entered tliis dim and dan- 
gerous region with the clear forethought and tlie rigorous afterthought 
of an incorruptible scientific inetliod. lie approaches the subject from 
the opposite point of the compass, however, to that at which Mesmer 
and his disciples come upon it. He begins from the physical aspect of 
the question ; and, indeed, it is hardly fair as yet to classify him as an 
author on Mesmerism proper. lie cannot helj) himself however, he is 
getting fairly sucked into the dark and troublous stream, and he will 
certainly be knowm to future ages as the first great contributor to the 
right investigation of mesmeric phenomena. I reserve the discussion of 
his celebrated experiments on a new fluid or force, which he inferen- 
tially supposes to reside in crystals and magnets, as w'ell as to be mani- 
fested in solar and lunar radiance, in chemical action, in thfe ever-active 
body of man and so forth, tilt another time. 

In the meanwhile, the general literature of Mesmerism is far froip un- 
interesting ; it is only confused and unprogressive. Hero it is dazzled, 
there it is darkened by cross-lights. It is a party-coloured ^sue. 
It is literate enough. It is also religious for the most jpart. It 
is learned in the hands of men like Eschenmayer, it is ingeniously ynd 
profoundly speculative with Ennemoser, it is mystical with Kerner, it 
is melodramatic with Huysegur, it is fantastical with Dupotet, it is sensi- 
ble enough with Elliotson, it is practical with Esdaile. In short it is 
everything by turns and nothing long. At least it is everything but* 
what it ought to be ; everything but what it must become, before it will 
be able to approve itself a veritable gift from Heaven and a benefaction 
to mankind. It is not scientific ; simply, cautiously, severely, gradually, 
experimentally, inductively, learnedly and also fearlessly scientific. It 
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is aecotdingly little deserving of study, except by the psychologist apd 
the curious. 

In case, however, the reader of the Palladium should like to know 
something of the sort of things embalmed in the quaint and multifarious 
wrai)pages df that literature, and preser\«3d as incontestible matter of 
fact for the u^e*d£ believers, fhe rest of this paper shall consist of a little 
innocent talk mor(Sfcor less relating to the so-called higher phenomena of 
MeSrHcrism. But I shall make »o extracts of cases from theVegular 
books and periodicals of the (young) science ; preferring to describe my 
own experience, limPced as it has been. It will render the narrative 
moi’o lifelike, and the reader will get proportionally closer to the things 
related. At the same time this method of procedure is adopted with no 
vain intention of scientifically contributing anything, in the way of facts, 
to, the growing substance of Mesmerism. I have too profound a reve- 
rence for fact in science to entertain any such futile purpose. I saw the 
tfiings about to be described two, three and even more years ago ; and, 
although notes were made of them at the time of observation, they are 
hot worthy of scientific confidence. It was by a wondering onlooker, rather 
than a scientific observer, that the experiments were made and recorded. 
It is only for literary reasons, then, that my own memory and notes are 
drawn upon instead of the professed record of the subject in hand. It 
is in order to make tlic story more vivid and real, as has been said 
above. It is to render the images of the cases, about to be conveyed to 
the reader, more like the images of direct perception and less like the 
feebler images of memory. After that purpose has been subserved, he 
may consider the wholcvaflair as a worlc of fiction, if he choose. They 
w*ill be equally .useful to him, whether he take them for the pure inven- 
tion of the writer’s dream, or regard them as historically true. For 
whether they be historically true or not, they are representatively so. 
Precisely such things, in the midst of others more wonderful still, are 
everyday described by the regular mesmerist ; which is all I wish to 
* say at present. Such in short are some of the marvels contained in the 
voluminous pages of mesmeric authorship. Yet I am not disposed to 
make any secret of my own conviction that the following phenomena 
were real and true, although too ill-observed to satisfy the demands of 
science. My conviction is therefore not scientific and positive : it is per- 
sonal and hj^pothetical ; and it ’may accordingly be uprooted by future 
investigation. But pending the progress of a stricter inquiry, the fol- 
lowing narrative is assuredly “ around unvarnished tale and it repre- 
sents what still seem to me to have been the objects of actual observa- 
tion 4o myself and others. 

* , "Sit down awhile; 

And let us once again assail your cars, 

That are so fortified against our story, 

What we two nights have seen.” 

" Well, sit we down, 

And let us hear Bernardo speak of this.” 

It is now nearly seven years since a circumstance reached my ears, 
which arrested ray attention more than anything connected with Mes- 
merism had ever done. Rheticus, *then a student of theology and now 
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a preacher of great local renown, had just written an article fpr the 
Witness newspaper, depreciatory of the whole subject of Mesmerism, 
as then attracting the notice of Edinburgh in the form of phreno-mag- 
netism. His friend Theophilus, probably the moat learned and brawny 
theologian now in Scotland, called upon him wdiile the manuscript was 
yet in hand, and it was read. The writer 4ihere upon proposed to mes- 
merise the hearer, and made a few sportive efforts after the manner of 
the pcifpaietic who was then perplexing* the town. To his surprise, 
and also to his confusion as I believe, Theophilus went over ! In short, 
the rhetorician became a mesmerist ; the theolog’ii^n became a patient. 

It was as difficult as it was strange and even somewhat ludicrous to 
conceive of such a Titan as our theological hero transmogrified, by a^few 
passes of the hand, into a mere psychological instrument to be played 
upon by the like of Rheticus and the rest of us ; and we were all im- 
mensely curious to see the sight, half afraid that Rhea might aveng^ 
herself of the insult done to her gigantic child. ^ , 

An evening was appointed for some experiments to he made in my 
presence. Accompanied by the late David Scott, who was impenetrably 
unbelieving of all such things, by a stiidiou?* person now well-known to 
the public of the British Quarterly Review, and by a practical chemist 
accustomed to accuracy of observation, 1 kept the trysle with eager 
punctuality. Theophilus, tall, large-honed, with light brown hair and 
the corresponding eom])lexion, lean, pale, highly nervous, with a brain 
which is small when compared with his whole bulk, giving the jdiysio- 
logist the idea of a frame too large for its circulatory and ccrebro-spinal 
centres, strong rather than hefilthy, amazingly acconi})lished in intel- 
lectuals, vigorous in thought, sturdy and eloquent in expression, amiablo 
as a soft young child, pious, and altogether a majestic fellow^ sat down 
on a chair facing towards a window. The intending fascinator shut 
down the fingers of liis right hand, except the fore and middle onbs, 
which he stretched out from his list like a hay-fork. Raising his hand 
he j)laced it before the patient’s face in sucli a direction that the lifttey 
could fix his eyes on the tipvS of the extended fingers. lie had not done 
so a dozen of seconds when the sitter suddenly began to breathe hard and 
quick and short, to gasp with rapidity; and in less than thirty seconds 
he fell back entranced, the disturbance of the res})iratioii having sub- 
sided as suddenly as it had come on. He was insensible ; yop might piitbh 
him, prick him with pins, ticjvle his nostrils with a feather all to no pur- 
pose, so you did nothing else : — all which was duly 'notified by those who 
were by that evening. This was the completed trance : and 4t was ^ 
clearly produced by and within the nervous system ot the subject Ihe 
finger-points of his friend were nothing more in this case^ tlfan the 
shillings on their left palm were shown to be in the cases relaV^d in the 
last number of the Palladium. • 

When Rheticus attempted to rouse him by a little shaking and by 
calling aloud to him, he seemed as if he were going to come out of the 
trance. But he didn’t ; he came only a little way out of it. He coiiU. 
hear, speak, answer questions, still keeping his eyes shut, and sitting up 
in the chair like an automaton, or rather, as Archdeacon Hare suggests, 
a hetcromaton or machine to be moved and swayed by another, man ' 
being the only true automaton or^self-mover. In this intermediate state 
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tliefli, iR this condition of partial diseutrancement, he was allowed to re- 
main for about half-an-hour, while the experimentalist showed us his 
, experiments : — And this is a good place to remark, that it is' not in en- 
tranced subjects that any of the psychological experiments of the mes- 
merist are made, but in more oj* less disentranced or dismesmerised ones. 
The sense of hejjring, the organs of speech, have to be set free. Th^ 
«* complected tra*nce i| fit only for surgical operations. It is only in diffe- 
rent and yet unstudied degrees or stages of dismesmerisation tnat the 
psychological wonders^ are brougnt out. You might as well make ex- 
periments on a status as on a patient in the completed trance. A similar 
statejnent is to' be made concerning the more familiar state of the ner- 
vous system called sleep. There are no dreams in the state of completed 
sleep, any more than in death. It is only in the man who is more or 
l^ss awake that visions and such things transpire ; and it is important, 
as well as curious, to dbserve that one emerges' from sleep and from the 
mesmeric trance not by a leap, but by a succession of steps or planes. 
The permanency of the partially dismesmerised states at or on these 
successive planes, is the very condition, or cama sine qud non, of the 
making of what arc called mesmeric experiments, from the determina- 
tion of the acts of a victim by the words of another, up to the catechis- 
ing of a clear-seer by the inquisitive. And now for our experiments 
upon the reverend Theophilus Stonelienge, first self-converted in less 
than a minute into a mere image of Jiimself, and then partially disen- 
chanted by tlic toiuih and the voice of his tormentor. 

His nervous system was soon found to be in a very peculiar state, 
lie was perfectly sclf-objivious, at least* he was as little self-conscious 
as h dreamer who mingles in endless visionary scenes, and yet remembers 
nothing about them when awake, or rather he was less so, for such a 
sleeper awakes and knows that he has been dreaming. But it is to be 
mentioned. beforehand, in this case, that the subject not only knew no- 
thing of all that he had been doing and saying during our experiments, 
hut he did not know he had been saying or doing anything whatever. 
In fact, it was perhaps the most interesting thing that occurred in the 
course of the evening, to see this highly cultivated man and masterly 
thinker listening to our recital of his manifestations as if they referred 
io a third and absent party. 

Vou coulcUplay upon that fine and powerful brain as you chose. 
Theophilus, said the experimentalist, yow must understand that Dr 
Greenhorn has read u paper before the Royal Society which has asto- 
- nisheJ the bigwigs not a little. I can well believe it, was his quick 
reply. * Yes, he has demonstrated it to he a popular error that it is dan- 
gerous to/all from a height. Is it possible ? exclaimed he with a tone 
of conviction. Nay, he has even proved by an undeniable syllogism 
that'the safety of so falling is in tlie inverse ratio of the height; what 
do you think of that? Why I must believe what is proved. Well, 
continued his friend, this room is in the fourth storey of the house as you 
Know, there is the window, will you leap down just to illustrate the 
thing? Certainly, said the wooden figure with shut eyes; and the 
, window was opened. ' He rose, bent on his knees, and moved his arms 
hack and forward with clenched fists like one about to spring ; and he 
would certainly have gone over, but for the shutting of the window and 
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the interfereDce of several strong hands. No man could have acted the 
settled purpose so much to the life, and certainly not this least mimetic 
of grave students. 

You could initiate any train of thought in him by a word. What of 
the Eleatic Philosophy? said^l; and away he started on a learned dis- 
quisition concerning the Eleatic doctrines? and schoolmciv But another 
word, a brief question, stopped him in full career ; and away he spimied ^ 
in the tirection indicated by that new conception iiTtroduced ii/to him 
by a phrase. No subject came amis^, philosophical, literary,* serious, 
comical, and even the most foreign to his habits bf study and conversa- 
tion. Midway in an exposition on Mesmerism, which, he discoursed 
upon with fluency, though with no more illumination than he woukmiave 
done if awake, his friend Khcticus pulled him up by asking if he had 
heard that Lord John Russell had begun business in the area-flat of the 
house as a cobbler? No! exclaimed lie wdtli wemder, not with a true© 
of doubt ; and then he quietly added that it was not surprising, for his 
lordship had long been a cobtiler in politics. 

It is needless to prolong the description, for a word is enough. Suf- 
fice it then that you could direct him into lyiy track by a question, by a 
command, by a phrase. Having been made to pass from one incon- 
gruous topic to another, he could not tell you what he had been discuss- 
ing last. After a number of experiments, he was brought out of the 
trance by rubbing his brow just over the eyes, from the middle outwards 
on both sides, and by blowing on his face. As has’lieen noticed above, 
he knew nothing of all that had transpired. Now tliis case seems to il- 
lustrate the hint thrown out iit my former sketch. By a symbol, by a 
word, you introduced a conception into his niflid, or rather (physiologi- 
cally speaking) into his brain through the mind; every tiling connected 
with that conception in him arrayed itself around or radiated* from it by 
the law of association ; and having been bidden, he poured it out. This 
is not materialism of course, for nobody is better aware than the psycho- 
logist that there are physiological or cerebral conditions to all tl linking. 
As for the idealist in jihilosophy, he has only to translate my phraseology 
into his own dialect, and it will hold good for him also ; just as the lan- 
guage of the theory of caloric, for example, continues to be a very good 
representative expression of the truth for the chemist wdio has abandoned 
that theory, and who refers the phenomena of heat to a force and nolf to 
a fluid. ^ 

Wishing to attempt the production of clear-seeing in this interesting 
patient, 1 begged him to let me mesmerise him, and he kindly consented. 
Having first thrown him over by the very same means a^had been used 
by his friend, 1 held my hands a few minutes over the two sideft of his 
head, moving them from place to place without effort, hut n^er allow- 
ing them to touch his hair, with a view to deepen the trance*as I 
thought. 1 cannot say that I was sensible of any fluid or influence 
passing from me to him, but neither can I assert that there was no such 
transference. I merely acted on a hint I had drawn from tlie work of 
Teste, a French mesmerist ; and thei’C was certainly no sensible sign of 
anything like action and reaction going on between the subject’s head 
and my fingers. I am not at all clear that those passes of mine over* 
his. brain had anything to do with what followed. On being finally 
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called -out of this second trance, he suffered from headache; and we 
could not ask him to submit again, nor have I had another opportunity 
of making any more experiments. But before his restoration to himself 
on this occasion, there ensued the following dialogue between us: — 

Without rousing him in apy other wa^, I addressed him in a com- 
pressed whisj)(?r.. “ I wish ^ou to go to London,” said L “ Well, I am 
there.” “ You mu^t now go to the Greenwich Railway.” “ But I don’t 
kno-wthe road.” “Ask that policepian.” “He has toldme,” said he, sitting 
up as before with his eyes shut. “I am at the terminus now,” continued 
he.” “ Well, you must takeyourplace.” “Fvedoneso.” “ Offyougothen,” 
said I with pefrfect gravity. He then made a long half-whistle, exi)re8- 
sive of rapid motion, and said “ Now we’re down.” I desired him to pro- 
ceed to such and such a house in such and such a street. He said he 
J^ad gone, and then there followed a dim unsatisfactory account of the 
house, its whereabouts and its arrangements, but nothing particular or 
ocnphatic. He was now called out of his trance, or rather his partial 
trance ; but he knew not a word of our conversation, and laughed at 
what we told him he had been saying as heartily as any of his observers. 

It is by no means clear that this was a case of clear-seeing. If it 
W'ere, it w^as a very obscure one. It might perhaps have been more 
pronounced if I had known better how to manage him. It is to be no- 
ticed however that I knew all the road he had gone. It was to a house 
I had ojice lived in^that he was sent. Images of the way and of the 
house were in my mind, that is to say (physiologically speaking) in iny 
brain, while he strove to do my bidding. It may tlierelbre have been 
an instance of what certain authors have called double consciousness, a 
cafte in which the subject sees nothing the image of which is not present 
in the ccrobro-spinal axes or nervous systems of the operator and him- 
sejf. It is to be confessed how^ever that the j)resent example is not very 
significant, as a specimen of the liigbcr j)henoinena of Mesmerism, but it 
is cprious in itself; and it is particularly memorable as connected wilh 
& man so widely known, esteemed and loved as the gifted subject of 
these expcrimcnls. It is I'ecorded more on that account than on any 
, other. Be it remembered however that those ])benomena, which may 
be less striking to the spectator, are often the most useful to the inves- 
tigator for that very reason. It is in her transitions, her middle states, 
her passages ^rom one idienomenal sphere to another, that the secret of 
nature is most likely to be caught. 

Some time before' ibeso observations were made, there had been 
brought to Edinburgh a young woman who had been found at Glasgow 
to be susceptible of a highly lucid stale, as the mesmerists call it. Her 
name wajf Mary Tod, a clairvoyante or clear-seer who excited not a 
little seilBation wherever she went, so long as her susceptibility con- 
tinued. Some time before her first child was born however, for unfor- 
tunately for the curious she was married, her lucidity departed from 
her. Her husband and she had been making money as usual by her 
powers, if such they may be called ; but they ceased while their pos- 
sessors were living by them from city to city in England. Tod and his 
wife were thus suddenly reduced to common work and even poverty. 
A friend of mine found them in very needy circumstances owing to 
this calamity, since it must be called so for the nonce, and very properly 
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arj^ued that it was a proof of their joint integrity in the mesmeric p<^r- 
tion of their little career. 

My curiosity concerning poor Mary had been excited some time be- 
fore I saw her. 1 heard of her from all sorts of people, as seeing absent 
persons and things, as describing distant^ houses and rooms with parti- 
cular accuracy, as telling excited questiomirs somethhig of their past 
lives, as puzzling everybody, amazing some and ^terrifying a tew. ’ 
They t8ld me how she had been sent to st»e me ; how she had dpscu’ibed 
my person, costume and occupation ; how she notitied most unusual and 
eccentric arrangements in my house; how she had counted the number 
of books bn a sliclf in one of my working rooms ; and how in short she 
watched and reported me, though wa w^erc some three miles apart.* At 
last I went to see her at the house of an eminent physician. Our com- 
pany consisted of one of the jwesent professors of theology in tlie College 
of Edinburgh, of four doctors of medicine, of twt> advocates and of dne 
practical chemist. She w^as a very ordinary young woman to look ajt, 
very unintelligent to speak to, and every way an inferior person. 
Heavy, bashful, stupid-looking, she was of a lymphatic habit of body, 
doughy complexion, dingy brown hair and clumsy make. Entranced 
in a few seconds, she immediately sat up, fixed and statuesque, and as 
unlike the thing she had been some moments before as could well be 
conceived. In this state she responded to questions, quietly and fairly 
put, in a manner not to be forgotten. It seemed to me that she emerged 
from the completed trance into this partially discntranccd stale sponta- 
neously. She sat up of her own accord. In a sirnikar manner certain 
sleepers either never go into ccfinpleted common sleep, or at once spring 
back to one or other of the dreaming levels. ’ • 

Many questions were put to her by dilforont people that ipght, but I 
shall record only one experiment. While one of our friends was en- 
gaged with her, having desired Iier to go into the library of the house, 
and while she was in tlie act oi* describing a case of stufted fnrds there, 
which she had never seen, a well-known physician and T went t(5 tlw 
said library without telling the rest of the company. The room was 
dark, we began boxing one anolber, he left me, I went on my knees and 
spoke one of King Lear’s adjurations. On returning to my friends, I 
learned that she had suddenly stopped in her description of the birds, 
and exclaimed in her compressed whisper — “ Oh, there is the stra^ige 
man with the long hair, li^Uives in the queer house tliree miles away — 
and the little man, they are fighting — the little one has gone away. Oh, 
it is not good, it is not good, he has gone on the ground, he is^saying, 
bad words, I will go to him, it is not good.” She liad t^iereiqmn risen 
to stop my dramatic invocation, and that in a slate of high excitement, 
but they had immediately disrnesmerised her. « 

lieing desirous of examining this patient in circumstances <«nore 
favourable to a scientific investigation, I had her out to the ** queer 
house three miles away.” My only assistants were the reviewer and 
the practical chemist already meiationed; and everything was done with ^ 
order, while the results were written down at the time. But it is diffi- 
cult to retain one’s self-possession in such circumstances, when one is al- 
most wholly inexperienced. We therefore made no observations of* 
any scientific value; but our experiments, though not a whit better than 
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were inade by dozens of people in Edinburgh at that time, will give the 
wliolly uninitiated a notion of the sort of things asserted concerning 
clear-seers. At the same time, I refrain from saying anything more than 
ordinarily startling, because I wish these fugitive narratives to be 
moderate. They are undertoned rathei;, than exaggerated, as many 
might bear me witness. They are a low average of the phenomena 
said and believed ^o be manifested by lucid subjects. It is better to be 
beloAy*tlje mark than above itj even in a merely literary sketch Ifke this. 
It does not pretend to be a scieirtific contribution to Mesmerism, as the 
reader has already been given to understand: it is only an experimen- 
tal illustration of the current literature of the subject in hand. If it 
wer6 within the scope of my purpose to do something scientifically for 
the science of Mesmerism, I should follow a very different course. I 
should make experiments over and over again, upon many subjects, with 
thfc utmost rigour of ^aw, during long years, before many chosen w'it- 
rtesses of different habits of mind, painfully, suspiciously ; and then, hav- 
ing considered them from every conceivable point of view, and in the 
light of every attainable hypothesis, T would write my book, and leave 
it to its fate without solicitude: — all -wliich, however, I have not the 
sliglitest intention of either doing or trying to do. 

The patient having been mesmerised by me, not by her husband as 
usual, and having sat up, I entered into conversation with her. What 
passed between us is not very fit for publication. Suffice it that she 
certainly puzzled me not a little by going to Callander, entering a house 
neither she nor 1 had ever seen, and speaking of certain ladies she saw 
in different apartments in the same. I Subsequently found she had been 
right as to the pumber*of rooms in the house, as to the number and 
.general oqtward character of the inmates, and some other particulars. 
But the second experiment of the evening was more precise. The re- 
viewer had requested his sisters to disarrange the house in which the}'’ 
lived as fantastically as they chose. In answer to his questions, Mary 
Tod numbered and loosely described the rooms of the house; she did 
the same by the inmates, mentioning a young widow who had arrived 
on a visit after our friend had left home, “ one whose husband had 
slipped away, and insisting on the new arrival even against dissuasion; 
elie told us how an arm-chair was on the top of the table in the dining- 
robm, with tlje fire-irons crossed upon the arms ; she described at large 
a specific set of disurrangenients in the furniture of the same room; and 
she told us the hour by a clock in the lobby. Not to confuse the reader 
with too many details, notes were made of all these particulars, and 
she was subsequently found to have been right in all points. The clock 
had beeny>ut egregiously wrong, and then made to stop; but the hour 
which she had given us fVom the clock she saw, was the very hour to 
whi^h the hands of the actual clock were pointing. There appears then 
to have been something more than double-consciousness in this case, 
and hundreds of such things have been reported to me by others. In 
fact, it is a good, though by no means, an exalted instance of clair- 
voyance, elearseeing, dimseeiiig, farseeing, the immediate perception of 
distant objects, or call* it what you will. I heard far stranger things 
than these about Mai*y Tod, and that from credible sort of people; but I 
must keep by my brief, and deal only in^y own more limited experiences. 
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The experiment of double or transmitted sensation was trie,d that 
evening.* A number of glasses had been previously filled with sundry 
liquors. Turning away from her, but taking hold of her liand, I tasted 
one of them, and in a few seconds she seemed to be tasting something 
too. She described the taste;, she named the liquid when it was ^ com- 
mon one; she echoed my successive sensations of taste, in short, as I 
proceeded from glass to glass. She twisted her lips', and expressed a 
sense of much annoyance at one of thenf. She saitf— “ It is spt5i|:,.and 
also it is bitter:” it was alum mixed with sulphuric acid in water. I. 
need not say every attempt was made to render coyicidence or collusion 
impossible. When one of my companions suddenly pulled a hair from 
the back of my head, and that of his own wicked accord, she started and 
uttered a low scream of sympathetic suffering,; an experiment we then 
repeated with variations^ The result of this set of trials, in fine, did 
assuredly seem to indicate a direct sympathy of dier sensational system 
with mine. All more pungent impressions on the periphery of 
cerebro- spinal axis appeared to be transmitted to hers. 

The only original experiment wdiich was niade in the course of the 
evening was also a somewhat curious one. » Over her eyes, which were 
quite closed at any rate, were bound two wldte kerchiefs; the room was 
darkened by the closing of the window-shutters, and it was impossible 
she could see anything whatever in the common way. Not a ray could 
rea*ch her eyeball, much less her optic nerve. No visual image could 
be painted on her retina by any optical possibility; at least, so it seemed 
to us, and so it must seem to every candid reader, although it is perfectly 
true that the absent are alv uyrf some hundred times cleverer than those 
who are present at such experiments. In fucf, everybody is capable of 
being made the victim of humbug, collusion, oversight and ^mistake in 
the simplest matter of fact: everybody, that is to say, except one’s self. 
A philosophical lecture is never above one’s self: it is only above the 
rest of the audience. An original work is never dangerous to one’s 
self: it is only dangerous to the weaker brethren ; that is to say, td the 
whole world, saving and excepting one’s self, and those other selves wdio 
think with one. In fact, everybody trusts himself more entirely than he 
can trust anybody else. But it is quite possible for tliis sense of indi- 
viduality to grow into a vice of the mind by mere excess and exclusive- 
ness, and I therefore beg the reader to peruse the following paragi^dph 
without a predetermined opinion against it. If he would read it with 
confidence and trust, I am sure it would do him good ; for, since an 
overweening self-confidence in matters, both of fact and doctrinef, is the^ 
characteristic of the present age, it might exercise his spirit in another 
direction. It will certainly draw largely on his faith. 

Having gone into another room, 1 drew a right-angled triangle on a 
slate, and fetched it to the darkened chamber where our sybil sat^^srect, 
with her eyes bandaged and bandaged again. I put the slate in her 
hands. She stretched them out before her, stilF and steady ; so that the 
slate was held a little lower than her shoulders, and some foot and a half 
from her face. “ What do you see?” “ I see lines, white lines, they 
are on black.” “ How' many ? ” “ One, two, three, and they are joined 
together.” “ If they are joined together, you must see a figure, a shape * 
made by the lines ? ” “ Yes.” “ JIow many angles has it ? ” “ Angles, 
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angleSf angles ! was her reply, .pronounccfd in a tone of perplexity. 
“ Corners,” -said 1; and slie immediately answered, “ One, two, three, 
but one of lliem is not well made; they cross one another.”* I thereupon 
Went to the light with rny slate, and found the sides crossed one another 
at one of the angles, the figure having ,bccn carelessly made. Tlie 
figure was now«drawn more correctly in all other respects. In a right- 
/ angled^ triangle, tl^c right angle is equal to the sum of the other two 
angles, as every school- boy knojvs ; and it was necessary to ffiake it 
actually so in this particular figure of mine. Having returned to my 
patient and given hvr the slate again, 1 said, “ Is it all right now ? ” 
“Yes,” she sa<d ; “and the biggest corner is next to me;” and so in 
fact Tt was. “AVell,” continued I, “do you see the other two corners, 
the smaller ones also? ” “ Yes.” “ Do you see all the three corners at 

^nco?” “Yes.” “Is the largest corner bigger than the other two 
corners put togetlicr, (A' is it smaller than the other two put together? ” 
To this final question she answered with rapidity and unusual decision 
pf manner — “ Tt is exactly the same.” 

It is impossible, however, to form anything like an adequate concej)- 
tion of such scenes as tbcse*witlioiit having witnessed tliem. There is 
nothing like one’s own experience after all. An arid narrative only 
half believed is far below the truth ; a graphic one enthusiastically pe- 
rused is just as far above it; and a moderate one by no means conveys 
a sense of the mingled sublimity and meanness of the thing. The ordi- 
nary look of the ]uitic‘nt beibre the trance, the freedom and beauty of 
the stony attitude into which slie is thrown, the high look her common 
figure has })ut on, the ^xf)ressum of absence in her whole air and 
demeanour, the. whisper in winch she speaks, the childlikcnesa of her 
phraseolog.y, as well as [)erhaps the vulgarity of her {Pronunciation and 
the narrowness of her thought, must all be witnessed by the student for 
himself. J^otliing is more striking, it may be added, than to see the 
poor, self-conscious, timorous, ignorant and uninteresting creature, to 
which she shrinks on being called out of her trance. You could not help 
wishing that she should remain for ever in the state of enchantment, 
were it not that she retains no memoiy, or rather has no knowledge of 
all that has taken {dace during her ecslacy when she awakes. Yef it is 
atlirmed that she reineiiibcrs in one trance what ^he experiences in an- 
other; as if si*ie had tAvo lives, a eoiuinon and an enchanted one, each 
continuous in niomory with itself but noUAvith the other. The only 
illustration of this assertion that has I’allen in my way has already been 
• mentioned, paving several times been sent to see me at work in 
my sturdy, she instantly recognised me in her trance at the physician’s 
house, wlifn one of the doctors and I went into the library Avhile slie 
was engaiged in describing the case of birds to another of our friends, 
the standing by as Avitnesses. At the same time, there is no evi- 
dence that such a memory is spontaneous and discursive. It appears to 
be ca{)able of being aAvaked only by the presentation of objects, or by 
the initiative words of the questioner. Altogether, the lucid subject has 
never appeared to me to be in a liigher, a more enfranchised, a purer 
^ state of being than ordinary, as is the general way of speaking among 
mesmerists. She has seemed, on the contrary, to be deprived of per- 
sonality and freedom, to be a mere, nervous machine, to be a thing 
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rather than a human being, a mirror, a dynamometer, an indic;jtor: — ■ 
and this plunges me rfglit into the theory of mesmeric lucidity. 

As for the common talk about the soul or spirit being loosened from the 
body by the mesmeric operation, and made free to dive into all depths, 
climb all heights, and trav<^l whithersoever it listeth, even when it 
chooses to pass into the world of spirits, 'it is nothin" but moonshine. 

A soul away from its body with leave to return is a I'ar greater marvel * 
than affy of those things it is called upon^to explain.* Having n6,epcpe- 
rience of the capabilities of disembodied spirits, knowing not 'one fact 
appertaining to any sucli subject, this favourite lixpolhesis actually con- 
sists in the supposing of nothing in order to account for *;omelhing. It 
is a very easy and convenient theory, while it is also sufficiently .Senti- 
mental and religious-looking, but it is a mere scape-goat. It saves the 
trouble of all further thought. It appeases tlie curiosity, while it gra- 
tifies the ideality and wonder of the mind uiMiccustomed to deinftiicl 
distinct conception, well-grounded analogy and probable evidence,, if 
not strict and sufficient generalisation, iii a scientific hypothesis. In- 
fact, it is better that all such unreasoning souls as it satisfies should 
just hold by it, for they must be in capable even following anything 
like a scientific investigation of the matter, and the liberated spirit is a 
fair enough figurative or poetical image of the scientific truth whicli 
has yet to be discovered. That truth has yet to be discovered certainly, 
but it is better for the man of science to know that, once for all, than to 
satisfy himself with a crude and hasty doctrine; and it is quite immea- 
surably better than to suppose that the vulgar twaddle, about souls 
away from their bodies with leave to return, is a scientific doctrine at 
all. It is something to be conscious of unmilfgated scientific pcrpleisiity 
in these days, and nothing is so well fitted to throw a injjn into that 
state of mind as the unbiassed contemplation of mesiiicric facts. 

But, as the reader will readily inquire, do I really believe the things 
recorded above, and all similar things that have been reporfed by other 
observers? And, if 1 believe so mucli, why not believe the still*marc 
marvellous narratives of respectable foreign writers ? why not believe in 
floating witches, in ecstatics standing in the air, in the healing of dis- 
eases by means of amulets, in conferences witli disembodied spirits and 
angels, in unknown tongues, in tlie insight of clcar-seers into the very 
nature of things, not to mention such inferior plienomenj, as geograjihi- 
cal trips to the moon and the planets and the sun? , 

In answer to these quaint and searidiing questions, I am certainly 
ready to allege and to corroborate my belief in the narrative I liav« 
written ; 1 believe in it as a narrative; that is to say,* such things, did 
most surely seem to my friends and to me to take place before us. Nor 
can I for a moment suspect anything of thfe nature of collusion, for we 
took good care to secure ourselves against the possibility of it. 'I'iie re- 
port of the cases is assuredly a fair copy of what transpired in oflr pre- 
sence and hearing. It contains at least the trufh of apjicarance; and 
there lurks the great difficulty. The truth of appearance is not always 
the truth of reality. One could swear to the sun^s being seen to pass 
over the sky, but the sun never did. lo say so were to say what is true, 
but it were also to say what is false. Now 1 am doubtful of the point 
of view from which my friends ^^nd I viewed our phenomena; I fear lest 
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tniyr have given as much as we got. Perhaps we took half the en- 
tertainment with us, for there are two to every Bargain. We wished to 
witness wonders. Then the difficulty of description is very great, for 
language is a mischievous colourist. On the whole, I must declare that 
if nobody else but we three friends, kn^ as we were by the dearest 
sympathies into one mind, had made such experiments, I would now 
/ reject them ^ illusions of the past. But this is not the case. Thousands 
of peoi^lp have witnessed precisely the same sort of things, and hflndrcds 
have recorded their observations. That these observations, including 
my own, have been ill reported, I mean ill reported for purely scien- 
tific purposes, JL not only allow but proclaim; yet it is impossible to with- 
hold'a certain amount of belief in them, when I find them so well con- 
firmed by my own experience; a certain amount of belief in all such 
ghenomcua as I have witnessed, and an honourable scepticism in such 
as 1 have not. JealoiRs of fact in science, I am loath to consider such 
narrations of lucid cases, as I have yet met with, to afford anything like 
a sufficient basis for the erection of a true generalisation regarding the 
nature of the phenomena in question. The principal value of the whole 
imbroglio of mesmeric experience, statement and speculation, as it 
now lies before the world, consists in the indubitable fact, therein and 
thereby made manifest, that Mesmerism is a subject teeming with 
results. It shows us our total ignorance of the waking state, of sleep, 
of dreams, of visions, of spectres, of tlie whole subject of neurology; and 
casts a lurid sort of light athwart the shallow and pretentious notions 
generally entertained concerning the nature of nervous action. It 
shakes old theories to their fall, but nothing is yet to be seen arising in 
the#r place. It gpens gr?at deeps of possible discovery before the ex- 
plorer; and. that is a great thing to do, although the points of light which 
it presents are but few and faint, as well as uncertain and perhaps de- 
ceptive. Holding such an opinion concerning the body of mesmeric 
literature, 1 should not say another word in the present connection, but 
simp*ly relegate the subject to some future day of judgment, awaiting 
the arrival of a new and better array of facts. It is impossible how- 
ever to resist the temptation, oflei'ed by the present opportunity, to 
lay certain suggestions before the ingenuous student, which may be ap- 
plicable to the phenomena of clear-seeing, supposing it to be really a 
phdftomenon ^nd not an illusion; and which may, in any case, per- 
haps yield a feebly ray of light to the experimental inquirer. These 
hints may be very wide of the mark ; probably they are so ; but it can- 
,iiot be Vinprofitable to consider them in the meantime with attention, 
for the poorest phosphorescence on the walls of such dark places is better 
than no li^ht at all. 

It is deflirablc to set the things to be studied in order before the mind. 
Thei^ is first the completed mesmeric trance; and there are secondly 
certain phenomena produced by experiment in subjects partially disen- 
tranced. The phenomena included in the second division of the subject 
are, first, the apparent governing or directing of the mesmerised nervous 
system by a nervous system in the waking state; secondly, the phe- 
nomenon of double sensation; thirdly, that of double consciousness; 
^and, fourthly, that of clear-seeing. The first of these appearances 
were visible in Alice and in Tlieoph^ilus, the third and fourtli were 
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dimly seen in Theophilus, and clearly in Mary Tod, who also showed 
the second of them in perfection. Having already cohfessed to having 
nothing to say regarding the state of trance any more than regard- 
ing that of common -sleep, there are only the fotir classes of phenomena 
to be held in view in the pre^nt discussion. Having also spoken on a 
former occasion of the first of these classes, *I*have only to add a few obser- 
vations about double sensation, double conbciousness^ and vlear-seei’ng. 
They sRall be nothing more tlian the^vAdest fragments of a p6§sible 
hypothesis.* 

I. Neither the eye nor chemical analysis disco^rs any difference in 
the matter of which the different parts of the nervous syetem arc com- 
posed. The grey and the white or the cortical and the meduflary 
matter of the brain, indeed, are very distinguishable; but it is impos- 
sible to tell a nerve of voluntation from a nerve of sensation by inspec- 
tion. Still less is a nerve of touch, as such, to be discriminated front a* 
nerve of taste, of smell, of hearing, or of sight. Even if there bo sonn^ 
radical but imperceptible difference between a nerve of sensation and a 
nerve of voluntation, it is positively extremely probable that there is 
none between the nerves of the special senses. It is in the highest de- 
gree likely that any nerve of sense, spun into the appropriate form and 
then covered with the appropriate external apparatus, would serve for 
any of the specific senses. Woven into a fine nervous sheet or retina 
and then enclosed in an eyeball, for example, it would be capable of 
vision. If the sensiferous nerves of my left palm, then, were to be 
drawn out to the requisite fineness, spread out on a palate there, and 
built into a regular niouth with all its appurtenances, it is clear that I 
should then be in possession of two organs of 1;aste. To speak plairdy, 

I should have two veritable mouths, in so far as the specifiQ sensation 
of that sort of apparatus is conc<^rnefl ; one in my head, where it ought to 
be, the other in my hand, where it has been carved by a few grotesque 
strokes of the scientific fancy. 

Few high and abstract truths are so well understood as the idch of 
the universal relatedness of the parts of nature. The change of a single 
particle's position would alter the centre of gravity of the world. The 
universe is so full that it could not hold another atom, yet so free that 
the annihilation of a single atom would make it loose. Every word one 
speaks, every step one takes, every movement one makes, ^oes most cer- 
tainly shake the earth, vilvate through the air, leap from planet to 
planet, reach both the sun and Neptune, climb tne zodiac, pulsate 
through all the milky-way, go over from firmament to firmameflt, and • 
wander through immensity in a never-ending series of pliysical effects. 
The nervous system is a little world. Its parts are bound together by 
an incomparably more pungent sympathy than those of the cor'irnon cre- 
ation. Every phenomenon that transpires in any one of its organs is'«hed 
into every other. P^ye sympathises with eye, ear with ear. The stomach 
acts upon the brain, the brain reacts upon the stomach. The feeling of 
shame brings a blush upon the cheek. Pride exalts the port* Horreur 


♦ The more curious reader may bo referred to the unfolding of such a hypothesis, 
contained in the June and September numbers of the Massachusetts Quarterly * 
Review for 1849, by the present writer. 
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riiises the hair. The figure shrinks beneath the influence of fear. The 
breatli sweetens under love. There is no end to the illustrations of this 
principle ; but it is with only one particular of the general truth that we 
have to do at present. That particular is this : — An affection of one 
portion of the nervous system is transmitted to every other portion of the 
same, but eacl^portion gives ^fidcnce of such transmission (having taken 
place) through its own characteristic property. A stone falls upon your 
toes, the sensiferofts nerves of^ the part are affected with pain, the brain 
perceVes the pain, the voluntatitre nerves witlidraw the foot even with- 
out intention, and so forth. What is the flash of light consequent on sud- 
den and great^nguish but this ? In the waking state, however, our secoii- 
dary^or transmitted sensations arc exposed to correction on every side, so 
that they never mislead us, nay, they can hardly be said to take effect, 
except in the most obscure manner. 

«What should happe#* then, agreeably Avilh these principles, in the case 
of our supposititious monster with tw'o mouths, when a particular sensa- 
tion of taste is impressed upon the primary palate? Why the taste if 
potent enough, and if all the nervous roads of communication were clear 
of the correcting inllucnccs^should extend itself in one form and in an- 
other to all the organs, but it should reach the mouth in the left hand 
literally as the’ particular taste tliat it is or was. Salt l>eing tasted at the 
ordinary mouth, salt sliould be tasted at the extraordinary one too. But 
the salt is jierceivcdo^ a through the former, from without in- 

wards, X T z being its proper formula; whereas the secondary or trans- 
mitted taste of salt is sent through to the palate on the palm from within 
outwards, z y x being the expression of^its direction.* The secondary 
ta^te reaches the secondafy palate as a (luasucomeptiou ^ the feebler inverse 
of a sensation physiologically speaking ; and it will appear to be an actual 
sensation only in the nervous system which is morbid in such a fashion 
as* to convert tbc physiological impression of a conception into a simili- 
tude of th6 impression made by a sensation, and so to mistake thoughts 
for things. 

* O ^ 

Tliesc considerations are not inapplicable, by way of fcm})orary or 
provisional hypothesis, to the phenomenon of double sensation described 
above. The nervous system of the mesmerised has been shown (or, more 
strictly speaking, it lias already been supposed) to be in one or other of 
thnse inorbid^conditions in which conceptions are solidified into quasi- 
sensations. J^]vcn when partially disentraqced for the sake of experi- 
ment, it is almost Vholly sclf-unconscious. When a person in the wak- 
ing stxte touches such a patient, he may possibly bo-^said to acquire two 
nervous systeixis ; his own, which is awake and corrective, the subject’s, 
which ‘is a mere nervous instrument for the time being. The mouth of 
the latte^* for example, is just the supposed mouth in the left hand ; only 
it is#not the experimentalist that is conscious ol‘ its experiences, it is the 
slightly clisentranced subject herself. lie tastes some wine ; it is shed 
over toiler as a conception of wine, speaking pliysiologically ; that phy- 
siological effect of the conception of wine is a quasi-sensation of wine 
to her ; and so she tastes it too. 

* Such readers as are not familiar with those modes of speech had better recur to 
my paper in the Palladium for last month. 
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II. The phenomenon of double consciousness is very dimly explicable 
upon the same principles. The experimentalist conceives the inmge of 
an absent friend: that image is shed faintly down upon the retina of his 
eye from within outwards, faintly in comparison with the original opti- 
cal image; but being sent though the nervous-system of the patient, 
standing, as has been supposed, in the relation of neurpgai&iia to him, it 
reaches her as a quasi-sensation; and thereby she sees the dbsent. The 
word n^rogamia, invented by Burdac|i, Expresses the marriage of two 
nervous-systems into one; and it surely contains within it some hint of 
the secret of Mesmerism. It is needless to enlarge on this division of 
the subject, especially as it is orrly fitful glimmerings ^of suggestion 
that I have to offer. * 

HI. But what shall be said of clear-seeing? l^crhaps the less the 
better. Yet it may not be amiss for the future investigator to^bear oiie^ 
great cosmical principle in his mind. Every ])lienomenon or thing in 
the act of appearing, as that participial Oreek substantive literally 
means, every movement in nature moves everything in nature. E/ery 
phenomenon repeats itself cve^where, but with incomparably more 
activity in the nervous-system m man than anywhere else. It is the 
law of our ordinary state that we perceive only a limited number of 
those sympathetijj impressions, the most forcible ones; but the less 
forcible ones are effective for all that, and thence the doctrine of cosmi- 
cal influences. Now the whole of nature is plienonienal, is in the act 
of appearing or becoming, is in ceaseless transition, is unresting as well 
as imhasting. Every atom wheels and throbs so that there is actually 
a sense, be it ever so transcendental in appearance, in which the whole 
of nature is continually painting itself on that fhou.sandfold canvass, tiie 
nervous system of man, if we could only see the picture. That multi- 
tudinous image however is only potentially there, not actually; and^I 
am glad of it, for there were an end to all discovery if we could read off , 
everything by mtuitibn. But what of the peculiarly situaicS cerebro- 
spinal axis of the slightly disentranced mesmeric subject, such As* we 
have seen it to be, in connection with these hyper-physical statenients ? 

It is evident she does not see my friend in his botanical garden at Bom- 
bay by means of solar radiance reflected and refracted hitherwards from 
his shining figure; it is equally evident that she does not go thither in 
the spirit, returning every moment to tell through the body what she Is 
seeing; but it is possible, vf far-fetched and somewjiat desperate, to 
suppose that she visits the Bombay which is domonstralbly imaged within 
the boundaries of her own nervous system. I add no more. I only wish « 
the indulgent reader may have understood what lias been said, for lan- 
guage is a very lame crcatui'e on such roads, especially when ridden by 
a bamboozled man. Truth to tell, I am not a little bewildered by my 
excursion, being quite uncertain whether 1 have been riding on solid 
and unmistakeable ground, or plungjng over the dffrk and sinking ways 
of cloudland, the spectre-huntsman of a spectral chase ! 
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CARLINGTON CAJJTLE: A TALE OF THE JESUITS. 

CHAP. VIII. 

In ridi^»g with CeciUa and Sir Eustace, Dora was much Struck with the 
appeai'ance of the peasantry, so different from any she had before^lseen in 
Ireland^ — the clean and, smilinf aspect of the cottages — the cultivation of 
their little fields, and'Lhe air of comfort blended with tho romantic haunts 
whicj; everywhere met her view. She expressed with ardour the de- 
light and surprise she felt. 

“ What is the reason,^ she asked, of the great difference I see between 
fhq peasantry here and those at Carlington ? The race of people and 
their religion are the ^anio. I seo the soil is much richer, but that can 
hardly account for the difference.” 

‘‘ No, that has comparatively little to do with the stq^te of the people,” 
replied Sir Eustace. “ The soil of Ireland is amply sufficient for the sup- 
port of its people, in oven its less fertilfe parts; but, though something 
has been done here, I cannot look around without regretting that it is so 
little. The curse of absenteeism rested upon this as upon almost every 
part of our unhappy country, and the few years of care and culture that 
have been bestowed upon it have not yet overcome its effects.” 

At this moment, they were ^tartled by the sudden apparition of an old 
woman, who had been cowering under a furze bush in tlieir path. She 
was wrapped in a dark mantle, and her Wild elf locks streamed unheeded 
frcni beneath ax;ap or curch that partially covered her head. 

Her figure was of an extraordinary height, and there was in her whole 
manlier and appearance a mixture of wild enthusiasm, with power and 
energy that almost awed the beholder. Her picturesque appearance, the 
force of her language and gestures, and tho noble', yet careworn exjires- 
sion 6f her features, might have represented a sybil of thi olden time. 

Dora’s horso started and reared as tho old woman planted herself 
directly in front of it. Sir Eustace instantly seized the bridle, but she 
was an experienced horsewoman, and immediately reduced it to order. 
An emotion which her momentary danger had not called forth was, how- 
ever, awakened when slie met the coal-black eyes of the hag fixed upon 
her, with what seemed to her an almost unearthly gleam. It was im- 
possible, too, to escape, for she had laid hold of the bridle of her horse. 

Good day to you, Hester Phlanaghan,” said Sir Eustace, who saw 
Dora’s terror, while he brought his horse clpse to her side. “You have 
come Yar over tho hills to-day.” 

Hestqi'" seemed as though she heard him not, while she continued to 
gaae into Dora s face. 

“ Ohone 1 Ohone she exclaimed at last, letting go the bridle, and 
throwing her hands with a wild gesture above her head — “ to see the 
touch of sorrow on a brow so young and fair ! The autumn bolt will fall 
on the spring day, and the winter’s cold in the heat of the summer's sun- 
shine. The doom is upon ye, lady ; the cloud is dark over yer head; 
but a strong hand, and a true heart, and an unbelieving ear will bear you 
through all, through all, through all,” she exclaimed, as she passed her 
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hand across her brow, as^f some vision had ay)peared and interrupted the 
chain of her thoughts — yes, through all. The storm will pass, and you 
will rise unscathed above it, though the spring- flower will have withered 
and the blossom fallen from the tree.” 

She turned hastily from th^m without i^oticing Sir Eustace and Cecilia, 
plunged into the wood, and quickly disappeared. * 

Dora had become very pale. Who is that ?” she inquired, in a fone 
thatb^bpoke her emotion. Who is ijliat strange old woman ?”, * » 

“ She is a native of Conamara,” replied^ir Eustace, but has l^aunted 
this place, I believe, for the last twenty years. An, accumulation of mis- 
fortunes have fostered what must have been a naturally wild and eccen- 
tric turn of mind, and she now wanders about the country, gaiiifng a 
livelihood by the charity of the people. But n#t even in the depth of 
winter has she ever been known to pass the night under a roof. The 
coldest nights are passed by her, wrapj>cd in her itloak, beneath the shel- 
ter of someTock or bush, or at most a ruined barn. I fear she has startled 
you.'’ 

‘‘ Her sudden appearance did for a moment, but her mysterious words, 
what can they mean , 

“ Nothing,” said Sir Eustace, ‘‘ but that the old woman s brain is crazed. 
Surely, Miss Mowbray, you cannot suffer such vague prognostications to 
trouble your mind for one moment.” 

But Dora "was troubled. A shadow had fallen on her brow, which did 
not leave it during the remainder of their ride. 

There are those in the world that hold communion with unseen 
spirits,” she said gravely, “ and* eyes that can sec behind the veil which 
hides tljc future from oiir sight ; but, altliou|![h the shadow may t^us 
fall too soon across our path, it is weakness to be so disturbed. Whe- 
ther the future brings weal or wo, let us be ready to bear it.”* ^ 

During the rest of the day, Dora could not shake off the impression’of 
this scene, but the influences around her were too sweet and soothing for 
it to weigh ve^ heavily upon her mind. In a few days, all the visiters 
had departed, and she was left alone with her relations ; but she felt 
herself so perfectly an adopted child of the house, that she could hardly 
realise that anotlier home claimed her, and these bright days must pass 
too soon. The mornings were spent with Lady Fitzgerald and Cecilia, 
the afternoons occupied in riding, and the evenings in music. Nearly a 
fortnight had thus passed swiftly on, when one day, on returning from a 
long excursion, as ISir Eustace was assisting her to g,light from her horse, 
Mr Mowbray descended the steps to receive her. Had a thunderbolt 
fallen at her feet, the shock could hardly have been greater. A few mo- * 
ments she trembled so that she could hardly stand. By a quick* effort, 
she recovered her presence of mind, and replied calmly to hie smooth, 
bland greeting. * 

‘‘ When did you return to Carlington ?” she said, as they enterea the 
house. ^ 

‘‘ Last night. I was detained in Dublin longer than I expected, and 
was surprised to find you absent when I arrived. I am glad your timb 
has been so pleasantly occupied, but I fear you must return home. A 
friend has accompanied me whom I should wish you to meet.” i 

To-morrow, you are engaged, Dora,” said Lady Fitzgerald. 
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CerCainly, this was a prior engagement, and %iy uncle will make an 
apology to his friend.” 

1 ‘‘ Impossible,” said the priest. Lady Fitzgerald, I am sure, will ex- 

cuse you. I wish you to accompany me to-morrow.” 

lie spoke still in his bland, ca^m tone, yett there w'as a cold determina- 
,tion in his voice and eye which* said, ‘‘ I will have it so.” 

‘ Dora’ji chect became pale. “ I will go then,” she said quietly. 

Sir Eustace looked at hen with sjjrprise. She seemed a different being 
from what she Iiad bccn.half-an^lhour before. But he knew not the spell 
by wliich she was bound. All night that hopelessness of Ipok and tone 
lasted^ * 

She was dressing the following morning, when a servant brought a 
message from Mr Mowlltay, to say that the carriage waited.^ She was 
surprised, ^or she had not intended to go till after breakfast. A momen- 
tary feeling of indignatton arose, but she made no effort to resist the 
bondage, and, hastily completing her toilet, went to her aunt to say 
larewcll. As she left her room, she cast a sad look around. She felt 
as if every inanimato thing sympathised with the happy emotions she had 
enjoyed there. But the puiest s voice sounded in the hall, and she 
hastened on. 

“ Do you go so early?” said her aunt, as she folded her in her arms. 

I had hoped you would at least spend the forenoon with us.” 

“ 1 did not mean to go so early, but my uncle has ordered the carriage, 
and T must ,not now keep him waiting. Will you come to Carlington 
soon ? I shall feel so desolate without you, dear aunt.” 

“ I shall come to see you ere many days have past, my child. Fare- 
weH ! May God, bless ydu !” 

Theso vvtords, so often lightly spoken, were pronounced in a tone 
whicbcarac from the heart, a heart that knew the world and its snares, 
and yearned with almost a mother’s tenderness over one so young and 
unprotected, who must tread alone a path beset with danger. Tears 
fUled Cecilia’s blue eyes when she heard Dora must go ; but an April 
smile shone through them, as they spoke of rides they would take 
together, of excursions to be made in the long bright summer days. 
Dora was soothed by their tenderness. But there w’as one whom she 
expected to see at the hall-door, who came not. As Mr Mowbray handed 
he! into the C|arriage, she heard Lady Fitzgerald ask one of the servants 
if Sir Eustace was not at home. He had walked out early in the morn- 
ing. The carriage door was shut, she waved a patting adieu, and they 
^ drove rapidly down the avenue. 


f CUAP. IX. 

Cr 

Dora arrived at Carlington in time for breakfast. She went to her 
room to change her dress, and had feoen there but a few minutes when 
the gong sounded. Her uncle had told her that his friend was an Italian 
nobleman, with whom he had been intimately acquainted abroad. He 
had been spending a few months in England, and had come to Ireland, 
for the purpose of visiting its beautiful scenery, when he met Mr Mow- 
bray in Dublin. Dora liked foreigners in general, and had somewhat 
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romantic ideas associate witli Italy. She was therefore relieved to find 
that the monotony of Carlington was likely to be broken in upon for a 
time by the introduction of so agreeable an inmate. Her aunt was 
alone in the breakfast-room when she entorfcd, and welcomed her with 
something n&ore nearly apprj^aching to kindness than she had ever be- 
fore shown* for, in truth, the old lady 1/ad felt very I4hely during the 
absence of tier niece, and was not sorry to see her return. *Mr Mowbray * 
almost immediately entered, accompanied by. his friend, whom ^h*e, intro- 
duced as the Conte di Itomilli. He \vasta man in the prime of ^if^e, tall, 
dark, with marked and finely formed features. noble forehead, dark 
hair, slightly tinged with grey, and pipreing eyes, and perfectly curved 
mouth, formed altogether a contour so unquestionably handsome^, tliat 
the beholder wondered why his feelings were noi of unmingled pleasure. 
There was ever in his presence ti sensation of treading in the d^irk. The 
bland smile and the musical voice told absolutedy nothing of the heart 
of their possessor, and the deep penetrating c}’e that road the minds^of 
others spoke notliing of his own. 

Dora felt all this ere she had spent many minutes in his society. He 
saw she did, and, exerting all his powers oj fascination, in some measure 
dispelled the feeling, and drew her into animated conversation. Tlie 
breakfast hour was unusually prolonged, when at last the little party 
broke up, and Dora went as usual to spend the forenoon in her sitting- 
room. She felt Carlington less gloomy than she expected, and looked 
forward with somewhat of pleasure to a renewal, in the evening, of inter- 
course with lier agreeable guest. 

During the few’ succeeding <lay9, she found her liornc more tolerable. 
Mr Mowbray was occupied with bis friend, arM she was more than usual 
at liberty. The Count’s society w’as even more fascinating than at nrst. 
Lady Fitzgerald and Cecilia soon came tq Carlington, and were^ easily 
persuaded to remain. Sir Eiistage joined them on the following day. 
From the first hour of their introduction, tlierc seemed to ex'ist a mutual 
aversion between him and the Count. Lady Fitzgerald appeared income 
degree to share this feeling. 

“ How do you like the Count asked Dora, a few* days after their 
arrival. 

“ I do not dislike him,” said Lady Fitzgerald ; “ but I tliink him one 
of those opaque characters who excite, distrust, because you see the»e is 
so much concealed.'' • 

“ But he is very agreeable, and surely you must admire his talents.”* 

“ Yes ; he evidently possesses a powerful and cultivated mind, .but his 
► character appears to me to" be very subtle, and I wouid greatly dreadf 
his influence over any one T loved. So take care, my child,” eJie con- 
tinued, kissing the brow of her niece, “that you do iiottsulfcr this 
foreigner to fascinate you too deeply. It is a painful but necc^ary lesson 
to learn as we pass through life, not to yield our confidence until we 
have tested the ground on which ^ is given.” 

“ Do not fear for me, dear aunt. The Count leaves us in a few days, 
and I suppose I shall never see him again. But there is a latent feeliftg 
in my own mind, which you have put into a definite shape, which 
would, I believe, have prevented his ever acquiring any great influence# 
over me.*' 
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Yes, with you I believe it would,” said Lady Fitzgerald, thouglit- 
fully. 

, At that moment she caught a glimpse from the window of the Count 
and Cecilia in the shriibbefy, and a dark shade clouded her brow. Too 
soon her fears were verified. *Tlie Countis attentions to Cecilia were 
^ marked, thouglfiii the prosenbe of others too insidious to afrord an open- 
r ing for their repres^on. But Cecilia felt that, whether alone or amidst 
others^ she wiis ever the first object of his thoughts. She yielcftd too 
readily to the fascination, and gave herself up without reserve to the re- 
sistless power of onc^i who, but a week before, was an entire stranger. 
Lady FitzgeraH saw the danger,, though by no means aware of its ex- 
tent/ and partially explaining her fears to Dora, prepared to return home. 
IMr Mowbray had expressed a desire that his friend should become ac- 
jjuainted with the lovely scenery around Ballyrowan ; but Sir Eustace 
was impervious to every such hint, and the desired invitation came not. 
The instinctive dislike which he had at first felt to the Conte had strength- 
ened as their intercourse increased. It was not because their sentiments 
differed widely that he felt thus. lie could have esteemed and admired 
an open antagonist, but ho (discerned a deep subtlety in the character of 
the Count which repelled him, and the Count’s antipathy to him was 
not less decided, tliough more concealed. 

“ I have just returned from visiting that poor man we saw yesterday,” 
said Mr Mowbray, on the evening before Sir Eu^tace/s dc2:)arture, as he 
met the Count in the saloon. They entered the library together. Sir 
Eustace was reading there. 

“ Does he still adhere to his opinions inquired the Count. 

He does, and,refused^the sacraments of the Church.” 

“ Let hip then perish in his apostacy,” returned the Count abruptly. 

Ilis fate will remain an awful warning to others.” 

Of what dreadful fate do you speak ?” inquired Sir Eustace, whose 
attention hhd been attracted by the concluding words, and who now ap- 
proached. lias any one been hurt ?” 

The Count was silent, and looked rather embarrassed. 

Mr Mowbray answered gravely — “ I spoke of young O’Gorman, Sir 
Eustace, who, you are aware, lately joined a body of Dissenters. IIo is 
now dying, and refuses to confess or receive the sacraments.” 

Is he attended,” inquired Sir Eustace, ‘‘ by a clergyman of bis own 
persuasion ? ” 

* “Ho is attended,” answered the Priest, while his brow flushed with 
, anger, by one wdio has incurred the awful guilt of assuming a name and 
office to which 'he has no claim. I hardly expected to hear a member of* 
our Ho'iy Cburcb thus degrade her to an equality with the miserable out- 
casts fron^Mier pale.” 

“ JYe have ere now discussed this subject,” replied Sir Eustace, quietly 
but almost sternly. “ I believe that none arc outcasts from God’s favour 
who obey his laws, but that, in everji Church, those who do justly and 
love mercy are accepted of him.” 

The Count, as Sir Eustace spoke, fixed his eyes upon him with a pe- 
culiarly sinister expression; but, on seeing be was observed, withdrew 
' them, and left the room. 

On the day after, their departure, a light was burning at an unusually 
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late or rather early hour in a small turret of the Castle. Mr Mowbray 
w’as there, and the Conte di Romilli/but their mutual relation appeared 
changed. An air of haughty authority marked the deportmelit of the 
Count, whilst, with the most deferential submission, Mr Mowbray awaited 
his commands. ^ 

“ Your plans appear, on the whole, likely to prosper, brother,” said the 
Count ; “ but Miss Mowbray’s character is one that lAaces almost insur- 
moun^ible difficulties in your way. I uover saw greater strength and 
independence of spirit in one so youri^, and that indomitable 'serf-will. 
But the church will find means of breaking that. She must take the 
veil, and that ere long, but not at St Cloud. We hllowc^ her to remain 
there far too long : its discipline is too ‘mild for such a one.” » 

“ Yet, father,” replied Mr Mowbl^ay, in a tone of deference, “ bad her 
affections been less worked upon, and her convent-life less happy, the 
moment she escaped from it the rebound would Jiave been so great, a 
would long ere now have been beyond our power.” 

“You are right,” said the Count, abruptly. “ By what means,” he 
contiiftied, after a short pause, “ do you mean to preserve your influence 
over her?” 

“ Her obedience to the church. Her conscience is morbidly sensitive, 
and from her earliest infancy I have showed her that self-will is the sin 
of her character peculiarly offensive to Heaven, This is the master-key 
to her wliolo nature; by means of it, I can retain hcr.iinder our pow,pr.” 

“It will not long ftmain the master-key, Iiow^evcr,” said tlie Jesuit. 
“ Let her affections once bo engaged, and their force will bcardown every 
obstacle. I must confess, brotlier, I do not understand your policy in 
suffering her to have unrestrained intercourse with tliat sceptic and his 
heretic mother. Let /am once gain the mastery over her feelings, hiid 
our power will be but as dust in the balance.” 

“ You forget, father,” said Mr Mowbray, “the bar of consanguinity. 
They are first cousins. She is unaware, at present, of any influence on 
her feelings, and, if separated from her relations, I doubt not, would, soon 
be broken into a passive contentment. But her people idolise her, and 
she is devoted to their interests, and every attempt to remove her from 
Carlington would be utterly ruinous. The caged bird exhausts itself 
moat quickly when it beats against the wires of its prison. A rejected 
suit will cause sejiaration from her relations, the strength of her cjia- 
racter will be crushed with its affections. She will then Jbe passive and 
unresisting in our hands, and a journey to Italy, terminating in a convent 
of the Ursullnes, would be a very easy matter.” 

“ I am not sure of that,” said the other ; “ she will npt allow ^le^self* 
lightlyiio be separated from one such as he. Your plans will fajl here, 
Jpfear, brother.” , 

“ N 0,” returned Mr Mowbray. “ Y bu know not, father, th • supersti- 
tious veneration of her mind. She never will marry against tlie comiDands 
of Jhe Church, and a dispensation^you know, she will never obtain.” 

The Jesuit appeared satisfied. 

“ There is one point still,” he said, after a short silence. “ That doat- 
ing old woman is still in attendance upon her. My advice has been ne- 
glected in this.” ^ 

“ It was impossible to prevent it. I acted as I thought best for the 
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interests of the Church. The attachment between her and her nurse is 
so excessive, and her spirit is still so imperfectly broken, that to contend 
this point would I am sure only have increased our diflficiiltics.” 

“Ah! it is well,” said the other ; “but as soon as possible try to ac- 
complish this. Much may pass of which ^e cannOt have cognisance ex- 
cept by the attfjndance of a trusty person. And now with regard to our 
subordinate plan/ I do not thint Miss Fitzgerald will soon forget me ; 
but you , will liave^ many opportunities of ascertaining this, anC must 
give me*warning. Meanwhile the fears of her mother and Sir Fustace 
will be lulled by my * disappearance. Now,” he continued, “my work 
here for the pr^isent is done. Be faithful, brother, be vigilant, and your 
rewa.’d is secure.” 

The subordinate bowled obedience, and they separated. 

On the afternoon of the following day, the Count left Carlington. He 
^was urgcci by Mr Mo^ybray to return when he had completed his tour, 
and Dora could not help seconding the invitation. It was declined by 
tlie Count, who said that he must be in town by a certain day, on his way 
to the Continent, and that tlie attractions of their society had detained 
him too long already. 

lie went, and Carlington Castle was left once more to its dreary loneli- 
ness. To Dora, it was now more than ever drijjary. Before, it had been 
but a loneliness of feeling, but now it was a loneliness of heart. She felt 
it chiefly when with others; alone, she was not solitary, for then she 
could liold cominunion with the si)irit that was*vcr present with her. 
Her brief sojburii at Ballyrowan bad awakened feelings that were never 
to be destroyed, and an image was ever near her in her lonely hours, 
that seemed to surround tor with a guardian angel’s care. 


‘ CHAP. X. 

Her gloomy life was often broken by visits from Lady Fitzgerald and 
Cecilia, generally accompanied by Sir Eustace ; but during the summer 
she was not again at Ballyrowan, for, as often as it Avas proposed, some 
engagement was recalled or obstacle presented by the priest, which de- 
feated the intention almost as soon as formed. Dura cuuld not but feel 
th^lt Sir Eustace loved her, though, as yet, it was an intuitive conscious- 
ness only, foF their intercourse was such a mental companionship as 
might have cxistcxl between a father and daughter. She felt she was 
perpetually the subject of his observation. Her character, her actions, 
'her very looks,„were studied by him with a scrutiny that was often al- 
most SQVcre. Slie never hoard those flattering words from him to which 
she was aj’^ciistoined from otliers, hut he seemed jealous Of every fault, 
displeased by every imperfection ; yet she shrank not from this scrutiny, 
for fliere was kSucIi repose in the knowledge of his deep interest, such 
gentle kindness in his manner, even wlien most severe, that the awo 
with which she regarded him gave an additional zest to her confi- 
dence. 

One evening she felt unusually sad as she sat alone in the library, and, 
^ after indulging for some time in a train of musings, she rose to seek a 
book Sir Eustace bad advised her to read. As she opened the volume, 
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a paper fluttered out. She picked, it up, and read the following 
lines : — 

The gayest of the gay is she, 

With light and buoyant mind 
Yet gaiety ij half confined^ 

By calm reflection, like a sea 
Which sleeps behind. 

* 

Just look at the foam- chested wave, 

Its dimpled check and rainbow hair^ 

Light turning to the summer air, 

While stilly rests in coral cave “ 

Its bosom fair. 

Or turn you to the birchen bough, 

Coquetting with the torrent’s spray, 

While round the rock so rough anc? grey, 

111 close embrace its tendrils grpw. 

As if for aye. 

The lines were carelessly written in pencij, and without any signature, 
but a date was affixed, that of the inorning after her birth-day f(;te. As 
she was about to rejdace^the paper, her eye caught a partially effaced 

address on the other side — “ To Sir Eustace F ” , In a moriient tlio 

conviction of the truth flashed upon her mind. She was the subject^ of 
these lines. Thus early then in their intercourse bad he felt interest in 
her. She resumed her place in the window, and laid the'open volume 
before her ; but the sun bad sot, and the pale beams of the early moon 
were streaming into the room ere she awoke ^o the consciousness that 
she had not read one line. Happy visions had been floating before lier 
mind. She no longer felt alone and desolate. Consciousness* of protec- 
tion, that there was some ono in the world to care for her, gave her spirit 
the feeling of a home. 


THACKERAY AND HIS WORTHS. 

* . 

Mr Thackeray has now finished his second great work, and we have 
laid it down, on the whole, with a feeling of pleasure. “ Penclennis” 
is at once better, and not so good, as “ Vanity Fair”— healthier amf 
kindlier in its tone, but neither so clever nor so interesting. W e'do not, 
however, use the words clever and interesting in their hest*^ense; for 
in “ Pendennis” there is no vicious Becky to lure the weak into admi- 
ration of the flaring portrait, because of the skill expended in its execu- 
tioh; and the story is also wanting in continuous interest, more than 
once lagging, and becoming tiresome in the highest degree. But there 
is a greater absence of those flings at the world, and of a low estimate 
of human nature, shown both directly and indirectly, that are to be found 
in all the authors other works. We are glad to perceive this, and hope* 
that, when Mr Thackeray shall have arrived at the full conviction that 
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mankind are not so bad, and do not stand so ranch in need of satire and 
sarcasm as he supposes — and that, even if so, their exercise is ineffec- 
tual as a cure, and is productive, at best, only of a little wicked diver- 
sion — he will be able to do them more real good, and to impart higher 
and greater enjoyment, great as that ha^s been, than he has ever yet 
done. Besides^ it is evident that^ when vices and follies are thus attacked, 
' every one nfakes the applicatiDti to his neighbour, and not tO:himself. 
The .sl^ange and- hidden prdeess by which these have attained^'to such 
mastery over the many, is seldom thus to be unveiled and reversed; and 
it is just where they,have obtained the greatest mastery, and the mind 
has become mos^ blinded, that there is the keenest appetite for ridicule, 
andVhat men betray their ovfn defect%by accusing others of them. It 
is precisely those whose character the most nearly rcgembles the picture 
drawn, Miho are the readiest to repudiate the likeness; while the pure, 
'an'd the true, and the gentle, go to their heart, and knock there,” lest 
Iviply they may find something “like unto their brotlier’s fault.” Now, 
we would venture to hint that, skillul as Mr Thackeray is in the use of 
ridicule, he is not quite a master in the art. He lays bare and bran- 
dishes his weapon a little tQO much ; he would sometimes seem as if he 
were fighting with the air, and slaying, not the slain, but what never 
had an existence. Were he to conceal his'^weapon more, and, after 
having lulled our suspicions and averted our eyes, then aim at us with 
one of his sure and sudden side-thrusts, he would be more likely to 
convince us |iiat we are the men who have done the things of which he 
speaks, and the zest of his scenes would thereby be heightened instead 
of lowered. 'J'here is much in his “ laughter” which is translatable 
inlio grave and weighty truth,” as Coleridge says of Erasmus; but there 
is much, i|lso, that is strained and unnatural, and, consequently, either 
overleaps or falls short of the mark. 

*We have again and again asked ourselves what is the great charm of 
Mr Thackeray’s writings, and we find it to consist in this, that ho can 
tellj'^betler than anybody else, what it is that people do, and think, and 
speak about, in the ordinary, and sometimes in the extraordinary, cir- 
cumstances of life. His description, for* instance, of the preparations at 
Clavering Park for the arrival of the family — how Captain Glanders 
knew what was in every package, and the French cook fumed because 
th(3re was no^ a carriage to convey him from the lodge to the house, to 
save his polished Voots, and of the principg,! personages taking posses- 
sion of the family pew, and their appearance and conduct therein ; and 
, then of the only too easily understood distiller of"^‘ mes lames,” espe- 
cially of her exploits at the cottage near Tunbridge, teaching a Sunday 
school, that she might he vaunted by good simple Smirke, now turned 
Puseyite,fand dating his letters on saints’ days; and to go back to dear 
old ©obbin, the account of his cheerless life in India, and Miss Glorvina 
O’Dowd’s attacks on him ; how “ she bared her shoulders at him,” and 
sung at him,” asking him to comS to the bower,” while he remained 
‘Un a state of the most odious tranquillity;” and how, on board ship, he 
began to recover from the iftstant he heard that Emily was not married, 
and the ship’s surgeon ascribed it to a new draught he had given him ; 

' and the sort of talk that is to he heard among Indians when they meet 
in England ; and how ladies retire to the drawing-room to speak of their 
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children and their complaints; all this — and much more we could give 
with pleasure, had we not already said more than enough — Mr Thackeray 
touches off with a master-hand, and as if at a heat, frequently adding 
another and another touch, when the portrait* seems to us already per- 
fect. Not that there are not^passages of higher and deeper interest in 
the author’s works, but there is a volubility and finish about his mere 
descriptions which tell plainly this is his forte. 

We fio not think, however, that Mr Jfhlickeray is so happy yTicn he 
makes his characters speak for themselves, nor do they always speak 
like themselves. There is frequently in his dialogpc a w^int of nature, 
and ease, and keeping — a slight stiltiiiess and bustling air — which re- 
minds us of people enacting a cjjaracter instead of appearing in their 
own. He sometimes makes noblemen and, baronets bully and bluster 
like butchers, and not like coarse men of their own rank; tli« sudden 
rudeness of the younger Sir Pitt Crawley to hi^ wife’s mother is quite* 
inconsistent with his character; and the gentle Amelia doubling her 
fists at Dobbin, when he would persuade her not to admit the vicious 
Becky into her house; making a drudge of him, tapping him with her 
parasol, and making him fetch and carry:, how does this accord with 
her former meekness, so well described, her struggles with poverty, why 
she puts away the temptation to marry the curate, her son’s indifference 
in leaving her, and how, when all things licemed -against her, “ she 
strove to think it right she should be so punished, she was such a mise- 
rable, wicked sinner” — all showing how everything comes ^together to 
crush the crushed ? A character like Amelia’s could never have so 
changed. * 

Then how well Mr Thackeray can describe the inimitable ease flnd 
grace of a perfect lady, such as Mrs Pendennis, and yet how,some tried 
to imitate it, while others envied and underrated it; but, when told 
that Smirke had dared to raise his eyes to her, she receives it in* a 
flaunting, waiting-maid style, and without the dignity, a proper sens^. 
of which is no small ingredient in producing grace of manner, and is, 
indeed, the grand test on all occasions rising above the ordinary. Her 
conduct, too, on arriving in town to attend her sick son, flouncing past 
the poor girl Fanny Bolton, and despatching her in so unfeeling a man- 
ner, is a scene especially distasteful to us. No woman such as Mrs 
Pendennis is represented would have so acted towards, one who Rad 
even been proved to be an:iong the most vile and wqrthless of her sex. 
Not that she was qot weak enough to be unjust; for we are told she 
would have burnt down the house if desired by that son, whose'genius^ 
she held to combine the beauties of Shakspere, Byron, and Sir Walter 
Scott; but that is not the direction her weakness would have taken at 
such a time. • 

Contradictions such as these abound in Mr Thackeray’s workp^ but 
wc are disposed to attribute them to haste, abundant marks of which* 
are to be found in anachronisms, Cbnfusion of names, and in such slips 
as making a man like Major Pendennis, frequenting clubs, and visitiijg 
with marquises and men of fashion, not know what it was to be plucked ! 
There are some of the scenes, however, in “ Pendennis” written with 
care, and the dialogue of which forms exceptions to what we have said* 
above, such as Laura’s refusal of Pen, his conversations with Warring- 
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ton and with Laura herself, towards the end of the book, all well sus- 
taine<i throughout. 

To artistic skill in the framing of a story, Mr Thackeray makes not 
the sliglitest pretensions, and he could also evidently go “ on and on 
nowhithcr” for ever, lie calls up beforc^you his men and women as if 
with a magic ,wand, and, by* a, touch of the same, they jisappCp* again. 
You feel that ihany of the pictures are perfect as far its they go, but 
that the outline is^too visible*. There is a want of depth.and fading; 
the eye takes in the wdiole at once, and is satisfied with seeing. The 
author has never pres'ented to us oni^of those high characters approach- 
ing the ideal,, and tllat we yet feel to be of like passions with ourselves, 
whole silence expresses even more th|,p their speech, in whose slightest 
shadow there is a substance from the Eternal, who strengthen our be- 
lief in immortality, while they create in us ever more and more a long- 
' ing after it, and in wl^§e presence w^e stand mentally uncovered. With 
such a voice as this, deep and penetrating, Mr Thackeray can speak to 
us from himself^ but he cannot make his characters do so; and even his 
own reflections he frequently spoils by an untimely mixture of the bur- 
lesque. lie asks us to famjy an old reprobate brought into the middle 
aisle of a chuich, and made a text of, and turned to a good use for once 
in his life, how surprised he himscU* would be to find that some good 
thoughts came out of him! but had the autlior himself given us such a 
scene, he would, very possibly, have made the picture repulsive, or spoilt 
the whole in the finisliijig touch, as he did in the case of that odious Miss 
Crawley, by saying — “Picture to yourself, oh,. fair young reader! a 
worldly, selfish^ graceless, thankless, religionless old woman, writhing in 
pajn and fear, and %dthbxit her wig 1 1 Picture her to yourself, and, ere 
you be old, learn to love and pi’ay !” We venture to say that none ever 
learned to love and pray by such an address, whatever they might have 
been by the sight. If nothing worse, it is a specimen of Mr Thackeray’s 
bad taste 'and want of attention to times and seasons. He often treats 
ns to reflections that we marvel how they got there, unless it be to show 
his own low estimate of human nature. On the death of old Pendennis, 
he says — “ Let a man pray that none of his womankind should form a 
just estimate of him. If your wife knew you as you are, neighbour, she 
would not grieve much about being your widow, and would let your 
grave- lamp ^o out very soon, or, perhaps, not even take the trouble to 
light it,” Now, as old Pendennis is dcscribpd> he is just the sort of man 
whose character coukl bear an unusually close scrutiny, so that we have 
here »ot only a sour and unjust, but also an ill-afiplied snarl at man- 
' kind. 

It stems to us not to be IVIr Thackeray’s gift either to generalise or 
to indivi^lualise, but to present us with descriptive portraiture. He ar- 
rest^ us, and pours out his wisdom to us in snatches, but these uncon- 
• nected with, and not always naturally arising from, the subject in hand. 
He can describe excellently the littk arts of little souls, the weaknesses 
of weak women, our ignorance of our own motives of action, and how 
astonished we shall be when they are one day traced to their source ; 

correct opinions our depefndants form of us ; infallibly so, as it ap- 
pears to us, for we have always found them better judges of the conduct 
and even manners of their superiors than these are of each other’s, and 
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have often marvelled at the felicitous language they make use of as t^e 
vehicle of their opinions ; and then Pen’s exploits with the actreSvS, es- 
pecially his letter to the Major, telling that a love like his was “ con- 
tracted once and for ever,” tliat ‘‘at any age slfe must be the sole object 
of his love his blindness her glaring defects, his bestowing good 
qualities on her, as men will do where they are scant, and liigh ones 
where they are medium ; and the reasons why Laura lovt 3 d Pen, the ] 
influence of outward circumstances in lyi^ging about such thingS,.that 
doctrine so odious to ardent lovers, wlio swear much about “roaming 
the whole world over,” “ no one e|ie having the p^wer,” and so forth. 

In such a vein as this, requiring a ‘quick eye and keen 1^b«ervation, Mr 
Thackeray is sure to excel ; but i^hen he gives us liis reasons, wheh he 
favours us with liis opinions of mankind in the aggregate and in the ab- 
stract, we find a strange discrepancy, and that, as has often dbeen re- 
marked of a woman’s reasons, the less said about ihem tlie better. He * 
vilifies men, and makes them liis best characters. He lauds women, and 
makes tliem his worst. Dobbin and Warrington have all the finc'*^ 
qualities he ascribes to women — unselfishness, constancy, and long-suffer- 
ing patience ; Becky is the very incarnation of all the bad qualities he 
ascribes to men. How applicable to her might he made the formerly 
noticed address thus, “ If your husband knew you as you are, Becky,” 
and all about letting the grave-lamp go out oBimot lighting it. 

In writing, as in conversation, those whoso quick observation is duly 
tempered with the saving fruits of experience will avoid thp yasli judg- 
ments Mr Thackeray often pronounces, such as when he says, “ AVomen 
are unselfish, but not men.” W6 have no wish to take from the merit of 
women in this respect, for it is very great ; but'lheir whole sphere, th«ir 
round of duties, their vocation of endurance, is such as to call forth the 
exercise of this virtue; while, on the other hand, men are endowed 
with a power wc often marvel they use so gently ; and if it be com- 
mon to see women meekly bending under a power they dream 
either of questioning or resisting, it is not uncommon to see virtuous 
and single-minded men tyrannised over by selfish women, and daily suf- 
fering from their petty jealousies and caprices. We may classify men 
and women, and even nations, but not after a fashion like this ; we 
cannot say, here is a field of wheat, and here of tares, for we know that 
both grow together ; and when the great day of rea{)iDg shall haVe 
arrived, there shall be gathered from every corner of the field of the 
finest of the wheat. 

Mr Thackeray’s classification of women, also, is equally distinct and ^ 
sweeping. He divides them all into the wicked and tile weak^ The 
weak and unselfish (do they always go together?), and the wicked and the 
clever. Of the latter, Becky is the grand specimen — stands, ind?$d, alone ; 
for Mr Thackeray has lavished all his powers on her, adding one master- 
stroke after another. Of the former, all are but strengthened or diluted 
Amelias. It would seem, in his ^freed, as if no woman could possess 
beyond the most ordinary intellect, without using it for evil. The chs^,- 
racter of Laura may be called the single exception to this ; but she is 
not superior to many girls we see around' us ; and there Js nothing to 
hinder her from ending in spoiling first her husband, and then her chil- * 
dren, which would seem to be Mr/Ihackeray’s notion of perfection in a 
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womap. If he tliinks otherwise, he lacks the will or the power to de- 
pict one. Of power in woman, as shown by adroitness and cunning, he 
knows much ; but, of their moral power, elevating, and softening, and 
leavening the dry lump ®f this world’s cares and duties, he knows no- 
thing. Of a high-soulcd woman, one jeho can unite firmness with 
kindness, who* has just as much masculine strength of mind as to pre- 
serve a certain independence m feeling, so much needed^ even in tlie 
hap.pj^t lot, and fo prevent her feminine delicacy from degeflerating 
into weakness ; one who can counsel as well as love her husband, wean- 
ing him from weaknesses, and urgi]|g him on to needful exertion ; one 
of whom a lah^ celebrated statesman, after a union of eight years, could 
write thus: She gently reclaimed me from dissipation; she propped 
my weak and irresolute nature f she urged my indolence to all the ex- 
ertions tjiat have been useful or creditable to me ; and she was perpe- 
'tu&lly at hand to adme^nish rhy heedlessness and improvidence. To her 
I^owe whatever I am ; to her whatever I shall be. In her solicitude 
ibr my interest, she never for a moment forgot my feelings or my cha- 
racter. Her feelings were warm and impetuous, but she was placable, 
tender, and constant. SucJ;i was she whom I have lost.” Of such a 
one does Mr Thackeray believe in the existence ? If Mrs Shandon, she 
whose husband “ ruined his family with the utmost sweetness of tem- 
per,” had known that there is something else demanded of a woman 
than to sit silently worshipping her husband, she might never have been 
called on to share his prison, an act of devotion which the noblest 
women have performed, when needful, as often, nay, oftener, than the 
weakest. Had Pen’s mother early taught him both self-respect and 
reject for others, he wohld sooner have arrived at the state of experi- 
ence in which we leave him, and which many young men, by judicious 
training — for we suspect these things can be more readily accounted for 
tlfan is generally supposed — may be said to attain almost before their 
outset in life. And poor Warrington, too, doubtless also spoiled by a 
tender mother, must jump at once to his sad experience, by a ruinous 
marriage I But men must first be I’uined in this way by indulgence, 
and then they indulge themselves by ruining the peace bf the poor 
women in return. The dear creatures, gentle, tender, constant, endur- 
ing, indulging, forgiving, must sit at home in unrepining silence, while 
their husbands, brothers, and sons, roam abroad, living in such a whirl 
and mystery of iniquity, that, were it know^j’^not a tear should be shed 
for them, not a grave-lamp lit, nay, their very name extirpated from 
^the earth. This, condensed into a few words, and stripped of all flour- 
ish and shading, would seem to be Mr Thackeray’s theory ; a theory to 
which Vie is far from adhering, but a most comfortable one for w'omen. 
It has beftn scandalously alleged by others besides Mahometans, that 
ther^' will be no women in heaven ; but Mr Thackeray has reversed 
the matter, and made it all women and no men 1 
Mr Thackeray’s women, too, all either spoil or neglect their children. 
He propounds no theory on the subject, but it must be admitted that, 
perhaps without intending it, he carries out his own notions of a tender 
mother to its;^ legitimate contlusion. For everybody knows that the 
* next best thing a mother can do, after bringing up her children 
well, is to neglect them altogether. Accordingly, we have the little 
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idolised George Osborne turning out a vain, selfisji, conceited, rude 
boy land the poor neglected Rawdon Crawley, whose mother’s few and 
flaring visits to him in his nursery, and quiet walks with his poor 
father, are so w^ell descril)ed, a gentle-spirited^amiable youth. 

Women, iude|^d, are little yidebted to Mr Tliackeray for his estimate 
of their character^, and for the influence, rather want of influence, ho 
assigns them* He praises them and smoothes them ovcV with fine words, 
then tilkes his pencil in his hand, and, when we look for a likeness, we 
find every feature reversed, save onef and that, originally a* beauty, 
exaggerated into a defect. The s||pc stands in neibd of no championship 
of ours, for they have already assumed a place in* socie^j^ higher than 
which it Avere not expedient they should rise ; but if there we.»c no 
finer characters among them than those depicted by Mr Thackeray, it 
would be little matter although they were still to sit below tt)C salt, or 
stand behind their husband’s chair. ^ ^ 

It is not alone in liis opinions of women that these contradictions 
are found, for there are tifaces of want of concentration, and ha^ 
mony, and keeping, in the whole of Mr Thackeray’s works, at least 
wherever he departs from his own provipce of amusing description. 
Not that this careless air is without its charm, for he scatters his good 
things before us in the most delightfully negligent manner, and often 
in strange by-paths, so that the unwary treader is in danger of passing 
over them. He writes like a very young man, like x>ne who is haltyjg 
between two opinions ; and it is because we wish to incite him to better 
things than he has ever yet given us, and of which we arc sure he is 
capable, that we have dwelt so»long on these defects. It would be diffi- 
cult to tell, from bis own account, what his dpinions of mankind pre. 
He has evidently a strong tendency to view them with prejudice, be- 
sides having a quick eye for defects and absurdities, which may ac- 
count for many of these contradictions. He depicts good feelings *60 
as to make them border on the ridiculous, the weak, or tlie-"pernicious,_ 
in their excess. ^ 

The character of Warrington, the best ever drawn by Mr Thackeray, 
we mean the highest and most attractive, is free from these excesses, 
unless perhaps it may be called an unworthy weakness, some may think 
not altogether an unpardonable one, his lingering after Laura, Ins yield- 
ing to the temptation of accompanying her abroad, not without fauk or 
danger either, even so far* as she was concerned, instead of nobly endur- 
ing to the end, and manfully sustaining his sad and wounded spirit 
under the fate which, in a rash and unguarded moment, he had 
chosen for himself. Laura, too, is a fine girl, on the *N\diole ; but we 
must see her, or some one like her, expanded into the wider, afld more 
trying and responsible sphere of a wife and a mother, befbp we can 
free Mr Thackeray from the charge we have brought against him., 
There is another class who are little indebted to Mr Thackeray for 
hia estimate of their character, sind that is the aristocracy. We can 
only say that, if he is read, and admired, and caressed by them, they 
may well arrogate to themselves the fulfilment of one of the most diffi- 
cult precepts of Christianity, that of returning good for evil ; and it is 
to us, moreover, a sq^e and signal proof that the cap does not fit. We^ 
hold that, taking into account their strong temptations to idlenesss and 
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luxury^ and sclfishiness, they have no more of such sins to account for 
than may be found among those in lower rank, and that there^ are 
among them many who are models of the most exalted virtues, and 
whose nobility is not in name alone. But Mr Thackeray would seem 
to tell us very plainly, that if among thosp in a more ordinary rank of 
life there are ftfw that are go«d, in the higher, there are positively none, 
' only a few negatively. We do not recollect a single inl^nce to the 
contra^ of this, unless it be La^y Rosherville, a good sort of a Woman, 
in spite of her small consequential airs, and her open, but on that ac- 
count more innocent, ‘scheming to Laura married. The division 
is not hete into the wicked and the weak, for we have vulgarity added 
to wickedness, as in the cases of Sir Pitt Crawley and the Marquis of 
Steyne, who are brutal besides, and also of such as Lady Kicklebury 
(we beg pardon for so unceremoniously identifying Mr Thackeray with 
Titmarsh). Wheui Mr Thackeray attempts to depict the manners 
avd general tone of high society, he makes the most signal failure — a 
feilure akin to that which may be seen every day made by those who 
affect the manners, without being able to catch the tone, of good society. 
Looking only on the surfac<*, which presents an inimitable air of case 
and absence of restraint, they conclude that there arc no other ingredi- 
ents necessary for the production of the desired end, which they there- 
fore mistake for the means ,* hence all sorts of rudeness, and mistakes, 
an4 offences ! J ust so Mi* Thackeray’s people of rank have an uneasy 
air about them, as if they had to maintain a disputed position, and were 
all parvenus together. All around them is heart-sickening surface 
work, and tliey have not a thought or a sympathy beyond self ; they 
arotmost of them wickell, and all more or less bustling and vulgar, 
except such meek and unoffending spirits as Lady Jane Crawley, who 
are kept altogether in the back-ground. Mr Thackeray, as we said 
beYore, can speak about ease and grace ; he can describe a Lady Knights- 
, bridge, wlfo a^ked you how you were with a peculiar charm ; who 
could never grow old, and would be handsome at any age; but he 
touches on her lightly, and soon dismisses her, while he revels in the de- 
scription of a Lady Kicklebury, selfi&h and heartless ; a small, great 
woman running after greater ; mistaking tailors for gentlemen ; deceiv- 
ing and quarrelling with her family, and frequenting gaming tables. 

Mr Thackeyay’s professors of religion are all either hypocrites or Quie- 
tists. In the character of Lady Southdown,^.we have all the usual sneers 
and devices for turning the thing into ridicule ; in that of Mrs Pen- 
^dennifiF, we have a weak amiable woman made not a whit less weak by 
the principle v^iich was said to actuate her life ; and this we cannot but 
regard b,8 a contradiction ; for the true spirit of Christianity must ever be 
an active ^fcrinciple, and, if it does not impart wisdom to the simple and 
strepfeth to the ^eak, it worse than nothing. If to ait wrapt in con- 
templation, in a true Madame de Guyon fashion, to love a'nd to pray, 
could make her a saint, as she was cJlKed, then Mrs Pendennis was one. 
]l^ut we cannot conceive of love as a negative principle ; for, according to 
our creed, there must be more or less of a m^tyr-spirit to constitute a 
fitness for sainiship j and this spirit must sometimes be called forth by 
‘ administering rebukes to those we love. She could leave a Bible in 
Warrington'f^iapartments where she found none, and impart a charm 4o 
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his existence after she was gone, in a inanner so charmingly described.; 
but she could not train up her child in the way he should go ; she could 
not deny herself, where he was concerned ; and, when we praise the one 
and blame the other, we can only say, “ These*things ought ye to have 
done, and not to leave the Qtl^er undone.”. It was not until after her 
pure and gentle burthened spirit had sudderTly sunk undei'a load of n^a- 
ternal fQars and anxieties, which a timely and active e^jcrcise^^of the ^ugli- 
est, though hardest to be understood, ^JJhristian principle ’mighi have 
enabled her to do what human power can do to ayert, that her son at 
length became fully conscious that^ an angel had been ministering to 
him, and he knew it not. It is to the faulty delineation of the character, 
as it seems to us, and to illustrate our assertion that the author’s female 
characters either fail in the hour of action or act in a wrong direction, 
we apply these remarks ; not to the character itself, which has fnuch ip , 
it that is exceeding lovely in our eyes. • 

Mr Thackeray’s powers of satire were never more happily exercise^^p 
than in the character of Blanche Amory, which is excellent throughout," 
and scarcely, we fear, exaggerated, at least only allowably so. In this 
light vein of comic satire, he can scarcely be said to have a superior. 
AVhen he would be more serious, however, he is not so happy ; for he 
sometimes assumes a sort of mock air — half-serious, baU-comic — as if he 
were preaching satire and ridicule, covering the whole, moreover, with an 
air of ambiguity, which has given rise to frequent disputes as to whether 
this or that passage be in jest or earnest. Now there must be something 
wrong here; for, throughout all writing of this description, there must 
run such an evident, though concealed vein of pleasantry or bitterness, 
that a clever child may detect it ; indeed, there is no species of composi- 
tion in which perfect harmony is more demanded. Who cvef thought 
of inquiring whether Charles Lamb or Jean Paul, those most exquisite 
of humorists, were in jest or earnest? Did ever any one suppose that 
Charles Lamb was serious when be wrote to his excellent friend, bring*^ 
ing forward all sorts of arguments to persuade him against committing a * 
heinous crime? Or, again, in his incomparable letter to ‘‘Dear B. B,?” 
Who could misunderstand the design of Archbishop Whately’s admirable 
pamphlet, “ Historical doubts concerning Napoleon Bonaparte.” De 
Foe’s celebrated satire, called “ The shortest way with the Dissenters/’ 
wliicli was written with such skill that High Churchmen as Veil as Dis- 
senters claimed him as their cfwn ; also those of SMft, vliich are reputed 
to have met with the same reception, may be said to form exceptions to 
the rule we have laid down ; but at that time men’s minds w«re so blinded ' 
by bigotry and intolerance, that they were ready to believe as well as 
to do anything in the way of extravagance and persecution. AA^re such 
publications to appear in the present day, we venture to say, the^'' WOT^ld 
give rise to no lenghtened dispute as to their real meaning. 

Much praise has been given to M^Thackeray for his style of writing, 
as to which it is scarcely possible to say too much. He has the most per- 
fect grasp of pure Saxon English ; he is vigorous and clear, and always* 
uses the best word for his meaning. He might avoid the use of Cock- 
neyisms, except from the mouths of Cockneys ; and we dislike his slang, 
and all slang. His transposition of the names of the two universities into 
Camford and Oxbridge is very pO(;r; his description of Pen’s life at the 
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Utter may afforch amusement to .many, although the subject is a trite one 
— and Pen himself is what the author calls him, no hero, but not a bad 
young man, going through what hundreds of others have done, who have 
turned out worthy enough characters in the end. 

Under the name of Titma^sh, Mr Tha^skeray has given us a series of 
Christmas tales.; to which *even as trifles, and pretending to nothing 
raore^^e cknnot |LCcord much praise. Perhaps the best is Mrs Per- 
km^s^all but we are quiie ^re the worst is that of last yefr, called 
“ Rebecca and Row^a, a romance upon romance,” and we often wonder 
that no critic has t^iought it worth his while to notice such a glaring out- 
rage on good taste and good feeling. We should almost as soon have 
thought of violating the urn, and scattering the ashes of the mighty de- 
parted, as of touching even with a light hand one of the finest efforts of 
his genKis, the most gorgeous fiction of modern times. But this Mr Tit- 
rnarsh has done in a Inanner sufficient, according to the Eastern phrase, 
^^^to make the illustrious dead “ turn round in his grave.” It is a bad jest, 
filled with worse jests, some of them so shocking, sporting with the awful 
extremities to which garrisons have been reduced in times of siege, that 
we turn away our eyes in silent disgust. We have often heard it brought 
as a serious objection against “ Ivanhoe,” that it should have ended as it 
does ; but we entirely dissent from this. It was meet that poetical 
justice, being a poetical fiction, should go out with the other errors of 
the old school of romance. Scott saw that there was no poetical justice 
in real life*, from which it was his great honour and glory to draw, and 
hence the sad ending of many of his fictions. Mr Titmarsh’s last two 
Christmas works hav<|^ an unhealthy tone about them, and are as un- 
sViitable as possible for a season that is meant to combine amusement with 
sound wbolcsome reflection. In turning over the leaves of the former, 
•we have fallen on a passage well fitted to illustrate what we have said of 
the author’s strange mock seriousness. It is of a quite unhealthy and 
Byronish cast ; about gardens being “ dismal and weedy ” — that look 
“fresh and green from a distance;” bowers that are “cushioned with 
stinging nettles ;” and the “ ricketty huts, and mangy dogs, and ragged 
beggars,” of the city of the Soldan of Turkey, which, seen from the waters 
of the Bosphorus, seemed “ a very Paradise of Mahound.” This fine 
flight he concludes thus — “Life is such. Ah, well-a-day 1 it is only hope 
which is re!il, and reality is a bitterness and a deceit,” We thought we 
had had enough of this “ mewling ” and •*' puling,” and that men, even 
of ordinary capacity, had discovered that, if life is such, it is themselves 
have made k so. But is the whole passage perhaps a jest? It is not 
such stuff as jests are made of. 

Muck is often said about writing merely to amuse, but we cannot 
vjell sdfe how this is possible, for some sort of narrative must be carried 
on, and instruction good or bad more or less directly conveyed ; and, if 
we would instruct, we must be careful to provide good instruction. The 
appetite for light reading alone has been so abundantly fed of late years, 
that we trust it is at length nearly satisfied, and that the question , to 
what profit? will begin to be more and more heard. True, we require 
relaxation from the cares and duties of life, but we also, and much more, 
require elevation. It is one thing to laugh at the faults and follies of 
our neighbours, and quite another ro correct our own ; and all reading, « 
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the lightest fiction included, must have a correcting and elevating ten- 
dency, else it were better for the author that it had never been written. 
We would the more insist on this poinj;, because we fear the responsibi- 
lity is not sufficiently felt by authors, and thai what will tak% too often 
fills up the measure of their |nxiety. They not unfrequently, too, cry 
you mercy, by saying they have only written to amuso their leisure 
hours, or some such thing. Now the question is, not what were our 
motived in writing, but what and how ]jja^e we written? .And, ft. is in 
this way that authors must be content to be judged. 

We conclude as we began, by expressing our satisfaction at the im- 
proved tone visible throughout Mr Thackeray’s last workj* It contains, 
no doubt, all his usual defects as well as excellencies, but the spirit of 
the whole is subdued and mellowed. He would seem to us to have got 
into a sort i^f transition state, and*Lence we have here less of tfee buoy- 
ancy, and raciness, and strange and almost boyish daring and reckless- 
ness, which sometimes astonished, sometimes delighted, and sometirnee , 
almost startled us, in “ Vanity Fair.” His new garb does not sit so easy 
on him, but it is more human. His growls at mankind are becoming 
somewhat fainter ; and we trust that ere long they will die away in the 
distance. He does not tell us now so plainly that there is scarcely any 
faith to be placed in man ; or that “ if the best and kindest of us could 
revisit the earth, what a pang of mortification to find how soon our sur- 
vivors are consoled for wc believe that the great majority of mankind 
are not only duly appreciated when here, but “the best and kindest” 
of them are longer and more deeply mourned for than they themselves 
would desire, and frequently to the great hur^of the survivors. Nor 
does he tell us that it is “ only a question of money and fortune ” that 
makes the difference betw'een honesty and dishonesty, and that “ if you 
take temptations into account, who is to say that he is better than hi^ 
neighbour?” For we trust tilings are not come to this. Wp arc least 
of all disposed to deny the great influence of outward circumstances^ oji ' 
the mind of man, and believe that the purest are often deeply and pain-* 
fully sensible of how small a thing it is, as they think, that makes them 
to differ from the wicked. But still they do differ, and the difference 
is world wide. We have less, we say, of sucli bitter wailings, and we 
hail it as an earnest of good things to come. But we have no recan^- 
tion of the creed ; on the contrary, a strong clinging to it still. Mr 
Thackeray would seem at times to have a thorough faith in what is pure 
and noble ; but it would be impossible to deny that the tendency of his 
works is not to elevate man or to inspire him with higl^ aims ; there • 
are long pages in which he feeds us with nothing but the dreariest moor 
pasture, diversified only with stones and thistles ; he takes ^way the 
props wherein we trusted, and gives us none other ; he would stoietimes 
seem to believe in nothing but weakness and selfishness, and that every 
man has his price ; and, while we admire the fearless hand with which 
he exposes hypocrisy, and convention, and heartlessness, we are 
saddened and sickened by the painful impression he leaves on us,* 
that, on every face and on every heart, there is a mask to be torn 
away. There are passages of the rarest beauty and the finest feeling, 
and our hearts expand towards the author ; but we turn the leaf, and 
the revulsion is too much for us. tile can describe as if from the heart’s 
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core jvhat it is logo through the furnace of affliction, but we look in 
vain for the purification, for the “ sweet uses/* Those contradictions 
would indicate that there is some strange spell on the author which 
causes him so to mingle land sometimes to poison his best gifts ; but we 
think we can discover that, underneath tljjs strange and motley surface, 
there is a hearj- warm, and true, and tender as a little child’s. Let 
him burst aSunder the false bonds that bind him; let him have faith in 
himself and faith in humanity, Q^nd he may yet become an improf ing and 
elevating writer. 

Mr Thackeray, a^ liias been said in a former Number,* has powers of 
perception of* a high order, but they deal for the most part with the sur- 
face of things. To his deficiency in the imaginative power, we must at- 
tribute the frequent want of keeping and harmony we have noticed, as 
well as 4he loose manner in which his narrative is arranged. He is, 
nevertheless, a great writer and a great artist. lie arrests our attention 
and enchains us in a manner that makes us almost pardon him for his 
liefects. If, in the drawing of his pictures, there is here a stroke awant- 
ing and there an exaggerated feature, the draperies are so well arranged, 
and the colouring so perfect^ that the voice of the mere outward observer 
pronounces them complete. More intense study, and more.entire faith, 
might yet go far to obliterate these defects, and then our hopes and our 
prophesyings shall not want their fulfilment. 


MILTON AT ROME. 

DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 

Milton. 

Galileo. 

Cardinal Barberini, a mild Churchman, 

Lucas Holstenius, Keeper of the Vatican Library, 
Signore Valdes, a liberal Itonum, 

Angelina, a young Boman lady. 

Officer of the Inquisition, 


„ SCENE — Rome. 

Milton and Signore Valdes. 

“ yiie poet was with difficulty restrained from testifying against 
<• popery within the verge of the Vatican .” — Life of M'dton, 

VALDES. 

Signor^ hush ! remember 3 ^u’re in Rome, 

Where ev’ry stone has ears, and whispers low 
Each word heretical in that dread conclave, 

Where Terror thrones the despots of the will, 


No, III. Article^ " Currer Bell,' 
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Stern arbiters of tlionght — spiritual tyrants, * 
Wringing from nature vanquish'd on the rack 
Th’ abjuring lie, or forcing on the brow 
Of victor-martyr the ensanguined crowd : 
Therefore, unless you bear a life tl>at’s charm'd, 
Keep locik^d within your bosom themes like these, ^ 
Till you return to Britain, where tb^ey're curropt; 
Then give them forth where ev'ry voiee acclaims, 

And ev'ry echo swells the frcem.an’s shout !-» 

At Rome, as bids the adage, do like Rome. ^ 

MILTON. 

Complete in heaven’s own panoply, my friend, 

I, dauntless, walk the world, iny birthright^banner 
Inscribed to freedom, waving in the breeze 
Of ev’ry clime, with human spirit fraught. 

All undismay’d beneath ray Leader, Cod — 

The Truth itself — all falsehood I defy^ 

And hold my course through good report and evil. 
'J'hink not 1 come beneath the cowardly mask 
Of silence, to survey your slavish land, 
Dishonouring thus a Briton’s proudest boast^ — • 

The freedom of opinion. Mine Til give 
Free as the air 1 breathe. Til sympathise 
With ev'ry sentiment byHruth imprest, 

In whosesoever bosom it has birth, * 

In whatsoever language ’tis divulged. 


VALDES. 

Enough, there is no rcas’ning with a Briton, 

For he will have liis way, although it leads 
Him tlius uneall’d, to tempt destruction’s gulpli! 
Now, say, what sight in the Eternal City 
First claims regard : the Church's sovereign Pontiff 
The wide world’s Avonder, Peter’s shrine sublime? 
Qt vaunted Vatican, with trophied halls, 

Wliere (Jenius glories* in licr gifted sons? 

MILTON. • 

Your Antichrist upon his seven-hill’d throne, 

In his prefigured persecuting purple, 

And drunk with blood of saints, would be a sight 
To fill my soul with loathing. I have stood 
Already 'neath the earth’s uni>*fvalled dome, 

Whose dread sublimity compels the spirit 
To prostrate worship of creation’s God,' 

Who vested mortals with the power to rear 
Such wondi'ous structure, though polluted more 
Than Zion’s was of old, when, from its courts, 
Messiah drove the traffickers, who made 
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' His Father's house of pray-er a den of thieves. 

The Vatican, like most devoted pilgrim, 

I long to -see. But there’s a sight in Rome, 

Above all others, that has charms for me — 

A sight, not on her breast, but in Ifer bowels I 
TherQ is a lonely but illustrious man, 

*«Expeird from court, jyid excommunicate 
By,Christless church anti priests — a wondrous sage, 
Who, though from day debarr’d, needs not the glare 
Of popish tapers’ glimmer. His great soul 
Dwells ever in the sun’s inherent blaze. 

And, ’neath the gloom of liis dark, dreary vault, 

He, Joshua-like, beholds it standing still, 

"Vf hile all the tuneful and attehdant planets 
Circle his throve. The shrine I most desire 
Is Galileo’s dungeon. Lead mo there ! 

^ VAt-OES. 

Signore, I’ve nor power nor wish to serve you 
In this most mad design : but if ’tis granted, 

One word to strengthen Galileo’s system, 

In.stcad of one to urge his recantation, 

And'you are doom’d! Farewell! Ilis prison-doors, 
And those of mercy, close on you for ever. 

^ MILTON. 

Then, let them close ! Shame to the Briton born 
Tl^at would demur to visit, in affliction, 

A martyr for the truth, and, heart to heart, 

Embrace him in his dungeon or his dame. 

And if the sage’s cell must be my tomb, 

A glorious mausoleum it will i)rove. 

And Britain canonise her martyr’d bard, 

Who dared t’ avouch, in face of tyrant Rome, 

The oliarter’d freedom of his native land. 

But I would not repay your courtesy 
By placing you in danger. I bring letters 
For yo;ir librarian, Lucas Ilolstenius ; 

I’m now proceeding to the Vatican, 

A^id hope, through him, to obtain the boon I seek. 

9 

VAEDE8. 

I scarce may wish for your Access, signore. 

May rieav’n direct your daring soul aright, 

And grant you or deny, as seemeth best ! 

MILTON. 

Amen, good Valdes; ^enderly* farewell! 
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SCENE — In the Vatican Library. 

Lucas Holstknius and MiLioN. 

" At Rome he staid, feasthig both eyes and mind, delighted with the “ - 
fine paintings and sculptures, as well with the copvursation of 
several eminent men, particularly Lucas Holsteuius, keeper of the 
• Vatican Library, who also presented Ifim to Cardinal Barberini.H' 
— Life of Milton, ’ ' 


MIXiTON. 

Where’er niy future pilgrimage may lead, 

’Twill never lead me to forget Holstenius, 

And all his kindness to the British stranger. 

How few of young aspirants after knowledge 
Can boast sucii favour as Tve here enjoy’d! 

You’ve oped to me a store more dear to student 
Than Indian mine to miser. Treasured lore, 

The mental wealth of ev’ry age and clime ! 

You’ve giv’n my eyes, through rapture’s tears, to gaze 
On canvass glowing with the witching charm 
Of mortal forms ’neath ev’ry passion’s sway; 

And, chief, where the rapt Raphael gives again, 
Veil’d in humanity, to walk on earth, 

Him who in heav’n is one with Deity. 

You’ve given your glorious gallery to disclose 
Ethereal beings bursting from the quai^'y, 

Free as the light, exulting in the life 
Of sculpture’s magic — overpowering beauty — 
Promethean fable, seeming very truth ! * 

But there’s a portraiture I’ve yet to sec — 

One standing not in proper light, like these, 

To our admiring eyes, though most deserving — 

A wondrous mortal, sent by Heav’n to teach 
Mankind to read the solar page aright, 

Whilst all his sun-illumined lore has earn’d 
For him, is but the darkness of a dungeon. 

• 

HOLSTENIUS. 

What! Galileo? 


MILTON. 

Yes — the same, Holstenius. 

HOLSJPNIUS. 

Ah, that’s a picture that is overshaded ! 

But hush, my friend, if you would die in peac 


♦ " The statuesque grace and beauty of some of Milton’s poetical 
creations were probably suggested by his study of the works of art 
in Florence and Rome.” — Life^of Miltm* 
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. MILTON. 

I care not how I die, if at my post 
Of duty to my God and fellow-men ! 

And never will I kave tyrannic Rome, 

While there^s a ray of hope to guidg my steps 
To Galileo’s cell. • * 

• Win me this boon — 

to your courtesy 1t% crowning charm, 

And claim mv heartfelt gratitude for ever. 

0t> 

* IlOLSTENIUS. 

Were I to move 

In such a cause as this, ’t would danger me, 

Ahd not advance your suit : bttt follow me, 

And I’ll present you to liis Eminence, 

The Cardinal Barberini, churchman mild, 

Who, of all men in Rome, has most the power 
To gain the fearful passport you desire. 

MILTi>N. 

This, good Kolstenius — this surpasses all 
The favour you have yet bestow’d on me. 

’ HOLSTENIUS. 

Come then, brave youth, through* secret corridors 
I’ll lead you to th?> presence. 

MILTON. 

Lead on, my guide. I feel my bosom burn 
Extilting in the prospect that a Briton 
May have the power to testify at Rome 
The cause of science, freedom, charity- 


SCENE — A Hall in the Vatican. 

Caiu>inal*^Barberini and Milton conversing as they walk to and fro 
BARBERINI. 

Poor Galileo ! lie has gazed so long 
Upon the Sun, that Sol, in gazing back, 

Has struck the gazer with emp de soleily 

And that has fired his brain ; and now here comes 

A moonstruck minsftrel from the British isles, 

As mad as he; and, therefore, ’tis no wonder 
You wish to come into conjunction with him : 

Like draws to like, and fools to^ folly run. 
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I wish wise Galileo, in his wisdom, * 

Had left the sun to move or to stand stilly 
As \is ordain’d, applying his philosophy 
To subjects less sublime than solar systems; , 

And, what is more, i wish the Inquisition 
Had left Sol’s gazer to gaze out his eyes, 

^Instead of quenching them in duqgeon danq^ 
Priest as I am, and Cardinal wXhal, 

I can’t conceive bow Suns in race or reat^ 

Afiect the safety of our ch-urch or creed. • 

I may not interfere witli the decrees 
©f stern Inquisitors, but 1 can state 
To our most lioly court, that there is come 
A raving madman from t4ve bedlam Britain, 

To greet a brother-lunatic in Italy. * 

But if your suit at my re(|uest is granted, 

And you rush rashly to the sage’s cell, 

Like silly bird who secs her net is spread. 

And then be c^lught, the blame be All your own. 

* MILTON. 

Thanks to your Eminence — the risk be mine^ 

Lo it is written, “ Is there not a cause?” — 

This is enough for me — the hazard scorning. 

•BAUBERINI. 

I shall not fail to urge your suit to-mdiTow, — 
And, as I find your soul delights in music, 

Come to our hall to-night, an honour’d guest, 

And let earth’s humbler strains regale your ears, 

Before you list the music of the splieres 

Mad though you be, there’s something in your fac. 
And daring spirit, that impels our grace. 

MILTON. 

Vale, Beneficent! Your favour’d guest, 

Will gladly listen, in its own bright clime, ^ 

To music’s spell, th^it holds liis soul enthralFL 


SCENE — The fitslds overlook ing Rome. ^ 

At tliis time, a little ’incident of romance occurred. He had*Iaii1 * 
down to repose during the heat of the day in the fields. A young 
lady of high rank was passing— She was greatly struck with the 
appearance of the slumberer, seemed to her eye as one of the 
inhabitants of heaven, and she composed a few extempore Terses 
on the occasion .” — Life of Mlltmi, 

MILTON (alone). 

Satiate with all the splendour man has given 
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» To the EterAal City, glad I seek 

Relief again among the works of God. 

O, not to exile from the glowing East, 

Bright with eternaf spring, more welcome comes 
'His less luxuriant home/ nor does tke child, 

Tired pfits loveliest toys, more fondly fall 
i^ack on its mother’s breast, than I on Nature’s. 

• „ ^ [^Lies down,* 

Seen through these myrtle boughs so darkly green, 

O, how delicicais swells the blue abyss 
Of those Italian skies. 

Enchanting land ! 

When in my purposed song I would restore 
Lol't Paradise, I will remerabeifthee, 

In all thy mirrof’d beauty, and transfer 
Thy hues to grace the yet unblighted bowers. 

Would that the crowning boon of life were given 
To modern Romans, glorious as the sky 
O’er their most favouPd clime — Freedom of soul I 
Without whose bliss, fair Nature’s fairest form 
Wants the consenting spirit for her charms. 

The hour is on the wing — the vengeance hour 
With fury fraught for the deceiving spirit 
Of pafial Rome — that hour in Patmos seen 
In lightning’s glory, the strong Apgel shouting, 

Bab’lon the Greattis fallen ! fallen ! 

The Myst’ry of Iniquity foretold 

Will stand reveal’d : tlie Mother of all harlots, 

The Man of Sin, with all his hellish frauds, 

The-brightness of God’s Presence will consume ; — 

Messiah reigning, and His empire free. 

O’erpower’d with gazing on Rome’s dazzling scenes 
And noon’s excessive heat, here to repair 
My wasted powers against the banquet hall 
Of Barberini, I will steal an hour 
Within these shades for slumber. Never bard 
Was curtained more divinely for his dream. 

[Milton sleeps. Angelina approaches^ reading, 

* On seeing the slumbering poety she stands arrested 
in admrationy and sofily sings : 

Thou art not of mortal birth ! 

Bom in some enchanted bower. 

Shaming all the fl^Wers of earth. 

Thou its sweetest, fairest flower: 

I may never see thee more, 

To thy haunted region flying, 

But thy beauty will come o’er 
All my direams till I am dying. [Exit, 
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MILTON (awaking from sleep). * 
The very air of this bright clime seems fraught 
With heavenly music and angelic forms I 
O, could I waking realise the dream * 

That seem^'d to hove^ o’er my favor’d slumbers ! 
But we for this must wait till Heav’n reveals* 

• E’en brighter forms and more angelic strairjs. 


SCENE — Hall in the Palace of Cardinal Barberini. 

An AssemlfSJ' of Italian Nobility. * 

Cardinal Barberini gave an entertainment of music, and waiting for 
Milton at the door, led him in by the hand, and presented him to 
the assembly .’* — Life of Milton. 

Cardinal Barberini leading in Milton, 


BARBERINI. 

Most honour’d guests, — ’Tis known in early times, 

When first our pious Gregory beheld 
Natives of Albion, slaves, lor sale at Rome, 

Even in their chains and pagan degradation, 

He then pronounced tlie fair-haired race angelic. 

I bring you one of their descendants (Yree 
’Mong tlie freest by their own brave swords), 

Deep in philosophy, and rich in lore; 

And what in our assembly makes our guest 
Most meet to grace our festival, the muse 
Has consecrated him a chief in song. 

And now look on him, ladies ; your bright eyes 
Shall be his jury, and I fearless ask 
Approving verdict from impartial lips; 

Look on our youthful stranger-guest, and say, 

If Albion’s sons are not angelic still ? 

the Ladies exclaim — • 

Yes, yes, and thus we verify our voice ! • 

\Garlands are thrown at Milton’s feet^ who 
gathers them np. 

MILTON. 

Illustrious Dames, and loverly as illustrious — 

Your eyes for ever the acknowledged stars 
Of Beauty’s heaven — Love in every clime 
Confesses that his brightest court is field 
For ever, O Italia I in thee. 

But how may I requite the votive shower 
Of fragrant loveliness, that thus has fallen 
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From your re'feplcndent galaxy on one 
So undeserving ! yet, believe a bard, 

From its inspiring influence, will flow 
A tuneful tide of evtjr grateful song. 

Health to the noble host, •whose sire citf yore 
The laureate wreath of*classic Florence wore; 

A^nd w6ose descendant, jvorthy of the name, 

Far cpu'rteous deeds, and genius, shares his fame. 

Health to the laud where Beauty reigns supreme, 

Where all the men are bards, and love is all the theme! 

• 

BARBERINI. 

WeW has our guest repaid the hjjgiours shower’d. — 

Before proceeding to the banquet hall. 

What improvisatrice among the fair 
Will grace the stranger with unstudied lay? 

[Anoklina is led forivard, timid avd hlushitig, hy 
her coinjDfinionsm 

ANGELINA. 

A Roman lady whisper’d she had seen, 

At noon, while wand’ring ’mong the fields near Rome, 

A fair-fiair’d youthful foreigner asleep 
Beneath a myrtle shade, like angel wisilant, 

And thus’in simplc*Verse I stri\‘e to weave 
Th* expression of surprise disclosed to me. 

Thou art not of mortal birth! 

Born in some enchanted bower, 

Shaming all the flowers of earth, 

Thou its sweetest, fairest flower: 

I may never see thee more, 

To thy haunted region flying, 

But thy beauty will come o’er 
« All my dreams till I am d} ing. 

\ 

, BARBERINI. 

Now, minstrel Milton, for a fair reply. 

t 

MILTON. 

As the Patriarch, in his dream. 

Saw angelic form^descending, 

O’er the poet’s sleep there came 
Vision of an angel bending; 

Ho, again to Britain wending, 

There to wake a song of Eden, 

Memory of that vision blending 
Will pourtray^an Eve unfading. 
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rSARBElUNI. • 

Bravo ! And now, sweet Angelina, lend 
Your arm, like sister, to a minstrel brother, 
And wedded thus, like melody and sdng, 
Lead him a captive io the banquet hall. 


SCENE — Cell in the Inquisition. 

Galileo alone. — Enter Milton, attended by an Officer of the 
^iquisituni. 

MILTON. 

Hail, Galileo ! great in thy distress ! 

OALXLEO. ^ 

What if/nis fatuus glare has lured thy steps, 

Unhappy stranger, to this fatal place ? 

MILTON. 

By no false light my stops have been allured. 

Ylic Sun of Science, sage sublime, that shines 
Bright as its prototype in lofty skies, # 

And quenchless as its beams, has led me on, 

Exulting, to the shrine I most desired ; 

That sun which bigot ignorance maligns, 

And vainly hopes in dungeons to obscure, 

Will never wane, while shining in truth’s sky, — . 
Though now in thee it struggles with eclipse, 

It will break out again in future times, 

And like the radiance of the righteous man. 

Shine more and more unto the perfect day. 

Be stedfast like the sun, and sfied like him 
An everlasting lustre o’er the world. 

And if permitted, in my purposed song, - ’ ‘ 

To vindicate the ways of God to man, 

Thee I’ll inwreathe with my aspiring verse, , • 

And glorying “ spread thy name o’er lands and se 
Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle warms,” 

Till sage and bard like kindred planets blaze. 

GAi^LEO. 

My blessing on thee, brave, benignant stranger ! 

Thy tuneful voice has cheer’d my suAless cell, 

As the sweet nightingale enchants the dark. 

If aught were wanting to confirm my vow, 
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Made at the shrine of science, ’tis the thought 
That I shall find a place in British song, 

Responding ever to the voice of Freedom. 

t 

tMILTON. « 

Permit me, ‘reverend father, to enshrine 
This happy iftterview, and bear away 
"A'gmteful token of the sacred hour. 

Deign, Galileo, to inform the mind 
Of youtliful biird, aspiring after knowledge, 
f In all the realms of matter and of spirit, 

Fager to listen how the embryo thought 
Of ^ome sublime discovery born in heaven, 

To cast increasing light on darlfling man, 

In Time’s successive centuries — first dawns 
Upon the destined and recipient mind, 

To blaze in bright reflection o’er the earth. 

Reveal, I pray, how first you greatly dared 
T’ arrest the rising and the setting sun 
In his diurnal course, and fix his orb 
Immoveable for ever in the sky. 

^ , GAI.ILEO. 

Learn, youthful minstrel, learn the simple chain 
Of reaso^iing that frst allured me on. 

Till it o’erthrew the old cri'oneous system, — 

Tw&s by a clue analogous I traced 
My daring flight along the boundless skies. 

The^ regal splendour of the orb of day 
Proclaim’d him monarch of the heav’nly host, 

I ask’d if he, the regent of the sky, 

Exceeding earth in greatness as in glory, 

Would leave his dazzling throne, and through the 
bounds 

Of his resplendeut realms pursue for ever 
One of*hi8 lesser subject- planets, earth. 

And leave iJtifi^other five, deserted, drear, 

^To catch, as best they mighb his wand’ring light ? 

Was it not more in harmony with reason. 

That he, enthroned in his unmoving state, 

Should sit receiving pleased the tuneful homage 
OfSill his vassal-stars, who, from his smile, 

For ever changeless, cheering, all derived 
That charm which garland<^ their orbs revolving 
With all their blushing fruits and fragrant flowers ? — 
Or in their clouds receive the bright impress 
Of heavenly love, the covenanting bow ? 

Then was my soul intent to find the laws 
According confirmation that the sun 
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OFFICER. • 

Hold ! My instructions force me to forbid 
Further discourse on subjects such as these. 

The time allotted for the interview * 

Has now expired. The strangen must withdraw. 

• * 

MILTON. , 

Farewell, great Galileo, we may meet * 

No more on earth, to talk on subjects hi^ ; 

But we shall meet where Science will unfsbld 
Her wonders, not as in this lower sphere. 

Through envious clouds, and darkly through a glass, 

But in high noon of Heaven, and where the sun ^ 

OFFICER. * 

No more ! Begone ! and thank my clemency. 

Were Cardinal Barberini not your friend, 

I must have dragg’d you to our hol^ court, 

To answer for abetting heresy; 

Abusing thus the indulgence of the Church. 

MILTON. 

O, tell it not in Gath ! Again, farewell. 

[Galileo and Milton embrace^ and pari, Exeunt, 


SCENE — Milton’s lodgings in Rome. 


^liLTON alone. 

** He intended to have staid longer abroad ; but hearing of^he differ- 
ences between the King and Parliament, he thought proper to 
hasten home,” — Life of Milton. 

MILTON. 

Once more the lightning glance from her dark eyes, ^ 

One melting word from her -most loving lips, • 

And Angelina holds my heart in thrall. 

Pause, then, my soul, ere ru'jfcon is usurp'd 
By love irrevocable. 

My service to my country's all to do* 

And how may it be done, if I'm enslaved 
By foreign charms; yet she might prove but no — 
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«How would the stormy strife of boisterous Britain 
Accord with maid of soft Italian clime ? 

Most seliisli ^twei o to take such tender flower 
From mild congeniftl soil, transplanting it 
/ro a bleak land of fierce contending^ men, 

Strug^liiig*for freedonl’s glorious consummation : 

Arid soon, p^liaps, to I^ear her echoes ring 
"With cfannon’s stern revti^’beratihg roar. 

Yet ^low to teui;my soul from sweet subjection, 

O! this alone pf earth-born trials unmans me ; 

Bove arfd tlie patriot in my breast at strife 
Contending for supremacy 

Hekv’n aid me to decide, that l^ay ne’er 
Bring self-reproftch, or prove my country’s shame. 

\Servant enters with letters from Knyland, 

MIETON (alone reading). 

Now is the conflict o’er, and I am free ! 

The beacon of revolt ’gainst tyrant’s sway 
Blazes on Albion’s hills, and every heart 
That’ beats with freedom’s blood is boiling o’er. 

No passion now but patriot’s must,be own’d. — 

The hour is come » no moment must be lost, 

For every Briton speeding to the field, 

Ancl every freeman girding on his sword. 

For every voice with eloquence attuned. 

To aoll its thrilling thunder o’er the land, 
t Till tyrants tremble, and the oppress’d are free ! 
On^J^farewell sigh, and every loving wish 
For thee, sweet Angelina. We must part. 

May lleav’n bestow a more deserving lover, 

A life as tranquil as thy placid skies, 
r And sometimes dreams of the ecstatic hour. 

Thus, bleeding at the heart, I rend the spell; 

My country calls ; my lady-love, fareVell ! 

• I’ll bear thine image wdth me o’er the sea, 

And in eaqh storm of life, thou still to me 
Shalt prove the radiant angel-visit given. 

And hope shall meet thee in the bowers of heav'n. 

Here, danger lurks in ev’ry lingering hour ; 

While glory waves me to nw native shore ! 
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ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY’S EXHIBITION OF 185i; 

There are few occurrences which more forcibly siigg^Ssf to us the in- 
creasing rapidity witli which the seasons glide pas»t, as we ourselves 
grow Older, than the annual opening of Ihe Exhibition of tt?e Sc<!ittisli 
Academy. It is a very marked event in the circle of an Edinburgh 
year and looked forward to with* eagerness alike^by grave and gay. 
And now lierc it is once more, looking at the lirst glance as like as pos- 
sible to all its many predecessors. Here are the large portraits and the 
large landscapes, and the small landscapes and portraits, and the scenes 
fi orn Shakspere and those from tlf^ Scott novels all hanging in^the sa^ie 
places as their representatives of last year. Here lire the same groups of 
idle loungers — the same knots of orthodox critics, puffing the few artisfs 
who are the favourites of some ruling clique in our provincial society, 
and whom to criticise unfavourably is an offence worthy of ostracism. 
Here are the pert antagonists of the powers that be, bent on pulling 
down the ancient dynasties, full of RusHnisrn and modern high art. 
And here are the usual Aob who make a virtue of their ignorance, pro- 
fess to be “no judges,” but “to know what pleases. their own taste,” 
and go devotedly round the rooms, catalogue in hand, and examine 
every tiling in its turn, from those marvellous productions df ingenuity 
w liich adorn tlie highest part ojf the wall and resemble nothing in the 
earth or beneath it, to the chef (Tmivre of a I'u^irier or an Etty. 

Such is the first aspect of these rooms ; but, on more earnest exadii- 
natioii, do we find things really in tliis stationary position ? or is there 
some trustworthy evidence of a genuine progress in art? Are the 
Scottisli artists and are the Scottish people attaining anything like a 
higher and more consistent and intelligent knowledge of it? or are^we* 
really destined, as the scoffers say, never to be an artistic people at all ? 
and are all our academies, exhibitions, and art-unions, only the means 
of annually distributing among the middle classes, a few hundieds of 
crude landscapes and would- be liistorieal pictures, and encouraging 
some dozen persons to betake themselves to painting, whose natival 
position is at the desk or behind the counter ? Short as (fur inspection 
of this years Exhibition liSs necessarily been, wc hdpe to be able to 
answer these questions much more hopefully than we could have^done 
any former season. Neither our space nor our inclination, permit of our* 
running over, newspaper fashion, the vrhole or nearly \he whole ^f the 
works of art contained in these rooms, but we shall try to generalise 
some of the more remarkable excellencies' or glaring faults ^biqk^we 
have found ; and if our artist friends, who may chance to read these 
pages, should sometimes find the drrfbght bitter, we trust it will also 
prove itself wludesome ; and if our judgment be now and then at fault, 
we know that they will excuse its errors -in re|pect of the fairness of out 
intention. 

There is one feature more than usually prominent in this Exhibition j 
it is the great number of exotic works of a high class which stud the 
walls at something like regular iatervals. We^highly approve of Ithis 

VOL. ii. » ^ • A 
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CKStom. It servefe to tutor the eye of the uuiustructed public, gives 
them a higher standard, and keeps the native artists up to the mark, 
while to the more cultivated observer these pictures furnish a sort of 
l^y-note by which they ^Ire assisted in estimating and enjoying the sur- 
rctunding objects. • t 

P"'ew pictures are more worthy of study than Landseer’s Sanctuary,” 
which^greeta the €tye brillian/ly but not obtrusively on first ent<j^*ing the 
north iuoip. From apparently scanty materials, consisting merely of a 
simple piece of natuv'al scenery and of animal life, there is here pro- 
duced not only cx(;^uisite physical beauty, but deep and refined senti- 
inei)t. Therfi is wonderful truth in the clearness of that evening sky 
reflected in the lake, and in the delicate purple of the mountain range 
beyond, with its double outline, such as none who have not dwelt among 
apd lovAl such solitudes can fully ajfpreciate. The worn-out stag, with 
his heavy eye, hanging tongue, and dripping coat, just arrived from the 
opposite shore, for we see his track on tiie glassy waters, the long reeds 
so true to nature, and the wild ducks, roused from tlieir feeding place, 
and gradually forming into their usual long line os they fly across the 
loch (leisurely, for it is not* by man they are disturbed), all combine with 
the landscape in producing an overpowering sentiment of the pathetic. 

It is that peculiar melancholy wliich seems to*liave a natural conned ion 
with calm and brilliant a8})ects of nature ; as wo sometimes feel, when 
all is not right within, more overcome by the influence of a brilliant 
noon, or a *calm golden sunset, than if the sky were blackened with 
storms, or even if nature wore that sombre grey which we naturally 
assoefate with sadness. « Let nobody talk of Landseer as a mere animal 
pointer ; — had he never produced a single work but this, and his “ Ran- 
dom Shol,” lately shown in Edinburgii, he would have proved himself 
<1 poet. There is more genuine poetry in these two pictures than in 
nine-tentlis of those which pourtray the life and passions of our own 
. species. 

We wish that our landscape painters would study this quality, which 
wc venture to call unity of sentiment. On contemplating a particular 
scene, whether it be in actual nature, or the product of composition, the 
painter ought invariably to put this question to his imagination — What 
isithe prevailing character of this; w^bat sentiment is it most. calculated 
to raise in ^lie mind of the beholder? Is it the bright and riant^ the 
gorgeous, the stfblime, the calm and stately, terrible and gloomy, or the 
subdued and pensive, of which it is more peculiarly suggestive ? LeT" 
that be decided, and let the weather, the time of day, and season of tlic 
year,^d all thd phenomena of the atmosphere and of the light be regu- 
lated ac^rdingly. To true genius these will be suggested almost in- 
but the idea seems never to enter the minds of the great ma- 
jority of oar second class painters, though the rule is so simple and ob- 
vious that we almost feel ashanfbd to lay it down, so nearly does it ap” 
proach to a truism. 

• We forbear the discusjion of the great picture by Turner in the north 
room, “ The Wreck of the Minotaur,” and only allude to it as a most 
striking example oi this unity* Every line and every tint of colour in 
it is replete with the horror and despair which are its theme. The 
other in the large roofn is g noble picture, full of rich, heavy, and yet « 
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far stretching atmosphere, and beautiful as a composition both of fonU 
and colour. It is much less true to nature, however, than his later 
works, and much less original, bearing evidence in its forms and in the 
disposition of the light, of a recent escape frOm the trammels of ClaOde 
and the other masters of the old school.* Nor are we sure that it fulfils 
the requisite we are now considering; we doubt inuoli If that rich deep, 
greei^is an appropriate tone of colour fqi* “the opening oTF the vintage.”* 
Of this, however, we speak with diffidence, for a work 'of^ T artfet’s is 
not to be cnticised after so rapid an examination as ours has been. 

Our old friend Mr M‘Culloch’has made a de(yded step in advance. 
IJe has gained in imagination, unity of purpose, and, a*bove all, Jn tlie 
courage to imitate the deeper and richer hues of nature. His large 
picture (No. 91), called “ Lowland River,” is a great work. It has all 
his exquisite lightness and gract^of touch, accuracy of detail*in foliage, 
rocks, and water, with far more boldness and f(R*ce. llis ‘‘ Peat Moss” 
(No, 231) and his “ Sunset” (172) are also admirable. In the latfer,^ 
and in the large picture, the “ showery ellcct” with which ho used to 
be so fond of chilling us, would have been feariully out of place, and 
accordingly we are spared it, 8oine*yetA’s ago, however, it would in- 
fallibly have been introduced into some quiet corner of the canvass. 

We had looked upon Mr Arthur Perigal as a hopeless mannerist. 
He annually produ(,*ed sonic five or six landscapes, generally representing 
Highland scenery, correctly enough drawn, with good composition, and 
in due harmony of tone; disagreeably muddy in colour, hcfwever, and of 
a somewhat greasy surface. ^Pheir faults were not glaring or oliensive, 
and they, doubtless, were correct represcatciions of the places whose 
names they bore. They wx*re, however, always more or less 7aeanin§hss ; 
they conveyed no sentiment, more than is unavoidably connected willi 
certain forms of mountains, and arrangernents of rock and waler. .If 
the scene was naturally grand, no attempt was made to briqg its gran- 
deur to bear successfully upon the mind; the most commonplace atiMos-* 
phere and light were studiously chos(3ii. From a morbid fear, appa- 
rently, of representing the exceptional and monstrous in nalure, he sel- 
dom ventured beyond her merely negative aspects. We are delighted, 
however* tQ see this most meritorious and industrious artist making this 
season some attempts to get out of bondage. His windy picture ^66) 
has life and meaning in it; and his “ Sunset” (245) is Aially a beauti- 
ful little landscape — season, hour, and weather, all shch as to give the 
peculiar charms of the scene their full influence. Let him go cyi upon 
this patli; let him paint bright sunshirie, stonn, and dai^kness, the cleeft’ 
light and breezy freshness of morning, and the gorgeous gioom of 
evening,” even at the risk* in the beginning of his uewt course*, of 
falling into extravagance, and he may yet afiect the imagifiatiojij and 
feelings, as well as the eyes, of those who look Hi his works. 

There are some whtJse pictures htfve no meaning at all, at least mean- 
ing is excluded from them as much as possible. 'There are others whos^ 
works are not meaningless, but who harji perpetually on the same 
string. Gallantry forbids our animadverting strongly upon artists of 
the fair sex, but the truth must be spoken. Miss Stoddart’s landscapes 
are full of sweet and tender feeling, the scenes which she selects are 
tolerably well fitted to call it foiuh; but her greatest acUnirera muh ad- 
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mit that he who haS seen one of her works has seen alL Let her take 
a lesson from nature, who, every hour we liv^ and eveTy step we take, 
, changes the scene for our instruction and delight; and let her recollect 
that all skies are not of a Vaint silver grey with feeble attempts at sun- 
shine, and all trees are not birohes or smaK-leaved elms. Mr Ruskin, 
« somewhere in his* book, asksj “ What should we think of the poet who 

• should* keep for ewsr repeating to us the same thought in different 

Avord^?”' IJut what say w,e to ffis insisting not only that the thought 
should be reiterated, but that the language itself should also be iden- 
tical ? , 

Tl^e landscapes Mr D. O. Hill are as usual, clever and full of feel- 
ing, but hasty and careless to a culpable extent*, and deformed by the 
predominance of a certain chalky white, both in its unmixed state, and, 
it ijeems fo us, combined in some stiicnge manner, peculiar to himself, 
with all his other coloi^i's. His best picture this season is No. 42, “The 
Hkunted Keep.” With all its faults, it is an excellent example of what 
we have called unity of sentiment. 

Exactly the converse of Mr Hill’s are the works of the celebrated 
Clarkson Stanfield, of wlnch*we*have two in this collection, The Bass 
Rock,” and “ Ailsa Crag.” Nothing can exceed the accuracy of form 
and cleanness of handling of these waves, and the structure of the rock 
is admirably correct. Stanfield is a most minute observer of nature, 
and possesses a manual dexterity Avhich is marvellous; still, these pic- 
tures have Hftle meaning, at least they are singularly unimpressive. 

But it is time to leave the School of Landscape and approach the 
painters of man,.whothci^in the form of story or of individual portrait. 
Thf grand general principle of both is, as it seem^to us, to convey the 
character and mind of the persons represented, through their bodily fea- 
tures. In the case of portrait, this is confined to the expression of their 
general character; in liistorical painting, the general character must be 

* t|iore, but there must be added the peculiar passion or mood of mind, as 
Avell as action, which is implied in the particular circumstances in which 
they are placed. This assumes of course that the form is correct — true 
in the one case to the individual lineaments, and in the other to the class 
to which the fictitious being belongs. And still more, it assumes that 
in both cases the idea of general humanity is thoroughly sustained, 
and shines thi^ugh the individual peculiarities. Where the latter is not 
the case, caricature, n.ot painting, is the restflt. 

TliQinost ambitious effort In these rooms is undoubtedly The Holy 
Family” of Deveria, a most meritorious foreign artist, Italian we 
believe«by race and French by education, who has taken up his abode 
among us.# This picture has all the perfection of drawing, grouping, 
and folouAng of the French school, while in conception it is much more 
elevated. The action of the child playing gently with the face of the 
Madona turned up to it with wmnanly sweetiress, is very beautiful, 
^nd so far as we know,' original, while all the figures are perfectly con- 
setitaneougf in their action |nd feeling. The subjeel bdng one sugges- 
tive of perfect and typical humanity, not of individual or national pecu- 
‘^iarity, the physical development, as well as the feelings and chio'acter 
displayed, is that of man in the abstract, yet not so divested of indivi- 
duality as to become feeble or ;>egativoi This belongs to the class of 
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subjects in 'which it is allowable to carry generalisation the f^irlhesU 
We all know that .the beings represented were, historically, ot‘ the Jewish 
race, and had probably in point of fact llie Jewish features ; but it*is in 
their relation to mankind in geneml that tlit^y have a hold on our syin- * ^ 
pathy and veneration, and ijs human beings, apart from race or climate, 
must they be painted, • . ^ • 

We are sorry to see that an artist, possessed of so maify excellencies 
in ollftr respects, 'as Mr R. S. Landes, ^should fall into the ert;0r.of in- 
sisting upon all his Scripture personages being of unmistakeAble Hebrew 
blood, Tliey should be placed beibre us on canvass as they exist in our 
minds and in those of the whole Christian w^ofld — an grand, ali^ost 
mythical characters, and not by slavish portraits of any liandsonu? Lon- 
don member of the scattered tribes of Israel who can be induced to act 
as a painter’s model. » 

As an instance of undoubted progress, w^e ^jannot avoid alluding te 
Mr J. E. Lauder. His large picture called “ One Too Many” is adaii-* 
rable both in form and colour — tlie best, indeed, of bis works which we 
have seen. His figures are more graceful than formerly without losing 
in force, and his colours mucli more pure well as more true to nature. 
His works, too, almost always tell their story at a glance. Tlie latter 
merit is very conspicuous in the scene from “ Cymbeline” (No. 184). 

He is also much less of a mannerist than he was at an earlier period of 
his career. 

We confess to being soniewliat disappointed with Wilkie’s celebrated 
Blind Man’s Buff,” which has been permitted to grace these walls. 
We were well acquainted widi its exquisite Jiumour, by means of the 
Attcll-known eneraviiig, and looked upon it as probably the mostieuc- 
cessful piece of kindly comedy ever wrouglit out upon cairv'ass. The ^ 
source of our disappointment we believe to be the want of harraonj^ Ije- 
tween the general tone of colour in the picture and its prevailing, senti- 
ment of mirth. The tints are unusually sombre and gloomy even^for* 
Wilkie, who was at no’ time a brilliant colourist. Into its wonderful 
details we are greatly tempted to wander, but to do it justice would 
occupy an entire article. We only advert to it as illustrative (with the 
exception of the single defect of colour just noticed) of what we have 
stated to be the main requisite in this class of art. Every countenance 
and every figure is replete with character and meaning. ,A11 is consen- 
taneous without a discordant note. Here is no abstract humanity. It 
would be altogether out of place. 'J'horoughly ‘human it is, but is hu- 
manity displaying itself through the peculiar features, bodily ancl merv 
tal, of the Sbottish peasant. We cannot too much Sament that Wilkie*' 
ever left this his natural walk of art, and allowed himself to^be sedttced 
into the painting of fine ladies and gentlemen. # ^ 

We could gladly spend half a dozen pages iA discoursing of^ Ss we 
would pass as many hours in conteicplating, the works of that truly na- 
tional artist, George Harvey. He affords the best illustration withp* 
which we are acquainted, of the principle, that strong national and in- 
dividual character may be painted, on cartvass as well as in fiction, 
without detracting one iota from the genuine humanity of the sul^ects^ 
It is indeed only in the walk of art to which the ** Holy Family” above 
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mentioned belongs, v;e mean that addressed to those religions emotions 
common to all, or where the attempt is made expressly to embody mere 
ilbstractions, as in the larger works of Etty, that complete generalisa- 
‘ tion is required. Only tbhik of a group of thorougidy generalised and 
idealised hunaan figures playing^a curKng match ! Yet Harvey’s well- 
known picture of The Curlers*' is thoroughly hxman^ and as thorough- 
‘jy is it Scottish — ^ much so as Edie Ochiltree and Saunders and 
Maggy Mucklcbackit are throughout both national and human.*' Mr 
Harvey’s “ Wise and Foolish Builders” is an admirable example of tiis 
peculiar^art. The children would be children all the world over, full 
of Wildish innocence and enterprise. At the same time they are evi- 
dent!/ Scottish bairns, playing on a Scottish sea-beach. We could 
have wished a few of them to be a little prettier; and their colours, 
though harmonising admirably with tl^p rest of the picture, are deficient 
in freshness and purityt 

' Mr Harvey’s name is an occasion for passing over to the Portraits 
contained in this Exhibition. Here is almost the only portrait by that 
artist which we have seen; and it is indeed a subject worthy to tempt 
him from the pleasanter walk*^ of fancy. W e have seen several por- 
traits of Professor Wilson. Some were wild caricatures; others took 
all the vigour out of him from the fear of running into caricature. 
Harvey, we think, has painted the grand old lion-like man as he is. 
The attitude is easy, unaffected, and most characteristic. U'hc portrait 
not only coavtsys at once the idea of his features and form; but, what 
is much more important, it tells at once what kind of man he is. You 
not only have the poet, bi^it you have the hum of warm and manly sym- 
pathies, and the* man of physical energy and sanguine temperament. 

** As an instance of correctness of form devoid of characterisation, we 
capnot do better than notice the other principal portrait in the large 
room, that of the Lord Justice- General, by the respected President of 
‘the„Scottisl{ Academy. Though doubtless the features of oUr vene- 
rable Chief-Justice arc correctly given, and tlicf picture is, like all the 
works of Sir J. W. Gordon, in perfect liarmony and good taste, surely 
these traits do not in the least indicate that mixture of the sagacious 
lawyer with the fine old benevolent yet choleric country gentleman, 
which appears in every look and movement of the original. The por- 
traits of Mr (iraharn Gilbert of Glasgow, of which tliere are several, 
are also good iiista-nces of the same defect. I^^othing, however, can ex- 
ceed tlje beauty of colour and texture which these works display, 
t We cannot take leave of the details of the Exhibition without calling 
^ the attqption of our readers to Mr Noel Paton’s little rohiances with 
theiv exquisite finish and fertile fancy. And as an instance of progress 
of which the Scottish Academy may well be proud, it is impossible to 
omit*the name of Mr J\)hn Faed. His “ Cruel Sister” is, notwithstand- 
ing its disagreeably smooth and fin« surface, making it seem as if the 
^gures were seen through some medium more transparent than the 
atmosphere itself, an exceedingly .clever picture, full botli of beauty of 
form and of admirable expifession. We must also recommend the study 
the works of Mr James Drummond, a rising ^tist of great merit. His 
b^t picture here is Ms Good Knight.” The scene from the traditionary 
histm^y of Roberi Bruce is extravagant and perhaps impossible $ but it 
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has at least the merit of conveying the iinpi'ession of most vehement 
action. We do not know that we ever saw the struggle of a cdmbat 
more vividly pourtrayed. 

Among the Water Colours and Miniatures we must notice the very ^ 
clever miniatures of Mrs W. Dewar, a young*lady of great merit, des- 
tined, if she persevere, to atAin a very ht^^i place as a miniature and 
water-colour portrait painter, though we regret to observe, that she ex- 
hibits rlbne of the latter class of works tik season. • , • • 

Mt Houston has fewer water-colour landscapes than forrpcrly;* but 
such as he has are subjected to a severe test by Mie immediate proxi- 
mity of the works of Mr Leitch — tind they stand it*well. 

One more remark and we have done with individual critiC|isiifi, 
Everybody has seen and admired the wonderfully finished and bril- 
liantly coloured portrait of “ Her Majesty” by Mr Thorburj. Why 
does an artist of so growing and v^ell-deserved a Reputation, risk it by ^ 
technical blunders? The figure in this picture, beautiful as it is, con- , 
veys irresistibly the impression of being a colossal statue, at the very least 
some twelve feejt in height. Thk is owing to the position of the horizon 
line in relation to the figure. The figure stands, it must be presumed, 
at the usual or natural distance from the eye of the spectator, which 
e^e must boon something like a level with the countenance, and it 
stands on an apparently level piece of ground. Beyond is Avhat is intend- 
ed to represent a stretch of level country. Jn these circumstances the 
horizon line must naturally fall to be somewhere about the level of the 
head of the figure, or rather above it, but our artist, sccfu’ced by the 
desire of painting the face and bust against a brilliant blue sky, 
draws the line of distant hills somewhere beldw the waist 1 And the 
result is the very ridiculous one w^e have stated. If it is ^necessary 
to Mr Thorburn’s comfort alw^ays to project his flesh tints against the 
heavens, he may easily reconcile the arrangement with possibility, by 
placing his figures on a lofty balcony or some other eminence, wiUi a 
distant and bird’s-eye view of the landscape beyond, » • , ‘ 

What tlicn shall we say in regard to the condition and progress of 
painting in Scotland, in so far as the contents of these rooms is an indi- 
cation of it ? We have seen that there is a considerable amount of in- 
dividual progress on the part of several of our leading artists, and that it 
is, for tlie most part, progress of the best kind, not in mere manual dex- 
terity, but in conception and expression. We may add, that there afe 
•^promising beginners also whom our limits prevent us from noticing ; 
and there can be no doubt in the mind of any impartial visiter, tliat the 
amount of absolute trash is considerably less than it ^ja8*ever been be-* 
fore, though the extent of wall which is covered is nearly th<? same. 
TIm 3S6 facts surely augur well for us, and afford soraethini like evi- 
dence that the means taken for the diffusion of ta^te for painnng of 
works of art themselves among the jnass of the pebple, if not always 
put in f<j>rce in the most judicious maifher, are working slowly and 
surely in the right direction. We are thoroughly opposed to all arti-^ 
ficial bolstering up of the interests of any glass or of any product bf 
human thought or industry, however desirable the result may be. Let 
encouragement be given from the healthy and natural sources the d^-^ 
mand for the article because the community wish to possess . be- 
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cause individuals believe, however justly, that it would be an advance 
‘ in civilisiition wer'e there more of it; In so far as art-unions are the 
genuine result of the wish on the part of the middle classes to possess works 
of art by means of combination, such as they could not afford to purchase 
individually, they are natural and wholesome, and are, we venture to 
predict, destined to prosper and to benefit*’art* That the taste is crude 
* and the knowledge shallow, is not a relevant consideration. We had 
« rather, see an unedocated man fond of the most wretched pennf print, 
than 'indifferent to art altogether. It is the business of the weM-in- 
str acted few to regulate, though not to originate, the movement, and by 
the selection of the best pictures for purchase, and above all by avoid- 
ing ^vouritism and by regarding quality more than number, gradually 
to elevate the taste of the masses, and to apply an honest and natural 
stimulus to the ambition of the artists themselves. 


A POSTMAN’S STORY. 

PART III. 

I WILL confdfes, in all sincerity, that it was not in the best temper I 
walked out into the rain and sleet from people who, to my thought, were 
keeping style, not to sayf;ourtship, on what should have been my father’s 
inhferitance. High as my late advancement had been in the public ser- 
vice, for which it is my trust I was sufficiently thankful, I felt, as might 
be expected of an eldest son on that subject, especially after the dis- 
course anct conduct of Miss Agnes, she had turned fortune from the 
doer, that night in her pride; and truly the part of Providence, which 
has been so called, they say, by old heathen men who spoke Greek and 
Latin long ago, might be fitly represented as a queen who walks the 
world disguised and veiled, so that many pass her without respect, and 
those who would welcome lier royalty, give her but a beggar’s answer. 
The^e were after thoughts of mine when the affairs of that night were, as 
the Scripture hath it, numbered and finished; but, for that time, the in- 
creasing rain, and' the sight of the fine house in which my father had • 
once lived, did not much assist in charming the serpent within me, and 
I rung impatientlj enough. It was the first letter I had yet delivered 
there. Aly step-aunts and grandmother were by no means troublesome 
to Che Pos^ Office; as for Mr George, the whole neighbourhood knew 
that^he hafl no business except among the Frazers; and Master Charles 
was at what I have ‘heard our young minister (and a wonderful speaker 
he was) call “ the head quarterif of correspondence.” After three rings, 
^hich were neither small nor faint, the Forbeses admitted me to a great 
eold hall. Their house wa^ in one respect, like our own, for a lord had 
once lived in it; but there was no splitting into rooms and flats for poor 
working |)^qple th;^e. It was still a main <ioor of four storeys and a 
kitchen flat; nut the air of the house somehow struck me with the notion 
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of a scarcity of coals and consumeables generally, jv'hich impression tli.e 
appearance of a very little and thin 'girl, their only servant, did hot feud 
to remove. My inquiry, if this letter was for Miss Anne, to I 

added, as before, “ one-and-eightpence to p^y,” sent her with a latlier' 
frightened look in at a door to- the right hand. Tlierc was a kind of a 
whisper, and out walked tf tall, faded-fo 4 )king lady, di;essod with great 
gentility, though 1 could observe it was long since her gown had bccif 
now,«i,nd everything about her had a aiidnty, carefifl lool^; but «li^e. came 
out greatly confused and flurried- * 

I’m told, ma’am,” said I, holding up the lefter respectfully, though 
still mindful of Miss Frazer’s example, that this*letter js thought to be 

for M iss Anne Forbes, and the i)ostage is ” • 

Oh, it cannot be for me ” said she, a great disappointment passing 
over her face as she saw' the handwriting, though her mi^nner grew 
more composed. Will you Ict^mainnia see itjl bo step into the*pa}5- 
lour.” , • 

1 followed her at the word, recollecting the Forhes family were my 
own near relations. Their parlour had been made for nobility; there 
were strange figures sculptured on its marble chimney -piece, and. fruit 
and flowers on the ceiling; but the grate contained less coal tlian the 
season njiglit have warranted; and round a tea-table, lighted by a single 
candle, and little better provisioned than our own, sat two ladies extra- 
ordinarily like Miss Anne, but tliat they were a trifle younger, and, I 
tbouglit, prouder, with an older one, wlio had been in day the ph'a- 
saiitestdookiiig and handsomest of them all. These were my aunts and 
graiidmother-in-law; and, tht^iigh it was iny duty to respect them highly 
as superiors in age and station, I conehide*(l, from appearances, ,what 
was indeed well known in the neighhourhood, tliat the family supplies 
wci’e not over large. The advocate’s latter years had been anything but 
provident; his surviving lady, as I liavc already mentioned, w^is saidT to 
have been an easy housekeeper, and between them there wlas not mudi 
left at his decease. The Forbeses’ sliare in old Frazer’s will had be5n Imt 
little; and J\Ir George and Charles, I must say, notwithstanding their 
being half- uncles of mine, were, like other very prudent and genteel men 
of my after knowledge, small helps to their mother and sisters. Yet it 
was a surprise to all their neighbours, and a great credit to themselves, 
what respectability the ladies did support by the piire^diiit of saVing, 
particulary Miss Anne, wl\ose industry in all gentlewomen’s ways was, I 
» have been told, matchless. The younger sisters followed her example, 
hut with rather more sharpness of temper; and the three cotijoiutly 
managed tlieir great house (a room of which they w^ulfl not let, believe 
ing such doings to be low), the little servant, and, easiest of all, |Beir 
^mother. Tlxer^ they were, three handsome, spirited, lady-lile girls tli^t 
had been, growing old together, too proud to look below their father’s 
rank, and too poor to get married jin it — a grevioiis spectacle to my 
mind, but often to be met with in this good to^yn, on whlcli subject tocq ^ 
duty as a postman might enable me to speak more fully. But, waivjng 
all moral reflections for the present, except that Miss Anne’s anxiety had 
a foundation hereafter to be noted, I proceeded to explain the cause^o^ 
tny coming, and the happenings in the house of the Fraijjerfif regarding 
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the Jett^r (which I could not just hold from my grandmother-in- law, 
when she reached for it civilly), all Imt Miss Agnes’s impudence, having 
a pei^uasion that nothing of that kind should be published by the re- 
^*ceivers. I saw, by the loolss they exchanged at some touches on my re- 
sidence and family, which came out in the course of the explanation, that 
Jhey perceived, for .the first time, who and what I was; and 1 felt the 
^.arlet rising ifnder ijiy very hair at the thought of being recognised by 
such r€sf)«ctable relations, more* particularly when Mrs Forbes f|?ood 
woman, she Vas always friendly) inquired if my name were Willifoi 
Purdie; and, having answered in tlie affirmative, she immediately entered 
into numerous inquiries concerning my mother and the rest of the family, 
also IkJw I liked ray situation, deeply deploring my having to come so 
far on a wet night with that troublesome letter, aud winding up by in- 
viting me sit down and take a cup o^ their tea. I knew this to be a 
tficit acknowledgment o^my relationship, but at once declined, pleading 
ti\y <public duties, not, I will confess, so much from inward baslifuluess, 
as from a jealousy 1 liad over the bne-and-eightpence. A little of the 
subject, liowever, seemed to serve the three younger ladies. Miss 
Anne waived it, by remarking,, that she was sure the letter was not for 
her. 

'' None of our correspondents write in that styl^, mamma,” said Miss 
Jessy, the youngest and proudest, with a small toss of her head; and 
Miss Janet, ■with another long look at it, said, in a half whisper — “ It’s 
just for onr landlady, old Lizzy Freeland.” 

Indeed it is,” said all the ladies in chorus, as she spelled over the 
address; and, by ^heir unitjid endeavours, if was at length made out that 
the letter which had cost me so much trouble, and I may say terror, be- 
longed to an old woman residing in a top flat of Potterrow. That 
wa§ another run through the rain for me; and, having learned all the 
particulars of Mrs Freeland’s whereabout from my aunts-in-law, who 
wer^ really civil at my departure, I left the parlour with a kind good 
night, and renewed lamentations for the wetting 1 should get from Mrs 
Forbes* Miss Anne had stepped out some minutes before, and now met 
me in the* hall. 

William,” said she, in quite an auntish way, " you didn't call here 
for a ChristniJts-box]” 

2^0, ma’am, said I. I called nowhere this year, not thinking my- 
self long enough in 'the business.” . 

Well, here is one from me,” said she, slipping half-a-crown into my 
hand; ^^and, William, when you get a letter for me, say nothing, but 
%'ivg it qjlietly to tl^e servant, and I’ll pay you the postage. Semd night.” 

I j^ocKete^ the silver, with many thanks, and some inward compunc- 
tion, feyr I knew they were not over rich, and, besides, I did* not like to be 
enlisted, as it were, in a* matter of which I did not know the whole bear- 
ings by .such a near relation; bui my mother was poor, and I ran 
trough the rain to Potterrow, being truly anxious to get that letter 
disposed of, not to speak of the one-and-eightpence. 

Mrs Freeland’s home was^n an old house, opening from a dark, dirty 
^Qse, and up four steep stairs, which I climbed, taking good eare of my 
feet, and musing somewhat on the distribution of worldly tj|4ligs-7- 
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matter much pressed upon me in the course of my ^uc.ition. Tiie top 
was pitch dark; and, while gropiu<( about, 1 stumbled against a door left 
unlatched that wet winter night, and almost fell into the lobby. . 

Post,” says I, getting up, and determined make somebody hear. 

“ I have a letter for Mrs Fregland, with one-and-^ — ” 

" Como here, whoever you are,” said a sliarp voice from, a room oppo- 
site^ inwhieh 1 saw light, and there was no need to ren€*at tUe summons. 
But su(Si a disorderly room I never sam*old clothes aiid, torn^^^pers * 
lay in every corner, a tossed bonnet lay on one chair, and a dirty shawl 
on another before the fire, wliich was nearly blaclf. Tiiere was a table 
in the iniddle, covered with tea-cups, black bottles* and ^ewing^warcs; 
and on an old tattered sofa lay a large woman, in a dingy go'vm, «vith 
her cap quite off, and long grey hair streaming about her face. 

“ I’m Mrs Freeland,’* said she, answer to my message, wixich I hi^d 
repeated pretty loud. Give me the letter.” ^ , 

“ The postage, ma am, if you please,” said I, again mentioning the snip, i 
which, indeeVl, 1 dreamt of that night on account of my trouble in get- 
ting it. 

“ Gnc-aud-eightpencc 1” said she; 'Hliatpvould buy a quart of good 
sj)irits ! Do you think I’m going to throw away money for Bob’s rub- 
bish? And 1 know it’s him wanting something, no doubt; but if you 
read it to me, for my sight is getting dim, and I have a mortal headache, 
ril give you the postage, and a dram too.” 

“ Oh, thank you,” said 1; but I’m in a hurry, and don’t yant a dram; 
besides, the law of the Post Office is, that a letter can’t be opened till 
it’s paid for. If you haven’t tlffi money, I’ll come back in the morning.” 

“ 1 haven’t the money!” said she, with a fling off the sofa that mpile 
me glad the door was open. None of your impudence !” Aiid^he pulled 
out a large purse, filled, as 1 could see, with gold, silver, and copper, 
which she swung before my eyes for a minute, and then, taking out a 
couple of shillings, threw tliem to me, saying — “ There, read me the 
letter, and keep the change for your trouble,” as she seated herself *on 
the torn sofa, with really a grand air, dingy gown and all; but the black 
bottles on the table explained at least part of the scone. 

i put the money up, with Miss Anne’s half-crown, thinking tliat,^,a 3 
my duties 'were over for that day, 1 might as well earn fourpence, and 
see how the letter read; so, taking the cliair to which she^motioued fne, 

I brought tlie candle to my, assistance, and broke the seal. Fortunately 
Tonne, the inside was more legible than the address; and, making allow- 
ance for the spelling, which was extraordinary, the letter, to the Ifest of 
my recollection, ran as follows : — ' * • ^ 

Dear Mother, — This is to let you know that I am well, and* in Jifo 
guard-house, for a heart-sickness I had this morning on parade, but the 
Serjeant said I was drunk. A hard life a soldier has, lighting fd^his 
king and country; but, dear mother, 1 wish to come liomc, and comfort 
your declining days, me and Bridget. Don’t bejicve a word about her^ 
dancing to the tambarine, I wouldn’t disgrace my family by marrying 
the like. She is a real gentlewoman from^Coiinaught, and expects a 
great fortune when her grandfather dies; but, in the. meantime, I think 
my discharge, and something to begin business, might be got out pf olfl*’ 
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Boyd for what I kjiow about his brother’s njioney and papers. There’s 
a will among tlieiii the Frazers would give something to have kept quiet. 
Oh^ mother, if my father hadn’t lost old Oliver’s good graces, and got 
turned olf that New Year’^ day, it would have been better for us alU But 
there’s no hel^> for misfortunes. Howsomever, as I was last with him, 
and got a notic^n of the hidiv\^* place, just inention to old Boyd that he 
• miglit hear something to his advantage, and leave me to manage him. 
•If 1 hadn’t listed, hnd forgo tfj would have told it all to you, fbotli^r, 

and will^ in my next letter, if you send me a pound * 

Oh, the prodigal!’^ cried the old woman, rousing herself from a sort 
of stately stuppr, as read that request. ‘‘ Has he not yet seen the evil 
of his wys ? But he’ll get no pound from me ” 

“ Who wants a pound nowf’ said a woman, who walked in at the 
op^ doo^j;, with a large band -box, she had partly covered from the rain 
,wili3i her cloak. ^ 

, It’s that scapegrace, Bob,” said the old woman. 

“ 0, dear ! I wonder he is not ashamed after disgracing us all,” said 
the new-comer, catching sight of me, and, in consequence, putting on the 
fine lady to the best of her knowledge, as she made room for her band- 
box on the table, flung her wet bonnet and cloak into a corner, and 
allowed me to observe that she was a stout, handsome girl, like what the 
old woman might have been when early in the twenties, with a foolishly 
proud look, and a mass of sliining, though ’disorderly black hair. Mean- 
time, the old^woman scolded at Bob for enlisting, for marrying, and for 
asking the pound, witli such perseverance, that 1 could get no hearing, 
for the fact that he was ber affectionate son, which immediately followed 
the ^request, till* the girl,"* whose grandeur seemed rising every minute 
over the ijow open band-box, interrupted her with — Never mind, 
mamma, but just come and look at the lovely things I have got for the 
Bcfiree. Here’s a scarf the very image of my aunt Boyd’s,” and she 
held up a gay, gauzy thing. 

. '•Your aunt Boyd’s a disdainful jade,” responded the mamma, “to pass 
her only sister this day on Prince’s Street, without so much as How do 
you do; but I’ll be revenged ou her skinflint of a husband. lie’ll never 
hear of this,” cried she, springing at me and snatching the letter, which 
she thrust deep into the smouldering fire. The last 1 saw of it was a 
flickering blaze; but, having the postage in my pocket, and the love of 
a quiet life always in my mind, I was down, the dark stair and on my 
way home before that blaze sunk in axshes. 

Mrs^Freelan J, as I afterwards found out (being curious regarding her 
^from that nighA transaction), was the eldest daughter of a master baker, 
wA^ livtd in the High Street and made a sort of fortune, as every- 
body said, by upright ways; hut, when it was fairly gathered, he was an 
agedtt^ridower, fast goi»g down into the valley of the shadow, with only 
two girls to inherit it. The youngest of them w^as wooed and wedded 
hy old Boyd, my mothgr’s landlord, after his return from India, and I 
nave been told the dowry did not quite answer his expectations; but the 
eldest had, by her fether’s#will, the largest and most secure part. It 
consisted of houses which the old naan had bought or built, and they 
so bequ^thed that she could neithei' sell nor mortage th§m. Dis- 
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tjii acquaintances wondered why her father had* made matters so 
strangely sure: but the intimate knew that more than one eligible 
match had been unaccountably broken olF almost at the tinishing ])oint, 
and Miss Lizzy had always odd ways. Tliest> tales were recollected at 
the old man’s decease; but it took place jrears before our landlord’s mar- 
riage, while his brother still occupied the? Frazers’ fl|it,*with an Irish 
inati-s^vant he had picked up after his desertion fjoni scfme regiment 
in lydm. '•* * . 

Peter Freeland said he '‘had been a pattlicrn bov in the Colinty Mayo, 
till he left it one day by rayson of a weddin There was some 
division of 'ojjinion on the latter part of his statement,* for its exact 
meaning could never be learned from him; but the remaining evidence 
in favour of the former portion was a strong active frame, n dashing air, 
for his station, and a wonderful tpngue, considering that Ptfter could 
neither write nor read. The man was still y(>iing, and said to hB,ve 
been at leasj a pattern soldier, till provoked by an insolent corporal, who 
chose to abuse his country and Catholic religion, on which. Peter kicked 
his officer, and deserted immediately, to avoid the consequences. Per- 
haps his master had sheltered him from jyarsuit, or shown some great 
kindness, which took hold on his memory, for Peter was an attached 
and faithful servant to him, though the^ricll man turned a miser in his 
latter day, and his temper grew hard and quarrelsome. He and his 
brother had left their native country together in poverty and youth; 
they had gathered money in India, and come home to j^edeem their 
family j)roperty; but, when all was done, a bitter dis]>ute rose between 
them concerning the rent or Occupation of a^coal cellar, and they did 
not speak for years. Most of that time Freeland continued in his ser- 
vice, though it was noted of him that he had a iicav housekeeper every 
term, none of womankind being sufficient to please him longer. Oliver 
was the richest and oldest of the two brothers, but he grew Grosser and 
closer every year, till nobody cared for Ids acquaintance, but bid Frazer; 
and I was told there was a strong intimacy betw een them before my 
great-grandfather went to his account. But to return to Mrs Freeland. 
On their father’s death, she and her sister, >vhu were then known as 
Miss Lizzy and* Miss Jane Jdviugston, set themselves up for a sort of 
ladies in a house of their own in tlie High Street, whicli was not in 
those days so ungenteel a place as latter years have mack; it. The* old 
baker had prided himself on being descended from a certain ministet 
* who w as notable during the Reformation times, aiid his daughters added 
that point to the foitunes he had left them. My mother, who well 
membei^ed tBeir doings, used to say that. Miss Jan« was the;v^aine^ 
and Miss Lizzy the 'proudest of the two, but the pride was carried 
her own fashion, for all the old comers to her father’s sho]> high and 
low, who paid court to her, were welcome, afid p,mong them Peter 
Freelatid got admission to the house. ^How the Irishman got round ^Miss 
Lizzy and her well-secured houses, nobody couldtinfornrl me; but, withiiji 
a month’s acquaintance, they made a runaway match of it one mid- 
summer night, to the utter horror and sclmdal of Miss Jane. She 
wbuld never live with her sister a day after, but went to board wijh 
two maiden ladies, who had been governesses in their .youth, but-sthet 
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' genteel lodgwigs at Lauriston, and said they were also deseeuded 
from that notable minister. Some said it was partly ov/ing to their 
diaJiike of losing their only boarder, that it had cost Archibald Boyd 
five years’ hard courtship to win Miss Jane; sitid others, that he never 
forgave the two maiden ladies for making, him believe in five thousand, 
when there was |put three to* her fortune. Which of these reports was 
the truest, it is not in my power to say. My mother uiaiatained the 

* first; *fvhd Tibby Thompson *iSie second, when she did speak^of our 
landlord, which was seldom, and in my judgment, less freely than she 
was accustomed to do of men in general; but they were fully agreed on 
the happenings that took ])lace within the said five years; how Mrs 
Fredand took home her husband, and having lost what little respecta- 
bility she had after her marriage, went on so carelessly with the old 
practice whispered about in exi)laiii^^ion of her father’s will, that the 

# wlfispcr grew to a report of her fre(|uent custom to a neighbouring 
‘ grocer for something stronger than tea or coffee. I am told that she 

was in the liabit of oliarging all her misfortunes on marrying the Irish- 
man; hut, by all accounts, poor Peter had not the best of the bargain. 
Within doors, she allowed him no authority, and outside she was always 
jealous of him; on which, being an outgoing man myself, I will not take 
upon me to decide whether or not she had cause; hut the lady’s temper 
when roused Mas no joke. They had two children nevertheless — Lizzy, 
tlie girl whom I had seen, and Bob, the M^iter of that burned letter — 
Rnd kept ap extravagant and ill-manage<l liouse, where want and waste 
were seen in strange company, till Peter took to drhiking, most people 
said, by M’'ay of^comforf, and in a time of poverty and anger they sepa- 
rated. Freeland returned to his old master, who had put seven servants 
tlirough Ws place in tlie meantime, and seemed glad to get back his old 
and trusty man; but the habits he had learned under .Mrs Freeland’s 
reign returned one New Year’s day with greater force than Oliver's 
tcnijicr coflld stand, and. he turned him off* without ceremony. JVtei- 
teJ an irregular life after that, worse than ever my father’s was within 
our knowledge. Sometimes he lived with his vdfe, and they had great 
goings on; sometimes he sung ballads and cried sales, for his OAvn sup- 
port and that of his son, Avho Ment mostly Muth him, growing up the 
very picture of hisdatter days, for the hoy learned evil early, but witli 
much more Qraft and care for himself than ever was seen in jioor 
Freeland. At last, Peter said he 'would* “go to the English har- 
vest, and take his tfon with him, as he ami his father used to do* 
Jong *ago, before he was made a soldier and a giutleman.” Off 
L'^h^ey wjent accordingly; but the Irishman never came Back, for tlie 
tyftfiius fever broke out among the shearers in a parish of Norfolkshire, 
and a Catfolic priest in that quarter wrote to request the price of cer- 
tain masses for the^rejfose of Peter’s soul from Mrs Freeland, and inform 
her that Bob had gone to Londoft with a conjuror. I could never as- 
i^ertaih whether or nottthat priest got the money; but it was generally 
believed that MrS Freeland burned the letter, her usual way, as it ap- 
peared, of settling with troublesome correspondents; and the rest of her 
^dayg were passed in moving from one to another of her houses, growing 
always humbler in accommodations, till she was established in worst 
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of all her tenements, where I found her, in Bottcrrow, wi^th lior 
daughter Lbzy, helping her as best she could to spend the rents, vvliich 
were commonly coaxed or flattered out of her tenants in advancf^; while 
Bob, after a few flying visits, always in search of what he called bis • 
shore, had long ago enlisted, and gon§ with liis regiment to Ireland, ‘ 
vi?here he married, to the serious grief and indigna^iou of his mother, 
who ^ever ceased wondering why he had not been w^arifed by her ex-* 
ainple. So stood the story of the Fi^clands; but tlier^ another 
tale c50ncerning which Bob’s letter set me to inquire, and perhaps it ran 
rather much in my mind. Old Oliver had not *long survived his Irish 
servant; but, if death cleared the quarrel Avith Ifls brcAther out of his 
memory, it left him no time for reconciliation. The summons w^as 
sudden,' for it came by a stroke of palsy; and the last liQUsekeeper, 
having takei\ up her master’s with Archibald, chiefly because he 
had once distrained her brother’s goods for re^^t, kept things so (|\iiet, 
that the news did not reach him till it was too late for word or sign? 
and, much to his disappointment, Oliver died insensible. Our landlord 
was heir-at-law, and he and all his friends believed that Oliver must 
have hidden bis money and papers somewhere in the house, having a 
miserly and old-world dislike of banks; but nothing could he find there, 
except old furniture, old clothes, and a trifle in silver, though every 
corner was searched; and many a day’s \va tolling of tlie housekeeper it 
cost him, even after she married the deteetii'e policeman, wdio was dis- 
missed a month after for disorderly conduct, and took Avashing, to 
support a young family. Oliver’s money had not gone in that direction, 
but, for its sake, be kept the flat tenantless^ as I have mentioned, and 
us from our rest that night before the Frazers came. • 

It was a matter of much regret to me, Avhen summing up these pap* 
ticularsat my leisure, that 1 had not interjiosed betAveen Mrs Freeland’s 
hotter and the fire, though mortal man could scarcely have saved it; feut 
I thought one might have been justified, not to say well paitl, by vesting* • 
a pound in Bob’s secret, and oflbring it at a good per-centage \o eJur 
landlord. My mother never could be brought to my opinion on the 
hxAvfulness of the transaction; but she agreed it might be jirofi tableland 
considerations of that kind Avere becoming Aveighty with us, for the po- 
verty of which I liave spoken A^^as deepeuing day by day. There Avas 
pinching in our Iiouse noAv; coals and bread were saAjjed as thej^ had 
never been, and I Avas half asliamed to go to church on ►Sunday, for 
Avant of a ncAV coat. Often was it my Avish in those times tliat the Post 
Office would only allow us black instead of scarlet, in Avhich apparel I 
could neve? bring myself to hear the Gospel, and hit, is we d^d, neaplfft 
opposite Annie M‘Causelan. We had bad luck with the shopj^tJm, 
Tilings spoiled that were never used to do so; old custJmcTs found 
fault, and left us; the returns of the till grew' A^n4rous small, aiul^I be- 
lieved Mrs Howdison’s lodger bad 'the chief hand in their diminution. 

It is plain to me noAV, for time interprets mai>y a mistake, that he 
not take so much from us, after all; but, having seen some of, my 
mother’s givings to him in private, I suspected far more, w'hich brought 
me to look harshly on ray poor father, and at times I confess to have 
hard words with ray mother too. It’s sad to tell, and sore to think of. 
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no\v tlmt airs past, but all the family, and even Tibby Thompson, took 
tlie same view, and we were very poor. 

]Vfy memory is somewhat confused on the subject, but Annie maiii- 
tahis it was a Saturday, aftd she has some cause to recollect the time. 
Besides, I am inclined to her opinion, from«the singular eventfulness pf 
Saturdays in our concerns, wMch 1 hoj)e is not supcr^stitio^lsly regarding 
^ day, as the Camerpiiian minister, my uncle-in-Iaw, has labourei^many 
an hour,*!! may say, in vain, to convince me; but, laying aside that qyes- 
tion, it is necessary, to^thc candid telling of my story, for me to relate, 
that, when on my morning rounds, I caught siglit of a fearfully ragged 
man stealing up Mrs Plowdison’s stair; from wliieh I understood that 
one of her lodgers had returned from an unusully long absence, and the 
shop till was likely to be laid under contribution that evening. The 
day was letter cold. The letters worc all for residents at the tops of 
long stairs, and the wai?t of a Sunday coat prcvssed with more than or- 
Vlinary weight on my mind. It was tlierofore, if not quite excuscable, 
I think scarcely to be wondered at, that I took a. resolution on the spot 
to know both what he should get, and how it would go. With that de- 
termination, I hastened lionwis |is early as my duties allowed me, and 
insisted on taking my mother’s place in the shop, when, to my great 
satisfaction, Tibby Thonqison came down to re(|uost iicr and Marion’s 
assistance with her half-yearly washing. jMy mother was not over 
wnlling to leave tlie^sbo]); but she went, having no excuse, and I 
remained, hoping to sell something, and looking over our stock, which 
indeed was getting lamentably low, till Annie AT'Causelaii stepped in 
to ask if Marion .coil Id Ici^l her a jiair of knitting wires. 

I ^lave spoken of the great friendship there was between Annie and 
• iiiy sister, ^ well as the many civilities Mrs M‘Causclan and her niece 
ha^ shown us, so it mm no more than might be expected of a well 
brought up lad for me to invite Annie in, as her nose was blue with the 
• frosf, Jjriglileii up the fire, and set a chair for her before it, all the 
while keeping the door between Wr room and the shop wide open, and 
tlic candle conveniently burning on the counter. Aiiiiio and I had 
mu^ to talk of in those days, and it was not often we got such an op- 
portunity. Her father lived in the heart of Fife, with a small farm and 
a lar^e family. Her mother was long dead; on which account, ^Irs 
]\PCauselan harl taken her to help in the tavern, and look out for 
better service, when she was fit for it. My •earnings were more than 
wanted at home, and we had little prospect of a wedding then; but I 
t(?ld Annie all my troubles; and she took occasion to remind me, that 
ill-ggided man ♦of whom I spoke so hastily was, after all) my father, 
an^nnst n^t want while we had anytliing. So we talked, young as we 
were, for A^inie was a serious, sensible girl, with something uncommon 
fine fh her appearan/iej fhough John, in his scoffing manner, used to say 
that her hand was far redder than Hfer cheek; but my Annie’s hands were 
•ai(»ddened with honest work, and she has still the heart of a gentle- 
woman. Well, we reasoned long, for I was Vexed and contrary; but, see- 
ing that the candle wanted** snuffing, I made a long arm, not to miss a 
of Amiie’s argument, and snuffed it with my fingers, flinging the 
snuff away witlKjnt tlie least recollection that my mother had piled a 
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heap of old ])a|)er, and all sorts of leavings, in t]ie nearest corner. 
Annie brought me to her opinion at last, that it would be wise to con- 
sult with my mother, and see if we couldn’t commit what little l^elp 
we had to give him to Mrs Howdison’s inanag(jrnentj then, remembering 
that it was growing late, and her aunt might want her, the girl drew 
her cloak tighter round her, and said shg would come^ for the wires 
some evening next week. There was no appearance of customers, and 
I movet out, ^talking with Annie, some Miy along tlie sti^eet, btot, still 
keejlliig luy eye to the shop. However, as our parting vwrds grew 
earnest, it is my belief that the shop passed alto^ther from niy mind, 
till we were both startled by a shout of fire from a passing watchman 
at the very door, and, rushing back, I found it all in a blaze. Tlia^wo- 
ful suuff had fallen into my mother’s gatherings, which must have burned 
below for some time before it burst out, for, when I saw it, tie flames 
were climbing from shelf to shelf, and the floor, at that side, was in oiie 
bonfire. There was a crowding from closes, and stairs, and flats, as tl^J 
cry of fire passed among them, and terrible news it was for the old 
houses of Bristo Street. Everybody called for the fire-engines, and said 
them place w^as in danger ; but, above all th^ir voi(?t‘S, I could hear iny 
mother *crying, that her bairn would be burned, meaning me, for, in my 
desperation, I daslied in to save our goods and chattels, and, having first 
secured tlie empty letter-bag, as became a servant of Government, I was 
just then dragging for the dear life at a certain cupboard containing 
the most of our valual)les, utterly forgetful that it was mailed to the 
wooden j)ai*tition, 'which divided our best room from the shop, and was 
already crackling on the other side. Wliat might have been the conse- 
quences of tliai forgetfulness, is now more than 1 can say, but my motli^r, 
who had followed, now caught me round the waist, with a cry of/^* Willie, 
dear, let it burn — save yoursel’ !*’ A tough job she had of it, poor woman, ^ 
but she brought me clear off, just as, yielding to my last clutch, the* 
burning partition, cupboard and all, fell in, filling the room with fire, 
which, ill less than five luhiutes, had seized on all the wood-work' o*n* 
tlie premises. 

remember nothing after that^ut a horrid conviction that our pro- 
perty was perishing, that old Boyd would be upon us for rent and 
damages, and that it was all my doing, on which I set off at full speed, 
as I will al’W'ays believe, to summon the fii'e-engines, thougji everybody 
but Annie insisted that they, arrived on the spot the same moment that 
i knocked down old Boyd, passing right over him in my flight, and that 
.lohu’s master caught me running straight to the Frith of Forth, Vith ^ 
the letter-bag -about my neck, to drown myself, which story, as I ^nno^ 
fully disprove, I will not dwell upon further, except that Tibby Tfiom|r 
^on uded to remark, “ It was ower feelin’ like to be true, of eijher man 
or lad;” but she gave us all shelter in her room tkat ^night, for, by tfce 
mercy of Providence, the fire was ovc^ome within two hours, and the 
engines went their way, leaving my mother’s houj^ at least a foot deep 
with burned remnants and water, and every stick of furniture and fix-: 
ture destroyed. 
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The country is now at its wtt^s end as regards the anti-papal measure of 
Lord John ilussey; but its fate is not easily predicted, for thirty Irish 
n)ei«1b«ijrs hawe bound themse'lVea in writing to become literally*^‘ bonds- 
men,” to \ise all constitutional” means to arrest its progress fti the 
House of Commons. In carrying out this resolve, there may be a death or 
two on the floor, fdr the tactics to be pursued involve a contest in which 
physical endurance enters as an essential element. 

A good deal that is curious is mixed up with the threatened struggle. 

It meaAs this, that the rules of discussion laid down for tlie right 
nianagement of public business shall be converted to a purpose for 
which they were never intended — ^the unfair obstruction of a bill by a 
minority. That is a stratagem, however, which all parties in the House 
have fallen back upon, more or less, when a purpose was to be served; 
so the tu qmque taunt wiy not be altogether in abeyance. It was Mr 
O’Connell who first alarmed the Commons by the threat of dying on the 
floor, rather than a bill then in progress for the renewal of the Irish 
Bank Charter should pass in a j)articular shape. He succeeded in his 
object, and this is the only instance in which success attended so daiing 
a step. JVtr Hume, Mr Roebuck, Mr Bright, and a number of other 
members who held strong opinions against the bill under which the 
bishopric of Jlanchestgr was formed, adopted the obstructive” policy 
too, and succeeded to some extent in compelling modifications; but they 
abaiidorred the tactics and the House too, Mr Hume and his adherents 
, leaving, upon the occasion of a vote being called for, their seats in suc- 
cession, amidst what they must have deemed the unseemly mirth of their 
opponents. Mr Hume, not long after, took occasion to ex])ress his re- 
' gret at having adopted that course: his conscience had chid him for de- 
serting his duty, and he promised never to do the like again. Whatever 
Mr Hume’s practice may liave been, his recorded opinion is, that no 
minority can, or ought to succeed in working” the rules of discussion 
so as to thwart the will of the majority. But how stands the tu quoqve 
argument v^ith that constitutional” and exemplary party which has 
Mr Disraeli at » its head, and Mr Newdegatc at its rear? Why, last 
session they obsti-uOted for a whole evening the progi’ess of the bill Wr 
. increasing the number of voters in Ireland, under the plea that ministers 
^ere^proceefiing too hastily, the truth being, that a movt*ment was then 
Iping on in the Lords which promised to overthrow miiiistei’s, and it 
would n 4 >t have been quite convenient for the Protectionists to have gone 
tfl Ireland with ^ gitatly enlarged roll of electors staring them in the 
face. * 

There are two modes by which the work of obstruction may be carried 
^on; and it is important to look at the thing, for if the Irisli members 
adhere to their determiifation, the whole business of Parliament may be 
^ stopped, and it is possible that an important change in the mode of con- 
ducting business, so as to avoid such stoppages, may be the result. One 
mode is to speak against ^ime,” tlje other is to move adjournment” ^ 
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after adjournment.” Both of these means have already been resorted 
to, but particular notice of the effects will occur more appropriately in 
the course of our reference to some of the more notable incidents wWch 
have occurred since Parliament commenced its* sittings. 

Both Houses present an unusually gay appearance on the opening 
night. Everything looks fresh; members pay some attention to their 
dress; ^d it is the custom for the movers ^nd seconders of the Address 
in tlm respective houses to appear in some description of oostum’h. • • In 
the Lords, there is plenty of choice as regards decoration, ffor .almost 
every member of the peerage is either a military man, or connected with 
the lieutenancy of liis county. In the Conimous* ther(? are military 
men in abundance; but tliere arc men eligible for moving or secontling 
the Address, not much favoured as regards official status, and who hav^e 
difficulty in filling up as many paiisticulars about i)arentage, ciflucation, 
marriage, and pursuit, as STiffice to give them a decent place in Doefs’s 
Parliamentary Companion.” What are they to do? There is the coiv/t 
suit, and an excellent substitute it is for the splendours of the scarlet. 

The Marquis of Kildare, the heir apparent to the Dukedom of Leinster, 
moved the Address in tlie Commons. He •appeared in the array of a 
Deputy-Lieutenant. Another gentleman, also in a red coat and golden 
epaulets, was seen advancing towards the ministerial side of the House. 
Who could he be ? Why, it’s Mr Peto, the great builder. We hardly kfiew 
him in l\is transformed state. He appeared as a Deputy-Lieutenant; 
and, to the unitiated in military swagger, he might have ^lassed for a 
great military hero, instead of^an active mason, and a leading member 
among the Dissenters of England. Well, the s]^aking commenced; but 
the poor marquis, red coat and all, could scarcely get on. He heemno 
nervous ; and, although sustaining cheers filled up the pauses, ^T;)ainful 
apprehension was felt that, as a speaker, he was a doomed man. Timp 
and cheers, however, did their work; the marquis brought matters to 
sometliing like a close. Mr Peto folh>we<l; and the commoner at^ljie 
first stride outdistanced the peer. Mr Peto is at all times a ready 
speaker; but on this occasion he had jirepared himself for a great effort. 
8ome hostile newspapers have been making merry at the fact that he 
actually read wliat he had to say, and that he sent up copies of his 
spceclf to the reporters’ gallery. Suppose he did, where is the liaijpi 1 
Sii' William Moles worth does the same thing; and, as that worthy ba- 
ronet generally speaks a pjfinphlet, be knows it is got)d policy to keep 
on good terras with the reporters by saving them the trouble of extend- 
ing notes. • 

The passage in the Queen’s Speech Avhich referred to tlie papsl in^ 
sion was so framed as to disarm opposition. ‘^It will be for ^jdu to cm- 
sider the measure which will be laid before you jn this subj«ict.” .Pre- 
vious notice had been given by Mr Hty^ter, the Treasury Secretary, flmi 
Lord John Eussell would ask leave to introduce the anti-Papal Bill or 
tlic following Friday, so there was no alteniatii^ but to nurse expec 
tation till that eventful evening. After Mr Peto sat down, Mr Boebtifil 
enlivened the debate by his invectives agaiiftt Lord John B-ussell am 
the Whigs; but, as the evening wore on, the speaking lost all intereiii 
and the impression was that the proceedings would be brought to a pre 
mature close abput 10 o’clock. It so happened, however^ that ^ refnarl 
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hy Mr Bankes, about a fixed duty on corn, brought Lord John Enasell 
to the table, and that involved a speech from Mr Disraeli. So the House 
rotie shortly after* midnight; something like spirit having been infused 
into the later hours, by fhe displays of the Premier and his vigilant an- 
M'gonist. t 

Friday catr^e. ,The house Vas full; Lord John Bussell moved for leave 
to introduce his biH. In brei^thless expectation, members hungjppon his 
lordsl5p*s sentences, as he poured them forth for nearly two hour^. A 
feeling of Ilisapijoiiitijient was' palpably exhibited at the close. Members 
looked at each other ; some of tlie least orderly slyly touched their 
noses to each other; and in a second or two the House was shorn of its 
gooVlly attendance. Mr Boebuck was once more in his element, treated 
'^tli scorn the ricUculus mus, and declared that it was too puny to call 
for hunting down. This was the sitrain generally adopted throughout 
tlie evening, and an <adjournment took place with ministerial consent, 
©n Monday the speaking was resumed; but a proposal tq adjourn the 
second time was resisted and confirmed by a vote of 364 to 59. Lord 
John Bussell was satisfied with that expression of opinion, and consented 
to the adjournment. 0» Wednesday the discussion was resumed; 
Irish members knew their advantage — ^the house cannot sit beyond 6 
o’clock, so if they could contrive to speak a moment over six o’clock, 
the speaker must adjourn the House. To work they went. At half-past 
5 o'clock, Lord John Bussell, snatching an opportunity, spoke till within 
five minutes to 6 o’clock, leaving sufficient time to go to a division. Mr 
Fagan, however, started up and moved^the adjournment of tlic debate. 
Mr Lawless followed lum, expatiating on the great merits 'of a speech 
whicli liad been delivered by Mr Keogh, the member for Athlone, and 
implo/i’ng tlic House to allow that masterly effort to apj>ear in print 
.before coming to a decision. Mr Lawless succeeded. Six o’clock came, 
and the House was adjourned. This was a double advantage, for not 
ouly was* there the delay of another day, but members were obliged to 
separate, without a day being fixed for the resumption of the debate. 
This contretemps is often fatal to the efforts of an individual meml>er, 
but ministers have an allotment of days for their own use*. Lord John 
Bussell saw his advantage, and resolved to turn it to account. That 
u^s the Budget.” Intimation was given that the financial statement, 
which was fixed for the Monday, would not be brought on unless the 
point as to the •introduction of the anti-Papal Bill was decided. The 
Iristi members were not likely to be much influenced by the Budget; 
but Mr .Hume, Mr Milhcr Gibson, Mr Bright, and others^of the financial 
Reformers, had strong longings after Sir Charles Wood’s revelations; and 
^e opinion was that they would exert their influence with the more re- 
solute 0 * the Irish members to allow the discussion to terminate on 
;?riday, the day fixed by Lord ^ohn Bussell for the fourth debate. The 
talk did close about midnight; and the bill was allowed to be intro- 
duce<l by 395 to 63-i-long odds against which to struggle, 

I The successful introduction of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, as it is 
called, was followed by % discussion and a division of very different ini- 
port. On Friday evening, the adjourned discussion of Mr Disraeli’s 
motion, calling upon ministers to take steps for relieving the distress of 
thV agriculturists, was entered upon. It was remarkable for a speech 
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from Sir Janies Oraliam, who proclaimed his continued adherence to thh 
policy of 1816, ami Avarnod the Commons, in solemn accents, against 
risking the peace of the country by reversing that policy. The division 
list showed that Sir James’KS eloquence and Avarniiig had produced little 
effect, for a ministerial defeall was olily aV^u*ted by a nij;ijority of 1 J. 
Last year, the corresi)ouding motion exhibited a mamfity vf 21. Tlie 
falling (M on Friday is clearly attributal>*e to five ol- sixj:)f tl^’Ijish ' 
mcinl^rs having voted against their principles, to be revenged of mini- 
sters for the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. It is curiofts enough that mini- 
sters calculated upon a majority of 14; and the circimistan^e t('stifies to 
tljo minute knowledge wliich the government officials must posses# of 
the leaning and intentions of individual members. 

On tlie Monday after (tlie 17tli Februaiy), Sir Charles Wo%d made 
his financial statement, or, as is cointnonly sai<l, “ produced his Budgefr.” 
Tlie financial year does not close till April; but the statement was madg 
thus early, itlAcing necessary .that the question of the rencAval of the in- 
come-tax should be decided with as little delay as possible. 

The Budget night is one of the great niglits of tlie session. The news- 
papers make special arraiigiunents for it, “ puttiiq^ on” some of their best 
men, to report the finance minister, and shortening the “ turns” — that 
is to say, the time allotted to each for taking notes, dlir Charles Wood 
possesses a good many singularities. In person, lie is tall and spare, 
with somewhat of a gawky” look; and, as he moves uji floor to- 
wards his scat, Avitli his knees almost smiting each other, and M’ith a 
long, narrow, red box dangling from his middle finger, jiersons of lively 
imagination might conceive him to be i]i<‘ menibPr of an orchestra, abqpt 
to do wonders on tlie miniature fiddle which lies concealed in Ai^^^ase. < 
Sir Charles is a ready, but not a distinct speaker. Many parts of liiff" 
sentences arc not licard; and in stating figiir‘es, he is apt to give the* 
wrong ones first, nnd the act of correctum tends to render hiin quite a 
puzzle to those whose duty it is to note what he says. He is, umhiiflil- • 
edly, an able man; and his goodness of temper is a conspicuous charac- 
teristic. We never saw him rxiffled. We liave seen Lord Jolm Bussell 
in a lieat, and Bir George Grey is occasionally so excited as to cause a 
husk in his throat, but Sir Charles Wood remains undisturbed. Some 
Avay or other, Colonel SibthoriJ — one of the strangest and most amusifrg 
men that any country-side cay produce — counts kindred.witn Sir Charles; 
atid the colonel, in the midst of lus dcminciations of the backslidings of 
a good-for-nothing — yes, sir, I repeat it, a good-for-nothing, weak^and^ 
profligate niimstry,” never fails to excite a laugh, by hjp tnking care 
include my right lioiioiirable relatWe.” * 

On the Budget night, Sir Charles Wood rose at five o’clock, ^d spoxe 
for two hours and a half. There W'as a numerous^ attendance of inein- 
bers; the floor and galleries were Avell#filled. Sir Ch*arles took care to 
bring the rhetorical device into play of keeping his hearers in suspense ^ 
till the latest moment; and the intense interest with wliich his state- 
ment was watched,” was well shoAvn in the undisturbed silence wbicfi 
prevailed from beginning to end. He stated his intentions one by one; 
and as each terminated, there was that kind of sensation and pause 
which occur when a popular preacher brings a “firstly,” ot a “ secondly,” 
or a “ thirdly” to a close. * 
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’"‘CaTculating on surplus, Sir Charles proposes to abolish the window- 
du^, substituting on existing houses a duty equal to two-thirds of what 
is now paid for window-tj^Xj and on houses erecting, or shall be erected, 
a duty of Is. in the pound on the annual value. The duty on foreign 
and colonial C(^ffec is to be eflhalised and ffxed at 3d. per pound weight, 
and the duty on ‘foreign chicory is also to be 3d., so as to diminish the 
' temptation to adulterate coffee with iij^digestible sul^stances. Tiae duty 
on timber Aised in shipbuilding is to be reduced one- half; the duly on 
foreign seeds is to be^abolished ; and an allowance of XI 30,000 is to bo 
made from thp consolidated fund towards the expense of maintaining 
pau|&er lunatics. 

. Something by way of a wind-up is now calldd for. Persons who have 
been collected with the London press for many years say, that they do 
, not remember a session in -which so thuch speaking occurred in the first 
tjiree weeks, as during the present. From elaborate and ingeniously 
compiled statistics, which have appeared in the “ Morning "Post,” it ap- 
pears that during the debate on the Address, the four discussions wliich 
took place on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, tlie two devoted to Mr 
Disraeli’s motion on the sutject of land burdens, and tbe discussion on 
the first night of the Budget, an amount of speaking sufficient to fill 130 
newspaper columns, equal to those of the daily journals, must have l)cen 
uttered. Of this vast amount of talk, the readers of the Palladium 
may be ablq to form a distinct conception, when they are told that 130 
newspaper columns are about equal to 780 pages of this magazine, and 
these, again, are equal to 9-| numbers. • Mr Disraeli himself spoke as 
mqch as filled seven ccKumns of tbe Morning Post,” a space equal to 
42 p 3 g^j!;of the Palladium. 

- Lord John Bussell’s Ecclesiastical Titles Bill is running the gauntlet 
bf opinion. It meets w'ith favour no-where. Those who supi)ort it do 
so, not because they deem it sufficient for the crisis, but because nothing 
•bdtfter is offered. Lawyers assert that it will be altogether inoperative 
in Ireland; and the opinion has also been started tliat, as drawn up, 
the “ prohibition” and penalties” will extend to the dignitaries of the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland. 

The Protectionists are in high spirits at the I'esult of Mr Disraeli’s 
motion; but there is a worm at work there too. The country gentle- 
men detest J&r Disraeli; and yet they cannot do without him. They 
view him in the light of a political adventurer; and his Jewish origiif; 
JewWi likings, and Jewish appearance, divest him of all personal at- 
^riSctions in thejr eyes. Lord Stanley, a nobleman remarkable for 
i^tedr, is said to feel uneasy at the idea of having Mr Disraeli for a 
colleaguef Upon this point, something symj)tomatic occurred in the 
Utilise of Dords on the evening immediately following the Budget night. 
Lord Ilardwicke brought on the^ question of agricultural distress ; and, 
^ in the course of the ^ifecussion, Lord Granville, one of the members of 
tbe government, called upon Lord Stanley to state whether he approved 
of the policy indicated 1^ Mr Disraeli or not. Lord Stanley kept his 
seat. Earl Fitzwilliam, adopting a coaxing mood, solicited a similar 
iavoUr. Lord Stanley, however, would not dance to the earl’s pipe; he 
atu^k *to bis sdkt; and the L 9 rds rose without anything in the shap 9 of 
a manifesto appearing from the future Protectionist Premier. 
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Mr Herries, the member for Stan\ford, is the gentleman whc? poe^ 
Besses the confidence of the country party; but unfortunately he is 
somewhat old; and although he speaks fluently enough, still not 
half of what he says is heard in the reporters* gallery. His whole 
career has tended to make l/tin aufait at*tigures; but his oratorical de- 
ficiency is a drawback which tells sadly against his efifcieiicy, as the 
head ofba party. Mr Disraeli, on the otter hand, ia»a speaker without 
rival* in the House of Commons. Mr Cobden to our thhikin^* coines 
nearest him. There is no liuiry with Mr Disraeli, tfe ^oes on 
leisurely, almost slowly, but eveiy word tells, an<J his antitheses are 
almost invariably of the happiest kind. Everything he touche^ no 
matter how commonplace it may be, becomes at once invested with in- 
terest. There is also this peculiarity about him, that while most 
members, on the occasion of makliig a speech in which figures are., to 
be founded upon, appear heavily laden with retui«ns and blue bo*oks, Mr 
Disraeli’s materials consist of a few crumbled up papers, which he laj^s 
carelessly before him. 

Amongst the curiosities of the division lists is the fact, tliE^t neither 
this session nor the last did Mr Disraeli succeed in coaxing over a single 
representative of a Scotch borough to vote for his insidious attempts 
to restore protective duties. Tlie following table exhibits in figures the 
elements of which the vote of Thursday, the 1 3th February, taken on 
the motion (Mr Disraeli’s) that Ministers should bring in measures to 
relieve agricultural distress, was composed. The tellers ar^ included : — 


• 

For tho motion. 

Against it. 

Absent 

England — County MemLers 

107 y.. 

33 

14 

Borough Members 

102 

192 

44* 

Scotland — County Members 

12 

12 

^*******4m^ .1 

Borough Members 

0 

17 


Ireland — County Members 

30 

17 

17 * 

Borough Members 

18 

12 

10 

» • 

* 

269 

283 

96 ‘ 


To this add tlie Speaker, 1, and vacant seats, 7, and the full number of 
(iOfi members is made up. 

The minority of fi3 who voted against the introduction of the Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill contains the names of only two Scotch Mernbeift — 
Mr Oswald, mend)cr for Ayrshire, and Mr John B. §init1i, member for 
'Dunfermline. 



NOTE TO GREAT POEM-MYSTERIE§, No. II. * 

We have seen a note from Professor Blackie, published in the Aber- 
deen Banner,” contradicting the statement fnade by us in the January 
Number of the Palladium, as to the development of Man from t}^» 
brutes, which we charged him with hinting at in a note to Prome- 
theus Bound.” Eespecting and admiring the Professor as we*haye 
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done, we afe loath to enter on a controversy with him; )but, to 
vindicate ourselves, we are forced to call the attention of our readers 
fhe following remarks:— 

1st, We ask what is the fair inference from such language of his as 
the following? — “Eschylus did not find it inconsistent with the loftiest 
• views of humaft duty and destiny to adopt the then commonly* received 
• theory of a gradual development.” Here the Professor asserts fiaat the 
views m Es(?liylus were the loftiest — superior, therefore, or equ«l to 
those of Cfiristians — and leaves us to draw the inference that a hian 
may be a very gopd Christian while believing a theory which the 
Mosaic record and the spirit of the New Testament alike condemn. 
That the imaginatiOJi of Eschylus was lofty is uncpiestionable; hut that 
his i7ieM;5,Jiike those of all Pagans, were in many important points detest- 
ably low and egregiously false, scemi? to most people, we suspect, quite 
/as incontestable. *• 

*2dly, Professor Blackie finds and states one historical 'analogy in 
favour of the development theory. Does not this substantiate our as- 
sertion t]iat his mind was as yet undecided on the point, but seemed, 
from the whole spirit and teftor of the note, tending in a wrong direction. 

3dly, Professor Blackie declines either to bring forward his own view 
or to confute our ‘^perverse sophistry;” and, till lie do one of tlic two, 
we beg leave to retain our opinion, that the insertion of the note, on 
wliicli we animadverted, was uncalled for; that its tendency is dan- 
gerous; aud lhat it forms a blot of no little bulk on his otherwise admi- 
rable volume. ^ • 

On the whole, we are^orry that a mind so impulsive, so spiritual, so 
honest — so exactly the reverse of that of the small, cl even sh, and cold- 
howking author of the Vestiges” — as Professor Blackie’s, should 
have condescended even to parley wdth a dogma so mean and so mon- 
strous. , • The Beviewer. 
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^^I^OUG^TS on^Biing ; suggested by Meditation upon the'Infinite, the 
jjpmaterial, and the Eternal. , By Edward Shirlei^ Kennedy. 
London J Longmans^ 

'Phis ,is a handsome octavo, demoted to thfe philosophical examination 
of the ideas^ of being, time, and eternity. It deserves, and will doubt- 
' %ess obtain, a place arnTmg existing treatises on these great abstractions. 
AVe are by no means prepared to indorse all the opinions of the author, 
nor have we space for a critical examination of his theory. Neverthe- 
» ie^s we heartily recognise the care with which he appears to have exa- 
mined the positions he defends, the obvious extent of his reading, the 
moddsty with which he differs froip certain philosophers who have gone 
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before him, and the proj)rfct 3 % and, in many instances, elegance Iws- 
style. Many of his positions are worth close examination. The ques- 
tion of the volume, however, is loo profound for the multitude; tho;^c 
only who enjoy otium own digmtate are likely fo bestow upon it that exii- 
mination to which it is entitled^. To sucli we specially commend it, and 
thank Mr Kennedy for this fruit of his sthdy. « • 


Monro’s Manual of Logic. Glasgow :**M. Ogle & Sdn. 

The author of this work says in his preface, thai?hehf\s been induced 
to this undertaking ‘Oroin its having appeared to h^ni, when employed 
as a tutor in logic, that an clementayy manual, more simple in its phrase- 
ology and more copious in illusirptiona and examples, than iny of the 
treatises now in use, might tend, in some measure, to facilitate an earliey 
and easier ae(pjaintaiice with tlie science than is at present attainable.'^* 
Tlie end contemjdated s(‘.ems to us to be gained. It should be observed, 
that Mr Munro adopts substantially the views of Sir W. Hamilton, 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Edinburgh University. 


The Divine Law of the Ten Commandments Explained. By 
the Rev. 8. Noble. London: Simpkin, MarslKill, & Co. 

This goodly volume belongs to the school of Phnanuef Swedenborg. 
With much of its contents, *we liave no quarrel; but, with its theory, 
we arc at (we fear) irreconcilable variance. ^ 

Glimmerings in the Dark; or, Lights and Shadows of the Oldeti Time. 

By S. Merryweatheu. Loudon: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

Tlie ‘^Lights and Shadows of the Olden Time” is a work tliat^ giv'os 
evidence of great research and geniality of soul on tlic part of the 
author. It is full of information on almost everything connected with 
the olden times: — monastic communities; news and locomotion (a most 
interesting cliapter); witchcraft and magic, ])luI()Sophy and magic; re- 
wards of literature; illustrations of literary character ^iid life; relics; 
miracles and mesmerism*; marriage ceremonies; the Bible; slavery in 
England; and a variety of other subjects. - So thoroughly is Mr Merry- 
weather (the name of the author is, in truth, an index to the book) 
acipiaintecT with the entire subject, and so largely ha^lv? .^mbibccT fie 
spirit of the ohien time, and so delightfully has he discoursed ou/hese 
themes, that lie has produced one of the most interesting vjjlumes which 
can he placed in the hands of a lov^ of hooks^n tjhis reading seW>n of 
the year. 


Eidolon, or the Course of the Soul; and other Poems. By W. tl. 
Cassels. London: William Pickering. 

Eidolon” is the longest and most ambitious piec« in this handsome 
volume. In it, the autlior tells us that he has “ attempted to •symbol 
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course of a pocij’s mind from a state wlie/'ein thought is disordered, 
ban'en, and uncultivated, to that which is ordered and swayed by the 
triie'spirit of poetry, and holds its perfect creed.” Opinion will very 
much differ on this poiiif; and, for our parts, though we approve of 
mucli that the author says, yet we cafSnoiar entirely concur with him. 
^Throughout the volume, ther^ is a fine vein of poetry, njixed oip, as of 
pecessity, perhaps, it must be, W’fith les^ refined and more prosaic material. 


Bennett*s Poems. London: Cliapman Hall. 

Thi!;, also, is a handsome volume, and contains a great variety of 
pie'ces, all short. Though the poetry is not of the Inghest kind, yet 
there is niuch that is truly anaturai5 nd therefore calculated both to 
kitercst dnd delight the#.readcr. 


The Life and Remains of the Rev. R. Shirba. By Rev. J. B. 

Johnston. Edinburgh: W. Oliphant <fe Sons. 

The Memoir of the Rev. Pi. Shirra, late of Kirkcaldy in Fife, from the 
pen of the Rev. J. B. Johnston, at present minister there, is a piece of 
judicious, discriminating, and valuable writing; arul the Remains of the 
subje(tt of the. memoir prove that he, in his day, was an able minister 
of the New Testament, and merited a tasteful and afiectionate memorial, 
such as that which Mr Johnston has raised for him. 

CiiRisTMAs Berries for the Young and Good. Silver Blossoms 

TO produce Golden Fruit for the Young and Good, Ijondon: 
'' y.^Ji^ean & Son. 

Two delightful books for tlie young, and done up in the most tasteful 
manner. 


Thom!son’s Seasons, with Life by Johnson. By G. M. Gibson, Rector 
of the Rathgute Academy. Edinburgh : A. & G Black. 

This is a vci^ neat edition of the Seasons,” enriched by the “ Life ” by 
Johnson, and further enriched by an able dissertation on tlnr; tuition of 
tll^^fcEuglksh'ldfjgua^c and literature by the editor, than whom few have 
a betl;er right to speak on such a theme. This edition will be found a 
very^oavenknt one for q»veryday use; and who should be without a copy 
of the Reasons ?” ^ 


Dar^; or, The Minstrel Prince. An Indian Drama. By Major 
Vetch, ■ ESiuburgli: James Hogg. 

*Vfc gladly welcome this graceful attempt by Major Vetch to bring 
home io English tenders some of the styiking scenes that marked the 
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close of the Mogul Empiri. He hriugs to the task«a vivid rccolkctij^i • 
of the faded maguificence of that strange empire; considerable power 
to mould his materials into dramatic form, and a keen sympathy %itJi 
the hero of his tale — ^the chivalrous and poetic Frince Data. We are * 
introduced at once to the c#urt of Shah Jehan, the Great Mogul, at the J 
time wlitf-ii his notable son, Arunzebe, hfts assiimed*tlie dervis gown, ^ 
the bc^Ler to conceal his traitorous desiijji.s upon hi* fathef*’s cro^yn. \ 
contrast is powerfully drawn between the dark scheming ®f thi^jA’ince, 
and the simple and somewhat Horatian life of lys elder bi1)th#r. The 
pomp of courts and the pride of place have no charms for Dara; but 
there bursts forth in him a noble spirit of filial *love \nd loyalty on 
being informed of his brother s base designs. let ^liin spellk for 

himself: — • • 


“ My praying hrotlier ! Ay, ’tis he aloi^ 

The brave liave most to fear. But even he 
Shall not disturb the present with alarm; 

And if from dervis guise he should come forth 
In rebel arms, these are the terms I’ll name : 

Touch not ray father’s crown ;#and aa for mine — 

If it is everininc -'there is my sword, 

Confront me boldly in the battleHeld, 

And if you win it let it burn your brow. — 

The empire that had chiefest charm for me 
Was a beloved and loving woman’s lieart : • 

Such once was mine. Alas ! that realm was lost^ , 

Wlion Madu from my love and vows was torn, 

And given to Sftmbul’s rajah by her sire. 

Since then, without this empress l/y my side, 

The throne of Jiul appears a joyless seat. 

Entrancing minstrelsy, like desert stream, ‘ 

Still cheers my vacant soul ; so to the ball, 

With bosoms light as wand’ring minstrels wear, / 

And give to night its charms, the feast and song, • 

And oh ! my friend, Soyd Fyz'*^’ avers, 

* That poets are the true philosophers.* * 

The Sage, ’neath far Induction’s glimmering ray, 

Slow through the wilds of error gropes his way — 

Struggles the mystic mind by rules to scan, 

And guide to happiness his pupil, man ; 

Deducing dim, through metaphy&ie haze, 

What most deserves our practice and ourpraisi. 

Not so thc»Bard — to light his path is given 
A radiant ray that shines direct from heaven ; 

And when it falls with iiiiluence divine 
Where virtue holds in poet’s breast her slirint^ 

He sees at once the halo-rays invest • ^ 

All that for man is fittest, loveliest, best; 

Each moral claim, to him intensely bright, 

Shows what is pure in thought, in c^duct right 
(While vice, confoundefty the dazzling team, 

Flies hooted to the night with owlet-scream) ; 

Then truth goes forth unfalt’ring to the throng, 

In all the thrilling attribute of song.” 

• 

Ho blind follower of the prophet is Dara; he has a creed of his #wn* 
and does not fear to express it. It is midnight, andehe is gazing alone 
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0% the silent meeting of the Gangeia and Jumha, when his thoughts thus 
shape themselves; — r 

How Bweet, with sAul exalted, thus to come 
From rapt'rous nijisic, and .walk forth to gaze 
On God’s majestic temple at this hpur ! — 

^ Vhey call me infidel ; but witness Thou, 

AVith'^n whose slirh e I stand, entranced, adoring, 

, That I was never infidel to Thee^ 

Source of all glory, goodness, beauty, truth, 

And. melody — great Nature's seraph-song, 

JFIymriirig hosanna through this bright creation. 

And thrilling every heart that is attuned 
. LikeiCiiine, to vibrate with responsive chord. ' 

Yes, I can shout, ‘ Thei i is no God but God — 

Lo, God is great ! ’ but if ■^‘ur creed 
Commands me to confess against my will 
That pers,jcutmg Mahhuet is thy prophet. 

And hia volupt’ous Paradise thy heaven, 

I disbelieve, and by my disbelief 
Most honour thy perfections ! 


Where could Night’s fane be seen in holier charms, 
Than view'd from this high^ terrace ? ’Neath my feet 
The monarch streams of India's mighty realms, 

Awful in silence, mingle all their floods, 

Then, ocean- like, glide onwards through the plain ; 

^ Their wide expanse with moonlight silver’d o’er, 

And set with all the stars that gild the sky, 
Hespleudeiit pavement of the glorious shiine. 

Thfe air that ’afts rose -fragrance on its sigh 
Is all too soft to ruffle Ganges* breast ; 

The swift canoes are resting in their creeks, 

And not au oar disturbs the water’s sleej) ; 

, And, save yon noiseless shallop gliding down 
The silent J urrma, not a speck is seen 
Upon the shining flow ; and save the lyre 

• Of its own minstrel, seated at its stern, 

No sound is heard throughout the solemn scone. 

Oh ! were I called on to portray in song 
Tliy geuius, Poesy, I’d i>aint her thus, 

Seated upon that fairy gliding car 

With lyre in hand, and flying with the stream, 

TIalisteii’d to but by the silent stars 

From idle eternal shore, and ’neutli the light 

Of yonder peri-moon, her crescent sailing 

Through sapphire skies, at midnight's mystic hour, 

Far in in the west, and stooping to her bower.” 


The^plot sustaiuefl — a youthful widow is gallautly rescued from 

the fijgeral pile, treason discomfited, loyalty rewarded, and faithful 
lovers united, and thud , 


The curtain cloud of Caledonia falls, 

And shrouds the Asian plains and palace-halls.” 
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EDITORIAL ADDRESS. 

• 

i.|fE puDiication of the PaiiT.a.dtum cSscs with fhe pjesent^<f^iirab«Jf. 
The object which it sought to accomplish wa^ a noble and we 

have steadily aimed at its realisation. That we Kave failed, we fnmkly 
admit; but failure brings no regret save this — that, for the present, 
we are not permitted to bear oui’^part in prep'^riiig tiid wj^y for a firtate 
of society more thoughtful, invJrc spiritual, more; lovin^/ and .more 
happy. It was well that we were privileged to make tlie atteippt; 
many attempts will probably recpiire to be made before success is award- 
ed. Failure disappoints us ; but disappointment is not associated with 
dishonour. 

’Tia not in tnortals fo command sncccss; 
but we‘lJ do more, 8emproiiiu«, vvo’II deserve 

Wii liave done our best; and we regret that it should liane been found 
necessary to discontinue a. Journal which the Press has all but unani- 
mously pronounced well adapted to accomplish its professed object. 

The causes of failure we may not dwell uj)on ; but One, '^t le<*At,* 
should be named — Hectakianism. AVe took our staijd on the prin- 
ciple of independence — entire freedom from party or sectarian inili^-* 
cnee. We knew that the course would he perilous ; but^ believing that 
• we had some perception of’ the necessities of tlie times, and prompted^iy 
a strong sense of duty, we dared to make the venture. In ent^mgthe 
arena we were (^uite aware that we had to grapple with no cnmmSn 
foe ; and in the struggle the giant proved too powei/ul for the strip- 
ling. lie will not always triumph ; repeated attacks will weaken his 
power. JVIay God spcecl his overthrow! We would not liave pur- 
chased success by bowing the knee to the idol, » * » 

To the Authors wlio liave so ably sustained the chiJrac^pr bf this 
Journal, from the first to the prejpnt number inclusive, we SeSire to 
publicly express our unfeigned thanks. Tliey have done their duty; 
and the cordial feeling that has, with unbroiCen flow, existed bet^^cen• 
Contributors and Editor, is to us, as w« resign our duties, a .source of 
unmingled joy. The intercourse we have had with, and the symjji^tliy 
and encouragement w’C have received from, many of the finest, the 
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purest, and the beet cultivated minds of our Jjountry, have sustained ns 
il?*tbe'mid§jiijf numerous anxieties and arduous labours; and the re- 
wshSbrance of these shall be cherished by us so long as we are suscep- 
tible of gratitude, and capable of assisting in the onward march of 
Humanity. , ^ c 

To the “ fif audiqpce” who h,ave honoured us .with their appr<rt)ati()n 
and 8U{^ortj ite tender our cordial gratitude; and sincerely regret fnat 
they should be depriv^ed of enjoyment or profit, which they may have 
anticipated from the*future publications of this Journal. Wc assure 

them that the'^iresoftt step is not the result of fickleness or caprice, but 
( c* 

the dictate of necessity. The raean^ and the will were with us, but 
public support was witljhcld. 

It is no small satisfaction to us, that, in bringing this Journal to a 
close, no individual— Publisher or Contributor— sustains the slighlest 
pecuniary loss. Whatever Uie sacriiice may have been, it has beem 
cheerfully made ; and let the merit or demerit of the, undertaking he 
what it may, the praise or the bhieie falls to ourselves. The gentle- 
men whose nunies'liave hetus associated with it as Publishers, it is right 
that the public should know, had no part whatever in the venture; 
and it is but due to them to .say, tliat the fidlure of the eflbrt is in no 
sense,, and in no (legree,' to be attributed to tlieni. They, too, ha^e 
' dvme^.t’^'ir duty. 

.We take our leave, assuring our friends that, though disappoint- 
, ed, we arc not discouraged; and tliough we have failed in this attempt 
w6 have no lack of faith in the j)rogress ol‘ knowledge, and sjtiritualit}', 
a/ d charity. 








